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TO 

HIS GRACE 



CHARLES HOWARD, DUKE OF NORFOLK, 

EARL MARSHAL OF ENGLAND, 



MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 

1 HE Philofophy of Plato, from its native dignity, and 
the noble birth of its author, has a double claim to the 
patronage of nobility. To whom, therefore, can it fo properly 
apply for prote<9:ion as to a nobleman like your Grace, who 
defervedly ftands at the head of the Peerage, and who can look 
back upon a long feries of anceftors whofe renown is unrivalled 
in the annals of Englifti hiftory. 

It is a remarkable circumftance, my Lord, that the writings 
of Plato were firfl: tranflated into Latin by Ficinus, under the 
aufpices of the illuftrious Cofmo de Medici, and his grandfon 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, and that the firft complete tranflation 
of them into Englifh is under the patronage of your Grace. 
But however great the merit may be of the fupport which was 

given 
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given by the Medici to the firft tranllation of Plato's Works 
into Latin, it certainly is not equal to that of your Grace in 
the aid which you have afforded to the following tranflation 
of them into Englifh. For your Grace's patronage commenced 
at that period of the laft very calamitous war, which was of 
all others the moft unfavourable to the encouragement of 
literature, and continued to the prefent eventful period ; while 
that of the Medici began and ended in peace. The patron- 
age likewife of the Medici was more confined than thr.t of 
your Grace : for, by giving Plato to the public in a Roman 
garb, unattended v/ith his Greek interpreters in the fame garb, 
they may be faid to have adled like one who gives an invaluable 
cafket, but without the only key by which it can be unlocked. 
This key, my Lord, in confequence of tlie handfome manner 
in which you have enabled me to publifh my tranflation, I have 
prefented to the Englifli Reader ; and in this refpeft alfo the 
fupport of your Grace is more noble, becaufe more ample than 
that of Cofmo and Lorenzo. 

Whatever, therefore, my Lord, may be the merit, whatever 
may be the fate of my labours in this arduous work, the aid 
which your Grace has afforded to the publication of thofe 
labours will be applauded as it deferves by every man of intrinfic 
worth of the prefent day, and will be admired and celebrated 
by the lateft pofterity. Hence, my Lord, if looking to the 

unparalleled 
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unparalleled excellence of Plato's writings, and not to my 
tranflation of them, I may be allowed to prophefy, time, while 
he blots from the page of hiftory the names of great potentates, 
who were diftinguifhed for nothing, while living, but the 
magnitude of their fway, will for this patronage infcribe your 
Grace's name in the archives of Immortality. 

Permit me, therefore, to add, my Lord, that however bright 
and however benign the flar of the Medicean family might 
have fhone on the labours of Ficinus, I confider that of the 
moft noble family of the Howards to have beamed with a 
more fplendid and aufpicious light on thofe of mine, 

I HAVE T[IE HONOUR TO BE, 
MY LORD DUKE, 

YOUR GRACE^S MOST GRATEFUL 

AND OBEDIENT SERVANT, 

D^c. 1, 1S03, 
Manor-Place, Walworth, 

THOMAS TAYLOR, 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



TO 



THE PHILOSOPHY AND WRITINGS 



PLATO. 



VOL. I, 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 



X HILOSOPH^/' says Hierocles ', "is the purification and perfec, 
tion of human life. It is the purification, indeed, from material 
irrationality, and the mortal body; but the perfection, in conse- 
quence of being the resumption of our proper felicity, and a re- 
ascent to the divine likeness. To effect these two is the province 
of Virtue and Truth; the former exterminating the immoderation 
of the passions ; and the latter introducing the divine form to those 
who are naturally adapted to its reception." 

Of philosophy thus defined, which may be compared to a lumi- 
nous pyramid, terminating in Deity, and having for its basis the 
rational soul of man and its spontaneous unperverted conceptions, — 
of this philosophy, august, magnificent, and divine, Plato may be 
justly called the primary leader and hierophant, through whom, like the 
mystic light in the inmost recesses of some sacred temple, it first 
shone forth with occult and venerable splendor*. It may indeed 
be truly said of the whole of this philosophy, that it is the greatest 
good which man can participate : for if it purifies us from the de. 
filements of the passions and assimilates us to Divinitj^ it confers 
on us the proper felicity of our nature. Hence it is easy to collect 

ivmroti^ovf c*)/*aTO{- rtXciorm h, tjjj oiueiaf iv^mug av«Xrj>|,»f, Tr^of mv Bnav ofxoiutnv tvavayouaa. Tavra 
h 'Kepxty aptrn xat MMOna lAaUcrra uirtpyu^t^ar ij fiiv rnv ctfxsrpiav ray na^m i^opi^ou<ra' n J« ro $«or 
tth( Tf«5 (vpvtaf txovffi vrpoaKTiofAtyii. Hierocl. in Aur. Carm. p. 9. edit. Ncedh. 

* In the mysteries a light of this kind shone forth from the adytum of the temple in which 
they were exhibited. 

b2 it^ 
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its preeminence to all other philosophies ; to show that where thej 
oppose it they are erroneous ; that so far as they contain any 
thing scientific they are allied to it ; and that at best they arc 
but rivulets derived from this vast ocean of truth. 

To evince that the philosophy of Plato possesses this preemi- 
nence ; that its dignity and sublimity are unrivalled ; that it is the 
parent of all that ennobles man ; and that it is founded on principles, 
which neither time can obliterate, nor sophisky subvert, ]& tlu) prin- 
cipal design of this Introduction. 

To eifect this design, I shall in t3le first place present the reader 
with the outlines of the principal dogmas of Plato's philosophy. 
The undertaking is indeed no less novel than arduous, since the au- 
thor of it has to tread in paths Avhich have been untrodden for 
upwards of a thousand years, and to bring to light truths which 
for that extended period have been concealed in Greek. Let not the 
reader, therefore, be surprised at the solitariness of the paths 
through which I shall attempt to conduct him, or at the novelty of 
the objects which will present themselves in the journey : for perhaps 
he may fortunately recollect that he has travelled the same road be- 
fore, that the scenes were once familiar to him, and that the country 
through which he is passing is his native land. At least, if his sight 
should be dim, and his memory oblivious, (for the objects which he 
will meet with can only be seen by the most piercing eyes,) and his 
absence from them has been lamentably long, let him implore the 
power of wisdon), 

From mortal mists to purify his eyes, 
That God and man he may distinctly see*. 

Iliad. V. V. 127, ^^' 

Let 
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Let US also, imploring the assistance of the same illuminating power, 
begin the solitary journey. 

Of all the dogmas of Plato, that concerning the first principle of 
things as far transcends in sublimity the doctrine of other philoso- 
phers of a different sect, on this subject, as this supreme cause of all 
tianscends other causes. For, according to Plato, the higliest God, whom 
in the Republic he calls the good, and in the Parmenides the one, is not 
only above soul and intellect, but is even superior to being itself, 
flence, sThce every thing >vhich can in any respect be known, or of 
w)iich any thing can be asserted?^ us t be connected with the univer- 
sality of things, but the first cause is above all things, it is very properly 
said by Plato to be perfectly ineffable. The first hypothesis therefore 
of his Parmenides, in which all things are denied of this immense prin- 
ciple, concludes as follows: " The one therefore is in no respect. So 
It seems. Hence it is not in such a manner as to be one, for thus it 
would be being, and participate of essence: but as it appears, the one 
neither is one, nor is, if it be proper to believe in reasoning^ of this kind. 
It appears so. But can any thing either belong to, or be affirmed of 
that which is not ? How can it ? Neither therefore does any name be- 
long to it, nor discourse, nor any science, nor sense, nor opinion. It does 
not appear that there can. Hence it can neither be named, nor spoken 
of, nor conceived by opinion, nor be known, nor perceived by any being. 
So it seems.'' And here it must be observed that this conclusion re- 
specting the highest principle of things, that he is perfectly ineffable 
and inconceivable, is the result of a most scientific series of negations, 
in which not only all sensible and intellectual beings are denied of him, 
but even natures the most transcendently allied to him, his first and 
most divine progeny. For that which so eminently distinguishes the 
philosophy of Plato fiom others is this, that every part of it is stamped 

witli 
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with the character of science. The vulgar indeed proclaim the Deity 
to be ineffable; but a^ they have no scientific knowledge that he is so, 
this is nothing more than a confused and indistinct perception of the 
most sublime of all truths, like that of a thing seen between sleeping 
and waking, like Phaeacia to Ulysses when sailing to his native land, 

That lay before him indistinct and vast, 
Like a broad shield amid the watr'y waste <• 

In short, an unscientific perception of the ineffable nature of the 
Divinity resembles that of a man, who, on surveying the heavens, 
should assert of the altitude of its highest part, that it surpasses that of 
the loftiest tree, and is therefore immeasurable. But to see this scien- 
tifically, is like a survey of this highest part of the heavens by the astro- 
nomer : for he, by knowing the height of the media between us and it, 
knows also scientifically that it transcends in altitude not only the loftiest 
tree, but the summits of air and aether, the moon, and even the sun 
itself. 

Let us therefore investigate what is the ascent to the ineffable, and 
after what manner it is accomplished, according to Plato, from the last 
of things, following the profound and most inquisitive ' Damascius as 
our leader in this arduous investigation. Let our discourse also be 
common to other principles, and to things proceeding from them to 
that which is last ; and let us, beginning from that which is perfectly 
effable and known to sense, ascend to the ineffable, and establish in 
silence, as in a port, the parturitions of truth concerning it. Let us then 
assume the following axiom, in which as in a secure vehicle we may 
safely pass from hence thither. I say, therefore, that the unindigent is 

' Odyss. V. V. a8i. 

* This most excellent philosopher, whofe MS. treatise inp\ xpx'^^ ^^ ^ treasury of divine science 

and erudition, is justly called by Simplicius fuT»x«T«Tof, most inquisitive. See a very long and 

beautiful extract from this work in the Additional Notes on the third volume, 

naturally 
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naturally prior to the indigent. For that which is in- want of another is 
naturally adapted from necessity to be subservient to that of which it 
is indigent. But if they are mutually in want of each other, each 
being indigent of the other in a different respect, neither of them will 
be the principle. For the unindigent is most adapted to that which 
is truly the principle. And if it is in want of any thing, according to 
this it will not be the principle. It is however necessary that the prin- 
ciple should be this very thing, the principle alone. The unindigent 
therefore pertains to this, nor must it by any means be acknowledged 
that there is any thing prior to it. This, however, would be acknow- 
ledged, if it had any connection with the indigent. 

Let us then consider body, (that is, a triply extended substance,) en- 
dued with quality ; for this is the first thing effable by us, and is sen- 
sible. Is this then the principle of things ? But it is two things, body, 
and quality which is in body as a subject. Which of these therefore 
is by nature prior ? For both are indigent of their proper parts : and 
that also which is in a subject is indigent of the subject. Shall we say 
then that body itself is the principle and the first essence ? But this 
is impossible. For, in the first place, the principle will not receive any 
thing from that which is posterior to itself. But body, we say, is the 
recipient of quality. Hence quality, and a subsistence in conjunction 
with it, are not derived from body, since quality is present with body 
as something different. And, in the second place, body is every way 
divisible ; its several parts are indigent of each other, and the whole is 
indigent of all the parts. As it is indigent, therefore, and receives its 
completion from things which are indigent, it will not be entirely un- 
indigent. 

Further still, if it is not one but united, it will require, as Plato says, 
the connecting one. It is likewise something common and formless, 

being 
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being as it were a certain matter. It requires, therefore, ornament and 
the possession of form, that it may not be merely body, but a body 
with a certain particular quality; as, for instance, a fiery or earthly 
body, and, in short, body adorned and invested with a particular 
quality. Hence the things which accede to it, finish and adorn it. 
Is then that which accedes the principle ? But this is impossible. For 
it does not abide in itself, nor does it subsist alone, but is in a subject, 
of which also it is indigent. If, however, some one should assert that 
body is not a subject, but one of the elements in each, as, for instance, 
animal in horse and man, thus also each will be indigent of the 
other, viz. this subject, and that which is in the subject; or rather 
the common element, animal, and the peculiarities, as the rational 
and irrational, will be indigent. For elements are always indigent of 
each other, and that which is composed from elements is indigent of 
the elements. In short, this sensible nature, and which is so manifest 
to us, is neither body ; for this does not of itself move the senses, nor 
quality ; for this does not possess an interval commensurate with sense. 
Hence, that which is the object of sight, is neither body nor colour; 
but coloured body, or colour corporalized, is that which is motive of 
the sight. And universally that which is sensible, which is body with 
a particular quality, is motive of sense. From hence, it is evident that 
the thing which excites the sense is something incorporeal. For if it 
was body, it would not yet be the object of sense. Body therefore 
requires that which is incorporeal, and that which is incorporeal, body. 
For an incorporeal nature is not of itself sensible. It is, however, 
different from body, because these two possess prerogatives different 
from each other, and neither of these subsists prior to the other; 
but being elements of one sensible thing, they arc present with each 
other; the one imparting interval to that which is void of interval, 

but 
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but the other introducing to that which is formless, sensible variety in^ 
vested with form. In the third place, neither are both these together 
the principle ; since they arc not unindigcnt. For they stand in need 
of their proper elements, and of that which conducts them to the 
generation of one form. For body cannot effect this, since it is of itself 
impotent; nor quality, since it is not able to subsist separate from the 
body in which it is, or together with which it has its being. The 
composite therefore either produces itself, which is impossible, for it 
does not converge to itself, but tlie whole of it is multifariously dis- 
persed^ or it is not produced by itself, and there is some other 
principle prior to it. 

Let it then be supposed to be that which is called nature, being a 
principle of motion and rest, in that which is moved and at rest, 
essentially and not according to accident. For this is something more 
simple, and is fabricative of composite forms. If, however, it is in the 
things fabricated, and does not subsist separate from, nor prior to them, 
but stands in need of them for its being, it will not be unindigent ; though 
it possesses something transcendent with respect to them, viz, the power 
of fashioning and fabricating them. For it has its being together with 
tl>em, and has in them an inseparable subsistence ; so that when they 
are it is, and is not when they are not, and this in consequence of 
perfectly verging to them, and not being able to sustain that which is 
appropriate. For the power of increasing, nourishing, and generating 
similars, and the one prior to these three, viz. nature^ is not wholly in- 
corporeal, but is nearly a certain quality of body, from which it alone 
differs, in that it imparts to the composite to be inwardly moved and at 
rest. For the quality of that which is sensible imparts that which is 
apparent in matter, and that which falls on sense. But body imparts 
interval every way extended; and nature, an inwardly proceeding na- 

voL. I. c tural 
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tiiral energy, whether according to place only, or according to nourish- 
ing, increasing, and generating things similar. Nature, however, is in- 
separable from a subject, and is indigent, so that it will not be in short 
the principle, since it is indigent of that which is subordinate. For it 
will not be wonderful, if being a certain principle, it is indigent of the 
principle above it; but it would be wonderful, if it were indigent 
of things posterior to itself, and of which it is supposed to be the 
principle. 

By the like arguments we may show that the principle cannot be ir- 
rational soul, whether sensitive, or orectic. Tor if it appears that it 
has something separate, together with impulsive and gnostic energies, 
yet at the same time, it is bound in body, and has something insepara- 
ble from it ; sfnce it is not able to convert itself to itself, but its energy 
is mingled with its subject. For it is evident that its essence is some- 
thing of this kind ; since if it were liberated, and in itself free, it 
would also evince a certain independent energy, and would not always 
be converted to body; but sometimes it would be converted to 
itself; or though it were always converted to body, yet it would 
judge and explore itself. The energies, therefore, of the mul- 
titude of mankind, though they are conversant with externals, 
yet at the same time they exhibit that which is separate about 
them. For they consult how they should engage in them, and ob- 
serve that deliberation is necessary, in order to effect or be pas- 
sive to apparent good, or to decline something of the contrary. But 
the impulses of other irrational animals are uniform and spontaneous^ 
are moved together with the sensible organs, and require the senses alone 
that they may obtain from sensibles the pleasurable, and avoid 
the painful. If, therefore, the body communicates in pleasure and 
pain, and is affected in a certain respect by them, it is evident that the 

psychical 
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ps3xliical energies (i. e. energies belonging to the soul) are exerted, 
mingled with bodies, and are not purely psychical, but are also corpo- 
real ; for perception is of the animated body, or of the soul cor- 
poralized, though in such perception the psychical idiom predominates 
over the corporeal; just as in bodies the corporeal idiom has dominion 
according to interval and subsistence. As the irrational soul, therefore, 
has its being in something different from itself, so far it is indigent of 
the subordinate: but a thing of this kind will not be the principle. 

Prior then to this essence, we see a certain form separate from a sub- 
ject, and converted to itself, such as is the rational nature. Our soul, 
therefore, presides over its proper energies, and corrects itself. This, 
however, would not be the case, unless it was converted to itself; and 
it would not be converted to itself unless it had a separate essence. It is 
not therefore indigent of the subordinate. Shall we then say that it 
is the most perfect principle ? But it does not at once exert all its ener- 
gies, but is always indigent of the greater part. Tlie principle, how- 
ever, wislies to have nothing indigent : but the rational nature is an es- 
sence in want of its own energies. Some one, however, may say that it is 
an eternal essence, and has never-failing essential energies, always con- 
curring with its essence, according to the self-moved, and ever vital, and 
.that it is therefore unindigent, and will be the principle. To this we 
reply, that the whole soul is one form and one nature, partly unindi- 
gent and partly indigent ; but the principle is perfectly unindigent. 
Soul therefore^ and which exerts mutable energies, will not be the most 
proper principle. Hence it is necessary that there should be something 
prior to this, which is in every respect immutable, according to nature, 
life, and knowledge, and according to all powers and energies, such as 
we assert an eternal and immutable essence to be, and such as is much 
honoured intellect, to which Aiistotle having ascended, thought he had 

C 2 discovered 
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discovered the first principle. For what can be wanting to that whrch 
perfectly comprehends in itself its own plenitudes (^A);/aa;/x«T«), and of 
A\ hich neither addition nor ablation clianges any thing belonging to it ^ 
Or is not this also, one and many, whole and parts, containing in itself^ 
things firsty middle^ and last ? The subordinate plenitudes also stand 
in need of the more excellent, and the more exccrient of the subordir* 
nate, and the whole of the parts. For the things related are indi- 
gent of each other, and what are first of what are Fast, through the same 
cause ; for it is not of itself that which is first. Besides the one here is 
indigent of the many, because it has it& subsistence in the many. Or it 
may be said, that this one is collective of the many, and this not by 
itself, but in conjunction with them.^ Hence there is much of the in* 
digent in this principte. For since intellect generates in itself its proper 
plenitudes from which the whole at once receives its completion, it will 
be itself indigent of itself, not only that which is generated of that 
which generates, but also that which generates of that which is gene- 
jated, in order to the whole completion of that which wholly generate* 
itself. Further still, intellect understands and is understood, is intel- 
lective of and intelligible to itself, and both these. Hence the intellectual 
is indigent of the intelligible, as of its proper object of desire; and the 
intelligible is in want of the intellectuaK because it wishes to be the in- 
telligible of it. Both also are indigent of either, since the possession is 
alwajs accompanied with indigence, in the same manner as the world 
is always present with matter. Hence a certain indigence is naturally 
cocssentiallized with intellect, so that it cannot be the most proper 
principle. Shall we, therefore, in the next place, direct our attention 
to the most simple of beings, which Plato calls the one beings svcv^ 
For as there is no separation there throughout the whole, nor any mul- 
titude, or order, or duplicity, or conversion to itself, what indigence 

will 
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will there appear to be in the perfectly united ? And especially what in- 
digence will there be of that which is subordinate? Hence the great Per- 
menidcs ascended to this most safe principle, as thai which is most un- 
indigent. Is it not, however, here necessary to aUend to the conception 
of Plato, that the united is not the one itself, but that which is passive^ 
to it ? And this being the case, it is evident that it ranks after the one ; 
for it is supposed to be the umled and* not the one itself. U also being 
is composed from the elements hound and infnity, a3 a{>pears from tjie 
Philebus of Plato, where he calls it that which is niixt, it will be indi- 
gent of its elements. Besides, if the conception of being is different 
from that of being united^ and that which is a wi.ole is both united and- 
being, these will be indigent of each other, and the whole which is 
called one being is indigent of the twov And though the one in this is 
better than being, yet this is indigent of beings in order tx) the sub- 
sistence of one being. Eut if being here supervenes the one, as it were, 
form in that which is. mixt and united, jufl as the idiom of man ia 
that which is collectively ratianal-raortal-animaJ, thus also the one will 
be indigent of being. If, however^ to speak more properly, the one is* 
two-fokl, this being the cause of the mixture, and subsisting prior to 
being, but that confciTing rectitude on being, — ^if this be the case, nei- 
ther will the indigent perfectly desert this nature. After all these, it 
may be said that the one will be perfectly un indigent. For neither is it 
indigent of that which is posterior to itself for its subsistence, since the 
truly one is by itself separated from- all things ; nor is it indigent of thai 
which is inferior or more excellent in itself; for there is nothing in it be- 
sides itself; nor is it in want of itself.. But it is one, because neither 
has it any duplicity with respect to itself. For not even the relation of 

' S«e the Sophifta of Plato, where this is asserted. 

itself 
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itself to itself must be asserted of the truly one ; since it is perfectly 
simple. This, thcrefor<?, is tiie most unindigent of all things. Hence 
this is tl>e principk and tiie cause of all ; and this is at once the fnst of 
ail things. If these qualities, however, are present with it, it will not 
be the one. Or inay '^c not say that aU things subsist in the one according 
to the one ? And tiiat both these subsist in it, and such other things as 
we predicate of it, as, for instance, the most simple, the most excellent, 
tiie most jx)werful, th<3 preserver of all things, and the good itself.^ 
H these things, however, are thui5 true of the one, it will thus also be 
indigent of tilings posterior to itself, according to those very thino-s 
which we add to it. For the principle is and is said to be the principle 
of things proceeding from it, and the cause is the cause of thin^^s 
caused, and th« first is the first of things arranged posterior to 
it'. Further still, the simple subsists according to a transcendency of 
other things, the most powerful according to power with relation to the 
subjects of it; and the good, tlie desirable, and the preserving, are so 
called with reference to things benefited, preserved, and desiring. And 
i^" it should be said, to be all things according to the preassumption of 
all things in itself, it will indeed be said to be so according to the oiw 
alone, and w ill at the same time be the one cause of all things prior to 
all, and will be this and no other accoi ding to the one. So far, there- 
fore, as it is the one alone, it will be unindigent; but so far as unindi- 
gent, it will be the first principle and stable root of all principles. So far^ 
however, as it is the principle and the first cause of all things, and is 
preestablished as the object of desire to all things, so far it appears to 
be in a certain resixict indigent of the things to which it is related. It 

* For a thing cannot be said to be a principle or cause without the subsistence of the 
things of which it is ihejprijiciple or cause. Hence, fo far as it is a principle or cause, it wiU 
i)e indigent of the subsistence of these. 

has 
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has therefore, if it be lawful so to speak, an ultimate vestige of iiuU- 
gence, just as on the contrary matter has an ultimate echo of the unindi- 
gcnt, or a most obscure and debile impression of the on'e. And language 
indeed appears to be here subverted. For so far as it is the one, it is 
also unindigent, since the principle has appeared to subsist according 
to the most unindigent and the one. At the same time, however, so 
far as it is the one, it is also the principle ; and so far as it is ilie one it is 
unindigent, but so far as the principle, indigent. Hence so far as it is 
unindigent, it is also indigent, though not according to the same ; but 
with respect to being that which it is, it is undigent ; but as producing 
and comprehending other things in itself, it is indigent. This, however, 
is the peculiarity of the one ; so that it is both unindigent and indigent ac- 
cording to the one. Not indeed that it is each of these, in such a man- 
ner as we divide it in speaking of it, but it is one alone ; and according 
to this is both other tilings, and that which is indigent. For how is it 
possible it should not be indigent also so far as it is the one? Just as it 
is all other things which proceed from it. For the indigent also is some- 
thing belonging to all things. Something else, therefore, must be in- 
vistigated which in no respect has any kind of indigence. But of a 
thing of this kind it cannot with truth be asserted that it is the principle, 
nor can it even be said of it that it is most unindigent, though this ap- 
pears to be the most venerable of all assertions ' . For this signifies 
transcendency, and an exemption from the indigent. We do not, how- 
ever, think it proper to call this even the perfectly exempt ; but that 
which is in every respect incapable ofbeing apprehended, and about 
which we must be perfectly silent, will be the most just axiom of our 

' See the extracts from Damascius in the additional notes to the third volume, which contain 

an inestimable treasury of the most profound conceptions concerning the ineffable, 

concep- 
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conception in the present investigation ; nor yet this as uttering any 
thing, but as rejoicing in not uttering, and by this venerating that im- 
mense unknown, lliis then is the mode of ascent to that which is called 
the first, or rather to that which is beyond every tiling which can be 
conceived, or become the subject of hypothesis. 

Tliere is also another mode, which does not place the un indigent be- 
fore the indigent, but considers that which is indigent of a more 
oxcellent nature, as subsisting secondary to that which is more excel- 
lent. Every where tlien, that which is in capacity is secondary to that 
which is in energy. Tor that it may proeed into energy, and that it 
may not remain in capacity in vain, it requires that which is in energy. 
For the more excellent never blossoms from the subordinate nature. 
Let this tlien be previously defined by us, according to common unper- 
verted conceptions. Matter therefore has prior to itself material form ; 
because all matter is form in capacity, whether it be the first matter 
which is perfectly fomiless, or the second which subsists according to 
body void of quality, or in other words mere triple extension, to whicii 
it is likely those directed their attention who first investigated sensibles, 
and which rI first appeared to be the only things that had a subsist- 
ence. For the existence of that which is common in the different 
elements, persuaded them that there is a certain body void of quality. 
But since, amopg bodies of this kind, some possess the governing princi- 
ple inwardly, and others externally, such as things artificial, it is neces- 
sary besides quality to direct our attention to nature, as being some- 
thing better than qualities, and which is prearranged in the order of 
cause, as art is of things artificial. Of things, however, which are in- 
wardly governed, some appear to possess being alone, but others to 
be nourished and increased, and to generate things similar to tliemselves- 
There is therefore another certain cause prior to the above-mentioned 

nature* 



n^tiKC, viz. a vegetable powor itself. But it b evident that all such 
things as ^re Lngcner^tcd in body as in a subject, are of themselves ini» 
corporeal, though they become corporeal by the participation of that 
in which they subsist, so U^t itb^y are said to be and are material in 
consequence of .^hat they :8ufer jffpm matter. Qualities therefi^c, 
apid still more nat:yrep;, ^i>d m ^ stiH gr^^ter degree the vegetable life^ 
preserve tjie ii;icorporeal in then>selM€s. Since, however, sense exhibits 
another more coi>spicup\i^ U% ;pertaining to beings wliich are moved 
accQrding to impulse wd place, this Qiust be establishes;! prior to that^ 
as bQipg ^ more proper.princif^le, m^ as th^ supplier of a certain better 
form, that erf ^a iielf-oiQve^ ;5Li\itpf^J, ?an4 which uaturaUy prece^des 
plants ^opte4 in libe rC^tli. Th^ anin;^l, Ivowev^, is not accurately 
self-inoivedl. For the whole is ^w^t svicb tfarpughouit the whole ; hut a part 
inov^j and a ipart is joaow^. This (th^i:e|'pre is ^he apparent 5elf- 
,inove4. Ji^noe, prior to jthis it is a^eces^arj :there should he that 
which is truly self^-maved, and whioh ftcqordidg t?o the W;lioie .of itself 
pipve^ apd i? .moved, that the apparently ,8elf-?npved may be the image 
of this, Ai:xd;iudped the soul iwhichmoves thpibody, ^ivj^stbe considered 
as.a ippre proper self-moved essence. This, however, is two-fold, the one 
rational, the othqr irrational. For that thei-eiis a rationpJ soul is evident : 
ox has not every one a cosensation of himself, more clear or more ob- 
scure, when converted to himself in the attentions tpand invesigatioas of 
himself, and in the vital and gnostic animadversions of himself ? 
Jor the essence which is capable of ?this, and which can collect 
.universfilB by rea^pnin^ will very justly ;be ^tional. The inational 
^pul also, though it does .not'^pf)ciaf to inyesti^ate these things, and to 
jrcason with itself, yet at the sa«ie time it movc5 bpdies from place to 
place, hting itself previously moved from itself; for at different timej5 
it exerts ^ different impuJ^. Dpes it thea'pfore inove itself from one im^ 
puke to aftpthor ? pr is .it jnoye^d by ^pn^iething else, as, for 
^'^^' ^- d instance, 
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intance, by the whole ratioriasl soul in the universe ? But it would' 
be absurd to say that the energies of every irrational soul are not the 
energies of that soul, but of one: more divine ;. since they are infinit(\ 
and mingled Ayith much of the base and' inyperfecti For this would he 
just the same as to say that the irrational energies are the energies of the 
rational soul. I. omit to mention. tl>e absurdity of supposing that the 
whole essence k not generative of its^ projyer energies. For if the irrar 
tionalsoul is a certain essence, it willihave peculiar, energies of its own, 
not imparted from something eli^e, Init proceeding from itself. The ir* 
rational soul, therefore, will- also move itself at different times to dif* 
ferent impulses. But if it moves itsetf, it wiii be converted to itself. 
If, however,, this be the ease, it will have a separate su-bsistence, and wiH 
not be in a subject. It is therefore rational, if it looks^ to itself: for in being 
converted to, it surveys, itself. For when extended to things external, it 
looks to externals, or rather it looks to coloured body, but does not see 
itself, bee luse sight itself is neither body nor that which, is coloured. 
Hence it does not revert to itsctf. Neither therefore is- this the case with 
any other iiTationah. naturCi For neither does t^ie phantasy project a 
type of itself, but of that which is sensible, as for instance of col6ured 
body,. Nor does irrat-ional appetite desire itself, but aspires after a 
certain object of desire, such as honour, or pleasure, or riches. Lt 
does not therefore move itselfi 

But if some one, oh seeing that brute* exert* rational energies^ should 
apprehend tliat- these afeo- participate of the first self-moved, and on this 
accwntTposse^s' a souh converted to itself, itmay j>erhaps be granted to 
him that these also are rational natures, except that they are not^o es-^ 
sentially, but according to participation, and this- most obscure, just as 
the rational soul^may be said to be intellectual according to participai- 
tion, as always projecting common conceptions without distortion. It 
HiMst however B^ observed, that the extreme* are> that which is capable 
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of being perfectly separated, such as the rational form, and that which is 
perfectly inseparable, such as corporeal quality, and tliat in the middle 
of these nature subsists, which veiges to the inscparabJk?, having a small 
representation of ^the separable, and the irrational soul, which verges 
to the separable ; for it appears in a certain respect to subsist by itself, 
separate from <i subject ; so that it becomes doubtful whether it is self- 
motive, or alter-motive. For it contains an abundant vestige of sq\L 
motion, but not that whicli is true, and conveiled to itself, and on this 
account perfectly separated from a subject. And tl>c vegetable soul 
has in a certain respect a middle subsistence. On tliis account, to 
some of tlie antients, it appeared to be a certain soul, but to others, 
nature 

Again, therefbre, that we may return to the proposed object of in- 
vestigation, how can a self-motive nature af this kind, which is mingled 
with the alter-motive, be the first principle of things? For it neither 
subsists from itself, nor does it in reality perfect itself.; but it requires a 
certain other nature both for its subsistence and perfection : and prior 
to it is that which is truly self-moved. Is therefore that which jls i>ro- 
perly self-moved the principle, and is it indigent of no form more ex- 
cellent than itself? Or is not that which moves always naturally prior 
to that which is moved ; and in short does not every form which is pure 
from its contrary subsist by itself prior to that which is mingled with it? 
And is not the pure the cause of the comingled ? For that wliich is 
coessentialized with another, has also an energy mingled with that 
other. So Uiat a self-moved nature will indeed make itself; but thus 
subsisting it will be at the same time moving and moved, but will not 
be made a moving nature only. For neither is it this alone. Every 
form however is always alone according to its first subsistence ; so that 
there will be that which moves only without being moved. And indeed 

d2 it 



H WG»M fee afeswd thatt th^^re s^io^ld be that which is movecT only, such 
as' bxD^, fccrt that prim* both to that which is^ self-moved and that which 
is moved cmly, there should m^t be that which moves only. Fov it igi 
evident that there must be, sinee this will be a more excellent natirre^ 
and that whiek i^ self-moved, so far as it mov^s itself, is more excellent 
than so far as it is moved. It is necessary therefor^ that the cssencer 
which moves unmoved should be first, as that Avhich is moved not being: 
motive, is the third, in the middle of which i* the seif-movcd, wliich w© 
say refjuires that which moves in order to its becoming motive. In. 
^hort, if it is moved, it will not abide, so far As it is moved ; and if i^ 
moves, it is necessary it should remain m<:>virfg so fer as it moves. Whence 
then does it derive the power of abiding ? For from itself it derives the 
power either of being moved orily, 6r cA at the same time abiding and 
being moved wholly according t(3 the saitf^. Whestce then does it siiii-' 
ply obtain tlie poAver of afeidiiig ? Ceptaimliy fiom that which simply 
abides. But this is^ an immovable eau^. We mu«t therefore admit 
that the immovable is prioi* to the self-mOv€(d. Let ust- consider then> 
if the irtrmo\'nbIe is the most proper pi^neipk ? Bttt how vs this pOssi-< 
ble ? For the mfitnovable coAtain^ a^ niimerotis a multitude immov- 
abfyy as ^^ self-moved self-moveably* Besides ail humovable separa- 
tion mnst uecessarrly subsist prior to ^ lielf^njoveable sepai'ation. The 
imnroved therefore is at the ^mri^ timse One and many, and is at the 
simte time (inited and separatedj and a nature of this kind is denomi- 
nated intellect. But it is evident that ^he united ia this is naturally 
prior \h and more honourable than *he sepaifated. For separation is 
always indigent of^ union; but fto^, Ofi^ ^ie eonttaryy union of separa- 
tion. Intellect, however, has not the laWMfted puire from; its opposite. 
For intellectual form is eoe^entialized with tlic separated through the 
■^'hole of itself. Henee tfta* which i« i«v a ceutaiu respect united re- 
quires 
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quires that which is simply united ; and that which subsists with another 
is indigent of that which subsists bj itself; and that which subsists ac- 
cording to participation, of that which subsists according to essence. 
For irtteilect being self-subsistent produces itself as united, and at the 
same time separated. Hence it subsists according to both these. It 
is produced therefore from that which is simply united and alone united; 
Prior therefore to that which is formal is the uncircumscribed, and un- 
distributed into forms. And this is that which we call the united, and 
which the wise men of antiquity denominated beings possessing in one 
contraction multitude, subsisting prior to the many. 

Having thevcfore ain-ived thus far, let us here rest for a while, and 
consider witli ouTsel\rcs,. whether being is the investigated principle of 
all things. For what will tliere be wliichdoes not participate of being? 
May we not say,, that thisr> if it is? the united, will be secondary to 
the m€y and that by participatiia^ of the one it btcomes the united ? 
But iti short if we concei've the one to be something. diferent from being, 
if being is prior to ike one^ it will not participate of the one. It will 
therefore be many only,, and these will be iiifinitcly infinites. But if 
the one is with beings and being with ihi one, ami tliey are either co- 
ordinate or diirided from each, o^lttir,. there will be two principles, ami 
the above-mentioned absiwrdify will- happen. Or they will mutually 
participate of eadi otliei, aiKi there will be two elements* Or they arc 
parts of something else consisting froia both. And if this be the case, 
what will that be which leads them to union with each otlier ? For if 
the one unites being to itself (for this may be said),, ike one also will 
energizfe prioj to being, that it may call forth and convert being to it- 
self. The «;je, therefore, will subsi^jt from itself self-perfect prior to 
being. Further still, the more simple is always prior to the more com- 
posite. If therefore they are similarly simple, there will either be two 

principles, 
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principles, or one from the two, ami this will he a composite. Hchcc 
the simple and perfectly incomposite is prior to this, which must be 
either one, or not one ; and if not -one, it must cither be many, or no- 
thing. But with respect to nothing, if it -signifies 4hat which is per- 
fectly void, it w41l signify something vain. But if it signifies the ar- 
cane, this will not even be that which is simple. In short, we cannot 
conceive any jirinciple more simple than the one. The me therefore is in 
every respect prior to i^e/A?g. Hence this is tlie principle of all things^ 
and Plato recurring to this, did not require any other principle in his rea- 
sonings, lor the arcane in which this our ascent terminates 4s not the 
principle of reasonings nortof Jknawledge, nor of animals, noi* of beings^ 
nor of unities, but simply of aHr tilings, -being arranged above every 
conception and suspicion that' we can fr*me. Hence Plato -inilicates 
nothing concerning it, bat makes his negations of all 'Other things ex- 
cept the one^ from the oite. For that dJie one as he denies in the last 
place, but he does not make a negation of the one. He also, besidcB 
this, even denies thi« negation, but not the one. He denies, too, naime 
and conception, -and all kaawledge, aod what <;an be said more, ^v]lole 
itself and every being. But let there be the united and the uuical,.and, 
if you will, the two principles abound and the injinite. Plato, however, 
never in ^i>y respect makes a iitsgation of the one which is beyond all 
these. Hence in the Sophista he considers it as the one prior to beings 
and in the Republic a*i the good beyond every essence ; but at the same 
time the one a!lone is left Whether iiowever is it known and eftkble, or 
unknown and ineffable ? Or is it in a certain respect these, and in a cer- 
tain respect not ? For by a negation of this it may be said the ineffable 
is affirmed. And again, by t^e simplicity of knowledge it will be known 
jor suspected, but by composition perfectly unknown. Hence neithei: 
^ill it be apprehended by negation. And in short, so far as it is ad- 
mitted 
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mitted to be one, so far it will be coarranged with other things which 
are the subject of position. For i* is the summit of things which sub- 
sist according to position. At the same time there is much in it of the 
ineffable an<l unknown, the uncoordinated^ and that whicli is deprived 
of position, but these arc accompanied with a representation of th« 
contraries: and- the former are more excellent than the latter^- But 
every where things pure subsif^t prior to tlieir contraries, and such a5 are 
unmiagled tO'the comingled^ For either things more excellent subsist 
in the one essentially^ and in a eersain respect the contraries of- these 
also will be there at the same time ; or they subsist according to parti-^ 
eipation, and are derived from that which is first a. thing of this kind* 
Prior to the 07ie, therefore, is- that which is simply and perfectly ineffav 
ble, without position^ uncoordinated^ and incaj^able of being appre*- 
hended, to which also the ascent of the present discourse hastenft through 
the clearest indlcationSj omitting none of those natucesv between the 
first and the last of thing?^^ 

Such then is the ascent to> tile highest God' according to the theo«- 
logy of. Plato, venerably preserving- his ineffaWe exemption, from all 
things, and his transcendency, which cannot be circuniscpibed by any 
gnostic energy ; and at tlve same time unfolding the paths which lead 
upwards to him^ and enkindling that luminous summit of the soul,.by 
which she is conjoined with the incomprehensible one. - 

From this truly ineffable principle, exempt from all essence, power, 
and energy, a multitude of divine natures, according to Plato, immedi*- 
ately proceeds.. That this must necessarily be the case will be admitted 
by the reader who understands what has been already discussed, and is 
fully demonstrated by Plato in the Parmenides, as will be evident to ths 
intelligent from the notes on that Dialogue. In addition therefore to 
what LhaA^e said on this subject, I shall further observe at present, that 

tliis 
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£his doctrine, which is foimdod in the sdbHmest and *nosft scientific 
conceptions of the humai^ mm4i^ mislj be clearly sho^rn to be a legiti- 
mate dogma of Ptato from what is ^aaseited by rhim 'm tlic siKth book of 
his RepubMc. For he there affirms, in the most clear and unequivoca,! 
terms, that fAe gwrf, or tiie ineffable pd?it>ciple of things^ is fiuperessentij*^. 
and show* by the analogy ef the sun to iht ^^d, that \vha;t light aAid 
siglii are in the visi'ble, tliat tiuth ^nd intelligenoc are in tljie intelli^bie 
ivorld. A% light therefurc immediately proceeds from the sun, and 
irholly subaists according to a solar {idiom or property, so ^niik^ ar the 
immediate progeny of ike good^ niu»t «iub«st according; to a super- 
essential idiom. And as thegaod, according to Piato, is t^ ^ame wtith 
4he one, as is evident from^the Parmeaides, the immediate progeny <# 
/5feE vne wiU be the same as ih^tQ{-ihega0d, But the inumediate off* 
cpring laf tlw arm cannot be any -tliiog else than unities. And hence 
-we oeceseaiTBy infer that, according 'to Plato, tJie immediate offspring of 
the ineffable principle of things are superessentiail unities. l]hey tiiffer 
Jjowever from Ibei** igamense |>rinciple in tjhis, that he is sujpaucssential 
and ineffable, without any addition ; bui this divine multitude is parkici* 
pa ted -by die several orders of being, which are suspended from and 
fffoduced by it. Hejooe, in consequence of being connected with viuU 
jtitui^ tluzDJugh ihis pjarticipation^, they aJie necessarily subordinate to 
the one. 

No'lessadmiraWy, thei'efore, than PlatonicaTly, docs Simpliciua, in 
bis Commentary on Epictetus*, Kjhserve on this jsiibjeot .as follows : 
*^ The fauirtaiaandipriaciple df aUihiogs i**.-^^.^ for that which all 
things desire, and;to which all thiags are extended, is the principle and 
the end of all things- The good also produces from itself all things, first, 

' P^S^ 9>-9f ^^ quarto ediuon^ 

middle, 
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middle, and last. But it produces such as are first and proximate to 
itself, similar to itself; one goodness, many goodnesses, one simplicity and 
unity which transcends all others, many unities, and one principle 
many principles. For the one, the principle, the good, and deity, are the 
same : for deity is the first and the cause of all things. But it is necessary 
that the first should also be most simple ; since whatever is a com- 
posite and has multitude is posterior to the one. And multitude and 
things which are not good desire the good as being above them : and ill 
short, that which is not itself the principle is from the principle. 

But it is also necessary that the principle of all things should possess 
the highest, and all, power. For the amplitude of power consists in 
producing all things from itself, and in giving subsistence to similars 
prior to things which are dissimilar. Hence the one principle produces 
many principles, many simplicities, and many goodnesses, proximately 
from itself. For since all things differ from each other, and are multi- 
plied with their proper differences, each of these multitudes is suspended 
from its one proper principle. Thus, for instance, all beautiful things* 
whatever and wherever they may be, whether in souls or in bodies, aT6 
suspended from one fountain of beauty. Thus too, whatever possesses 
symmetry, and whatever is true, and all principles, are in a certain 
respect connate with the first principle, so far as they are principles and 
fountains and goodnesses, with an appropriate subjection and analogy. 
For what the one principle is to all beings, that each of the other prin- 
ciples is to the multitude comprehended under the idiom of its principle. 
For it is impossible, since each multitude is characterized by a certain 
difference, that it should not be extended to its proper principle, which 
illuminates one and the same form to all the individuals of that multi^ 
tude. For the one is the leader of every multitude ; and every pecu- 
liarity or idiom in the many, is derived to the many from the one. All 

VOL. I. e partial 
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partial principles therefore are established in tliat principle which 
%nks as a wliole, and are comprehended in it, not with interval 
and multitude, but as parts iu the whole, as multitude in the one, 
and number in the monad. For this first principle is all things 
prior to all : and many principles are multiplied about the one 
principle, and in the one goodness, many goodnesses are established. 
This too is not a certain principle like each of the rest : for of these, 
one is the principle of beauty, another of symmetry, another of truth, 
and another of something else, but it is s>\\nip\y principle. Nor is it sim- 
ply the principle of beings, but it is the principle of principles. For it 
is necessary that the idiom of principle, after the same manner as other 
things, should not begin from multitude, but should be collected into 
one monad as a summit, and which is the principle of principles. 

Such things therefore as are first produced by the first good, in con* 
sequence of being con nascent with it, do no,t recede from essential 
goodness, since they are immovable and unchanged, and arc eternally 
established in the same blessedaess. They are likewise not indigent, of 
th,^ good, because they a^'e goodnesses themselves. All other natures 
however, being produced by the one good, and many goodnesses, since 
they fall off from essential goodness, and are not immovably established 
in the hyparxis of divine goodness, on this account they possess the 
good according to participation,'' 

From this sublime theory the meaning of that antient Egyptian 
dogma, that God is all things, is at once apparent. For the first prin* 
ciple^ as Simplicius in the above passage justly observes, is all things 
prior, to all ; i. e. he comprehends all things causally, this being the most 
transcendent mode of comprehension. As all things therefore, consi- 

" By the first principle here, the one is to be understood : for that arcane nature which is beyond 
theDney&wict all language is subverted abinit it, can only, as we have already observed, be conceived 
jijid venerated in the most profound silenqc . 

dered 
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derpd as subsisting causally in deity, arc transcendenthj more excellent 
than they are when considered as effects proceeding from him, hence 
that mighty and all-comprehending whole, the first principle, is said to be 
all things prior to all ; priority here denoting exempt transcendency. As 
the monad and the centre of a circle are images from their simplicity 
of this greatest of principles, so likewise do they perspicuously shadow 
forth to us its causal comprehension of all things. For all number may 
be considered as subsisting occultly in the monad, and the circle in the 
centre ; this occult being the same in each with causal subsistence. 

That this conception of causal subsistence is not an hypothesis de* 
vised by the latter Plv^tonists, but a genuine dogm^ of Plato, is evident 
from what he says in the Philebus ; for in that Dialogue he expressly as- 
serts, that in Jupiter a royal intellect and a royal soul subsist according 
to cause. Pherecydes Syrus too, \n his Hymn to Jupiter, as cited by 
Kcrcher (inOedip, Egyptiac), has the following lines ; 

'O ©£0? £<rT< Kj/xxof, rerpotyuvof d^h rpiyuvoff 
Kiiv^i ^£ ypafifjifi, xtyTfoVi Ha< xavru irfo Travrm, 

j. e. Jove is a circle, trianffle and square, 

Center and line, and all things before all. 

From which testimonies the antiquity of this sublime doctrine is suffi- 
ciently appavcnt, 

And here it is necessary to observe that nearly alj philosophers prior 
to Jamblichus (as we are informed by Damascius ') asserted indeed 
that there is one superesscntial Gpd, but that the other gods had an 

* Ti hi 7ro>Xx ^eyfjv, ort kui tcj/j Geovf ovrug viroriUrai rovf ito^Xov;, o( ^pq lc([^(oMxou 0'P(^ihf vayret f iXo- 
ff-ofoi £va fxtv tivai lov v^epouaiov Geov Xsyovrff, r$u( af^oug ouffiuhi; iivaiy raig aTToroy evof tMafx-^f^iv tKOtov- 
lAfvouff Kcxi ffvai TO rufv vTrepovcriuv '^Xri$os ivaJwv, ouk aurart'Kuv viro(rra<rtuVf aWtc ruv «XAa^7r»/4€Vwy myro 
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essential sub&istence, and were deified by illuminations from the one^ 
They likewise said that tliere is a multitude of superesscntial unities, 
>vho are not self-perfect subsistences, but illuminated unions with deity, 
imparted to essences by the highest God. That this hypothesis, however, 
is not conformable to the doctrine of Plato is evident from his Parme- 
nides, in which he shows that the one does not subsist in itself. (See 
vol. iii. p. 133.) For as we have observed from Proclus, in the notes on 
that Dialogue, every thing which is the cause of itself and is self-subsistent 
is said to be in itself. H^nce as producing power always comprehends 
according to cause that which it produces, it is necessary that whatever 
produces itself should comprehend itself so far as it is a<:ause, and 
should be comprehended by itself so far as it is caused ; and that it 
should be at once both cause and the thing caused, that which com- 
prehends, and that which is comprehended. If therefore a subsistence 
in another signifies, according to Plato, the being produced by another 
more excellent cause (as we have shown in the note to p. 133, vol. iii.) 
a subsistence in itself must signify that which i& self-begotten, and pro- 
duced by itself. . If the one therefore is not self-subsistent as even 
transcending this mode of subsistence, and if it be necessary that there 
should be something self-subsistent, it follows that this must be the 
characteristic property of that which immediately proceeds from the in- 
effable. But that there must be something self-subsistent is evident, 
since unless this is. admitted there will not be a true suliiciency in any 
thing. 

Besides, as Damascius well observes, if that which is subordinate by 
nature is self-perfect, such as the human soul, much more will this be the 
case with a divine soul. But if with soul, this also will be true of in-i 
tellect. And if it be true of intellect, it will also be true of life : if of 
life, of being likewise; and if of being, of the unities above being, 

Tor 
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For the self-perfect, the self-sufficient, and that which is established in 
itself, will much more subsist in superior than in subordinate natures. 
If therefore these are in the latter, they will also be in the former, I 
mean the subsistence of a thing by itself, and essentialized in itself; and 
such are essence and life, intellect, soul, and body. For body, though 
it does not subsist from, yet subsists by itself; and through this belongs 
to the genus of substance, and is contradistinguished from accident, 
which cannot exist independent of a subject. 

Self-subsistent superessential natures therefore are the immediate 
progeny of the one, if it be lawful thus to denominate things, which 
ought rather to be called ineffable unfoldings into light from the ineffa- 
ble ; for progeny implies a producing caus^, and the one must be con- 
ceived a> :50Mething even more excellent than this. From this divine 
self-|)crftct and self-producing multitude, a series of self-perfect na- 
tures, viz of beings, lives, intellects, and souls proceeds, according to 
PliJto, in the last link of M'hich luminous series he also classes the hu- 
man soul ; proximately suspended from the daemoniacal order: for this 
order, as he clearly asserts in the Banquet^, " stands in the middle 
rank between thedivme and human, fills up the vacant space, and links 
together all intelligent nature.'' And here to the reader,who hasnot pene, 
trated the depths of Plato's philosophy, it will doubtless appear paradoxi- 
cal in the extreme, that any being should be said to produce itself, and yet 
at the same time proceed from a superior cause. The solution of this diffi • 
cuity is as follows : — Essential production, or that energy through which 
any nature produces something else by its very being, is the most perfect 
mode of production, because vestiges of it are seen in the last of . 
things ; thus fire imparts heat by its very essence, and snow coldness. 

* See vol. iii, page 500. Sec also a copious account of the nature of daemons in the note at the 
beginning of the First Aieibiades, vol. i. 

And 
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And in short, this is a producing of that kind, in which the effect is that 
secondarily which the cause is primarily. As this mode of production 
therefore, from its being the most perfect of all others, originates from 
the highest natures, it will consequently first belong to those self-sub- 
sistent powers, who immediately proceed from the ineffable, and will 
from them be derived to all the following orders of beings. But this 
energy, as beins: characterized by the essential, will necessarily be diffe- 
rent in different producing causes. Hence, from that which subsists at 
the summit of self-subsistent natures, a series of self-subsisting beings 
will indeed proceed, but then this series will be secondarily that which 
its cause is primarily, and the energy by which it produces itself will be 
secondary to that by which it is produced by its cause. Thus, for in- 
stance, the rational soul both produces itself (in consequence of being 
a self-motive nature), and is produced by intellect; but it is produced 
by intellect immutably^ and by itself transit ivdy ; for all its energies 
subsist in time, and are accompanied with motion. So far therefore as 
soul contains mtellect by participation, so far it is produced by intellect, 
but so far as it is self-motive it is produced by itself. In short, with re- 
spect to every thing self-subsistent, the summit of its nature is pro- 
duced by a superior cause, but the evolution of that summit is its 
own spontaneous energy ; and through this it becoms self-subsistent 
and self-perfect. 

That the rational soul, indeed, so far as it is rational, produces itself, 
may be clearly demonstrated as follows :— That which is able to impart 
any thing superior and i^aore excellent in any genus of things, can easily 
impart that which is subordinate and less excellent in the same genus ; 
but wdl being confessedly ranks higher and is more excellent than mere 
being. The rational soul imparts well being to itself, when it cultivates 
and perfects itself, and recalls and withdraws itself from the contagion 

of 
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of the body. It will therefore also impart hem^r to itself. And this 
with great propriety ; for all divine natures, and such things as possess 
theabihty of imparting any thing primarily to others, necessarily begin 
this energy from themselves. Of this mighty truth the sun himself is 
an ilUistrious example ; for he illuunnates all things with his light, and 
is himself light, and the fountain and origin of all splendor. Hence, 
since the soul imparts life and motion toother things, on which account 
Aristotle calls an animal aurowvjjTcv, self-moved, it will much more, and by 
a much greater priority, impart life and motion to itself. 

From this magnificent, sublime, and most scientific doctrine of Plato, 
respecting the arcane principle of things and his immediate progeny, it 
follows, that this incftablc cause is not the immediate maker of the 
universe, and this, as I have observed in the Introduction to the Timaeus, 
not through any defect, but on the contmry through transcendency of 
power. All things indeed arc ineffably unfolded from him at once, into 
light ; but divine media are necessary to the fabrication of the world. 
For if the universe was immediately produced from the ineffable, it 
would, agreeably to what we have above observed, be ineffable 'also in 
a secondary degree. But as this is by no means the case, it principally 
derives its immediate subsistence from a deity of a fabricative charac- 
teristic, whom Plato calls Jupiter, conformably to the theology of Or- 
j)heu-.. The intelligent reader will readily admit that this dogma is so 
far from being derogatory to the dignity of the Supjeme, that on the 
contrary it exalts that dignity, and preserves in a becoming manner the 
exempt transcendency of tiie ijiefi'able. If therefore we presume to- 
celebrate him, for, as we have already observed, it is more becoming to 
establish in silence those parturitions of the soul which dare anxiously to 
explore him, we should celebrate him as the principle of principles, 
i^id the fountain of deity, or, in the reverential language of the Egyp- 
tians, 
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tians, as a darkrxcss thrice unknown. Highly laudable indeed, and 
worthy the imitation of all posterity, is the veneration which the great 
antients paid to this immense principle. This I have already no- 
ticed in the Introduction to the Parmenides ; and I shall only observ^e 
at present in addition, that in consequence of this profound and most 
pious reverence of the first God, they did not even venture to give a 
name to the summit of that highest order of divinities which is denomi- 
nated intelligible. Hence, says Proclus, in his MSS. Scholia on the 
Cratylus, ** Not every genus of the gods has an appellation : for with 
respect to the first Deity, who is beyond all things, Parmenides teaches 
us that be is ineifable ; and the first genera of the intelligible gods, who 
are united to the one, and are called occult, have much of the unknown 
and ineffable. For that which is perfectly effable cannot be conjoined 
with the perfectly ineffable ; but it is necessary that the progression of 
intelligibles should terminate in this order, in which the first eflablc 
subsists, and that which is called by proper names. For there the first 
intelligible forms, and ihe intellectual nature of intelligibles, are un- 
folded into light. But the natures prior to this being silent and occult, 
arc only known by intelligence. Hence the whole of the telestic science 
energizing theurgically ascends as far as to this order. Orpheus also 
says, that this is first called by a name by the other gods ; for the light 
proceeding from it is known to and denominated by the intellectual 
gods.^' 

With no less magnificence therefore than piety, does Proclus thus speak 
concerning the ineffable principle of things. " Let^ us now if ever 

remove 

* Ay£ 3») ow, eiTf/j Tiorty xai yw rag zroXwfjJd; a'?rooxiva<rtifit6a yvwcfif, nai 'JTod to vomi>^v rjjf (un; e^w- 

piffUfuy tt^' r.fMV, uai Travruv r» npti^ia ycvo/isnt, ta iravrav curia •^rpoffiu/itv tyyvf. Effru it v/Jkiv /xn fMvcy 

^oi*Ky f*^^^ fotna<nai nfei*ia, /xvt^s jjo-y^ia twv ttu^uv nfim tjXTroSi^cnuf tyiv vpo^ to VfUTOv avayuyov Of[*nv 
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remove from ourselves multiform knowledge, exterminate all the vturiety 
of life, and in perfect quiet approach near to the cause of all things. 
For this purpose, let not only opinion and phantasy be at rest, nor the 
passions alone which impede our anagogic impulse to the first be at 
peaec ; but let the air, and the universe itself, be still. And let all 
things extend us with a tranquil power to communion with the in- 
effable. Let us also standing there, having transcended the intelligi- 
ble (if we contain any thing of this kind), and with nearly closed eye^ 
adoring as it were the rising sun, since it is not lawful for any being 
whatever intently to behold him,— let us survey the sun whence the light 
of the intelligible gods proceeds, emerging, as the poets say, from the 
bosom of the ocean ; aad again from this divine tranquillity descending 
into intellect, and from intellect employing the reasonings of the soul, 
let us relate to ourselves what the natures are, from which in this pro- 
gression we shall consider the first God as exempt. And let us as it 
were celebrate him, not as establishing the earth and the heavens; nor as 
giving subsistence to souls, and the generations of all animals ; for he 
produced these indeed, but among the last of things. But prior to these, 
let us celebrate him as unfolding into light the whole intelligible and 

«XX* Tjo-vxof /tAE" a*)/?, wux^ov h to -nav tovto' Travra h arpefxti rvi ^vva(A.ti trpoi rwi rou apfnrou (jurovixuiv mfMH 
avaTtmro), K«i (TTayrt^ bhU) km to vorjrov (ei 3Vj n toioutov tcrriv ev itifxty) vTrtp^pafMvTeg, Kai oiov ijXicv «v/(r- 
yovra TrpocKuvnffMrtiy /nf/ttywoa* roii o^fl:zXjwoif (oy yap ^e/juf avruTTnv ovh aM.o t(jcv oyruv ouhv) rov roivvv rou 
fcorof Tav vcnrm Sftfv u^iov eI uxeai^ou, (paviv o% 'xotnraty TTpo^aii/OfAsiov iSbvTfj, *a< uvQi^ £X t>j? tvGiou ravmi 
yaXmns £'5 t/ovv HcerixCocvrtiy xai xtto vou tok ttij ^-y^^if xpo^f^^^^' Xoy«r/t*oif, sivroifAtv %poi r\fA,xi awTovf, wr cln^u- 
ufvoy ev rrj itopiict raurvi rov Trparov ^eov jskifjitBa, Kai oiov vfiimvoofAev aurov qvx ot» y)H', nai oupafoat uTrecrrnfftv 
Ktyovtt^y QuS* au «ti 4'''X«f> "«' f'^'^" aTravTotvyinasii, nai raura fjtev yap, a>^* £5r' Ecrx-'*'»'o*j* •npo Se Toirrcov, 
«)5 9rav fitv ro vonr$v rm ^(uv yevo;, wav h ro voepof e^prwe, vra raj Je rovg u^(p rov HO<r(M)v^ tun tow? ev tm 
HofffM Sioyj fltTravraj, nai ui Btoq ett* Sewv uTravr'xV, xcu a; exag tva^mv, xal w? ruv a^uvaruv (lege aJvTwv) 
iTtiHUvx Twv TTpuruv, xat wj sratrnj criyrtf appmoTepoVf hai «« vaam tnr ap^tt^ oiyvuffTortpovy ayioi iv ayjw?, Toif 
MiiTo/f £ya9roj«f*/Ju/xfi£vo$ ^eoj{. Prod, in Plat. Theol. p. IC9. 
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intellectual genus of gods, together with all the supermundane and 
mundane divinities, — as the God of all gods, the Unity of all unities, 
and beyond the first adyta, — as more ineffable than all silence, and 
more unknown that all essence, — as holy among the holies, and con- 
cealed in the intelligible gods." Such is the piety, such the sublimity 
and magnificence of conception, with which the Platonic philosophers 
speak of that which is in reality in every respect ineffable, when they 
presume to speak about it, extending the ineffable parturitions of the 
soul to the ineffable cosensation of the incomprehensible one. 

From this sublime veneration of this most awful nature, which, as is 
noticed in the extracts from Damascius, induced the most antient theo- 
logists, philosophers, and poets, to be entirely silent concerning it, arose 
the great reverence which the antients paid to the divinities even of a 
mundane characteristic, or from whom bodies are suspended, consider- 
ing them also as partaking of the nature of the ineffable, and as so 
many links of the truly golden chain of deity. Hence we find in the 
Odyssey ^ , when Ulysses and Telemachus are removing the arms from 
the walls of the palace of Ithaca, and Minerva going before them with 
her golden lamp, fills all the place with a divine light, 



Telemachus having observed that certainly some one of the celestial 
gods was present, 

Ulysses says in reply, " Be silent^ restrain your intellect (i. e. even 
cease to energize intellectually), and speak not." 

2iy«, uai Kotra <rov voov ta^avsy (k-nV iputvvt, 
' Lib. xix. V. 40. 

Lastly^ 
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Lastly, from all that has been said, it must, I think, be immediately 
obvious to every one whose mental eye is not entirely blinded, that there 
can be no such thing as a trinity in the theology of Plato, in any re- 
spect analogous to the Christian Trinity. For the highest God, accord- 
ing to Plato, as we have largely shown from irresistible evidence, is so 
far from being a part of a consubsistent triad, that he is not to be con- 
numerated with any thing ; but is so perfectly exempt from all multi- 
tude, that he is even beyond being ; and he so ineffably transcends all 
relation and habitude, that language is in reality subverted about him, 
and knowledge refunded into ignorance. What that trinity however is 
in the theology of Plato, which doubtless gave birth to the Christian, 
will be evident to the intelligent from the notes on the Parmenides, and 
the extracts from Damascius '. And thus much for the doctrine of 
Plato concerning the principle of things, and his immediate offspring, 
the great importance of which will, I doubt not, be a sufficient apology 
for the length of this discussion. 

In the next place, following Proclus and Olympiodorus as our guides, 
let us consider the mode according to which Plato teaches us mystic 
conceptions of divine natures : for he appears not to have pursued 
every where the same mode of doctrine about these ; but sometimes ac- 
cording to a divinely inspired energy, and at other times dialectically 
he evolves the truth concerning them. And sometimes he symbolically 
announces their ineffable idioms, but at other times he recurs to them 
from images, and discovers in them the primary causes of wholes. For 
in the Phaedrus being evidently inspired, and having exchanged hu- 
man intelligence for a better possession, divine mania, he unfolds many 
arcane dogmas concerning the intellectual, liberated, and mundafie gods. 

." Vol. iii. near the end. See also the notes on the seventh epistle of Plato, vol. v. 

£2 But 
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But in the Sophista dialectically contending about being, and the sub- 
sistence of the one above beings, and doubting against philosophers 
more antient than himself, he shows how all beings are suspended from 
their cause and the first being, but that being itself participates of that 
unity which is exempt from all things, that it is a passive ' one, but not 
the one itself^ being subject to and united to the one, but not being that 
which is primarily one. In a similar manner too, in the Parmenides, 
he unfolds dialectically the progressions of being from the one, through 
the first hypothesis of that dialogue, and this, as he there asserts, ac- 
cording to the most perfect division of this method. And again in the 
Gorgias, he relates the fable concerning the three fabricators, and their 
demiurgic allotment. But in the Banquet he speaks concerning the 
union of love ; and in the Protagoras, about the distribution of mortal 
animals from the gods ; in a symbolical manner concealing the truth 
concerning divine natures, and as far as to mere indication unfolding 
his mind to the most genuine of his readers. 

Again, if it be necessary to mention the doctrine delivered through 
the mathematical disciplines, and the discussion of divine concerns 
from ethical or physical discourses, of which many may be con- 
templated in the Timoeus, many in the dialogue called Politicus, and 
many may be seen scattered in other dialogues ; — here likewise, to those 
who are desirous of knowing divine concerns through images, the me- 
thod will be apparent. Thus, for instance, the Politicus shadows forth 
the fabrication in the heavens. But the figures of the five elements, de- 
livered in geometrical proportions in the Timaeus, represent in images 
the idioms of the gods who preside over the parts of the universe. And 

» It is necessary to obferve, that, according to Plato, whatever participates of any thing is said 
. to be pasfive to that which It participates, and the participations themselves are called by him 
passions, 

the 
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the divisions of the essence of the soul in that dialogue shadow forth 
the total orders of the gods. To this we may also add, that Plato com- 
poses polities, assimilating them to divine natures, and adorning them 
from the whole world and the powers which it contains. All these, 
therefore, through the similitude of, mortal to divine concerns, exhibit 
tons in images the progressions, orders, and fabrications of the latter. 
And such are the modes of theologic doctrine employed by Plato. 

" But those,'' says Proclus '^, " who treat of divine concerns in an in- 
dicative manner, either speak symbolically and fabulously, or through 
images. And of those who openly announce their conceptions, some 
frame their discourses according to science, but others according to in- 
spiration from the gods. And he who desires to signify divine concerns 
through symbols is Orphic, and, in short, accords with those who write fa- 
bles respecting the gods. But he who does this through images is Pytha- 
goric. For the mathematical disciplines were invented by the Pythago- 
reans, in order to a reminiscense of divine concerns, to which, through 
these as images, they endeavour to ascend. For they refer both numbers 
and figures to the gods, according to the testimony of their historians. 
But the entheastic character, or he who is divinely inspired, unfolding 
the truth itself concerning the gods essentially, perspicuously ranks 
among the highest initiators. For these do not think proper to unfold 
the divine orders, or their idioms, to their familiars through veils, but 
announce their powers and their numbers, in consequence of being 
moved by the gods themselves. But the tradition of divine concerns 
according to science, is the illustrious prerogative of the Platonic phi- 
losophy. For Plato alone, as it appears to me of all those who are 
known to us, has attempted methodically to divide and reduce into 
order the regular progression of the divine genera, their mutual dif- 

' In Plat. Theol. lib. i. cap. 4. 
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ference, the common idioms of the total orders, and the distributed 
idioms in each/' 

Again, since Plato employs fables, let us in the first place consider 
whence the antients were induced to devise fables, and in the second 
place, what the difference is between the fables of philosophers and 
those of poets. In answer to the first question then, it is necessary to 
know, that the antients employed fables, looking to two things, viz. na- 
ture, and our soul. They employed them by looking to nature, and the 
fabrication of things, as follows. Things unapparent are believed from 
things apparent, and incorporeal natures from bodies. For seeing the 
orderlj^ arrangement of bodies, we understand that a certain incorporeal 
power presides over them ; as with respect to the celestial bodies, tliey 
have a certain presiding motive power. As we therefore see that our 
body is moved, but is no longer so after death, we conceive that it was 
a certain incorporeal power which moved it. Hence, perceiving that 
we believe things incorporeal and unapparent from things apparent and 
corporeal, fables came to be adopted, that we might come from things 
apparent to certain unapparent natures ; as, for instance, that on hearing 
the adulteries, bonds, and lacerations of the gods, castrations of heaven> 
and the like, we may not rest satisfied with the ap|)arent meaning of 
^uch like particulars, but may proceed to the unapparent, and investi- 
gate the true signification. After this manner, therefore, looking to the 
nature of things, were fables employed. 

But from looking to our souls, they originated as follows : While we 
are children we live according to the phantasy ; but the phantastic part 
is conversant with figures, and types, and things of this kind. That the 
phantastic part in us therefore may be preserved, we employ fables, in 
consequence of this part rejoicing in fables. It may also be said, that 
a fable is nothing else tlian a false discourse shadowing forth the truth : 

foi 
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for a fable is the image of truth. But the soul is the image of the na- 
tures prior to herself: and hence the soul very properly rejoices in fables, 
as an image in an image. As we are therefore from our childhood nou- 
rished in fables, it is necessary that they should be introduced. And 
thus much for the first problem, concerning the origin of fables. 

In the next place let us consider what the difference is between the 
fables of philosophers ' and poets. Each therefore has sorrt^gthing in 

M'hich 

* The following excellent account of the different species of fables is given by the philosopher 
Sallust, in his book on the Gods and the World, chap. iv. 

" Of fables, some are theological, others physical, others psychical (or belonging to soul), 
others material, and lastly, others arc mixed from these. Fables are theological which employ 
nothing corporeal, but speculate the very essences of the gods ; such as the fable which asserts that 
Saturn devoured his children : for it obscurely intimates the nature of an intellectual god, since 
€very Intellect returns into itself. But we speculate fables physically, when we speak concerning 
the energies of the gods about the world; as when considering Saturn the same as Tim^ and call- 
ing the parts of time the children of the universe, we assert that the children are devoured by their 
parents. And we employ fables in a psychical mode, when we contemplate the energies of soul; 
because the intellections of our souls, though by a discursive energy they proceed into other things* 
yet abide in their parents. Lastly, fables are material, such as the Egyptians ignorantly employ, 
considering and calling corporeal natures divinities ; such as Isis, earth ; Osiris, humidity; Typhon, 
heat: or again, denominating Saturn, water; Adonis, fruits ; and Bacchus, wine. And indeed 
to assert that these are dedicated to the gods, in the satne manner as herbs, stones, and animals, 
is the part of >vise men ; but to call them gods is alone the province of madmen ; unless we speak 
in the same manner, as when, from established custom, we call the orb of the sun and its rays the 
sun itself. 

" But we may perceive the mixed kind of fables, as well in many other particulars, as in the 
fable which relates, that Discord at a banquet of the gods threw a golden apple, and that a dis- 
pute about it arising from the goddesses, they were sent by Jupiter to take the judgment of 
Paris, who, charmed with the beauty of Venus, gave her the apple in preference to the rest. For 
in this fable, the banquet denotes the supermundane powers of the gods; and on this account 
they subsist in conjunction with each other : but the golden apple denotes the world, which an 
account of its composition from contrary natures, is not improperly said to be thrown by Dis- 

cordj 
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which it abounds more than, and something in which it is deficient 
from, the other. Thus, for instance, the poetic fable abounds in this, 
that' we must not rest satisfied with the apparent meaning, but pass on 
to the occult truth. For who, endued with intellect, would believe that 
Jupiter was desirous of having connection with Juno, and on the 
ground, without waiting to go into the bed-chamber. So that 
the poetic fable abounds, in consequence of asserting such things as 
do not suffer us to stop at the apparent, but lead us to explore the 
occult truth. But it is defective in this, that it deceives those of a juve- 
nile age, Plato therefore neglects fable of this kind, and banishes 
Homer from his Republic ; because youth, on hearing such fables, will 
not be able to distinguish wliat is allegorical from what is not. 

Philosophical fables, on the contrary, do not injure those that go no 
further than the apparent meaning. Thus, for instance, they assert that 
there are punishments and rivers under the earth : and if we adhere to 
the literal meaning of these we shall not be injured. But they are de- 
ficient in this, that as their apparent signification does not injure, we 
often content ourselves with this, and do not explore the latent truth. 
We may also say that philosophic fables look to the energies of the soul. 
For if we were entirely intellect alone, and had no connection with 
phantasy, we should not require fables, in consequence of always asso* 
ciating with intellectual natures. If, again, we were entirely irrational, 

cord, or Strife. But again, since different gifts are imparted to the world by different gods, they 
appear to contend with each other for the apple. And a soul living according to sense (for this 
is Paris), not perceiving other powers in the universe, asserts that the contended apple subsists 
alone through the beauty of Venus. But of these species of fables, such as are theological, belong, 
to philosophers ; the physical and psychical to poets; and the mixed to the mysteries *; since the 
intention of all mystic ceremonies is to conjoin us with the world and the gods.** 

• See more concerning this species of febles in my Dissertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries.. 

and 
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and lived according to the phantasy, and had no other energy than this, 
it would be requisite that the whole of our life should be fabulous. 
Since, however, we possess intellect, opinion, and phantasy, dcmonstra- 
tious are given with a view to intellect: and hence Plato says, that, if 
you are willing to energize according to intellect, you will have demon- 
strations bound with adamantine chains ; if according to opinion, you 
will have the testimony of renowned persons ; and if according to the 
phantasy, you have fables by which it is excited ; so that from all these 
you will derive advantage. 1 . 

Plato theiefore rejects the more tragical mode of mythologizing c^ 
the antient poets, who thought proper to establish an arcane theology 
respecting the gods, and on this account devised wanderings, castra- 
tions, battles, and lacerations of the gods, and many otlier such sym- 
bols of the truth about divine natures which this theology conceals ; — 
this mode he rqects, and asserts that it is in every respect most foreign 
from erudition. But he considers those mythological discourses about 
the gods, as more persuasive and more adapted to truth, which assert 
that a divine nature is the cause of all good, but of no evil, and that it 
is void of all mutation, comprehending in itself the fountain of truth- 
but never becoming the cause of any deception to others. For such types 
of theology Socrates delivers in the Republic. 

AU the fables therefore of Plato guarding the truth in concealment, 
have not even their externally-apparent apparatus discordant with our 
undisciplined and unperverted anticipations of divinit3^ But they 
bring with them an image of the mimdane composition, in which both 
the apparent beauty is worthy o-f divinity, and a beauty more divine 
than this is cstablislied in the unappare^t; lives and powers of its causes. 

In the next place, that the reader ma}^ see whence, and from what 
dialogues principally the theological dogmas of Plato may be collected, I 

VOL. I. 2 shall 
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shall present liim with the following translation of what Proclus* has 
admirably written on this subject. 

" The truth (says he) concerning the gods pervades^ as I may say^ 
through all the Platonic dialogues^ and in all of them conceptions of 
the- first philosophy, venerable^ clear, and supernatural, are dissemi- 
nated, in some more obscurely, but in others more conspicuously; — ^ 
conceptions which excite those that are in any respect able to partake- 
of them, to the immaterial and separate essence of the gods. And as 
in each part of the universe and in nature itself, the demiurgus of all 
tvhich the world contains established resembfences of the unknown 
essence of the gods, that all things might be converted to divinity through* 
Iheiy alliance with it, in like manner I am of opinion, that the divine in- 
tellect of Plato weaves conceptions about the gods with all its progeny,, 
and leaves nothing deprived of tlie mention of divinity, that from the 
whole of its offspring, a reminiscence of total natures may be obtained 
and imparted to the genuine lovers of divine concerns, 

" But if it be requisite to lay before the reader those dialogues out 
4)f many, which principally unfold to us the mystic discipline about the 
gods, I shall not err in ranking among this number the Pha^do and Ph?e- 
drus, the Banc^uet and the Pliilebus, and togetlier with these the So- 
pliista and Politicus, the Cratylus and the Timaeus. For all these are 
full through the whole of themselves, as I ma.y say, of the divine science 
of Plato. But I should place in the second rank after these, the fable 
in the Gorgias, and that in the Protagoras ; likewise the assertions about 
the providence of the gods in the Laws, and such things as are delivered 
about the Fates, or the mother of the Fates, or the circulations of the 
universe, in the tenth book of the Republic. Again, you may, if you 

• In Plat. Theol. lib. i, cap. 5, &c. 

please, 
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please, place in the third rank those Epistles, through which we may be 
able to arrive at the science about divine natures. For in these, mention 
is made of the three kings ; and many other divine dogmas worthy the 
Platonic theory arc delivered. It is necessary therefore, regarding these, 
to explore in them each order of the gods. 

" Thus from the Philebus, we may receive the science respecting die 
one good, and the two first principles of things (bound and infinity) to- 
getlier with the triad subsisting from these. For you will fi^d all these 
distinctly delivered to us by Plato in that dialogue. But from the Ti- 
ma^^us you may obtain the theory about intelligibles, a divine narration 
about the demiurgic monad, and the most full truth about the mundane 
gods. From the Phacdrus you may learn all the intelligible and ititellec- 
tual genera, and the liberated orders of the gods, which are proximately 
established above the celestial circulations. From the Politicus you 
may obtain the theory of the fabrication in the heavens, of the periods 
of the universe, and of the intellectual causes of those periods. But 
from the Sophista you may learn the whole sublunary generation, and 
the idiom of the gods who are allotted the sublunary region, and pre- 
side over its generations and corruptions. And with respect to each of 
the gods, we may obtain many sacred conceptions from the Banquet, 
many from the Cratylus, and many from the Phaedo. For in each of 
these dialogues more or less mention is made of divine names, from 
which it is easy for those who ar^e exercised in divine concerns to disco- 
ver by a reasoning process the idioms of each. 

" It is necessary, however, to evince, that each of the dogmas ac- 
cords with Platonic principles, and the mystic traditions of theologi?ts. 
For all the Grecian theology is the progeny of the mystic doctrine of Or- 
pheus ; Pythagoras fin^t of all learning from Aglaophemus the orgies of 
the gods, but Plato in the second place receiving an all-perfect science 

g2 of 
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of the divinities from the Vythngovic and Orphic >vritings. For in the 
Philebus, referring the theory about the two forms of principles (bound 
and infinity) to the Pythagoreans, he calls them men dwelling with the 
gods, and truly blessed. Philolaus, therefore, the Pythagorean, has 
left for us in writing many admirable conceptions about these princi- 
ples, celebrating their common progression into beings, and their sepa- 
rate fabrication. Again, in theTimaeus, endeavouring to teach us about the 
sublunary gods and their order, Plato flies to theologists, calls them the 
sons of the gods, and makes them the fathers of the truth about these 
divinities. And lastly, he delivers the orders of the sublunary gods 
proceeding from wholes, according to the progression delivered by theo- 
logists of the intellectual kings. Further still, in the Cratylus, he follows 
the traditions of theologists respecting the order of the divine proces- 
sions. But in the Gorgias he adopts the Homeric dogma, respecting 
the triadic hypostases of the demiurgi. And, in short, he every where 
discourses concerning tlie gods agreeably to the principles of theologists ; 
rejecting indeed the tragical part of mythological fiction, but establisl^ 
ing first hypotheses in common with the authors of fables. 

" Perhaps, however, some one may here object to us, that we do not 
in a proper manner exhibit the everywhere dispersed theology of Plato, 
and that we endeavour to heap together different particulars from dif- 
ferent dialogues, as if we were studious of collecting many things into 
one mixture, instead of derivins: them all from one and the same foun- 
tain. For if this were our intention^ we might indeed refer different 
dogmas to different treatises of Plato, but we shall by no means have a 
precedaneous doctrine concerning the gods, nor will there be any dia- 
logue which presents us with an all-perfect and entire procession of tlie 
divine genera, and their coordination with each other. But we shall 
be similar to those who endeavour to obtain a whole from parts, through 

the 
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ilie Nvant of a whole prior ^ to parts, and to weave together the perfect^ 
from things imperfect, when, on the contrary, the imperfect ought to 
have the first cause of its generation in the perfect. For the Timaeus, 
for instance, will teach us the theory of the intelligible genera, and the 
Phaedrus appears to present us with a regular account of the first intel- 
lectual orders. But where will be the coordination of intellectuals to 
intelligibles ? And what will be the generation of second from first na- 
tures ? In short, after what manner the progression of the divine orders 
takes place from the one principle of all things, and how in the gene, 
rations of the gods, the orders between the one, and all-perfect numbep, 
are filled up, we shall be unable to evince. 

*' Further still, it may be said, where will be the venerableness of 
your boasted science about divine natures ? For it is absurd to call 
these dogmas, which are collected from many places, Platonic, and 
which, as you acknowledge, are reduced from foreign names to the 
philosophy of Plato ; nor are you able to evince the whole entire truth 
about divine natures. Perhaps, indeed^ they will say, that certain per- 
sons, junior to Plato, have delivered in their writings, and left to theif 
disciples, one perfect form of philosophy. You, therefore, are able to 
produce one entire theory about nature from the Timaeus ; but from 
the Republic, or Laws, the most beautiful dogmas about morals, and which 
tend to one form of philosophy. Alone, therefore, neglecting the trea- 
tise of Plato, which contains all the good of the first philosophy, and 
which may be called the summit of the whole theory, yon will be 
deprived of the most perfect knowledge of beings, unless you are so 
much infatuated, as to boast on account of fabulous fictions, though an 

' A whole prior to parts is that which causally contains parts in itfelf. Such parts too, when 
they proceed from their occult causal subsistence, and have a distinct being of their own, are 
nevertheless comprehended, though in a different manner, in their producing whole. 

analysis 
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analysis of thitigs of this kind abounds with much of the probable, but 
not of the demonstrative. Besides, things of this kind are only delivered 
adventitiously in the Platonic dialogues; as the fable in the Protagoras, 
which is inserted for the sake of tlie political science, and the demon* 
strations respecting it. In like mannei* the fable in the Republic is 
inserted for the sake of justice ; and in the Gorgias for the sake of tem^ 
perance. For Plato combines fabulous narrations with investigations 
of ethical dogmas, not for the sake of the fables, but for the sake of 
the leading design, that we may not only exercise the intellectual part 
of the soul, through contending reasons, but that the divine part of the 
soul may more perfectly receive the knowledge of beings, through its 
sympathy with more mystic concerns. For from other discourses we 
resemble those who are compelled to the reception of trutii ; but from 
fables we are affected in an ineffable manner, and call forth our unper- 
verted conceptions, venerating the mystic information which they 
contain. 

" Hence, as it appears to me, Timaeus with great propriety thinks it 
fit that we should produce the divine genera, following the inventors of 
fables as sons of the gods, and subscribe to their always generating 
secondary natures from such as are first, though they should speak 
without demonstration. For this kind of discouree is not demonstrative, 
but entheastic, or the progeny of divine inspiration ; and was invented 
by the antients, not through necessity, but for the sake of persuasion, 
not regarding naked discipline, but sympathy with things themselves. 
But if you are willing to speculate not only the causes of fables, but of 
other theological dogmas, you will find that some of them are scattered 
in the Platonic dialogues for the sake of ethical, and others for the sake 
of phj^sical considerations. For in the Philcbus, Plato discourses con- 
^cerning bound and infinity, for the sake of pleasure, and a life according 

to 
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to Intellect. For I think the latter are species of the former. In the 
Timaeus the discourse about the intelligible gods is assumed for the sake 
of the proposed physiology. On which account, it is every where ne- 
cessary that images should be known from paradigms, but that the 
paradigms of material things should be immaterial, of sensibles intelli-^ 
gible, and of physical forms, separate from nature. But in the Phaedrus, 
Plato celebrates the supercelestial place, the subcelestial profundity, 
and every genus under this for the sake of amatory mania ; the manner 
in which the reminiscence of souls takes place ; and the passage to 
these from hence. Every where, however, the leading end, as I may 
say, is either physical or political, while the conceptions about divine 
natures arc introduced either for the sake of invention or peifcction. 
How, therefore, can such a theory as yours be any longer venerable and 
supernatural, and worthy to be studied beyond every thing, when it is 
neither able to evince the whole in itself, nor the perfect, nor that which 
is precedaneous in the writings of Plato, but is destitute of all these, is 
violent and not spontaneous, and does not possess a genuine, but an 
adventitious order, as in a drama ? And such are the particulars which 
may be urged against our design. 

" To this objection I shall make a just and perspicuous reply. I 
say then that Plato every where discourses about the gods agreeably to 
antient opinions and the nature of things. And sometimes indeed, for 
the sake of the cause of the things proposed, he reduces them to the 
principles of the dogmas, and thence, as from an exalted place of survey, 
contemplates the nature of the thing proposed. But sometimes he 
establishes the theological science as the leading end. For in the Phee- 
drus, his subject respects intelligible beauty, and the participation of 
beauty pervading thence through all things ; and in the Banquet it 
respects the amatory order. 

" But if it be necessary to consider, in one Platonic dialogue, the all- 
perfect. 
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perfect, whole and connected, extending as far as to the complete num- 
ber of theology, I shall perhaps assert a paradox, and which will alone 
be apparent to our familiars. Wc ought however to dare, since we have 
begun the assertion, and affirm against our opponents, that the I^ar- 
menides, and the mystic conceptions of this dialogue, will accomplish 
all you desire. For in this dialogue, all the divine genera proceed in 
order from the first cause, and evince their mutual suspension from 
each other. And those indeed which are highest, connate with the one, 
and of a primary nature, are allotted a form of subsistence characterized 
by unity, occult and simple ; but such as are last, are multiplied, are 
distributed into many parts, and excel in number, but are inferior in 
power to such as are of a higher order; a id such as are middle., accord- 
ing to a convenient proportion, are more composite than their causes, but 
more simple than their proper progeny. And, in 3hort, all the axioms 
of the theological science appear in perfection in this dialogue ; and all 
the divine orders are exhibited subsisting in connexion. So that this is 
nothing else than the celebrated generation of the gods, and the pro- 
cession of every kind of being from the ineffable and unknown cause 
of wholes '. The Parmenides therefore enkindles in the lovers of Plato 
the whole and perfect light of the theological science. But after this, 
the aforementioned dialogues distribute parts of the mystic discipline 
about the gods, and all of them, as I may say, participate of divine 
wisdom, and excite our spontaneous conipcptions respecting a divine na- 
ture. And it is necessary to refer all the parts of this mystic discipline 
to these dialogues^ and these again to the one and all perfect theory of 

» The principle of all things is celebrated by Platonic philosophy as the cause of wholes, because 
through transcendency of power he first produces those powers in the universe which rank as 
■wholes, and afterwards those which rank as parts, through thefe. Agreeably to this Jupiter, tlie 
artificer of the un" verse, is almost always called h^^mfyoi rav o^wv, tKe demiurgus of wholes, Sec 
ibe TimaEUS, anJ the Introduction to ii. 

the 
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tte Pavmeuicles. For thus, as it appears to me, we shall suspend the 
more imperfect from the perfect,, and parts from wholes, and shall ex- 
hibit reasons assimilated to things, of which, according to the Platonic 
Timaeus, they are interpreters. Such then is our answer to the objec- 
tion which may be urged against us ; and thus we refer the Platonic 
theory to the Parmenides; just as the Tima&us is acknowledged by all 
who have the least degree of intelligence to contain the whole science 
about nature." 

All that is here asserted by Proclus will be immediately admitted by 
the reader who understands the outlines which we have here given of 
the theology of Plato, and who is besides this a complete master of the 
mystic meaning of the Parmenides ; which I trust he will find suffi- 
ciently unfolded, through the assistance of Proclus, in the introduction 
and notes to that dialogue. 

The next impoilant Platonic dogma in order, is that concerning ideas, 
about which the reader will find so much said in the notes oa the Par- 
menides, that but little remains to be added here. Tliat little however 
is as follows : The divine Pythagoras, and all those who liave legiti- 
mately received his doctrines, among whom Plato holds the most dis^ 
tinguished rank, asserted that there are many orders of beings, viz, intel- 
ligible, intellectual, dianoetic, physical, or, in short, vital and corporeal 
essences. For the progression of things, the subjection which naturally 
subsists together with such progression, and the power of diversity in 
coordinate genera,* give subsistence to all the multitude of corporeal 
and incorporeal natures. They said, therefore, that there are three or- 
ders in the whole extent of beings, viz. the mtelligible, the dianoetic, and 
the sensible ; and that in each of these ideas subsist, cliaracteri^ed by the 
respective essential properties of the natui'es by which they are con- 
tained. And with respect to intelligible ideas, these they placed among 
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divine natures, together with tlie producing, paradigmatic, and final 
causes of things in a consequent brdier. ' For if these three causes some- 
times concur, and are united among themselves (which Aristotle says is 
the case), without doubt this will not happen in tlie lowest works of na- 
ture, but in the first and most excellent causes of all things, which on 
account of their exuberant fecundity have a power generative of all 
things, and from their converting and rendering similar to themsclve» 
the natures which they have generated, are the paradigms or exemplars 
of all things. But as these divine causes act for their own sake, and on 
account of their own goodness, do they not exhibit the final cause ? 
Since therefore intelligible forms are of this kind, and are the leaders of 
so much good to wholes, they give completion to the divine orders, 
though they largely subsist about the intelligible order contained in tho 
artificer of the universe. But dianoetic forms or ideas imitate the intel- 
lectual, which have a prior subsistence, render the order of soul similar 
to the intellectual order, and comprehend all tilings in a secondary 
degree. 

These forms beheld in divine natures possess a fabricative power, but 
with us they are only gnostic, and no longer demiurgic, through the de- 
fluxion of our wings, or degradation of our intellectual powers. For, 
as Plato says in the Phaedrus, when the winged powers of the soul are 
perfect and plumed for flight, she dwells on high, and in conjunc- 
tion with divine natures governs the world. In the Timoeus, he mani- 
festly asserts that the demiurgus implanted thesse^ dianoetic forms in 
souls, in geometric, arithmetic^ and harmonic proportions : but in his 
Republic (in the section of a line in the 6th book) he calls them images 
of intelligibles ; and on this account does not for the most part disdain 
to denominate them intellectual, as being the exemplars of sensible na- 
tures. In the Phaedo he says that these are the causes to us of re- 
miniscence ; 
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miniscence ; because disciplines are nothing else than reminiscence!^ of 
middle dianoetic forms, from which the productive powers of naturo 
being derived, and inspired, give birth to all the mundane phaenomena.. 
. Plato however did not consider things definable, or in modern Ian* 
guage abstract ideas, as the only universals, but prior to these he 
established those principles productive of science which essentially reside 
in the soul, as i& evident from his Phaedrus and; Phaedo.. In the loth 
book of the Republic too, he venerates those separate forms which sub- 
sist in a divine intellect. In the Phaedrus, he asserts that souls, elevated 
to the supercelestial place, behold justice herself, temperance herself, 
and science herself; and lastly in the Phaedo he evinces the immortality 
of the soul from the hypothsis of separate forms. 

Syrianus*, in his commentary on the LSth book of Aristotle's Meta- 
jphysics, shows, in defence of Socrates^ TlatOy the Parmenidaeans, and 
Pythagoraeans, that idea* were not introduced by these divine men, ac- 
cording to the usual meaning of names^ as wjis the opinion of Chrysip- 
jm^, Archcdemus,. and many ©f the junior Stoics; for ideas are dis- 
tinguished by many differences, from things which are denominated 
fcom custom. Nor do they subsist, says^ he, together with intellect, 
in the &ame manner a» thoee slender conceptions which are denominated 
ttniversals abstracted from sensibles, according to the hypothesis of 
Longinus*; for if tliat which subsists is unsubstantial, it cannot be 
€ORSubsistent with intellect. Nor are ideas according to these men 

' See my translation of Aristotle's Metaphybics, p. 347. If the reader conjoins what is said 
concerning ideas in the notes 00 that work, with the introduction and notes to the Parmenidtrs 
in this, he will be in possession of nearly all that is to be found inthewriiings of the antients on 
this subject. 

* It appears from this pa«sage of Syriapus that Xonginus was the original inventor oX the- theory 
oC abstract ideas ; and ibat Mr. Locke was merely ^he restorer of it*. 

h.2 notie^us^ 
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notions^ as Cleantbes afterwaids asserted tlieni to be. Nor is idea de- 
finitive reason, nor material form : for these Sul^sist in composition and 
division, and verge to matter. But ideas arc perfect, simple, imma- 
teiial, and impartible natures. And what wonder is there, says Sy*- 
rianus, if we should separate things which are so much distant from each 
other ? Since neither do we imitate in this particular Plutarch, Atticus, 
and IJemocritus, who, because universal reasons perpetually subsist in 
tlie essence of tiie soul, were of opiaion that these reasons are ideas : for 
though they separate them from the universal insensible natures, yet il 
is not proper to conjoin in one and the sam6, the reasons of soul, and an 
ijitcllect such as ours, with paradigmatic and immaterial forms, and de*. 
niiurgic intellections. But as the divine Plato says, it is the province of 
our soul to collect things into one by a reasoning pix>cess, and to possess 
a reminiscence of those transcendent spectacles, which we once beheld 
when governing the universe in conjunction with divinity. Boethus', 
the peripatetic too, with whom it is proper to join Cornutus, thought that 
ideas are the same with universals in sensible natures. However, whe-* 
ther these universals are prior to particulars, they are not prior in such a 
manner as to be denudated from the habitude which they possess with 
respect to them, nor do they subsist as the causes of particulars ; both 
which are the prerogatives of ideas : or whether they are posterior to 
particulars, as many are accustomed to call them, how can tilings of pos- 
terior origin, which have no essential subsistence, but are nothing more 
than slender conceptions, sustain the dignity of fabricative ideas ? 

In what manner then, says Syrianus, do ideas subsist according to the 
contemplative lovers of truth ? We reply, intelligibly and tetradically 
(jwr^wff ?ca/ Tf TpaJ/xo'f ), mammal iistlf (--v t« avTo^a;^;), or the extremity of the 

* This was a Greek philosopher, who is joften cited by Simplicius in his Commentary on the 
Predicaments, and must not therefore be confounded with Boelius, the Roman senator and phi- 
losopher. 

intelligible 
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intelligible order ' ; but intellectually and decadicall}' (vofpwj jia/ Sfy.aJ/KWf )^ 
in tlie intellect of tlie artificer of the universe: for, according to the 
Pythagoric Hymn, " Divine number proceeds from the retreats of the 
undecaying monad, till it arrives at the divine tetrad which produced 
the mother of all things, tlic universal recipient, venerable, circularly 
in\csting all things with bound, immovable and unwearied, and v/hicb 
hs denominated the saored dccad, both by the immortal gods and earth- 
born m('Jl." iryj.iri /«.: o ^ao; u-A^jJi^y ujg l'r,(nv o Tlv9cxyon£ic - ?/f kvtov -luvof^ 

Mi/vacjj fH Kci'V-«'"'°f anrpaTOL err' av ochT-t; 
TBTpsiSa fJTi Ca^fxv, r[ ^n texe ixnrtpa rrair:.,, 
Ha\'hx.t^y trfxaQeipav, opoy wrpt va^i ndiKTctv^ 
Arp-)7TQVf oKafjLotrovy ^exaSa x'Ktiovai fjnv ayir.j 

And such is the mode of their subsistence according to Orplieus, Py- 
thagoras, and Plato. Or if it be requisite to speak in more familiar 
language, an intellect sufhcient to itself, and which is a most perfect 
cause, presides over the wholes of the universe, and through these go- 
verns all its j)arts ; but at the same time that it fabricates all mundane 
natures, and benefits them by its })rovidential energies, it preserves its 
own most divine and immaculate purity ; and while it illuminates all 
thinixs, is not minolcd with the natures which it illuminates. This intel- 
lect, therefore, comprehending in the depths of its essence an ideal 
v.orld, replete with all various forms, excludes privation of cause, and 
casual su.bsistenee, from its energy. But as it in}j)arts every good and all 
possible beauty to its fabrications, it converts the universe to itself, 
and rcnders it similar to its own oraniform nature. Its energy, too, is 
such as its intellection ; but it understands all things, since it is most 
perfect. Hence there is not any thing which ranks among true beings, 

* For an account of this order, see the Introduction to theTimceus, and notes on the Parnicnides. 

that 
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that is not comp? ekended m the essence pf intellect ; but it always esta^ 
felish^fr in Itaelf ideas, which are not different frpm itself and its essence^ 
l^ut give completion to it, and introduce to die whole of things a causQ 
which is at the same time productive, paradigmatic^ and finaL For it 
energi2?es^ as iateHeet, and the ideas which it contains are paradigmatic^ 
as being forms^; and they en^rgi^ from themsejyesj and according ta 
their own exuberant goodness. And such are the Platonic dogmas con* 
eerning. id^a«, ^Yhich sophistry and ignorance ipay indeed oppose, but 
will never be ai)le toconfnte. 

From this intelligible world, replete with omniform ideas, this sensi>- 
ble world,, according to Platq, perpetually flow^, depending on its arti-^ 
ficer intellect, in the same manner as shadow on its forming, substance. 
For as a deity of an intellectual characteristic is its fabricator, and- 
both the essence and energy of intellect ar^ established in eternity, 
the sensible universe,- which i* the effect or production, of sucb 
an eneigy^ m^st be ^onsubsi^teni wiih itsr ca^uso, or, in other words,* 
muj^t be 'A perpetual emanati^A fl"om it* This will b^ evident from, 
considering, tliat every thing which is generated, is either gene- 
rated by ^^K OT by nature,, or according to powTr. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that every, thing operating according to nature or art 
should he prior to the thing* produced; but that tilings operating 
according to power should have th^ir prod i,\ct ions coexistent witii. 
themselv^; juntas the wn produces light coexistent with itself; fire, 
hjeat ; and snow, coldness. If therefore the artificer of the universe 
producect" it by art, he would npt cause it simply to be, but to be in. 
some pai:ti€ular manner ; f<x^ ^]^ art produces form. Whence therefore 
does the wov'ld dcKive its being ? If he produced it fvom. nature, since 
that which., makes by natui*e ijoaparis something of itself to- its produc* 
tions, and the maker of the world is incorporeal, it Avould be necessary 
that the world,, the offspring of such an energy, should be incorporeal. 

It 
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It remains, therefore, that the demiurgus produced the universe by 
bower alone ; but every thing generated by power subsists together with 
the cause containing this power : and hence productions of this kind can- 
hot be destroyed, unless the producing cause is deprived of power. Tho 
divine intellect therefore that produced the sensible universe caused it 
to be coexistent with himself. 

This world thus depending on its divine artificer, who is himself att 
intelligible world, replete with the archetypal ideas of all things, consi- 
dered according to its corporeal nature, is perpetually flowing, and per- 
petually advancing to being (» t« yiyn^a-deu)^ and compared with its para- 
digm, has no stability or reality of being. However, considered as atii* 
mated by a divine soul, and as receiving the illuminations of all the 
supermundane gods, and being itself the receptacle of divinities frorh 
whom bodies are suspended, it is said by Plato in the Timaeus to be a 
blessed god. The great body of this world too, which subsists in a per- 
petual dispersion of temporal extension, may be properly called a 
whole with a total subsistence^ on account of the perpetuity of its dura- 
tion, though this is nothing more than a flowing eternity. And h^nce 
Plato calls it a whole of wholes ; by the other wholes which are com- 
prehended in it meaning, the cekstial spheres, the sphere of five, 
the whole erf air considered as one great orb ; the whole earth, and 
the whole sea. The%c srplieres, which are caHed by Platonic writer^, 
parts with a total Sithsistenee^ are considered by Plato as aggregately per- 
petual* For if the body of the world is perpetual, this also must be 
the case with its larger parts, on account of their exquisite alliance to 
it, and in order that wholes with a partial subsistence, such as all indi- 
viduals, may rank in the last gradation of things. 

As the world too, considered as one great comprehending whole, is 
called by Plato a divme animarl, to likewise every whole which it 

contains 
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contains is a world, possessing, in the fn'st place, a scit-perfect unity; 
proceeding from the ineflable, by which it becoiwes a o-od ; in the 
second place, a divine intellect ; in the third place, a divine soul ; and 
in the last place, a deified body. Hence each of these wholes is the 
producing cause of all the multitude which it contains, and on this 
account is said to be a whole prior to parts ; because, considered as 
possessing an eternal form which holds all its parts together, and 
gives to the whole perpetuity of subsistence, it is not indigent of such 
parts to the perfection of its being. That these wholes which rank 
thus high in the universe are animated, must follow by a geometricid 
necessity. For, as Theophrastus well observes, wholes would possess 
less authority than parts, and things eternal than such as are corrup- 
tible, if deprived of the possession of souL 

And now having with venturous, yet unpresuming wing, ascended to 
the ineffable principle of things, and standing with every eye closed in 
the vestibules of the adytum, found that we could announce nothing 
concerning him, but only indicate our doubts and disappointment, 
and having thence descended to his occult and most venerable pro- 
geny, and passing through the luminous world of ideas, holding fast 
by the golden chain of deity, terminated our downward flight in the 
material universe, and its undecaying wholes, let us stop awhile and 
contemplate the sublimity and magnificence of the scene which this 
journey presents to our view. Here then we see the vast empire of 
deity, an empire terminated upwards by a principle so ineffable that 
all language is subverted about it, and downwards by the vast body 
of the world. Immediately subsisting after this immense unknown we 
in the next place behold a mighty all-comprehending one, which, as 
being next to that which is in every respect incomprehensible, pos- 
sesses much of the ineffable and unknown. From this principle of princi- 
ples, 
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pies, in which all things cansallj subsist absorbed in superesscntial 
Jight and involved in unfathomable depths, we view a beauteous 
progeny of principles, all largely partaking of the ineffable, all stami)ed 
with the occult characters of deity, all possessing an overflowing ful- 
ness of good. From these dazzling summits, these ineffable blossoms, 
these divine propagations, we next see being, life, intellect, soul, na- 
ture and body depending ; monads suspended from unities, deified na- 
tures proceeding from deities. Each of these monads too, is the leader 
of a series which extends from itself to the last of things, and which 
\vhile it proceeds from, at the same time abides in, and returns to its 
leader. And all these principles and all their progeny are finally cen- 
tered and rooted by their summits in the first great all-comprehending 
one. Thus all beings proceed from, and are comprehended in the first 
being; all intellects emanate from one first intellect; all souls from 
one first soul ; all natures blossom from one first nature ; and all bodies 
proceed from the vital and luminous body of the world. And lastly, all 
these great monads are comprehended in the first one, from which both 
they and all their depending series are unfolded into light. Hence 
this first one is truly the unity of unities, tiie monad of monads, the 
principle of principles, the God of gods, one and all things, and yet 
one prior to all. 

Such, according to Plato, are the flights of the true philosopher, such 
the august and magnificent scene which presents itself to his view. By 
ascending these luminous heights, the spontaneous tendencies of the 
soul to deity alone find the adequate object of their desire ; investiga- 
tion here alone finally reposes, doubt expires ini' certainty, and know- 
ledge loses itself in the ineffable. 

And here perhaps some grave objector, whose little soul is indeed 
acute, but sees nothing with a vision 'healthy and sound, will say 

VOL. I. i that 
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that all this is very . magnificeilt, but that it is soaring too high fo? 
man; that it is merely the effect of spiritual pride; that no truths, either 
in morality or theology, are of any importance which are not adapted 
to the level of the meanest capacity ; and that all that it is necessary 
for man to know concerning either God or himself is so plain, that h© 
that runs may read. In answer to such like cant, for it is nothing more,— 
a cant produced by the most profoimd ignorance, and frequently at* 
tended with the most deplorable envy, I ask, is then the Delphic pre* 
cept, KNOW THYSEUF, a trivial mandate? Can this be accomplished by 
every man ? Or can any one properly know himself without knowing 
the rank he holds in the scale of being ? And can this be effected 
without knowing what are the natures which he surpasses, and what 
those are by which he is surpassed ? And can he know this without 
knowing as much of tho9e natures as it is possible for him to know ? 
And will the objector be hardy enough to say that every man is equal 
to this arduonus task ? That he who rushes from the forge, or the mine«, 
with a soul distorted,^ crushed and bruised by base mechanical arts, and 
madly presumes to teach theology to a deluded audienee, is master of 
this sublime, this most important scie«ce ? For my own part I know of 
no truths which are thus obvious, thus accessible to every man, but 
axioms, those self-evident principles of science which are conspicuous 
hy their own light, which are the spontaneous unpervevted conceptions 
of the soul, and to which be who docsr not assent desejves, as Aristotle 
justly remarks, either pity or correction. In short, if this is to be the 
criterion of all moral and theological knowledge, that it must be im* 
mediately obvious to -every man, that it is to be apprehended by the 
most careless inspection, what occasion is there for seminaries of learn- 
ing ? Education is ridiculous, the toil of investigation is idle. Let us 
at once confine Wisdom in the dungeons of Folly, recall Ignorance from 

her 
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her barbarous wilds, and close the gates of Science with everlasting 
bars. 

Having thus taken a general survey of the great world, and descended 
from the intelligible to the sensiMe universe, let us still, adhering to 
that golden chain which is bound round tlie summit of Olympus, and 
from which all things are suspended, descend to the microcosm man. 
J'or man comprehends in himself partially every thing which the woi'ld 
contains divinely and totally. Hence, according to Plato, he is endued 
with an intellect subsisting in energy, and a rational soul proceeding 
from the same father and vivific goddess as were the causes of the in- 
tellect and soul of the universe. He has likewise an ethereal vehicle 
analogous to the heavens, and a terrestrial body composed from the 
four elements, and with which also it is coordinate* 

With respect to his rational part, for in this the essence of »ian con* 
sists, we have already shown that it is of a self-motive nature, and that 
it subsists between intellect, which is immovable both in essence and 
energy, and nature, which both moves and is moved. In consequence 
of this middle subsistence, the mundane soul, from which ail partial 
souls are derived, is said by Plato, in theTimasus, to he a medium between 
that which is indivisible and that which is divisible about bodies, i. c. 
the mundane soul is a medium between the mundane intellect, and 
the whole of that corporeal life which the world participates. In like 
manner the human soul is a medium between a dasmoniacal intellect 
proximately established above our essence, which it also elevates and 
perfects, and that corporeal life which is distributed about our bod3% 
and which is the cause of its generation, nutrition, and increase. This 
daemoniacal intellect is called by Plato, in the Pheedrus, theoretic and tht 
^ovemoi' of the soul. The highest part therefore of the human soul is 
the summit of the dianoetic power (w «HfoT«Tw Tr^ Iwrna^)^ or that power 

is . • * ' • jvhicli 
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which reasons scientifically ; and this summit is our intellect. As, how- 
ever, our very essence is characterized by reason, this our summit is 
rational, and though it subsists in energy, yet it has a remitted union 
with things themselves. Though too it energizes from itself, and con- 
tains inteUigibles in its essence, yet from its alliance to the discursive 
nature of soul, and its inclination to that which is divisible, it falls 
short of the perfection of an intellectual essence and energy profoundly 
indivisible and united, and the intelligibles which it contains degenerate 
from the transcend en tly fulged and self-luminous nature of first intelli^ 
gibles. Hence, in obtaining a perfectly indivisible knowledge, it 
requires to be perfected by an intellect whose energy is ever vigilant 
and unremitted ; and its intelligibles, that they may become perfect, are 
indigent of the light which proceeds from separate intelligibles, Aris- 
totle, therefore, very properly compares the intelligibles of our intellect 
to colours, because these require the splendor of the sun, and dehorai- 
nates an intellect of this kind, intellect in capaciti/y both on account of 
its subordination to an essential intellect, and because it is from a 
separate intellect ihat it receives the full perfection of its nature. The 
middle part of the rational soul is called by Plato dianoia (3/«vo;a), and 
is that power which, as we have already said, reasons scientifically, de- 
riving the principles of its reasoning, which are axioms, from intellect 
And the extremity of the rational soul is opinion, which in his Sophista 
he defines to be that power which knows the conclusion of dianoia. This 
power also knows the universal in sensible particulars, as that every man 
is a biped, but it knows only the ort, or that a thing is, but is ignorant 
of the SioTi, or whij it is : knowledge of the latter kind being the province 
of the dianoetic power. 

And such is Plato's division of the rational part of our nature, which 
be very justly considers as the true man; the essence of every thing coi\- 

sistii^ in its most excellent part. 

After 
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After this follows the irrational nature, the surrmiit of which is the 
phantasy, or that power- which perceives every thing accompanied with 
tifTure and interval ; and on this account it may be called a figured intelli* 
gence {jio^pjoTim vor,<ng), 'Ihis power, as Jamblichus beautifully observer, 
grows upon, as it were, and fashions all the powers of the soul ; exciting 
in opinion the illuminations from the senses, and fixing in that life 
which is extended with body, the impressions which descend from in- 
tellect. Hence, says Proclus, it folds itself about the indivisibility of 
true intellect, conforms itself to all formless species, and becomes per* 
fectly every thing, from which the dianoetic power, and our indivisible 
reason consists. Hence too, it is all things passively which intellect is 
impassively, and on this account Aristotle calls it passive intellect- 
Under this subsist anger and desire, the former resembling a raging lion, 
and the latter a many-headed beast; and the whole is bounded by 
sense, which is nothing more than a passive perception of things, and 
on this account is justly said by Plato to be vaXhcY passion than knoW' 
ledge ; since the former of these is characterized by inertnessy and the 
latter by energy. • 

Further still, in order that the union of the soul with this gross ter- 
restrial body may be effected in a becoming manner, two vehicles, ac- 
cording to Plato, are necessary as media, one of which is ethereal, and 
the other aerial . and of these, the ethereal vehicle is simple and imma- 
teylal, but the aerial, simple and material; and this dense earthly body is 
composite and material. 

The soul thus subsisting as a medium between natures impartible and 
such as are divided about bodies, it prohices and coustirutes the latter 
of these ; but establishes iu itself the prior causes from w hich it pro( e ds. 
Hence it previously receives, after the manner of an exemplar, the na- 
tures to wliich it is prior as iheir cause; but it possesses through parli- 

cipation> 
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cipatiop, ao<l as the blossoms of fust natures, the causes of its sub- 
sistence. Hence it contains in its essence inmiaterial forms of things 
material, incorporeal of such as are corpo.real, and unex tended of such 
as are distinguished by interval. But it contains intelligibles after the 
manner of an image, and receives partihly their impartible formsi, such 
ia,s are uuiform variously, and such as are immovjable, according to a self- 
motive condition. Soul therefore is all things, and is elegantly said by 
Olyrapiodorus to be an omniform statue (7r«/Ap^v ayaX^): for it contains 
such things as are first through participation, but such as are posterior 
to its nature, after the manner of an exemplar. 

As, too, it is always moved, and this always is .not ctenial, but texxi- 
poral, for that which is properly eternal, and such is intellect, is per- 
fectly stable, and has no transitive energie$,-T-hence it is necessary that 
its motions should be periodic. For motion is a certain mutation from 
some things into others. And beings are terminated by multitudes and 
magnitudes. These therefore being terminated, there can neither be an in- 
finite mutation, according to a right line, nor can that which is always 
moved proceed according to a finished progression. Hence that which is 
always moved will proceed from the same to the same ; and will thus 
form a periodic motion. Hence, too, the human, and this also is true 
of every mundane soul, uses periods and restitutions of its proper life. 
For, in consequence of being measured by time, it energizes transitively, 
and iX)ssesses a proper motion. But every thing which is moved per- 
petually and participates of time, revolves periodically and proceeds 
from the same to the same. And hence the soul, from possessing motion 
and energizing according to time, will both possess periods of motion, 
and restitutions to its pristine state. 

Again, as the Iwwnan soul, according to Plato, ranks among the num- 
ber of those souls that someim^s follow tiie mundane divinities, in con- 
sequence 
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$eqiicftc6 of subsisting immediately after daemons and heroes, the /«>•- 
petual attendants of the gods, hence it possesses a power of descending 
infinitely into generation, or the sublunary region, and of ascending 
feom generation to real being. For since it does not reside with divfc- ' 
nity through an infinite time, neither will it be conversant with bodies 
through the whole succeeding time. For that which hasr no temporal' 
beginning, both according to Plato and Aristotle> cannot have an end ; 
and that which has no end, is necessarily without a beginning- It re- 
mains, therefore, that every aoul must perform periods, both of asceia^ 
siorts from generation, and of descensions into generaticMi ; and that 
this will never fail, through an infinite time. 

From all this it follows that the soul, while an inhabitant of earth, i» 
in a fallen condition, an apostate from deity, an exile from the orb of 
light Hence Plato, in the 7th book erf his Republic, considering our 
life with referenee to erudition and the want of it, assimilates us to mem 
in a subterranean cavern, who have been there confined froiw their child- 
hood, and so fettered by chains as to be only able to look before theB» 
to the entrance of the cave which expands to tl>e light, but incapable 
through the chain of turning themselves round. lie supposes too, that 
they have the light of a fire burning far above and behind them; ^tid 
that between the fire and the fettered men, tTicre is a road above, along 
which a }ow wall is built. On this wall are seen men bearing utensils of 
every kind, and statues in wood and stone of men and other animals^ 
And of these men some are speaking and others silent* With respect 
to the fettered men in this cave, they see nothing of themselves ok 
another, or of what is carrying along, but the shadows formed by thie fire 
falling on the opposite part of the cave. He supposes too, that tlu3 
opposite part of this prison has au echo ; and tlvat in consequence of this 

the 
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the fettered men, when they hear any one speak, will imagine that it Is 
liothing else than the passing shadow. 

Here, in tlie first place, as we have observed in the notes on that 
book, the road above, between the fire and the fettered men, indicates 
that there is a certain ascent in the cave itself from a more abject to a 
more elevated life. By this ascent therefore Plato signifies the contem- 
plation of dianoctic objects, in the mathematical disciplines. For as 
the shadows in the Cave correspond to the shadows of visible objects, 
and visible objects are the immediate images of dianoetic forms, or 
tliose ideas which the soul essentially participates, it is evident that 
the objects from which these shadows are formed must correspond to 
such as are dianoetic. It is requisite, therefore, that the dianoetic 
power, exercising itself in these, should draw forth the principles of 
these from their latent retreats, and should contemplate them not in 
iiiiages, but as subsisting in herself in impartible involution. 

In the next place he says, " that the man who is to be led from the 
cave, will more easily see what the heavens contain, and the heavens 
themselves, by looking in the night to the light of the stars, and the 
moon, than by day looking on the sun, and the light of the sun."' By 
this he signifies the contemplation of intelligibles : for the stars and 
their light are imitations of intelligibles, so far as all of them partake 
of the form of the sun, in the same manner as intelligibles are charac- 
terized by the nature of the good, 

• After the contemplation of these, and after the eye is accustomed 
through these to the light, as it is requisite in the visible region to see 
the sun himself in the last place, in like manner, according to Plato, 
the idea of the good must be seen the last in the intelligible region. lie 
likewise divinely adds^ that it is scarcely to be seen ; for we can only be 

conjoined 
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conjoined with it through the intelligible, in the vestibule of which it 
is beheld by the ascending soul. 

In short, the soul, according to Plato, can only be restored while ort 
eartli to the divine likeness, which she abandoned by her descent, and 
be able after death to reascend to the intelligible world, by the exercise 
of* the cathartic and theoretic ' virtues ; the former purifying her from 
the defilements of a mortal nature, and the latter elevating her to the 
vision of true being : for thus, as Plato says in the Timseus, " the soul 
becoming sane and entire, will arrive at the form of her pristine habit *." 
The cathartic, however, must necessarily precede the theoretic virtues ; 
since it is impossible to survey truth while subject to the perturbation 
and tumult of the passions. For the rational soul subsisting as a mediunl 
between intellect and the irrational nature, can then only without 
divulsion associate with the intellect prior to hei^elf, when she 
becomes pure from copassivity with inferior natures. By the cathartic 
virtues, therefore, we become sane, in consequence of being liberated 
from the passions as diseases ; but we become entire by the reasump^ 
tion of intellect and science, as of our proper parts ; and this is effected 
by contemplative truth. Plato also clearly teaches us that our apostacy 
from better natures is only to be healed by a flight from hence, when he 
defines in his Theeetetus philosophy to be a flight from terrestrial evils : 
for he evinces by this that passions are connascent with mortals alone. 
He likewise says in the same dialogue, " that neither can evils brf 
abolished, nor yet do they subsist with the gods, but that they neces- 
sarily revolve about this teri^ne abode, and a mortal nature." Fof 
fhose who are obnoxious to generation and corruption can also be 

' In the Phido Plato discourses on the rornier of these virtues, and in the Theatctus on the 
latter. ,, 
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anbcted in a manner contrary to nature, which is the beginning of evils. 
Bui in the same diak)gue he subjoins the mode by which our tii^il from 
evil is to be accomplished. " It is necessary/' says he, " to fly from 
hence thither : but the flight is a similitude to divinity, as far as is pos- 
sible to man ; and this similitude consists in becoming just and holy in 
conjunction with intellectual prudence '.'* For it is necessary that he 
who wishes to run from evils, should in the first place turn aM-ay from a 
mortal nature ; since it is not possible for those who are mingled with it 
to avoid being filled with its attendant evils. As therefore, through our 
flight from divinity, and the defluction of those wings wliich elevate us 
on high, we fell into this mortal abode, and thus became connected 
with evils, so by abandoning passivity with a mortal nature?, and by the 
germination of the virtues, as of certain wings, we return to the abode 
of pure and true good, and to the possession of divine felicity. 
For the essence of man subsisting as a medium between da^moniacal 
natures, who always have an intellectual knowledge of divinity, and 
those beings who are never adapted by nature to understand him, it 
ascends to the former and descends to the latter, through the possession 
and desertion of intellect. For it becomes familiar both with the divine 
and brutal likeness, through the amphibious condition of its nature. 

AVhen the soul therefore lias recovered her pristine perfection in as 
great a degree as is possible, while she is an inhabitant of earth by the 
exercise of the cathartic and theoretic virtues, she returns after death, as 
he says in the Timaeus, to her kindred star from which she fell, and 
enjoys a blessed life. Tl\en too, as he says in the Phajdrus, being 
winged, slie governs the world in conjunction with the gods. And this 

• Aw Jfi ty^Mtis tHuat <p^M' ^tryn h •/Wi«<r»s ^w MTU TO JwaTty av«/w7r«- o/aciwij h, 3i*ai3v 
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indeed is the most beautiful end of her labours. This is what he calls, 
in the Phaedo, a great contest, and a mighty hope '. Tliis is the most 
perfect fruit of philosophy to familiarize and lead her back to things 
truly beautiful, to liberate her from this tcncne abode as from a certain 
subterranean cavern of material life, elevate her to ethereal splendors, 
and place her in the islands of the blessed. 

From this account of the human soul, that most imi>ortant Platonic 
dogma aecessarily follows, that our soul essentially contains all know- 
ledge, and that whatever knowledge she acquires in the present life, is 
in reality nothing more than a recovery of what she once possessed. 
This recovery is very properly called by Plato reminiscence, not a» 
being attended with actual recollection in the present life, but as being 
an actual repossession of what the soul had lost through her oblivious 
union with the body. Alluding to this essential knowledge of the soul, 
which discipline evocates from its dormant retreats, PJato says, iu the 
Sophista, " that we know all things as in a dream, and are again 
ignorant of them, according to vigilant perception." Hence too, as 
Proclus* well observes, it is evident that the soul does not collect her 
knowledge from sensibles, nor from things partial and divisible discover 
the whole and the one. For it is not proper to think that things which 
have in no respect a real subsistence, should be the leading causes of 
knowledge to the soul ; and that things which oppose each other and 
are ambiguous, should precede science which has a sameness of sub- 
sistence ; nor that things which are variously mutable should be gene- 
rative of reasons which are established in unity ; nor that things 
indefinite should be the causes of definite intelligence. It is not fit, 

' O /Miyctf ay«v, kui tX-Tri; » /*tyaM. 

* See the Additional Notes on the First Alcibiades, p. 500. 
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therefore, that the truth of things eternal should be received from 
the mant/y nor the discrimination of universals from scusibles, nor a 
judgment respecting what is good from irrational natures ; but it is re- 
quisite, that the soul entering within herself, should investigate in her- 
self the true and the good, and the eternal reasons of things. 

We have said tliat discipline awakens the dormant knowledge of the 
soul ; and Plato considered this as particularly effected by the mathe- 
matical disciplines. Hence he asserts of theoretic arithmetic, that it 
imparts no small aid to our ascent to real being, and that it liberates 
us from the wandering and ignorance about a sensible nature. Geome- 
try too is considered by him as most instrumental to the knowledge of 
the goody when it is not pursued for the sake of practical purjx)ses, but 
as the means of ascent to an intelligible essence. Astronomy also 
is useful for the purpose of investigating the fabricator of all things, and 
contemplating as in most splendid images the ideal world, and its inef- 
fkWe cause. And lastly music, when properly studied,^ is subservient 
to our ascent, viz. when from sensible we betake ourselves to the con- 
templation of ideal and divine harmony. Unless, howevery we thus em- 
ploy the mathematical disciplines, the study of them is justly considered 
by Plato as imperfect and useless, and of no worth. For as the true 
end of man according to his philosophy is an assimilation to divinity, in 
the greatest perfection of which human nature is capable, whatever 
contributes to this, is to be ardently pursued ; but whatever has a dif- 
ferent tendency, however necessary it may be to the wants and conveni- 
encies of the mere animal life, is comparatively little and vile. Hence 
it is necessary to pass rapidly from things visible and audible, to those 
which are alone seen by the eye of intellect. Fox tUe mathematical 
sciences, when properly studied* mo-ve the inherent knowledge of the 
soul; awaken its intelligence; purify its dianoetic power; call forth its 

essential 
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cssential forms from their dormant retreats; remove that oblivion and 
ignorance which are congenial with our birth; and dissolve the bonds 
arising from our union with an irrational nature. It is therefore bcauti- 
fullj said bj Plato, in the 7th book of his Republic, *' that the soul 
through these disciplines has an organ purified and enlightened, which is 
blinded and buried by studies of a different kind, an organ better worth 
saving than ten thousand eyes, since truth becomes visible through this 
alone." 

Dialectic, however, or the vertex of the mathematical sciences, as it is 
called by Plato in his Republic, is that master discipline which particu- 
larly leads us up to an intelligible essence. Of this first of sciences, 
which is essentially different from vulgar logic, and is the same with 
what Aristotle calls the first philoi^ophy and wisdom^ 1 have largely 
spoken in the introduction and notes to the Parmenides. Suffice it 
therefore to observe in this place, that dialectic differi^ from mathemati-- 
cal science in this, that the latter flows from, and the former is void of 
liypothcsis. That dialectic has a power of knowing universals ; that it 
jiscends to good and the supreme cause of all ; and that it considers, 
good as the end of its elevation ; but that the mathematical science, 
which previously fabricates for itself definite principles,^ from which it 
evinces things consequent to such principles, does not tend to the prin- 
ciple, but to the conclusion. Hence Plato does not expel mathemati^ 
v[\\ knowledge from the number of the sciences^ but asserts it to be tlix^ 
next in rank to that one science which is the summit of all ; nor docs he 
accuse it as ignorant of its own principles, but considers it as receiving 
these from the master science dialectic, and that possessing them without 
any demonstration, it demonstrates from these its consequent propositions. 

Hence Socrates, in the Republic, speaking of the power of dialectic, 
says, that it surrounds all disciplines like a defensive enclosure, a.nd 

elevates 
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elevates those that use it, to the good itself, and the first unities ; that it 
purifies the eye of the soul; establishes itself in true beings, and the one 
principle of all things, and ends at last in that which is no longer hypo- 
thetical. The power of dialeclic, therefore, being thus great, and the 
end of this path so might}^ it must by no means be confounded with ar- 
guments which are alone conversant with opinion : for the former is the 
guardian of sciences, and the passage to it is through these, but the latter 
is perfectly destitute of disciplinative science. To which we may add» 
that the metho<l of reasoning, which is founded in opinion, regards only 
that which is apparent; but the dialectic method endeavours to arrive 
at the one itself, always employing for this purpose steps of ascent, and 
at last beautifully ends in the nature of lite good. Very different, there- 
fore, is it from the merely logical method, which presides over the 
demonstrative phantasy, is of a secondary nature, and is alone pleased 
with contentious discussions. For the dialectic of Plato for the most 
part employs divisions and analyses as primary sciences, and as imitating 
the progression of beings from ihe one, and their conversion to it again. 
It likewise sometimes uses definitions and demonstrations, and prior to 
these the definitive method, and the divisive prior to this. On the con- 
trary, tlie merely logical method, which is solely conversant with opinion, 
is deprived of the incontrovertible reasonings of demonstration* 

The following i^ a specimen of the analytical method of Plato's 
dialectic '. Of analysis there are three species. For one is an ascent 
from scnsibles to the first intelligibles ; a second is an ascent tlirough 
things demonstrated and subdemonstrated, to undemonstrated and im- 
mediate propositions; and a third proceeds from hypothesis to unhypo- 
thetical principles. Of the first of these species, Plato has given a most 

> Vid. Alcin. de Doctr. Plat. ap. v. 
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admirable specimen in the speech of Diotima in the Banquet. For 
there he ascends from the beauty about bodies to the beauty in souls; 
from this to the beauty in right disciplines ; from this again to the beauty 
in laws ; from the beauty in laws to the ample sea of beauty (w ttoxo 
ne^Myoi Tov Y.oihAj) ; and thus proceeding, he at length arrives at the beautiful 
itself. 

The second species of analysis is as follows : It is necessary to make 
the thing investigated, the subject of hypothesis ; to survey such things 
as arc prior to it; and to demonstrate these from things posterior, as- 
cending to such as are prior, till we arrive at the first thing, jind to which 
we give our assent. But beginning from this, we descend synthetically 
to the thing investigated. Of this species, the following is an example, 
from the Phaedrus of Plato. It is inquired if the soul is immortal ; 
and this being hypothetically admitted, it is inquired in the next place 
if it is always moved. This being demonstrated, the next inquiry is, if 
that which is always moved, is self-moved ; and this again being de- 
monstrated, it is considered whether that which is self-moved, is the 
principle of motion; and afterwards if the principle is unbegotten. 
This then being admitted as a thing acknowledged, and likewise that 
what is unbegotten is incorruptible, the demonstration of the thing pro- 
posed is thus collected. If there is a principle, it is unbegotten and 
incorruptible. That which is self-moved is the principle of motion. 
Soul is self-moved. Soul therefore (/. e. the rational soul) is incorrup- 
tible, unbegotten, and immortal 

Of the third species of analysis, which proceeds from the hypothetical 
to that which is unhypothetic, Plato has given a most beautiful speci- 
men m the first hypothesis of his Parmenides. 1 or here, taking for hi* 
hypothesis that the one is, he proceeds through an orderly series of 
negations, which are not privative of their subjects, but generative of 

things 
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thiDgs trliich sure as it were thjcu* opposiies, tiU h^ at length, takes away 
tha hjtpo thesis, that ^)i^ em^tj.. For .he denies of it all discourse and 
ererj appellation, . And thus evidently denies of> it^ot only that it is, 
but even negation. For all things are posterior. tor^Ac one ; viz. things 
known, knowledge, and the instruments of knowledge. And thus, be- 
ginning from the hypothetical, he ends in that which is unhypothctical, 
and truly ineftkble. 

Having taken a general survey, both of the great^ world and the 
microcosm man, I shall close this account of the principal dogmas of 
Plato, with the outlines of his doctrine concerning Providence and Fate, 
as it is a subject of the greatest importance, and the difficulties in which 
it is involved are happily removed by that prince of philosophers ^ 

In the first place, therefore. Providence, according to common con- 
ceptions, is the cause of good to the subjects of its care ; and Fate is the 
^ause of a certain connexion to generjated natures. This being admitted, 
let us consider what the things are which are connected. Of beings, 
tlierefore, some have their essence in eternity,, and others in time. But 
by beings whose essence is in eternity, I mean those whose energy as 
well as their essence is eternal ; and by beings essentially temporal, those 
whose essence is alwaj^s in generation, or becoming to be, though this 
should take place in an infinite time. The media between these two 
extremes are natures, which, in a certain respect, have an essence per- 
manent and better than generation, or a flowing subsistence, but whose 
energy is measured by time. For it is necessary that every procession- 
from things first to last should be effected through media. The medium, 
tiierefore, between these two extremes, must either be that which has an 
eternal essence, but an energy indigent of time, or, on the contrary, that 

* See the antient Latin version of Proclus on Providence and Fate, in the 8th vol. of the Bib- 
lioth. Grrec. of Fabricius, 
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which has a temporal essence, but an eternal energy. It is impossible, 
however, for the latter of these to have any subsistence ; for if this were 
admitted, energy would be prior to essence. The medium, therefore, 
must be that w^hose essence is eternal, but energy temporal. And the 
tliree orders which compose this first middle and last are, the intellectual, 
psychical (or that pertaining to soul), and corporeal. For from what 
has been already said by us concerning the gradation of beings, it 
is evident that the intellectual order is established in eternity, both hi 
essence and energy ; that the corporeal order is always in genei-ation, or 
advancing to being, and this either in an infinite time, or in a part of 
time ; and that the psychical is indeed eternal in essence, but tem- 
poral in energy. Where then shall we rank things which, being dis- 
tributed either in places or times, have a certain coordination and 
sympathy with each other through connexion.'* It is evident that they 
must \)e ranked among altermotive and corporeal natures. For of 
things which subsist beyond the order of bodies, some are better both 
than place and time ; and others, though they energize according to 
time, appear to be entirely pure from any connexion with place. 

Hence things which are governed and corinected by Fate are entirely 
altermotive and corporeaU If this then is demonstrated, it is manifest, 
that admitting Fate to be a cause of connexion, we must assert that it 
presides over altermotive and corporeal natures. If, therefore, we look 
to that wliich is the proximate cause of bodies, and through which also 
altermotive beings are moved, breathe, and are held together, we shall 
find that this is nature, the energies of which are to generate, nourish, 
and increase. If, therefore, this power not only subsists in us and all 
other animals and plants, but prior to partial bodies there is, by a much 
greater necessity, one nature of the world which comprehends and is 
motive of all bodies; it follows, that nature must be the cause of things 
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connected, and that in this we must investigate Fate, Hence Fate isr 
nature, or that incorporeal power which is the one life of the world, pre- 
siding over bodies, moving all things according to time, and connecting 
the motions of things that, by places and times, are distant from each 
other. It is likewise the cause of the mutual sympathy of mortal na-. 
tures, and of their conjunction with such as are eternal. For the nature 
which is in us, binds and connects all the parts of our body, of which 
also it is a certain Fate. And as in our body some parts have a principal 
subsistence, and others are less principal, and the latter are consequent 
to the former, so in the universe, the generations of the less principal 
parts are consequent to the motions of the more principal, viz. the sub-» 
1 unary generations to the periods of the celestial bodies ; and the circlQ 
of the former is the image of the latter. 

Hence it is not difficult to see that Providence is deity itself, the 
fountain of all good. For whence can good be imparted to all things, 
but from divinity ? So that no other cause of good but deity is, as Plato 
says, to be assigned. And, in the next place, as this cause is superior 
to all intelligible and sensible natures, it is consequently superior to 
Fate. Whatever too is subject to Fate, is also under the dominion of 
Providence ; having its connexion indeed from Fate, but deriving the 
good which it possesses from Providence. But again, not all tlungfi 
that are under the domiliion of Providence are indigent of Fate ; for in- 
telligibles are exempt from its sway. Fate therefore is profoundly 
conversant with corporeal natures; since connexion introduces time and 
corporeal motion. Hence Plato, looking to this> says in the Timaeus, 
that the world is mingled from intellect and necessity, the former ruling 
over the latter. For by necessity here he means the motive cause of 
bodies, which in other places he calls Fate. And this with great pro- 
priety ; since every body is compelled t6 do whatever it does, and to 
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suffer whatever it suffers ; to heat or to be heated, to impart or to receive 
cold. But the elective power is unknown to a corporeal nature ; so 
that the necessary and the nohelective may be said to be the peculiarities 
of bodies. 

As there are two genera of things therefore, the intelligible and the 
sensible, so likewise there are two kingdoms of these ; that of Providence 
upwards, which reigns over intelligibles and sensibles, and that of Fate 
downwards, which reigns over sensibles only. Providence likewise 
differs from Fate, in the same manner as deity, from that which is divine 
indeed, but by participation, and not primarily. For in other things 
we see that which has a primary subsistence, and that which subsists ac- 
cording to participation. Thus the light which subsists in the orb of 
the sun is primary light, and that which is in the air, according to par- 
ticipation ; the latter being derived from the former. And life is pri- 
marily in the soul, but secondarily in the body. Thus also, according to 
Plato, Providence is deity, but Fate is something divine, and not a god : 
for it depends upon Providence, of which it is as it were the image. 
As Providence too is to intelligibles, so is Fate to sensibles. And alter- 
nately as Providence is to Fate, so are intelligibles to sensibles. But in- 
telligibles are the first of beings, and from these others derive their sub- 
sistence. And hence the order of Fate depends on the dominion 
of Providence. 

In the second place, let us look to th« rational nature itself, when 
correcting tlie inaccuracy of sensible information, as wheti it accuses the 
sight of deception, in seeing the oi'b of the sun as not larger than a foot 
in diameter; when it represses the efeullitions of anger, and exclaims 
with Ulysses, 

*' Endure my hearty" 

or when it restrains the wanton tendencies of desire to corporeal de- 

1 % light. 
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light. For in all such operations it manifestly subdues the irrational 
motions, both gnostic and appetitive, and absolves itself from them, as 
from things foreign to its nature. But it is necessary to investigate the 
essence of every thing, not from its perversion, but from its energies ac- 
cording to nature. If therefore reason, wlien it energizes in us as rea- 
son, restrains the shadow}'^ impression of the delights of licentious desirc, 
punishes the precipitate motion of fury, and reproves the senses as full 
of deception, asserting that 

** We nothing accurate, or see, or hear » :" 

and if it says this, looking to its internal reasons, none of which it 
knows through the body, or through corporeal cognitions, it is evident 
that, according to this energy, it removes itself far from the senses, con*- 
trary to the decision of which it becomes separated from those sorrows 
and delights. 

After this, let us direct our attention to another and a better motion 
-of our rational soul, when, during the tranquillity of the inferior parts, 
•by a self-convertive energy, it sees its own essence, the powers which it 
<:ontains, the harmonic reasons from which it consists, and the many lives 
•of which it is the middle boundary, and thus finds itself to be a rational 
world, the image of prior natures from which it proceeds, but the para- 
digm of such as are posterior to itself. To this energy of the soul, theo- 
retic arithmetic and geometry greatly contribute ; for these remove it 
from the senses, purify the intellect from the irrational forms of life with 
which it is surrounded, and lead it to the incorporeal perception of 
ideas. For if these sciences receive the soul replete with images, and 
knowing nothing subtile, and unattended with material garrulity ; and if 
they elucidate reasons possessing an irrefragable necessity of demon- 

* A line of Epicbarmu», See the Phaedo; 
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stration, and forms full of all certainty and immateriality, and which 
by no means call to their aid the inaccuracy of sensibles, do they not 
evidently purify our intellectual life from things which fill us with a pri* 
vation of intellect, and which impede our perception of true being? 

After both these operations of the rational soul, leX us now survey her 
highest intelligence^ through which she sees her sister souls in the uni- 
verse, Avho are allotted a residence in the heavens, and in the whole of 
a visible nature, according to the will of the fabricator of the worlds 
But above all souls she sees intellectual essences and orders. For a dei- 
form intellect resides above every soul, and which also imparts to the 
soul an intellectual habit. Prior to these, however, she sees those divine 
monads, from which all intellectual multitudes receive their unionsv 
For' above all things united, there must necessarily be unific causes; 
above things vivified, vivifying causes ; above intellectual natures, those 
that impart intellect ; and above all participants, imparticipable natures^ 
From all these elevating modes of intelligence, it must be obvious to 
,such as are not perfectly blind, how the soul, leaving sense and body be- 
hind, surveys through the projecting energies of intellect those beings 
that are entirely exempt from all connexion with a corporeal nature. 

The rational and intellectual soul therefore, in whatever manner it 
may be moved according to nature, is beyond body and sense. And 
hence it must necessarily have an essence separate from both. But 
from this again, it becomes manifest, that when it energizes according 
to its nature, it is s ipcrior to Fate, and beyond the reach of its attractive 
power; but that, when falling into sense and things irrational and cor- 
poralized, it follows downward natures, and lives with them as with 
inebriated neighbours, then together with them it becomes subject to 
the dominion of Fate. For ao-ain, it is necessary that there should be 
an order of beings of such a kind, as to subsist according to essence above 

Fate^ 
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Fate, but to be sometimes rainked under it according to habitude. For if 
there are beings, and such are all intelleclual natures, which are eter- 
nally established above the laws of Fate, and aliso siich which, according 
to the whole of their life, are distributed under the periods of Fate, it is 
nfecessary that the medium between these should be that nature which 
is sometimes above, and sometimes under the dominion of Fate. For 
the procession of incorporeal natures is much more without a vacuum 
tlian that of bodies. 

Tlie free will therefore of man, according to Plato, is a rational 
elective power, desiderative of true and apparent good, and leading 
the soul to both, through which it ascends and descends, errs and acts 
with rectitude. And hence the elective will be the same with that which 
characterizes our essence. According to this power, we differ from 
divine and mortal natures : for each of these is void of that two-fold 
inclination ; the one on account of its excellence being alone established 
in true good ; but the other in apparent good, on account of its defect. 
Intellect too characterizes the one, but sense the other ; and the former, 
as Plotinns says, is our king, but the latter our messenger. We therefore 
are established in the elective power as a medium ; and having the 
ability of tending both to true and apparent good, when we tend to the 
foi'mer we follow the gui<lance of intellect, when to the latter, that of 
ftense. The power therefore which is in us is not capable of all things. 
For the power which is omnipotent is characterized by unity ; and on 
this account is all-powerful, because it is one, and possesses the form of 
good. But the elective power is two-fold, and on this account is not 
able to effect all things ; because by its inclinations to true and apparent 
good, it falls short of that nature which is prior to all things. It would 
however be all-powerful, if it had not an elective impulse, and was 
will aloae. For a life subsisting according to will ak>ne subsisis accord- 
ing 
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ing to good, because the will naturally tends to good, and such a life 
makes that which is characteristic in us most powerful and deifonn. 
And hence through this the soul, according to. Plato, becomes divine, 
and in another life, in conjunction with deity, governs the world. And 
thus much for the outlines of the leading dogmas of the philosophy of 
Plato. 

In the beginning of this Introducticm, I observed that, in drawingp 
these outlines, I should conduct the reader through novel and solitary 
path i ;- solitary indeed they must be, since they have been unfre- 
quented from the reign of the emperor Ju ti ian to the present time ;. 
and novel they will doubtless appear to readers of every deseription^ 
and particularly to those who have been nursed as it were in the bosons 
of matter, the pupils of experiment, the darlings of sense^ and the 
legitimate descendants of the earth-born race that warred on tlie Olym^^ 
pian gods. To such as these, who have gazed on the daak and defbimed 
face of their nurse, till they are incapable of beholding the light of 
truth, and who are become so drowsy from drinking inwnoderatcly of 
the cup of oblivion, that their whole life is nothing more than a trans- 
migration from sleep to sleep, and from dream to dream, like mea 
passing from one bed to aiK>ther, — to such as these, the road througk 
which we liave been travelling will appear to be a delusive passage^ 
and the objects which we have surveyed to be nothing more thaa 
phantastic visions, seen only by the eye of imagination, and when seen, 
idle and vain as the dreams of a shadow. 

The following arguments, however, may perhaps awaken some few o£ 
these who are less lethargic thau the rest, from the sleep of sejise,. and 
enable them to elevate their mental eye from the dark niire in which. 
they are plunged, and gain a ghmpse of this most weighty truth, that 
there is another world, of which this is nothing more than a most 
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obscure resemblance, and another life, of which this is l)ut the flying 
mockery. My present discourse therefore is addressed to those who 
consider experiment as the only solid critei'ion of truth. Jn the first 
place then, these men apjyear to be ignorant of the invariable laws of 
demonstration properly so called, and that the necessary requisites of 
all demonstrative ' propositions are these; that they exist as causes, arc 
primary, more excellent, \>eculiar, true, and known than the conclu- 
sions. For eveay •demonstration not only consists of principles prior to 
othcr«i, but of such as are eminently first; since if the assumed pro- 
positions may be demonstrated by other assumptions, such propositions 
may indeed appear prior to the conclusions, but are by no means 
entitled to the appellation of first. Others, on the contrary, which 
require no demonstration, but are of themselves manifest, are deservedly 
esteemed the first, the truest, and the best. Such indemonstrable 
truths were called by the antients axioms from their majesty and autho- 
rity, as the assumptions which consitute demonstrative syllogisms 
derive all their force and efficacy from these. 

In the next place, they seem not to be sufficiently aware, that uni- 
versal is better than partial demonstration. For that demonstration is 
the more excellent which is derived from the better cause; but a 
universal is more extended and excellent than a partial cause ; since the 
arduous investigation of the why in any subject is only stopped by the. 
arrival at universals. Thus if we desire to know why the outward 
angles of a triangle are equal to four right angles, and it is answered. 
Because the triangle is isosceles ; we again ask. But why because 
isosceles ? And if it be replied. Because it is a triangle ; we may again 
inquire, But why because a triangle } To which we finally answer, 

* 5ee the Second Analytics of Aristotle. 
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because a triangle isa right-liucd figure. Arkl here our inquiry rests at 
that universal idea, whieh embraces every preceding particular one, and 
is contained in no other more general and coniprehensive than itself. 
Add too, that the demonstration of particulars is almost the demon- 
stration of infinites ; of universals the demonstration of linites ; and of 
infinites there can be no science. That demonstration likewise is the 
best Avliich furnishes the mind with the most ample knowledge ; and 
this is alone the province of universals. We may also add, that he 
who knows universals knows particidars likewise in ca[)acity ; but we 
cannot infer that he who has the best knowledge of particulars knows 
any thing of universals. And lastly, that which is universal is the ob- 
ject of intellect and reason ; but particulars are coordinated to the 
perceptions of sense. 

But here perhaps the experimentalist will sa}^ admitting all this to 
be true, yet we no otherwise obtain a perception of these universals 
than by an induction of particulars, and abstraction from sensible?. 
To this I answer that the universal which is the proper object of science, 
is not by any means the offspring of abstraction ; and induction is no 
otherwise subservient to its existence than as an exciting cause. For if 
scientific conclusions are indubitable, if the truth of demonstration is 
necessary and eternal, this universal is truly all, and not like that gained 
by abstraction, limited to a certain number of particulars. Thus the 
proposition that the angles of every triangle are equal to two right, if it 
is indubitably true, that is, if the term every in it really includes all 
triangles, cannot be the result of any abstraction; for this, however 
(extended it may be, is limited, and falls far short of universal compre- 
hension. Whence is it then that the dianoetic power concludes thus 
confidently that the proposition is true of all triangles ? For if it be said 
that the mind, after having abstracted triangle from a certain number of 

^'OL. I. m particulars 
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particulars, adds from itself Avliat is wanting to complete tlic all) in tlic 
first place, no man, I believe, will say that any such operation as this 
took place in his mind when he first learnt this proposition ; and in the 
next place, if this should be granted, it would follow that such propo- 
sition is a mere fiction, since it is uncertain whether that which is added 
to complete the all is iruhj added ; and thus the conclusion will no 
longer be inchihitahly necessary. 

In short, if the words all and every, with which every page of theoretic 
mathematics is full, mean what they are conceived by all men to mean, 
and if the universals which they signify are the proper objects of 
science, such universals must subsist in the soul prior to the energies 
of sense. Ilence it will follow that induction is no otherwise subser- 
vient to science, than as it produces credibility in axioms and petitions.; 
and this by exciting the universal conception of these latent in the 
soul. The particulars, therefore, of which an induction is made in 
order to produce science, must be so simple, that they may be imme- 
diately apprehended, and that the universal may be predicated of 
them without hesitation. The particulars of the expcrimenialists arc 
not of tliis kind, and therefore never can be sources of science truly 
so called. 

Of this, however, the man of experiment appears to be totally igno- 
rant, and in conse([iiciu-e of this, he is likewise ign.orant that parts can 
only be truly known through wholes, and that this is particularly the 
case with parts when they belong to a Avhole, which, as wv. have ahead}'' 
observed, from comprehending in itself the parts which it [)rodiices, is 
called a whole prior to parts. As he, theretbre, would by no means 
merit the appellation of a physician who should attempt to cure any 
part of the human body without a previous knowledge of the whole ; 
so neither can he know any thing truly of the vegeta)>lc life of plants, 

who 
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wlio has not a previous knowledge of that vegetable lite wliieh subsists 
ill the earth as a whole prior to, beeause the {)riueiple and eause of, all 
partial vegetable life, and who still j)rior to this has not a knowledge of 
that greater whole of this kind which subsists in nature herself; nor, as 
Hippocrates justly observes, can he know any thing tridy of tl>e nature 
of the human body who is ignorant what nature is considered as a great 
comprehending whole. And if this be true, and it is so most indubi- 
tably, with all physiological incpiiries, how much more must it be the 
case with respect to a knowledge of those incorporeal forms to wliich 
we ascended in the fust part of this Introduction, and which in conse- 
quence of proceeding from wholes entirely exempt from body are parti- 
cipated by it, with much greater obscurity and imperfection ? Here 
then is the great difference, and a mighty one it is, between tiie know- 
ledge gained by the most elaborate ex})erimcnts, and that acquired by 
scientific reasoning, founded on the spontaneous, un perverted, and 
self-luminous conceptions of the soul. The former does not even lead 
its votar}^ up to that one nature of the earth from which the natures of 
all the animals and plants on its surface, and of all the minerals and 
metals in its interior parts, blossom as from a perennial root. The latter 
conducts its votary through all the several mundane wholes u]) to that 
great whole the world itself, and thence leads him through the luminous 
order of incorporeal wholes to that vast whole of wholes, in which all 
other wliolcs are centered and rooted, and Avhich is no other tlian the 
principle of all principles, and the fountain of deity itself. No less 
remarkable likewise is the difference between the tendencies of the two 
pursuits : for the one elevates the soul to the mobt luminous heights, and 
to that great ineffable wliich is beyond all altitude ; but the other is the 
cause of a mighty cala'iiity to the soul, since, according to the elegant 
expression of riutarch, it extinguishes her principal and brightest eye, 

xn2 the 
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the knowledge of divinity. In shortj the one leads to all that is grand, 
sublime and splendid in the universe ; the other to all that is little, 
groveling ' and dark. The one is the parent of the most piue and 
ardent piety ; the genuine progeny of the other are impiety and atheism. 
And, in fine, the one confers on its votary the most sincere, permanent, 
and exalted delight ; the oiher continual disappointment, and unceasing 
molestation. 

]f such then are the consequences, sHch the tendencies of experimen- 
tal inquiries, when prosecuted as the criterion of truth, and daily ex- 
perience * unhapj>ily shows that they are, there can be no other remedy 
for this enormous evil than the intellectual philosophy of Plato. So ob- 
viously excellent indeed is the tendency of this philosophy, that it» 
author, for a period of more than two thousand years, has been univer- 
sally celebrated by the epithet of divine. Such too is its preemmence, 
that it may be shown, without much difficulty, that the greatest men of 
antiquity, from the time in which its salutary light first blessed the 
human race, have been more or less imbued with its sacred principles, 
have been more or less the votaries of its divine truths. Thus, to mention 
a few from among a countless multitude. In the catalogue of those en- 

* That this must be the tendency of experiment, when prosecuted as the criterion of truth, is 
evident from what Bacon, the prince of modern philosophy, says in the I04lh Aphorism of his 
Novum Organum, that " baseless fabric of a vishn." For he there s jgely observes that wings 
are not to be added to the human intellect, but rather kad and weights; that all its leiips and 
flights may be restrained. That this is not yet done, but that when it is we may entertain belter 
liopes respecting the sciences. *' Itaque hominum intellcctui non plumx addendae, sed plumluim 
potius, et pondera; ut cohibeant omnem saUum et volalum. AUjue lioc adhuc factum non est; 
quum rero factum fuerit, melius de s^cienlils sperare lieebit." A considerable portion of lead 
iimst certainly h^ve been added to the intellect of Bacon wh n he wrote this Aphorism. 

* 1 never yet knew a man who made experiment the test of truth, and I have known many such, 
that was notatheislically inclined. 

ducd 
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clued witli sovereign power, it had for its votaries Dion the Siracusian, 
Juhan the Roman, and Chosroes the Persian, emperor; among the lead- 
ers of armies, it had Chabrias and Phocion, those brave generals of the 
Athenians ; among mathematicians, those leading stars of science,. Eu- 
doxus, Archimedes * and Euclid ; among biographers, the inimitable 
Plutarch; among physicians, the admirable Galen ; among rhetoricians^ 
those unriv'alled orators Demosthenes and Cicero ; among critics, that 
prince of philologists, Longinus ; and among poets, the most learned and 
majestic Virgil. Instances, though not equally illustrious, yet approxi- 
mating to these in splendour, may doubtless be adduced after the fall of 
the Roman empire ; but then they have been formed on these great an- 
tients as models, and are, consequently, only rivulets from Platonic 
streams. And instc^nces of excellence in philosophic attainments, similar 
to those among the Greeks, might havp been enumerated amcmg the 
moderns, if the hand of barbaric despotism had not compelled philoso- 
phy to retire into the deepest solitude, by demolishing her schools, and 

' I have ranked Archimedes among the Platonists, because he cultivated the mathematical 
sciences Platonically, as is evident from the testimony of Plutarch in his Life of Marceilus, p. 30; • 
For he there informs us that Archimedes considered the being busied about mechanics, and in 

short every art which is connected with the common purposes of life, as ignoble and iHil>eraI > 
and that those things alone were objects of his ambition with which the beautiful and the excel- 
lent were present, uiHuinglod with the necessary, —a^Aa tw Tn^i ret (jtnx^nnct vrpay/uuxra^Vy xai 
7ra(rav o^wJ rt^^vviv xp^ixg s^xTTTOiXBvrjVf uytvvv xat ^avaucrsv nywafJiBvogi exeivx xaTa9i<r9M fjLoyok tviv 
avrcv ^iXoTi/xiaVy ot; to xatXoy x«i Tre^irrov afMytg rov avxyKuiov "rrpoaea-Tiv. — ^The great accuracy 
and elegance in the demonstrations of Kuclid and Archimedes, which have not been equalled by 
any of our greatest modern malhecnaticians, were derived from a deep conviction of this important 
^uth. On the other hand modern mathematicians, through a profound ignorance of this divine 
truth, and looking to nothing but the wants and conveniences of the animal life of man, as if the 
gratification of his senses was his only end, have corrupted pure geometry, by mingling with it 
algebraical c:ilculations, and through eagerness to reduce it as much as possible to practical 
purposes, have more anxiously sought after conciseness than accuracy, facility than elegance of 
geometrical demonstration. 
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involving the liamau intellect in Cinnneiiun darkness. In our own 
country, however, though no one appears to have wlioll y devoted himself 
to the study of this philosophy, and lie who does not will never penetrate 
its depths, yet we hiive a few bright examples of no common proficiency 
in its more accessibh^ parts. The instances 1 aHude to are Shaftesburv, 
Akenside, Harris, Petwin, and Sydenham. So splendid is the speci- 
men of i)liilosophic abilities displayed by these writers, like the fair 
dawning of some unclouded morning, that we have only deeply to regret 
that the sun of their genius sat, before we were gladdened with its' 
ellulgence. Had it shone witli its full strength, the writer of this Intro- 
duction would not have attempted either to translate the works, or 
elucidate the doctrines of Plato; but though it rose with vigour, it dis- 
]>ersed not the clouds in which its light was gradually involved, and the 
eye in vain anxiously waited for its meridian beam. 

In sliort, the priiiciplcs of the philosophy of Plato are of all others 
the most friendly to true piety, pure morality, solid learning, and sound 
government. For as it is scientilic in all its parts, and in these parts 
comprehends all that can be known by man in theology and ethics, and 
Jill that is necessary for him to know in physics, it must consequently 
contain in itself the source of all that is great and good both to indi- 
viduals and comnuiuities, must necessarily exalt while it benefits, and 
deify while it exalts. 

A\'e have said that this philosophy at first shone forth through Plato 
with an occiilt and venerable splendour; and it is owing to the hidden 
manner in wliich it is delivered by him, that its depth was not fathomed 
till many ages after its promulgation, and when fatliomed, was treated 
]>y superficial readers with ridicule and contempt. Plato indeed is 
not singular in delivering his philosophy occultly : for this was the 
custom of all the great antients; a custom not originating from a wish 

to 
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to become tyrants in knowledge, and keep the multitude in ignorance, 
but from a profound conviction that the sublimest truths are profaned 
when clearly inifolded to the vulgar. This indeed must necessarily 
follow ; since, as Socrates in Plato justly observes, " it is not lawful fov 
the pure to be touched by the impure;'"' and the multitude are neither 
purified from the defdements of vice, nor the darkness of two-fold 
io-norance. Hence, while they are thus doubly impure, it is as impossi- 
ble for them to perceive the splendours of truth, as for an eye buried in 
mire to survey the light of day. 

The depth of this philosophy then does not appear to have been per- 
fectly penetrated except by the immediate disciples of Plato, for more 
than five hundred years after its first propagation. For though Grantor, 
Atticus, Albinus, Galen, and Plutarch, were men of great genius, and 
made no connnon proficiency in philosophic attainments, yet they 
appear not to have developed the })rofundity of Plato's conceptions^; 
they withdrew not the veil which covers his secret meaning, like tkc 
curtains' which guarded the adytum of temples from the profane eye ; 
and they saw not that all behind the veil is luminous, and that there 
divine spectacles* every where present themselves to the view. Tliis 
task was reserved for men who were born indeed in a baser age, but who 
being allotted a nature similar to their leader, were the true interpreters 
of his mystic speculations. The most conspicuous of these are, the great 
Plotinus, the most learned Porphyry, the divine Jamblichus, the most 
acute Syrianus, Proclus the consummation of philosophic excellence, 
the magnificent Ilierocles, the concisely elegant Sallust, and the most 
inquisitive Damascius. By these men, who were truly links of the golden 

* Etti ruv }^£yoi^ti>i)v rsXeraVf rcc (^iv a^uTct uv, a; ^n>-oi k3h rcuvoux^ ra h 7rxp<xiTrtcx7iJtiXT0(.^ 
' See my DisserUitbn on the Mysteries. 

cliaia 
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cliiiin of deity, all that is siihlimo, all that is mystic in the doctrines of 
Plato (and tjicj arc replete with both these in a transcendent de^ce), 
^vas freed from its ol)scurity and unfolded into the most pleasing and 
adn)irable light. Their labours, however, have been ungratefully re- 
ceived. The beavitiful light which they benevolently disclosed has 
hitherto unnoticed illumined j)liilosophy in her desolate retreats, like a 
lam]) sinning on some venerable statue amidst dark and solitary 
ruins. 'I'he prediction of the master has been unhappily fulfilled in these 
his most excellent discij)les. " For an attempt of this kind," says he ^ 
-will only be beneficial to a few, who from small vestiges, previously 
demonstrated, are themselves able to discover these abstruse particulars. 
But with respect to the rest of mankind, some it will till with a con- 
tempt by no means elegant, and others with a lofty and arrogant hope, 
that they shall now learn certain excellent things.'' Thus with respect 
to these admirable men, the last and the most legitimate of the fol- 
lowers of Plato, some from being entirely ignorant of the abstruse 
dogmas of Plato, and finding these interpreters full of conceptions which 
are by no means obvious to every one in the writings of that philosopher, 
have immediately concluded that such conceptions are mere jargon and 
revery, that they are not truly Platonic, and that they are nothing more 
than streams which, though originally derived from a pure fountain^ have 
become polluted by distance from their source. Others, who pay 
attention to nothing but the most exquisite purity of language, look 
down wdth contempt upon every wu'iter who lived after the fall of the 
Macedonian empire; as if dignity and weight of sentiment were inse- 
parable from splendid and accurate diction ; or as if it wxre im- 
possible for elegant writers to exist in a degenerate age. So far is this 

' See the 7th Epistle of Plato. 

from 
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from being the case, that though the style of Plotinus ' and Jambli- 
chiis* is by no means to be compared with that of Plato, yet this 
inferiority is k)st in the depth and subhmity of their conceptions, and 
is as httle regarded by the intelligent reader, as motes in a sun-beam 
by the eye that gladly turns itself to the solar light. 

As to the style of Porphyry, when we consider that he was the disci- 
ple of Longinus, whom Eunapius elegantly calls " a certain living 

» It would seem that those Intemperate critics who have thought proper to revile Plotinus, the 
leader of the |atter Platonists, have paid no attention to the testimony of Longinus concerning 
this most wonderful man, as preserved by Porphyry in his life of him. For Longinus there 
says, " that though he does not entirely accede to many of his hypotheses, yet he exceed- 
ingly admires and loves the form of his writing, the density of his conceptions, and the philo- 
sophic manner in which his questions are disposed *.'* And in another place he says, '^ Plo- 
tinus, as it seems, has explained the Pylhagoric and Platonic principles more clearly than those 
that were prior to him ; for neither are the writings of Numenius, Cronius, Moderatus, and 
Thrasyllus, to be compared for accuracy with those of Plotinus on this subject f ." After such 
a testimony as this from such a consummate critic as Longinus, the writings of Plotinus have 
nothing to fear from the imbecile censure of modern critics. I shall only further observe, that 
Longinus, in the above testimony, does not give the least hint of his having found any polluted 
streamsy or corruption of the doctrines of Plato, in the works of Plotinus. There is not indeed the 
least vestige of his entertaining any such opinion in any part of what he has said about this most 
extraordinary man. This discovery was reserved for the more acute critic of modern times, 
who, by a happiness of conjecture unknown to the antients, and the assistance of a good index, 
can in a few days penetrate the meaning of the profoundest writer of antiquity, and bid defiance 
even to the decision of Longinus. 

* Of this most divine man, who is justly said by the emperor Julian to have been posterior in- 
deed in time, but not in genius even to Plato himself, see the life whicli I have given in the His- 
tory of the Restoration of the Platonic Theology, in the second vol. of my Proclus on Euclid. 

* liTi tm f4.ty u7rodic4ocy kv vanv fxi ta.( m\\a( »rpoff-ii*-fl«, rufj,%tZ>iKi, r»\ Ji tuttjv th? y?=^^i "«' "»■•)» ?woi>» t' *>Jf^*( m 
•ri/xvoTi.T*, Ktti TO «f;X63-6(f:cf Tdf T(wv ^r,T«/><aT«y i,aitg-tm( i7rtpC«XX»vT»c •y«,u«t ««» ^>^*' 

VOL. I. a iibrarv. 
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library, and walking museum S" it is but reasonable to suppose that he 
imbibed some portion of his master's excellence in writing. That he 
did so is abundantly evident from the testimony of Eunapius, who par- 
ticularly commends his style, for its clearness^ purity ^ and grace. 
" Hence," says he, " Porphyry being let down to men like a mercurial 
chain, through his various erudition, unfolded every thing into perspi- 
cuity and purity*/' And in another place he speaks of him as abound- 
ing with all the graces of diction, and as the only one that exhibited 
and proclaimed the praise of his master*. With respect to the style 
of Proclus, it is pure, clear and elegant, like that of Dionysius Halicar- 
nassus, but is much more copious and magnificent ; tliat of Hierocles 
is venerable and rnajestic, and nearly equals the style of the greatest 
antients ; that of Sallust possesses an accuracy and a pregnant brevity^ 
which cannot easily be distinguished from the composition of the Sta- 
girite ; and lastly, that of Daraascius is clear and accurate, and highly 
worthy a most investigating mind. 

Others again have filled themselves with a vain confidence, from 
reading the commentaries of these admirable interpreters, and have in 
a short time considered themselves superior to their masters. This was 
the case with Ficinus, Picus, Dr, Plenry Moore, and other psucdo 
Platonists, their contemporaries, who, in order to combine Christianity 
with the doctrines of Plato, rejected some of his most important tenets, 
and perverted others, and thus corrupted one of these systems, and 
afforded no real benefit to the other. 

■ B<CAiofl»!X)iv nva tix^t>xov xat vfpnrarow fji^vfftm. 

* O rt Uof^ioi vjTTff EffiaiKn ti; cnfa Mat WfOf a>4^9roDf tmvtvova-a, 3ia voixiMi iraihias 
iravru nj to tvyvbiaxov xm xaQafnv s^nyythiv, 

3 nota-ixit t^iv amot uvotrpt^uv x;«f»Vj fwwj Jit afahtMVi Xai amxripurruv rov 3i?«(rxaAov. Eunap, 
in Porphy. vit. 

But 
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But who arc tli€ men by whom these latter interpreters of Plato are 
reviled ? When and whence did this defamation orioinate ? Was it when 
the fierce champions for the trinity lied from Galilee to the groves of 
iYcadenius, and invoked, but in vain, tlie assistance of Philosophy ? 
When 

The trembling grove confess'd its fright. 
The wood-n)mphs started at the sight; 
Ili^;sus backward urgM his course. 
And rush'd indignant to his source. 

Was it because that mitered sophist, Warburton, thought fit to talk 
of the polluted streams of the Alexandrian school, without knowino- 
any thing of the source whence those streams are derived? Or was it 
because some heavy German critic, who knew nothing beyond a verb 
in /x/, presumed to grunt ^ at these venerable heroes ? Whatever was 
its source, and whenever it originated, for I have not been able to dis- 
cover either, this however is certain, that it owes its being to the most' 
profound Ignorance, or the most artful Sophistry, and that its origin is 
no less contemptible than obscure. For let us but for a moment con- 
sider the advantages which these latter l^latonists possessed beyond any 
of their modern revilers. In the first place, they had the felicity of 
having the Greek for their native language, and must therefore, as they 
were confessedly learned men, have understood that language incom- 
parably better than any man since the time in which the antient Greek 
was a living tongue. In the next place, they had books to consult, 
written by the immediate disciples of Plato, which have been lost for 
upwards of a thousand years, besides many Pythagoric writings from 
which Plato himself derived most of his more sublime dogmas. Hence 

f^convi^oit. Simplicius tie Philopono, in Comment, ad Aristgt. de Coelo, p. 35, 6. 

n 2 we 
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we find the works of Parmenides, Empedocles, the Elcatic Zeno, Speu- 
sippus, Xcnocrates, and many other ilUistrious philosophers of the highest 
antiquity, who were either genuine Platonists, or the sources of Pla- 
tonisni, are continually cited by these most excellent interpreters. And 
in the third place they united the greatest abilities to the most unwearied 
exertions, the greatest purity of life to the most piercing vigour of 
intellect. Now when it is considered that the philosophy to the 
study of which these great men devoted their lives, was professedly 
delivered by its author in obscurity ; that Aristotle himself studied it 
for twenty years ; and that it was no uncommon thing, as Plato informs 
us in one of his Epistles, to find students unable to comprehend its sub- 
limest tenets even in a longer period than this, — when all these circum- 
stances are considered, what must we think of the arrogance, not to say 
impudence, of men in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
turies, who have dared to calumniate these great masters of wisdom ? 
Of men, with whom the Greek is no native language ; who have no such 
books to consult as those had whom they revile; who have never 
thought, even in a dream, of ^laking the acquisition of wisdom the 
great object of their life ; and who in short have committed that most 
baneful error of mistaking philology for philosophy, and words for 
things ? When such as these dare to defame men who may be justly 
ranked among the greatest and wisest of the antients, what else can be 
said, than that they are the legitimate descendants of the suitors of 
Penelope, whom, in the animated language of Ulysses, 

Laws or divine or human fail'd to move. 
Or shame of men, or dread of gods above : 
Heedless alike of infamy or praise. 
Or Fame's eternal voice in future days'. 

' Pope's Odyssey, book xxii. v. 47, &c. 

But 
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But it is now liiiie to present the reader with a general view of the 
works of Plato, and also to speak of the preambles, digressions, and 
style of their author, and of the following translation. In accomplishing 
the first of these, I shall avail myself of the Synopsis of Mr. Sydenham, 
taking the liberty at the same time of correcting it where it appeal's to 
be erroneous, and of making additions to it where it appears to be 
deficient. 

The dialogues of Plato are of various kinds ; not only with regard 
to those different matters, which are the subjects of them ; but in respect 
of the manner also, in which they are composed or framed, and of the 
form under which they make their appearance to the reader. It will 
therefore, as I imagine, be not improper, in pursuance of the admo- 
nition given us by Plato himself in his dialogue named ' Pho'druSy and 
in imitation of the example set us by the * antient Platonists, to distin- 
guish the several kinds ; by dividing them, first, into the most gene^ 
ral ; and then, subdividing into the subordinate ; till we come to those 
lower species, that particularly and precisely denote the nature of th^ 
several dialogues, and from which they ought to take their respective 
denominations. 

' Etxv /xr) T<5 x«T* ti^n hxipeiadai ra otra, xai /uja j3e« 3yy«T0f n uai* iv ixeio-rov 'Ktpi'KatA.-' 
^anw, owTTor* tinat rexviHOf Xoywv Treptf xaO' o<rov iuvarov ocvQpuTTu. Whoever is unable to divide 
and distinguish things into their several sorts or species ; and, on the other hand, referring every 
particular to its proper species, to comprehend them all in one general idea; wili'never under- 
stand any wrilings, of which those things are the subject, like a true critic, upon those high 
principles of art to which the human understanding reaches, n^ar. <^ai^p. We have thought 
proper, here, to paraphrase this passage, for tho^sake of giving to every part of so important a 
sentence its full force, agreeably to the tenor of Plato's doctrine; and in order to initiate our 
readers into a way of thinking, that probably many of them are as yet unacquainted with, 

* See Atoy, Aatpr. |9<(?. y". 

Tlie 
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The most general division of the writings of Plato, is into those of 
the Sceptical kind, and those of the Dogmatical. In the former sort, 
nothing is expressly either proved or asserted : some philosoj)liical ques- 
tion only is considered and examined ; and the reader is left to himself 
to draw such conclusions, and discov<3r such truths, as the philosopher 
means to insinuate. Tliis is done, either in the way of inquiry, or in 
the way of controversy and dispute. In the way of controversy are 
carried ou all such dialogues, as tend to eradicate false opinions ; 
and that, either indirectly, by involving them in diiiiculties, and eni>- 
banassing the maintainors of them ; or directly, by confuting them. 
In the way of inquiry proceed those, whose t€ndency is to raise in the 
mind right opinions ; and that, either by exciting to tlie pui^suit of 
some part of wisdom, and showing in what manner to investigate it; 
or by leading the way, and helping the mind forward in the search. 
And this is effected by a process through opposing arguments ^ 

The dialogues of the other kind, the Dogmatical or Didactic, teach 
explicitly some point of doctrine: and this they do, either by laying 
it down in the authoritative way, or by proving it in the way of reason 
and argument. In the authoritative way the doctrine is delivered, 
sometimes by the speaker himself magisterially, at other times as de- 
rived to him by tradition from wise men. The argumentative or de- 
monstrative method of teaching, used by Plato, proceeds in all the 
dialectic 'Ways, dividing^ definhigy demoiulratmg^ and analysing; and 
the object of it consists in exploring truth alone. 

* It is neccffary to observe, that Plato In t^e Pannenides calls aJl that part of his Dialectic, 
«hich proc-eeds through opposite arguments, vu/Aj/owrta xcm 7r?^iw, an ixercise and wandering. 
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According to this division is framed the following scheme, or table : 



O 



SCEPTICAL ~-i 



fDISPUTATIVE (EMBARRASSING 

'-CONFUTING 



I DOGMATICAL 



.INQUISITIVE [ EXCITING 

i ASSISTING 

r ANALYTICAL 
^^^*^^«™^^'^^E-{lNDUCTIONAL 

•"TRADITIONAL. 

The 

« We have, given us by Diogenes Laertius, another division of the characters, as he call* 
them, of Plato's writings, diflferent from that exhibited in the scheme above. This we have 
thought proper to subjoin, on account of its antiquity and general reception. 

rSPECULATivE /Physical . 

IDACTIC •{ 

I* In. TEtHICAL 

LPractical J ^ 
\ Political 
Dialogues — «^ ^ 

I r^ fMAIEUTIC 

I TGymnastic < ^ 

I J i^Pbirastic 

LiNaUlSITIVE- ^ _ 

/ ^ TEndeictic 

uaoonistic 2 . 

j^Anatbeptic. 

The learned reader will observe the latter half of the dialogues, according to this scheme, to 
be described by metaphors taken from the gymnastic art : the dialogues, here termed gymnastic, 
being imagined to bear a similitude to that exercise 5 the agonistic, to the combat. In the 
lowest subdivision, indeed, the word maieutic is a metaphor of another kind, . fully explained in 
Plato's Thcaetetus : the maieutic dialogues, however, were supposed to resemble giving the rudi- 
ments of the art j as the peirastic were, to represent a skirmish, or trial of proficiency ; the 
cndcictic were, it seems, likened to the exhibiting a specimen of skill ; and the anatreptic, to 
presenting the spectacle of a thorough defeat, or sound drubbing. 

The principal reason why we contented not ourselves with this account of the dflerence be- 
tween the dialogues of Plato, was the capital error there committed in the first subuiviaion, of 

course 
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The philosopher, in tluis varying his manner, and diversifying his 
writings into these several kinds, means not merely to entertain with 
tlieir variety; nor to teach, on different occasions, with more or less 
plainness and perspicuity; nor yet to insinuate different degrees of 
certainty in the doctrines themselves: but he takes this method, as a 
consummate master of the art of composition in the dialogue-way of 
writing, from the different characters of the speakers, as from different 
elements in the frame of these dramatic dialogues, or different ingre- 
dients in their mixture, producing some peculiar genius, and turn of 
temper, as it were, in each. 

Socrates indeed is in almost all of them the principal speaker : but 
when he falls into the company of some arrogant sophist ; when the 
modest wisdom, and clear science of the one, are contrasted with the 
confiilent ignorance, and blind opinionativeness of the other ; dispute 
and controversy must of course arise : where the false pretender can- 
not fail of being either puzzled or confuted. To puzzle him only is 
sufficient, if there be no other persons present; because such a man 
can never be confuted in his own opmion : but when there is an au- 
dience round them, in danger of being misled by sophistry into error, 
then is the true philosopher to exert his utmost, and the vain sopliist 
to be convicted and exposed. 

course extending itself through the latter. This error consists in dividing the Didactic dialogues 
with regard to their subject-matter; while those of the Inquisitive sort are divided with respect 
to the manner of their composition. So that the subdivisions fall not, with any propriety, 
under one and the same general head. Besides, a novice in the works of Plato might hence 
be led naturally to suppose, that the dogmatical or didactic dialogues arc, all of them, written 
in the same manner; and that the others, those of the inquisitive kind, by us termed scepti- 
cal, have no particular subjects at all ; or, if they have, that their subjects are different from 
tliose of the didactic dialogues, and are consequently unphilosophical. Now every one of the 
suppositions here mentioned is far from being true. 

In 
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In some dialogues Plato represents his great master mixing in con- 
versation with young men of the best lamiUes in the commonwealth. 
When these happen to have docile dispositions and fair minds, tli( n 
is occasion given to the philosopher to call forth ^ the latent seeds of 
wisdom, and to cultivate the noble plants with true doctrine, in the 
affable and familiar way of joint inquiry. To this is owing the inquisi- 
tive genius of such dialogues: where, by a seeming equality in the con- 
versation, the curiosity or zeal of the mere stranger is excited ; that of 
the disciple is encouraged ; and by proper questions, the mind is aided 
and forwarded in the search of truth. 

At other times, the philosophic hero of these dialogues is introduced 
in a higher character, engaged in discourse with men of more improved 
understandings and enlightened minds. At such seasons he has an 
opportunity of teaching in a more explicit manner, and of discovering 
the reasons of things : for to such an audience truth is due, and all 
* demonstration possible in the teaching it. Hence, in the dialogues 
composed of these persons, naturally arises tlic justly argiuncntativc 
or demonstrative genius ; and this, as we have before observed, accord- 
ing to all the dialectic methods. 

But when the doctrine to be taught admits not of demonstration ; of 
which kind is the doctrine of antiquities, being only traditional, and 
a matter of belief; and the doctrine of laws, being injunctional, and 

' We require exhorlatiotif that wc may be led to true good ; dissuasion, that we may be turned 
from things truly evil; obstelrication, that we may draw forth our un^iervericd coucej^tions; and 
confutation^ that we may be purified from two- fold ignorance. 

- The Platonists rightly observe, that Socrates, in these cafes, makes use of demonstrative 
and just reasoning, (aTro^eixruoy ;) whereas to the novice he is conteiiteil with arguments only 
probable, (9r<!Javot,- ;) and against the litigious sophist often employs such as are (f^rrrixw) 
puzzling and contentious. See A^wy. E^aaytoy. Kr^. r. 
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the matter of obedience; the air of authority is then assumed: in the 
former cases, the doctrine is traditionally handed down to others from 
the authority of antient sages ; in the latter, is magisterially pro- 
nounced with the authority of a legislator '. 

Thus much for the manner, in which the dialogues of Plato are 
severally composed, and the cast of genius given them in their com- 
position. The form under which they appear, or the external character 
that marks them, is of three sorts ; either purely dramatic, like the 
dialogue of tragedy or comedy ; or purely narrative, where a former 
conversation is supposed to be committed to writing, and communi- 
cated to some absent friend; or of the mixed kind, like a narration in 
dramatic poems, where is recited, to some person present, the story of 
things past. 

Having thus divided the dialogues of Plato, in respect of that in- 
ward form or composition, which creates their genius ; and again, with 
reference to that outward form, which marks them, like flowers and 
other vegetables, with a certain character ; we are further to make a 
division of them, with regard to their subject and their design ; be- 
ginning with their design, or end, because for the sake of this are all 
the subjects chosen. The end of all the writings of Plato is that 
which is the end of all true philosophy or wisdom, the perfection and 
the happiness of man. Man therefore is the general subject; and llic 
first business of philoso])hy must be to inquire, what is that being called 
man, who is to be made happy ; and what is his nature, in the perfec- 

^ It is necessary to observe, that in those dialogues, in which Socrates is indeed introduced, 
but sustains an inftrior part, he is presented to our view as a learner, and not as a teacher', and 
tills is the case in the Parmcnides and Jtmceus. For by the former of these philosophers he is 
instructed in the most abstruse theological dograis, and by the latter in the whole of physio- 
logy. 

tioa 
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tlon of which is placed his happiness. As however, in the preceding 
part of this Introduction, we have endeavoured to give the outhnos of 
Plato's doctrine concerning man, it is unnecessary in this place to say 
any thing further on that subject. 

The dialogues of Plato, therefore, with respect to their subjects, 
may be divided into the speculative, the practical, and such as are of 
a mixed nature. The subjects of these last are either general, com- 
prehending both the others ; or differential, distinguishing them. The 
general subjects are either fundamental, or final: those of the funda- 
mental kind are philosophy, human nature, the soul of man ; of the 
final kind are love, beauty, good. The differential regard knowledge, 
as it stands related to practice ; in which are considered two questions : 
one of which is, whether virtue is to be taught ; the other is, whether 
error in the will depends on error in the judgment. The subjects of 
the speculative dialogues relate either to words, or to things. Of the 
former sort are etymology, sophistry, rhetoric, poetry : of the latter 
sort are science, true being, the principles of mind, outward nature. 
The practical subjects relate either to private conduct, and the govern-* 
ment of the mind over the whole man ; or to his duty towards others in 
his several relations ; or to the government of a civil state, and the 
public conduct of a whole people. Under these three heads rank in 
order the particular subjects practical; virtue in general, sanctit}^ 
temperance, fortitude; justice, friendship, patriotism, piety; the rul- 
ing mind in a civil government, the frame and order of a state, law in 
general, and lastly, those rules of government and of pubhc conduct, 
the civil laws. 

Thus, for the sake of giving the reader a scientific, that is, a com- 
prehensive, and at the same time a distinct, view of Plato's writings, 
we have attempted to exhibit to him their just and natural distinh- 
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tions ; whether he chooses to consider them with regard to their inward 
form or essence, their outward form or appearance, tlieir matter, or 
their end : that is, in those more familiar terirts, wc liave used in this 
Synopsis, their genius, their character, their subject, and their design. 

And here it is requisite to observe, that as it is the cliaracteristic of 
the highest good to be universally beneficial, though some things are 
benefitted by it more and others less, in consequence of their greater or 
less aptitude to receive it ; in like manner t)ie dialogues of Plato are so 
largely stamped with the characters of sovereign good, that they are 
calculated to benefit in a certain degree even those who are incapable 
of penetrating their profundity. They can tame a savage sophist, like 
Thrasymachus in the Republic ; humble the arrogance even of those 
who are ignorant of their ignorance ; make those to become proficients 
in political, who will never arrive at theoretic virtue ; and, in short, like 
the illuminations of deity, wherever there is any portion of aptitude in 
their recipients, they purify, irradiate, and exalt. 

After this general view of the dialogues of Plato, let us in the next 
place consider their preambles, the digressions with Avhich they abound, 
and the character of the style in which they are written. With respect 
to the first of these, the j)reauibles, however superfluous they may at 
first sight appear, they will be found on a closer inspection necessary 
to the design of the dialogues which they accom}vany. Thus the pre- 
fatory part of tlie Timxnis unfolds, in images agreeably to the Pytha- 
gortc custom, the theory of the world ; and the first part of the Par- 
mcuides, or the discussion of ideas, is in fact merely a preamble to the 
second part, or the speculation of the one ; to whicli hovrevcr it is essen- 
tially preparatory. Ifeiicc, as Plutarch says, when he speaks of Plato's 
dialogue on the Atlantic island : These preambles are superb gates and 
magnificent courts ^\ith which he purposely embellishes his great 
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edifices, that nothing may be wanting to their beauty, and that all 
may be equally splendid. He acts, as Dacier well observes, like a great 
prince, whojwlien he builds a sumptuous palace, adorns (in the language 
of Pindar) the vestibule with golden pillars. For it is fit that what is 
first seen should be splendid and magnificent, and should as it were 
peispicuously announce all that grandeur which afterwards presents 
itself to the view. 

With rci^pect to the frequent digressions in his dialogues, these also, 
when accurately examined, will be found to be no less subservient to the 
leading design of the dialogues in which they are introduced ; at the 
same time tliat they afford a pleasing relaxation to the mind from the 
labour of severe investigation. Hence Plato, by the most happy and en- 
chanting art, coutrives to lead the reader to the temple of Truths through 
the delightful groves and vallies of the Graces. In short, this cir- 
cuitous course, when attentively considered, will be found to be the 
shortest road by which he could conduct the reader to the desired end : 
for in accomplishing this it is necessary to regard not that road which 
is most straight in the nature of tilings, or abstractedly considered, but 
that which is most direct in the progressions of human understanding. 

With respect to the style of Plato, though it forms in reality the most 
inconsiderable part of the merit of his writings style in all philoso- 
phical works being the lust thing that should be attended to, yet even 
in this Plato may contend for the palm of excellence with the most 
renowned masters of diction. Hence we imd tliat his style was the 
admiration of the finest writers of antiquity. According to Animianus^ 
Jupiter himself would not speak otherwise, if he were to converse in 
the Attic tongue. Aristotle considered his style as a medium betMeen 
poetry and prose. Cicero no less praises iiim for the excelliMice of his 
diction than the profundity of his conceptions; and Longinus calls him, 

with 
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with respect to his language, the rival of Homer. Hence he is con- 
sidered by this prince of critics, as deriving into himself abundant 
streams from the Homeric fountain, and is compared by him, in his 
rivalship of Homer, to anew antagonist, who enters the lists against one 
that is already the object of universal admiration. 

Notwithstanding this praise, however, Plato has been accused, as 
Longinus informs us, of being frequently hurried away as by a certain 
Bacchic fury of words to immoderate and unpleasant metaphors, and 
an allegoric magnificence of diction ' . Longinus excuses this by sayiug, 
that whatever naturally excels in magnitude possesses very little of 
purity. For that, says he, which is in every respect accurate is in danger 
of littleness. He adds, " and may not this also be necessary, that 
those of an abject and moderate genius, because they never encounter 
danger, nor aspire after the summit of excellence, are for the most part 
without error and remain in security; but that great things become inse- 
cure through their magnitude ?" Indeed it appears to me, that whenever 
this exuberance, this Bacchic fury, occurs in the diction of Plato, it is 
owing to the magnitude of the inspiring influence of deity with which 
he is then replete. For that he sometimes wrote from divine inspira- 
tion is evident from his own confession in the Phaedrus, a great part of 
which is not so much like an orderly discourse as a dithyrambic poem. 
Such a style therefore, as it is the progeny of divine mania, Avhicli, 
as Plato justly observes, is better than all human prudence, sponta- 
neously adapts itself to its producing cause, imitates a supernatural 
power as far as this can be effected by words, and thus necessarily 
becomes magnificent, vehement, and exuberant; for such are the 
characteristics of its source. All judges of composition however, both 

' Etti ya// rouroii xai tov II.xaTo va oux, yimvra ^lacrvpovffi, iroX^.eucii utrTrtp vno Canxnai Tivof twit 
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antient and modern, are agreed that his style is in general graceful and 
pure; and that it is sublime without being impetuous and rapid. It 
is indeed no less harmonious than elevated, no less accurate ' tlian 
magnificent. It condjiaes the force of the greatest orators with the 
graces of the first of poets ; and, in short, is a river to which those justly 
celebrated lines of Denham may be most pertinently applied: 

Tho* deep, yet clear; tho' gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o'erflovving full. 

Having thus considered the philosophy of Plato, given a general 
view of his writings, and made some observations on his style, it only 
now remains to speak of the following arrangement of his dialogues 
and translation of his works, and then, with a few appropriate obser- 
vations, to close this Introduction. 

As no accurate and scientific arrangement then of these dialogues 
has been transmitted to us from the antients, I was under the necessity 
of adopting an arrangement of my own, which I trust^is not unscientific, 
however inferior it may be to that whicli was doubtless made, though 
unfortunately lost, by the latter interpreters of Plato. In my arrange- 
ment, therefore, I have imitated the order of the universe, in which, as 
I have already observed, wholes precede parts, and universals parti- 
culars. Hence I have placed those dialogues first which rank as wholes, 
or have the relation of a system, and afterwards those in which these 
systems are branched out into particulars. Thus, after the First Alci- 

. » The reader will see, from the notes on Plato's dialogues, and particularly from the notes on 
th^ Parmenides and Tim^us, that the style of that philosopher possesses an accuracy which is 
not to be found in any modern writer ; an accuracy of such a wonderfuJ nature, that the words 
arc exactly commensurate with the sense. Hence the reader who has happily penetrated his 
profundity finds, with astonishment, that another word co'ild not have been added without being 
superfluous, nor one word taken away without injuring the sense. The same observation may 
also be applied to the style of Aristotle. 
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biadcs, which may be called, and appears to have been generally con- 
sidered by the antients, an introduction to the whole of Plato's philo« 
sophy, I have placed the Republic and the Laws, which may be said to 
comprehend systematically the morals and politics of Plato. After 
these 1 have ranked the Timceus, which contains the whole of his phy- 
siology^ and together with it the Critias, because of its connection with 
the Timajus, The next in order is the Parmenides, which contains a 
system of his theology. Thus far this arrangement is conformable to 
the natural progress of the human mind in the acquisition of the 
sublimest knowledge: the subsequent an-angement principally regards 
the order of things. After the Parmenides then, the Sophista, Pli^drus, 
Greater Hippias, and Banquet, follow, which may be considered as so 
many lesser wholes subordinate to and comprehended in the Parme- 
nides, Avhich, like the universe itself, is a whole of wholes. For in the 
Sophista being it self is investigated, in the Panquet love itself, and in the 
Phaedrus hcauUj Hstlf; all which are intelligible forms, and are conse- 
quently contained in the Pannenides, in which the whole extent of the 
intelligible is luifolded. The Greater Hippias is classed with the Pha?- 
drus, because in the latter the whole series of the beautiful is discussed, 
and in the former that which subsists in soul. After these follows the 
Thcaitetus, in which science considered as subsisting in soul is investi- 
gated ; science itself, according to its fn*st subsistence, having been 
previously celebrated by Socrates in one part of the Pha^drus. The 
Politicus and Minos, wliicli follow next, may be considered as ramifica- 
tions from the Laws: and, in short, all the following tlialogues either 
consider more pariicularlj/ the dogmas which are si/sterna I icalli/ compre- 
hended in those already enumerated, or naturally flcnv from them as 
their original source. As it did not however appear possible to arrange 
these dialogues which rank as j>arts in the same accurate order as those 

which 
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vvliicli vrc considered as wholes, it was Uiouglit better to class them eitlier 
according to their agreement in one particnlar circumstance, as the 
PhiTcdo, Apology, and Crito, all which relate to the death of Socrates, 
and as tlic Mono and Protagoras, which rehite to the question whether 
vhtue can be taught; or accordnig to their agreement in character, as 
the Lesser Ilippias and Eutliydemus, which are anatreptic^ and the 
'^llieages, Laches, and Lysis, which are maieutic dialogues. The Cra- 
tylus is ranked in the last place, not so mueh because the subject of it is 
elynioiogy, as because a great part of it is deeply theological : for ])v 
this arrangement, after having ascended to all tiie divine orders and 
their ineffable principle in the Pannenidcs, and thence descended in a 
regular series to the human soul in the subsecjuent dialogues, the reader 
is again led back to deity in this dialogue, and thus imitates the order 
which all beings observe, that of incessantly returning to the principles 
whence they flow. 

After the dialogues ' follow the Epistles of Plato, which are in every 
respect worthy that prince of all true philosophers. 'J'hey arc not only 
written with great elegance, and occasionally with magnificence of 
diction, but Avith all the becoming dignity of a mind conscio\is of its 
superior endowments, and all the authority of a master in philosophy. 
They arc likewise replete with many admirable political observations, 
and contain some of his most abstruse dogmas, which though delivered 
enigmatically, yet the manner in which they are delivered, elucidates 
at the same time that it is elucidated by what is said of these dogmas 
in his more theological dialoorucs. 

AVith respect to the following translation, it is necessary to observe, 
in the first place, that the number of the legitimate dialogues of Plato 

'As I profess to give ll)c reader a translation of the genuine works of Plato only, I have not 
translated the AxiochuSj Dcniodoais, Sisyphus, Sec. as these arc evidently spurious dialogues. 
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is fifty-five ; for though theRepubUc forms but one treatise, and the Laws 
another, yet the former ccmsists of ten and the hitter of twelve books, 
and each of these books is a dialogue. Hence, as there are thirty- 
three dialogues, besides the Laws and the Republic, fifty-five will, as 
we have said, be the amount of the whole. Of these fifty -five, the nine 
following have been translated by Mr. Sydenham ; viz. the First and 
Second Alcibiades, the Greater and Lesser Hippias, the Banquet (ex- 
cept the speech of Alcibiades), the Philebus, the Meno, the lo, and the 
Rivals'. I have already observed, and with deep regret, that this 
excellent though unfortunate scholar died before he had made that profi* 
ciency in the philosophy of Plato which might have been reasonably 
expected from so fair a beginning. I personally knew him only in the 
decline of life, when his mental powers were not only considerably im-* 
paired by age, but greatly injured by calamity. His life had been very 
stormy : his circumstances, for many years preceding his death, were 
indigent ; his patrons w ere by no means liberal ; and his real friends 
were neither numerous nor affluent. He began the study of Plato, as 
he himself informed me, when he had considerably passed the meridian of 
life, and with most unfortunate prejudices against his best disciples^ 
which I attempted to remove during my acquaintance with him, and 
partly succeeded in the attempt ; but infirmity and death prevented its 
completion. Under such circumstances it was not to be expected that 
he would fathom the profundity of Plato's conceptions, and arrive at 
the summit of philosophic attainments. I saw, however, that his 
talents and his natural disposition were such as might have ranked him 
among the best of Plato's interpreters, if he had not yielded to the 
pressure of calamity, if he had not nourished such baneful prejudices, 

' In the notes on the above-mentioned nine dialogues^ those written by Mr. Sydenham are 
signed S., and thos« by myself T. 
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and if he had not neglected philosophy in the early part of life. Had 
this happened, my labours would have been considerably lessened, or 
perhaps rendered entirely unnecessaiy, and his name would have been 
transmitted to posterity with undecaying renown. As this unfortu- 
nately did not happen, I have been under the necessity of diligently 
examining and comparing with the original all those parts of the dia- 
logues which he translated, that are more deepl}^ philosophical, or that 
contain any thing of the theology of Plato. In these, as might be ex- 
pected, I found him greatly deficient ; I found him sometimes mistak- 
ing the meaning through ignorance of Plato's more sublime tenets, and 
at other times perverting it, in order to favour some opinions of his 
own. His translation however of other parts which are not so abstruse 
iii excellent. In these he not only presents the reader faithfully with 
the matter, but likewise with the genuine manner of Plato. The not(*s 
too which accompany the translation of these parts generally exhibit 
just criticism and extensive learning, an elegant taste, and a genius 
naturally philosophic. Of these notes I have preserved as much as was 
consistent with the limits and design of the following work. 

Of the translation of the Republic by Dr. Spens, it is necessary to 
observe, that a considerable part of it is very faithfully executed ; but 
that in the more abstruse parts it is inaccurate ; and that it every where 
abounds with Scotticisms which offend an English ear, and vulgarisms 
which arc no less disgraceful to the translator than disgusting to the 
reader. Suffice it therefore to say of this version, that 1 have adopted 
it wherever I found it could with propriety be adopted, and given my 
own translation where it was otherwise. 

Of the ten dialogues, translated by Dacier, 1 can say nothing with 
accuracy, because I have no knowledge whatever of the French Ian* 
guage ; but if any judgincnt may be formed of this work, from a 
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translation of it into English, I will be })old to say that it is by no 
means literal, and that he very fref[uently mistakes the sense of the 
original. From this translation therefore I could derive but httle assist- 
ance ; some however I have derived, and that little I willingly acknow- 
ledge. In translating the rest of Plato's works, and this, as the reader 
may easily see, forms by far the greatest part of them, I liave had no 
assistance from any translation except that of Ficinus, the general 
excellency of which is well known to every student of Plato, arising 
not only from his possessing a knowledge of Platonism superior to that 
of any translators that have followed him, but likewise from his havin^^ 
made this translation from a very valuable manuscript in the Mediccan 
library, which is now no longer to be found. I have, however, availed 
in3''self of the learned labours of the editors of various dialogues of 
Plato ; such as the edition of the Rivals, Euthyphro, -Apology, Crito, 
and Phaedo, by Forster ; of the First and Second Alcibiadcs and Hip- 
parchus, by Etwall ; of the Meno, First Alcibiades, Pliaedo and Pha^drus, 
printed at Vienna 1784 ; of the Cratylus and Thea:tetus, by Fischer ; 
of the Republic, by Massey ; and of the Euthydemus and Gorgias, by 
Dr. Routh, president of Magdalen College, Oxford. This last editor 
has enriched his edition of these two dialogues w^ith very valuable and 
copious philological and critical notes, in which he has displayed no 
less learning than judgment, no less acuteness than taste, lie ap- 
pears indeed to me to be one of the best and most modest of pliilo- 
logists ; and it is to be hoped that he will be imitated in what he has 
done by succeeding editors of Plato's text. 

If my translation had been made with an eye to the judgment of 
the many, it would have been necessary to apologize for its literal ex- 
actness. Had I been anxious to gratify false taste with respect to com- 
position, I should doubtless have attended less to the precise meaning 
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of the original, liave omitted a]mo>t all connective pavticles, have di- 
vided long periods into a nunibcr of short ones, and branched out the 
strong and deep river of Plato's language into smooth-gliding, shal- 
lot', and feeble streams ; but as the present work was composed with 
the hope indeed of benefiting all, but with an eye to the criticism 
solely of men of elevated souls, I have endeavoured not to lose a 
word of the original ; and yet at the same time have attempted to give 
the translation as much elegance as such verbal accuracy can be sup- 
posed capable of admitting. I have also endeavoured to preserve the 
manner as well as the matter of my author, being fully persuaded 
that no translation deserves applause, in which both these are not as 
mucli as possible preserved. 

My principal object in this arduous undertaking has been to unfold 
all the abstruse and sublime dogmas of Plato, as they are found dis- 
persed in his works. Minutely to unravel the art Avhich he employs in 
the composition of all his dialogues, and to do full justice to his 
meaning in every particular, must be the task of some one who has 
more leisure, and who is able to give the works of Plato to the public 
on a more extensive plan. In accomplishing this great oV^ject, I have 
presented the reader in my notes Avith nearly the substance in English 
of all the following manuscript Greek Commentaries and Scholia on 
Plato ; viz. of the Commentaries of Proclus on the Parmenides and 
First Alcibiades, and of his Scholia on the Cratylus ; of the Scholia of 
Olympiodorus on the Phirdo, Corgias, and Philebus; and of Hermeas 
on the Phaedrus. 'J'o these are added very copious extracts from the 
manuscript of Damascius % Uepi Apx'^y, and from the published works 

of 

' Patricius was one of the very few in modern times who have been sensible of the great merit 
of these writings, as is evident from the following extract from the preface to his translation of 
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of Proclus on the Timoeus, Republic, and Theology of Plato. Of the 
four first of these inanuscri])ts, three of which are fdio volumes, I have 
complete copies taken with my own hand ; and of the copious extracts 
from the others, those from Olympiodorus on the Gorgias were taien 
by me from the copy preserved in the British Museum : those from the 
same philosoj)hcr on the Philebus, and those from Ilermeas on the 
Phaedrus, and Damascius Uepi Afx^v^ from the copies in the Bodleian 
library. 

And here gratitude demands that I should publicly acknowledge the 
very handsome and liberal manner in which I was received by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and by the principal librarian, and sub-librarians of 
the Bodleian library, during the time that I made the above-men- 
tioned extracts. In the first place I have to acknowledge the very po- 
lite attention which was paid to me by Dr. Jackson', dean of Christ- 

Proclus's Theological Elements. (Ferrar. 4to. 1583.) " Extant in hoc Platonicae Philosophiae 
genere, eliam Hermiae qui fuit Ammonii pater, commentaria eleganlissima in Phaedrum, nee 
non Olympiodori cujusdam longe doctissimi excerpta qusedam ex ejus commentariis in Phaedo- 
nem ac Philebum, et intcgra in Gorgiam. Sed omnium eminentissimae, Damascii Questioned 
Dii PrincipiJs rerum sunt. Quae omnia si publice viserentur, ardentissimos divinae sapientiae 
amores excitarent, in iis pcctoribus, quap. non argutandi causa, sed modo hoc unum, ut sapiant, 
philosophiae operam navant. Quae si aliquando viri alicujus vcr^ viri, opere quamvis laborioso, 
glorioso tamen in lucem prodeant, apparebit tandem, quanta sapientiae pars tenebris obruta jaceat, 
dum usitatam banc in scholis solam seqviimur, et amanius sapientiam. Cui rei manus dare, 
quantum vitae et ocii suppetet, non decft nobis animus ingcns. Utinam vita tranquillior, et for- 
tuna adversa minus nobis contigisset, id jam forte totum confcctum esset." Patricius, prior to 
this, enumerates the writings of Proclus, and they are included in his wish, that all the manu^ 
script Greek commentaries on Plato were made public. 

» I was much j^kased to find that this very respectable prelate is a great admirer of Aristotle, 
and that extract* from the Commentaries of Simplicius and Ammonius on the Categories of 
that philosopher, aj£ read by his orders in the college of which he is the head. 

church. 
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churcli. In the second place, the liberty of Mtendance at the Bodleian 
libraiy, and the accommodation which was there afforded me by tlie 
librarians of that excellent collection, demand from me no small tri« 
bate of praise. And, above all, the very liberal manner in which I was 
received by the fellows of New College, with whom I resided for three 
weeks, and from whom I experienced even Grecian hospitality, will, I 
trust, be as difficult a task for time to obliterate from my memory, as 
it would be for me to express it as it deserves*. 

With respect to the faults wliich I may have committed in this 
translation (for I am not vain enough to suppose it is without fault), I 
might plead as an excuse, that the whole of it has been executed amidst 
severe endurance from bodily infirmity and indigent circumstances ; 
and that a very considerable part of it was accomplished amidst other 
ills of no common magnitude, and other labours inimical to such an 
undertaking. But whatever may be my errors, I will not fly to cala- 
mity for an apology. Let it be my excuse, that the mistakes I may 
liave committed in lesser particulars, have arisen from my eagerness to 
seize and promulgate those great truths in the philosophy and theology 
of Plato, which though they have been concealed for ages in oblivion, 
have a subsistence coeval with the universe, and will again be re- 
stored, and flourish, for very extended periods, through all the infinite 
revolutions of time. 

In the next place, it is necessary to speak concerning the qualifica- 
tions requisite in a legitimate student of the philosophy of Plato, pre- 
vious to which I shall just notice the absurdity of supposing, that a mene 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, however great that knowledge may be, 

' Permit me also to mention, with gratitude for their kindness, the names of Dr. Stanley, 
Mr. Heber, the Rev. Mr. Coppleston^ and the Rev. Abram Robertson, Savilian professor. of 
geometry. 
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is alone sufficient to the understanding the sublime doctrines of Plato; 
for a man might as well think that he can understand Archimedes with- 
out a knowledge of the elements of geometry, merely because he can 
read him in the original. Those who entertain such an idle opinion, 
would do well to meditate on the profound obsen ation of Ileraclitus, 
" that polijmathy does not (each intellect" (UoAvtJLx^itt voov o-j SiSolgku), 

By a legitimate student, then, of the Platonic philosophy, I mean 
one who, both from nature and education, is properly qualified for such 
an arduous undertaking : that is, one ^rho ]>ossesses a naturally good 
disposition; is sagacious and acute, and is inflamed with an ardent 
desire for the acquisition of wisdom and truth ; who from his child- 
hood has been well instructed in the mathematical disciplines ; who, 
besides this, has spent whole days, and frequently the greater 
part of the night, in profound meditation; and, like one trium- 
phantly sailing over a raging sea, or skillully piercing through an 
army of foes, has successfully encountered an hostile nmltitude of 
doubts ; — in short, who has never considered wisdom as. a thing of trifling 
estimation and easy access, but as that which camiot be obtained with- 
out the most generous and severe endurance, and the intrinsic worth of 
wliich surpasses all corporeal good, far more than the ocean the fleeting 
bubble which floats on its surface. To such as are destitute of these 
requisites, who make the study of words their sole employment, and 
tlie pursuit of wisdom but at best a secondary thing, who expect to be 
wise by desultory application for an hour or two in a day, after the 
fatigues of business, after mixing with the base multitude of mankind, 
laughing with the gay, afleeting airs of gravity with the serious, tacitly 
assenting to every man's opinion, however absurd, aiul winking at folly 
however shameful and base — to such as these — and, alas! the world is 
full of such — the sublimest truths must appear to be nothing move than 

jargon 
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jnr'^on and reverie, the dreams of a distempered imagination, or the 
ebuHitions of fanatical faith. 

But all this is by no means wonderful, if we consider that two-fold 
ignorance is the disease of the iimnij. For the^^ are not only ignorant 
Avith respect to the sublimest knowledge, but they are even ignorant of 
their ignorance. Hence they never suspect their want of understanding ; 
but innnediately reject a doctrine which appears at first sight absurd, 
because it is too splendid for their bat-like eyes to behold. Or if they 
even yield their assent to its truth, their very assent is the result of 
the same most dreadful disease of the soul. For they will fancy, 
says Plato, that they understand the highest truths, when the very 
contrary is really the case. I earnestly therefore entreat men of 
this description, not to meddle with any of the profound specu- 
lations of the Platonic philosophy ; for it is more dangerous to urge 
them to such an employment, than to advise them to follow their 
sordid avocations with unwearied assiduity, and toil for wealth with 
increasing alacrity and vigour; as they will by this mean give free 
scope to the base habits of their soul, and sooner suffer that punish- 
ment which in snch as these must always precede mental illumination, 
and be the inevitable consequence of guilt. It is well said indeed by 
Lysis', the Pythagorean, that to inculcate liberal speculations and 
discourses to those whose morals are turbid and confused, is just as 
absurd as to pour pure and transparent water into a deep well full of 
mire and clay ; for he who does this will only disturb the mud, and cause 
the pure water to become defded. The woods of such, as the same 
author beautifully observes (that is the irrational or corporeal life), in 
which these dire passions are nourished, must first be purified with fire 

' In Epist. ad Hipparchuni. 
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and sword, and every kind of instrument (that is through preparatory 
disciplines and the political virtues), and reason must be freed from it» 
slavery to the affections, before any thing useful can be planted in these 
savage haunts. 

liCt not such then presume to explore the regions of Platonic philo- 
sophy. The land is too pure to admit the sordid and the base. The 
road which conducts to it is too intricate to be discovered by the unskil- 
ful and stupid, and the journey is too long and laborious to be accom- 
plished by the effeminate and the timid, by the slave of passion and the 
dupe of opinion, by the lover of sense and the despiser of truth. The 
dangers and difficulties in the undertaking are such as can be sustained 
by none l^ut the most hardy and accomplished adventurers ; and he who 
begins the journey without the strength of Hercules, or the wisdom and 
patience of Ulysses, must be destroyed by the wild beasts of the forest, 
or perish in the storms of the ocean ; must suffer transmutation into a 
beast, through the magic power of Circe, or be exiled for life by the 
detaining charms of Calypso ; and in short must descend into Hades, 
and wander in its darkness, without emerging from thence to the bright 
regions of the morning, or be ruined by the deadly melody of the Sy- 
ren's song. To the most skilful traveller, who pursues the right road 
with an ardour which no toils can abate, Avith a vigilance which no wea- 
riness can surprise into negligence, and with virtue which no temptations 
can seduce, it exhibits for many years the appearance of the Ithaca of 
Ulysses, or the flying Italy of Jilneas ; for we no sooner gain a glimpse 
of the pleasing land which is to be the end of our journey, than it is 
suddenly ravished from our view, and we still find ourselves at a dis- 
tance from the beloved coast, exposed to the fury of a stormy sea of 
doubts. 

Abandon then,, ye groveling souls, the fruitless design ! Pursue with 

avidity 
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avidity the beaten road wl;icli leads to popular honours and sordid 
gain, but relinquish all thoughts of a voyage for which you arc 
totally unprepared. Do you not perceive ^vhat a length of sea sepa- 
Yiiics you from the royal coast ? A sea, 

Huge, horrid, vast, where scarce in safety sails 
The best built ship, though Jove inspire the gales. 

And may we not very justly ask you, similar to the interrogation of 
Calypso, 

What ships have you, what sailors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 

I shall only observe further, that the life of Plato, by Olympiodorus, 
was prefixed to this translation, in preference to that by Diogenes 
Laertius, because the former is the production of a most eminent Pla- 
tonist, and the latter of a mere historian, who indiscriminately gave to 
the public whatever anecdotes he found in other authors. If the 
reader combines this short sketch of the life of Plato with what that 
philosopher says of himself in his 7th Epistle, he will be in possession 
of the most important particulars about him that can be obtained at 
present. 
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As some apology may be thought necessary for having introduced, iir the course of 
the following translation, certain unusual words of Greek origin, I shall only observe^ 
that as all arts and sciences have certain appropriate terms peculiar to themselves, phi- 
losophy, which is the art of arts, and science of sciences, as being the mistress of 
both, has certainly a prior and a far superior claim to this privilege. I have not, how- 
ever, introduced, I believe, any of these terms, without at the same time sufficiently 
explaining them j but, lest the contrary should have taken place, the following expla*. 
nation of all such terms as I have been able to recollect, and also of common words 
used by Platonists in a peculiar sense, is subjoined for the information, of the reader^ 

Anagogic, otva>yMyna>i, Leading on high. 

Demiurgus, ^Yiiiiovf/yo^, Jupiter, the artificer of the universe. 

DiANOETic. This word is derived from havoia, or that power of the soul which 
reasons scientifically, deriving the principles of its reasoning from intellect. Plato is 
so uncommonly accurate in his diction, that this word is very seldom used by him in 
any other than its primary sense. 

The Divine ', to Bstov, is being subsisting in conjunction with fbe one. For all things 
except ihe one, viz, essence, life, and intellect, are considered by Plato as suspended 
from and secondary to the gods. For the gods do not subsist in, but prior to, these,.. 

* See Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 64. 

whichr 
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which they also produce and connect, but are not characterized by these. In many 
places, however, Plato calls the participants of the gods by the names of the gods. 
For not only the Athenian Guest in the Laws, but also Socrates in the Phaidrus, calls 
a divine soul a god. " For," says he, " all the horses and charioteers of the gods are 
good," kc. And afterwards, dill more clearly, he adds, " And this is tlie life oUbe 
gods.'* And not only this, but he also denominates those natures gods, that are al- 
ways united to the gods, and which, in conjunction with them, give completion to one 
scries. He also frequently calls daemons gods, though, according to essence, they 
are secondary to, and subsist about, the gods. For in the Phaidrus, Timacus, and 
other dialogues, he extends the appellation of gods as far as to daemons, i* nd what 
is still more paradoxical than all this, he does not refuse to call some men gods j as, 
for instance, the Elean Guest in the Sophista. From all this, therefore, we must 
infer, that with respect to the word god, one thing which is thus denominated- is 
simply deity; another is so according to union ; a third, according to participation; 
a fourth, according to contact ; and a fifth, according to similitude. Ihus every su- 
peressential nature is primarily a god ; but every intellectual nature is so according to 
union. And again, every divine soul is a god according to participation ; but divine 
daemons are gods, according to contact with the gods : and the souls of men obtain 
this appellation through similitude. Each of these, however, except the first, is, as 
we have said, rather divine than a god : for the Athenian Guest, in the Laws, calls in- 
tellect itself divine. But that which is divine is secondary to the first deity, in the 
same manner as the united is to the one \ that which is intellectual, to intellect ; and that 
which is animated^ to soul. Indeed, things more uniform and simple always precede ; 
and the series of beings ends in the one itself. 

DoxASTic. This word is derived from 5oJ«, opinion^ and signifies that which is 
apprehended by opinion, or that power which is the extremity of the rational soul. 
This power knows the universal in particulars, as that eiery man is a rational animal; 
but it knows not the Imt^ or why a thing is, but only the otx, or that it is. 

The Eternal, to awvtov, that which has a never-ending subsistence, without any 
connection with time ; or, as Plotinus profoundly defines it, infinite life at once total 
and full. 

That 
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That which is generated, to ysyviTov, That which has not the whole of its 
essence or energy subsisting at once, without temporal dispersion. 

GENERATION, yeys<j-ts» An essence composite and multiform, and conjoined with 
time. This is the proper signification of the word ; but it is used symbolically by 
Plato, and also by theologists more antient than Plato, for the sake of indication. 
For as Proclus beautifully observes ( n MS. Comment, in Parmenidem), " Fables call 
the ineffable unfolding into light through causes, generation." " Hence," he adds, 
in the Orphic writings, the first caure is denominated time ; for where there is gene- 
ration, according to its proper signification, there also there is time." 

A Guest, ^svog. This word, in its more ample signification in the Greek, denotes 
a stranger, but properly implies one who receives another, or is himself received at an 
entertainment. In the following dialogues, therefore, wherever one of the speakers 
is introduced as a '^mg, I have translated this word guest ^ as being more conformable to 
the genius of Plato's dialogues, which may be justly called rich mental banquets, and 
consequently the speakers in them may be confidered as so many guests. Hence in the 
Timseus, the persons of that dialogue are exressly spoken of as guests. 

Hyparxis, vTrocf^tg. The first principle or foundation, as it were, of the essence 
of a thing. Hence, also, it is the summit of essence. 

Idiom, ictu:^ot. The characteriftic peculiarity of a thing. 

The Immortal ^, to oc^uvutov. According to Plato, there are many orders of im- 
mortality, pervading from on high to the last of things ; and the ultimate echo, as it 
were, of immortality, is seen in the perpetuity of the mundane wholes, which, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Elean Guest in the Politicus, they participate from the 
Father of the universe. For both the being and the life of every body depend on ano- 
ther cause ; since body is not itself naturally adapted to connect, or adorn, or preserve 
itself. But the immortality of partial souls, such as ours, is more manifest and more 
perfect than this of the perpetual bodies in the universe ; as is evident from the many 
demonstrations which are given of it in the Phiedo, and in the 10th book of the Re- 

» See Proclus in Plat. Theol. p. 6^. 
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public. For the immortality of partial souls has a more principal subsistence, as pos- 
sessing in itself the cause of eternal permanency. But prior to both these is the im- 
mortality of ucemons ; for these neither verge to mortality, nor are they filled with the 
nature of things which are generated and corrupted. More venerable, however, .than 
tliese, and essentially transcending them, is the immortality of divine souls, which are 
primarily self-motive, and contain the fountains and principles of the life which is at- 
tributed about bodies, and through which bodies participate of renewed immortality 
And prior to all these is the immortality of the gods : for Diotima in the Banquet does 
not ascribe an immortality of this kind to daemons. Hence such an immortality as this 
is separate and exempt from wholes. For, togetlier with the immortality of the gods, 
eternity subsists, which is the fountain of all immortality and life, as well that life which 
is perpetual, as that which is dissipated into nonentity. In short, therefore, the divine 
immortal is that which is generative and connective of perpetual life. For it is not im- 
mortal, as participating of life, but as supplying divine life, and deifying life itself. 

Imparticipable, to afji&SsKTcv. That which is not consubsistent with an inferior 
nature. Thus imparticipable intellect is an intellect which is not consubsistent with 
soul. 

Intellectual Projection, vospoc STri^oKyj. As the perception of intellect is im- 
mediate, being a darting forth, as it were, directly to its proper objects^ this direct in- 
tuition is expressed by the term projection. 

The Intelligible, to vcViTov. This word in Plato and Platonic writers has a va- 
rious signification : for, in the firil place, whatever is exempt from sensibles, and has 
its essence separate from them, is said to be intelligible, and in this sense soul is intel- 
ligible. In the second place, intellect, which is prior to soul, is intelligible. In the 
rfiird place, that which is more ancient than intellect, which replenishes intelligence, 
and is essentially perfective of it, is called intelligible : and this is the intelligible, which 
Timxus in Plato places in the order of a paradigm, prior to the demiurgic intellect 
and intellectual energy. But beyond these is the divine intelligible, which is defined 
according to divine union and hyparxis. For this is intelligible as the object of desire 
to intellect, as giving perfection to and containing it, and as the completion of being. 
The highest intelligible, therefore, is that which is the hyparxis of the gods ; the 

second, 
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second, that wlilch is true being, and the first essence ; the third, intellect, and all in- 
tellectual life J and the fourth, the order belonging to soul. 

Logismos, reasoning* When applied to divinity as by Plato, in the Timaeus, signifies 
a distributive cause of things. 

On account of which; with reference to which; through which ; 

ACCORDING TO WHICH; FROM WHICH ; Or IN WHICH; viz. It O, TTpoS 0, Vp* OV, J/ Oy, 

%ix9' 0, £^ OV. By the first of these terms, Plato is accustomed to denominate the final 
cause ; by the second the paradigmatic ; by the third the demiurgic ; by the fourth 
the instrumental ; by the fifth form ; and by the sixth matter. 

Orectic. This word is derived from orexis^ appetite. 

Paradigm, iroi^hiyyM, A pattern, or that with reference to which a thing is 
made. 

The perpetual, to culiov. That which subsists forever, but through a connection 
with time. 

A politician, TfoXm^g, This word, as Mr. Sydenham justly observes in his notes 
on the Rivals, is of a very large and extensive import, as used by Plato, and the other 
antient writers on politics : for it includes all those statesmen or politicians in aristro- 
cracies and democracies who were, either for life, or for a certain time, invested with 
the whole or a part of kingly authority, and the power thereto belonging. See thq 
Politicus. 

Prudence, (ppov/ia-ig. This word frequently means in Plato and Platonic writers, the 
habit of discerning what is good in all moral actions, and frequently signifies intelli- 
gence, or intellectual perception. The following admirable explanation of this word is 
given by Jamblichus. 

Prudence having a precedaneous subsistence, receives its generation from a pure 
and perfect intellect. Hence it looks to intellect itself, is perfected by it, and has this 
as the measure and most beautiful paradigm of all its energies. If also we have any 
communion with the gods, it is especially effected by this virtue; and through 
this we are in the highest degree assimilated to them. The knowledge too of such 
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things as are good, profitable, aftd beautiful, and of the contraries to these, is obtained 
by this virtue ; and the judgment and correction of works propxrr to be done are by 
this directed. And in short it is a certain governing leader of men, and of the whole 
arrangement of their nature ; and referring cities and house*, and the panic uUr life 
of every one, to a dirine paradigm, it forms them according to the best simili- 
tude ; obliterating some things and purifying others. So that prudence renders its 
possessors similar to divinity. Jamblic. apud. Stob. p. 1 41 . 

Psychical ^WxjMf, Pertaining to souL 

SciiNCE. This word is sometimes defined by Plato to be that which assigns the 
causes of things ; sometimes to be that the subjects of which have a perfectly stable 
essence; and together with this, he conjoins the assignation of cause from reasoning. 
Sometimes again he defines it to be that the principles of which arc not hypotheses j and, 
according to this definition, he asserts that there is one science which ascends as far as 
to the principle of things. For this science considers that which k truly the principle as 
unhypothetic, has for its subject true being, and produces its reasonings from cause. 
According to the second definition, he calls dianoetic knowledge science ; but accord* 
ing to the first alone, he as^gns to physiology the appellation of science, 

Th£ telestic art. The art pertaining to mystic ceremonies. 

Theurgic. This word is derived from ^lou^wt, or that religious operation which 
deifies him by whom it is performed as much as is possible to man. 

Truth, ^cXij^ttet, Plato, following antient theologists, considers truth multifariously. 
Hence, according to his doctrine, the highest truth is characterised by unity ; and is the 
light proceeding from shf good, which imparts purity y as he says in the Philebus, and 
imfVir, as he says in the Republic, to intelligibles. The truth which is next to this in dig- 
nity is that which proceeds from intelligibles, and illuminates the intellectual orders, 
and which an essence unfigvred, uncoloured, and without contact, first receives, where 
also the plain of truth is situated, as it is written in the Phaedrus. The third kind of truth 
is that which is connascent with souls, and which through intelligence comes info 
conuct with true bebg. For the ptjchical light is the third from the intelh'gible ; intel- 
lectual deriving iu plenitude from inftlHgible light, and the psychical ^om the inteU 
(ectual. And the last kind of truth is that vhich is in sensibles, which is full of error and 

inaccuricj 
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inaccuracy through sense, and the instability of its object. For a nuterial nature is 
perpetually Rovang, and is not natur2Llly adapted to abide even for a moment. 

The following beautiful description of the third kind of truth, or that which subsists 
in souls, is given by Jamblichus : "Truth, as the name implies, makes a conversion 
about the gods and their incorporeal energy ; but doxastic imitation, which, as Plato 
says, is fabricative of images, wanders about that which is deprived of divinity and is 
dark. And the former indeed receives its perfection in intelh'gible and divine forms, and 
real beings which have a perpetual sameness of subsistence ; but the latter looks to that 
which is formless, and non-being, and which has a various subsistence j and about this its 
visive power is blunted. The former contemplates that which is ; but the latter assumes 
such a form as appears to the many. Hence the former associates with intellect, and 
increases the intellectual nature which we contain ; but the latter, from looking to that 
which always seems to be, hunts after folly and deceives." Jamblic. apud Stob. p. 136, 

Thk unical, to mcuoy. That which is characterized by unity. 
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BY OlsYJMlPIOJDDRUS. 



A-iET us now fpeak of the race of the philofopher, not for the fake of 
relating many particulars concerning him, but rather with a view to the 
advantage and inftru^lion of his readers ; fince he was by no means an 
obfcure man, but one who attraded the attention of many. For it is faid 
that the father of Plato was Ari(l:o, the fon of Ariftocles, from whom he 
refers his origin to Solon the legiflator. Hence with primitive zeal he 
wrote twelve book of Laws, and eleven books on a Republic. But his 
mother was Peridione, who defcended from Neleus the fon of Codrus. 

They fay then that an Apolloniacal fpedtre ' had connexion with his 
mother Peridione, and that, appearing in the night to Ari/lo, it commanded 

him 

* The like account of the divine origin of Plato is alfo given by Hefychius, Apuleius on the 
dogmas of Plato, and Plutarch in the eighth book of his Sympofiacs. But however extraordinary 
this circumftance may appear, it is nothing more than one of thofe mythological relations in 
\vhich heroes are faid to have Gods for their fathers, or GoddcTes for their mothers ; and the 
true meaning of it is as follows : — According to the antient theology, between thofe perpetual 
attendants of a divine nature called ejfential heroes, who are impaffivc and pure, and the bulk 
of human fouls who dcfccnd to earth with paflivity and impurity, it is neceflary there fliould be 
an order of human fouls \Nho drfcend with impaflivity and purity. For, as there is no vacuum 
either in incorporeal or corporeal natures, it is neceflary that the laft link of a fupcrior order 
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him not to fleep with Peri6lione during the time of her pregnancy — which 
mandate Ariflo tobeyed. 

While he was jet an infant, his parents are faid to have placed him in 
Hymettus, being defirous, on his account, to facrifice to the Gods of that 
mountain, viz. Pan, and the Nymphej and the pafloral Apollo. In the 
mean time the bees, approaching as he lay, filled his mouth with honey- 
combs, as an omen that in future it might be truly faid of him, 
Word* from his tongue than honey fsveeter flowed *, 

But Plato calls himfelf a fellow-fervant with fwans, as deriving his origin 
from Apollo ; for according to the Greeks that bird is Apolloniacal. 

When he was a young man, he firfl betook himfelf to Dionyfius the 
grammarian for the purpofe of acquiring common literature. Of this 

ihould coalefce with the fummit of one proximately inferior. Thefe fouls were called by the 
antients Urrejlrtal heroes, on account of their high degree of proximity and alliance to fuch as 
are ejfenitally heroes. Hercules, Thefeus, Pythagoras, Plato, &c. were fouls of this kind, who 
defcended into mortality, both to benefit other fouls, and in compliance with that neceflity by 
which all natures inferior to the perpetual attendants of the Gods are at times obliged to defcend. 

But as, according to the arcana of antient theology, every God beginning from on high pro- 
duces his proper feries as fstf as to the laft of things, and this feries comprehends many eflfences 
different from each other, fuch as Daemoniacal, Heroical, Nymphical, and the like ; the lowed 
powers of thefe orders have a great communion and phyfical fympaihy with the human race, and 
contribute to the perfection of all their natural operations, and particularly to their procreations. 
" Hence (fays Proclus in Cratylum) it often appears that heroes are generated from the mixture 
of thefe powers with mankind ; for thofe that poflefs a certain prerogative above human nature 
are properly denominated heroes." He adds: "Not only a daemoniacal genus of this kind 
fympathizes phyfically with men, but other kinds fympathize with other natures, as nymph» 
with trees, others with fountains, and others with flags or ferpents." See more on this intereft- 
ing fubjeft in the Notes to my tranflation of Pau fanias, vol. iii.p. 229, &c. 

Etwall, the editor of this Life, not being acquainted with the philofophical explanation of this 
MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION of Plato, pretends that this ftory originated from Plato being 
faid to be born in the month Thargelion (with us, June), and on the very day in which Latona 
is reported to have brought forth Apollo and Diana. 

' Horn. Iliad, lib. i. ver. 249. 
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Dionyfius he makes mention in his dialogue called The Lovers — that even 
Dionyfius the fchool-mafter might not be pafTed over in filence by Plato, 
After him he employed the argive Arifto, as his inftrudor in gymnaftic*, 
from whom he is faid to have derived the name of Plato ; for prior to this 
he was called Ariftocles, from his grandfather : but he was fo called from 
havino- thofe parts of the body the bread and forehead broad in the extreme, 
as his ftatucs every where evince. According to others, however, he was 
called Plato from the ample and expanded charadcr of his ftyle ; jull: as 
they fay Theophraftus was fo called, from his divine eloquence, his firft 
name being Tyrtamus. 

For his preceptor in mufic Plato had Draco, the fbn of Damon ; and of 
this mafter he makes mention in his Republic. For the Athenians in- 
ftruded their children in thefe three arts, viz. grammar, mufic, and gym- 
naftic — and this, as it feems, with great propriety. They taught them 
grammar, for the purpofe of adorning their reafon ; mufic, that they might 
tame their anger ; and gymnaftic, that they might ftrengthen the weak tone 
of define. Alcibiades alfo, in Plato, appears to have been inflruded in 
thefe three difciphnes ; and hence Socrates fays to him, "But you were 
unwilling to play on the pipe,'* Sec. He was alfo converfant with painters, 
from whom he learned the mixture of colours, of which he makes men- 
tion in the Timieus. 

After this he was intruded by the Tragedians, who at that time were 
celebrated as the preceptors of Greece ; but he betook himfelf to thefe 
writers on account of the fententious and venerable nature of tragic com- 
pofition, and the heroic fublimity of the fubjeds. He was likewife con- 
verfant with Dithyrambic writers, with a view to the honour of Bacchus, 
who was called by the Greeks the infpedive guardian of generation : for 

' Some affirm that Plato fo excelled in the gymnaftic art, that he contended in the Pylhian 
aud Ifthmian games.^ijy /(&/<» ct IJlbmia di lu&a certavit, Apuleius de Dogmate PUtonis. 

B 9 die 
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the Dithyrambic meafure is facred to Bacchus, from whom alfo it derives 
its name; Bacchus being Dithyrambus, as proceeding into light from two 
avenues — the womb of Semele, and the thigh of Jupiter. For the anticnts 
were accuftomed to call efFe6ls by the names of their caufes, as in the name 
Dithyrambus given to Bacchus. Hence Proclus obfcrves : 

With their late ofTspiing parents feem to mix. 

But that Plato applied himfelf to Dithyrambics is evident from his Phae- 
drus, which plainly breathes the Dithyrambic character, and is faid to have 
been the firfl: dialogue which Plato compofed. 

He was alfo much delighted with the comic Ariflophanes and Sophron ', 
from whom 'he learned the imitations of perfons in dialogues. He is faid 
to have been fo much pleafed with the waitings of thefe men, that, on his 
death, they were found in his bed. Plato himfelf likewife compofed the 
following epigram on Ariftophanes : 

The Graces, once intent to find 
A temple which might ne'er decay. 
The foul of Ariftophanes 
At length difcover'd.in their way. 

He reproves hiin, however, in a comic manner in his dialogue called 
The Banquet, in which he gives a fpecimen of his proficiency in comedy : 
for here Plato introduces him celebrating Love, and in the midft of his 
oration feized with a hiccup, fo as to be unable to finifh it. Plato alfo 
compofed Tragic and Dithyrambic poems, and fome other poetical pieces, 
all which he burned as foon as he began to aflbciate with Socrates, at the 
fame time repeating this verfe : 

Vulcan! draw near; 'tis Plato aflcs your aid ». 

* This Sophron was a Syracufan, and contemporary with Euripides. He was an obfcure 

writer i and his works, none of which are now extant, were in the Doric diale6l. 

" According to the words of Homer, Iliad, lib. xviii, vcr, 392. 

Anatolius 
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Anatolius the grammarian, once reciting this verfe, very much pleafed 
Vulcan, at that time the governor of the city. But he thus addreiTed him: 

Vulcan f draw near; 'tis Pharos' afks vour aid. 

It is faid, that when Socrates firfl intended to receive Plato as his difciple, 
he faw in a dream a fvvan without wings fitting on his bofom, which foon 
after obtaining wings flew into the air, and with the fweetnefs of its Ihrill 
voice allured all thofe that heard it. This was a manifeft token of Plato's 
future renown. 

After the death of Socrates he had another preceptor, the Heraclitean 
Cratylus, upon whom he alfo compofed a dialogue, which is infcribed 
Cratylus, or. Concerning the reditude of names. After he had been fuffi- 
ciently inftruded by this mafter, he again went into Italy, where finding 
Archytas refloring a Pythagoric fchool, he again had a Pythagoric pre- 
ceptor of this name ; and hence it is that he makes mention of Archytas. 
But fince it is requifite that a philofopher fhould defire to behold the 
works of nature, he alfo went into Sicily for the purpofe of viewing the 
eruptions of fire in Mount ^tna, and not for the fake of the Sicilian 
table, as you, O noble Ariftides, affert. 

When he was in Syracufe with Dionyfius the Great, who was a tyrant, 
he endeavoured to change the tyranny into an ariflocracy ; and it was for 
this purpofe that he vifited the tyrant. But Dionyfius afking him whom 
among men he confide red as happy ? (for he thought that the philofopher, 
employing flattery, would fpeak of him,) Plato anfwered, Socrates. Again 
the tyrant alked him, What do you think is the bufinefs of a politician ? 

^ Pharos, as is well known, was a large tower near Alexandria, affording light to navigators in 
the night. Anatolius, therefore, in calling himfelf Pharos muft have alluded to the etymology 
of his name. For Anatolius may be confidered as being derived from avaroxij, the eaft, vvhence 
the light of the two great luminaries of heaven emerges, and fa^oj may be faid to be quafi 
^avof, becaufe the light of torches appeared from it. 

6 Plato 
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Plato anfwered. To make the citizens better. He again aiked him the 
third time, What, then, does it appear to you to be a fmall matter to decide 
rightly in judicial affairs ? (for Dionyfius was CQlebrated for deciding in 
fuch affairs with rcdlitude.) Plato anfwered boldly. It is a fmall matter, 
and the lail: part of good condud ; for thofe who judge rightly referable 
fuch as repair lacerated garments. Again Dionyfius afked him the fourth 
time, Mufl not he who is a tyrant be brave ? Plato replied, He is of all 
men the moft timid j for he even dreads the razors of his barbers, lefl 
he fhould be deflroyed by them. With thefe anfwers Dionyfius was fo 
indignant, that he ordered him to depart at fun-rife. 

The following was the caufe of his fecond journey to Sicily. When, 
after the death of Dionyfius the tyrant, his fon fuccccded to the throne, 
who by his mother's fide was the brother of Dion, with whom Plato 
became acquainted in his firft journey, Plato again failed to Sicily, at 
the folicitations of Dion, who told him it might now be hoped that 
through his exertions the tyranny might be changed into an ariftocracy. 
However, as Dionyfius had been told by fome of his attendants that 
Plato defigned to deftroy him, and transfer the government to Dion, he or- 
dered him to be taken into cuflody, and delivered to one Pollidis of ^gina, 
a Sicilian merchant, to be fold as a Have. But PoUidis taking Plato to 
^gina found there the Libyan Anniceris, who was then on the point of 
failing to Elis, for the purpofe of contending with the four-yoked car. 
Anniceris gladly bought Plato of Pollidis, conceiving that he fhould thence 
procure for himfelf greater glory than by conquering in the race. Hence 
Ariflides obferves, that no one would have known Anniceris, if he had not 
bought Plato. 

The following circumflance was the occafion of Plato's third journey to 
Sicily. Dion, being profcribcd by Dionyfius, and deprived of his pof- 
feffions, was at length cafl into prifon. He therefore wrote to Plato, that 
Dionyfius had promifed to liberate him, if Plato would again vifit him. 

But 
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But Plato, that he might afford affiftance to his aflbciate, readily under- 
took this third voyage. And thus much for the journeys of the philofopher 
into Sicily. 

Plato likewife went into Egypt for the purpofe of converfing with the 
priefts of that country, and from them learned whatever pertains to facrcd 
rites. Hence in his Gorgias he fays, " Not by the dog, who is confidered 
as a God by the Egyptians." For animals among the Egyptians efFed the 
fame things as ftatues among the Greeks, as being fymbols of the feveral 
deities to which they are dedicated. However, as he wifhed to converfe with 
the Magi, but was prevented by the war which at that time broke out in 
Perfia, he went to Phoenicia, and, meeting with the Magi of that country, 
was inftru£ted by them in magic. Hence, from his Timaeus, he appears 
to have been fkilful in divination ; for he there fpeaks of the figns of the 
liver, of the vifcera, and the like. Thefe things, however, ought to have 
been mentioned prior to his journeys to Sicily. 

When he returned to Athens he eftablifhed a fchool in the Academy, 
feparating a part of this Gymnafium into a temple to the Mufes. Here 
Timon the mifanthrope affociated with Plato alone. But Plato allured 
very many to philofophical difcipline, preparing men. and alfo women ' in a 
virile habit to be his auditors, and evincing that his philofophy deferved the 
greateft voluntary labour : for he avoided the Socratic irony, nor did he 
converfe in the Forum and in workfhops, nor endeavour to captivate 
young men by his difcourfes. Add too, that he did not adopt the vene- 
rable oath of the Pythagoreans, their cuflom of keeping their gates fhut, 
and their ipfe dixit, as he wifhed to condudl himfelf in a more political 
manner towards all men. 

When he was near his death^ he appeared to himfelf in a dream to 
be changed into a fwan, who, by pafling from tree to tree, caufed much 

» Two women particularly in a virile habit are faid to have been his auditors, Lathflienia the 
Mantinenfian, and Axiothia the Phliafcnfian. 

labour 
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labour to the fowlers. According to the Socfatic Simmias, this dream 
fignified that his meaning would be apprehended with difficulty by thofe 
who fliould be defirous to unfold it after his death. For interpreters re- 
femble fowlers, in their endeavours to explain the conceptions of the 
antients. But his meaning cannot be apprehended without great difficulty, 
becaufe his writings, like thofe of Homer, are to be confidered |)hyfically, 
ethically, theologically, and, in (hort, multifarioufly ; for thofe two fouls 
are faid to have been generated all-harmonic : and hence the writings of both 
Homer and Plato demand an all-various confideration. Plato was fump- 
tuoufly buried ' by the Athenians ; and on his fepulchre they infcribed the 
following epitaph : 

From great Apollo Paeon fprung, 

' And Plato too we find ', 

The faviour of the body one. 

The other of the muid. 

And thus much concerning the race of the philofopher. 

* Plato was born fix years after Ifocrates, in the 87 ih Olympiad, and 430 years before Chrift, 
He alfo died on his birth-day, after having lived eoAly 81 years. Hence, fays Seneca, the 
Magi, who then happened to be at Athens, facrificed to him on his deccafe as a being more 
than human, becaufe he had confummated a moft perfect number, which 9 nine times mul- 
tiplied produces. Nam hoc fcis puto, Platoni diligcntlae fuse beneficio contigifTe, (juod natali 
fuo dcceffit, et annum unum atque o6logefimum implevit, fine ulla dcdu<Slione. Ideo Magi, 
qui forUi Alhenis erant, immolaverunt defunfilo, amplioris fuifle fortis, quam humance, rati, quia 
confummaflet perfecUffimum numerum, quern novem novics mulliplicata componunt. Senec. 
Epift. 53. 
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X HE moft peculiar and firm principle, fays Proclus, of all the dialoguet 
of Plato, and of the whole theory of that philofopher, is the kiiowiedge of 
our own nature; for, this being properly eflablifhed as an hypothefi?, we 
(hall be .able accurately to learn the good which is adapted to us, and the 
evil which oppofes this good. For, as the effences of things are different, 
fo alfo are their proper perfe6tions ; and this according to a fubjedlion of 
efTence. For, whether l?emg and i/ie goo J proceed, as Ariftotle fays, from 
the fame Vefta and firil: fountain, it is certainly neceflary that perfedion 
fhould be imparted to every thing according to the meafures of efTence; 
or whether good proceeds from a caufe more antient and more charaderized 
by unity, but efTence and being are imparted to things from another 
caufe ; flill, as every thing participates of being more obfcurely and more 
clearly, in the fame degree mufl it participate of good ; firfl beings, in a 
greater and more perfed manner; but thofe that rank in the middle 
orders, fecondarily ; and the lafl of things according to an ultimate fub- 
fiflence. For, how otherwife can things participate of deity and provi- 
dence, and a diflribution according to their defert ? For it mufl not be 
admitted that intelled can lead things into order, and impart to each a 
convenient meafure, but that the good^ or the ineffable principle of things, 
which is more antient than intellect, fliould make its communications iii 
a difordered manner; viz. that it fhould impart to caufes and things caufed 
the fame portion of goodnefs, and diftribute to the fame things accordinor 
to behig the perfedions of more primary and fubordinate natures. Fur 
it neither was lawful, fays Timaeus, nor is, for the befi of natures to 
effe6l any thing but that which is mofl beautiful and mofl commenfurate. 
Bat the fame good is not moil commenfurate to firfl and fccondary 

* The whole of this Introdudlon is extracted from the MS. Commentary of Proclus 
on this dialogue ; excepting fome occafional elucidations by the tranflator. — T. 
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natures; hut, as the Athenian gueil: fay.q, a diilrlbution of inequality to thlno-* 
unequal, and of ecjuah'ty to things equal, of the greater to fuch as are 
greater, and of the lejflTer to fuch as are lefTcr, is of all things the moft 
mufical and the beil:. 

According to this reafoning, therefore, good is different in different 
beings, and a certain good is paturally co-ordinated to the effence of every, 
thing. Hence the perfedion of intelled is in eternity ', but of the rational 
foul in time : and the good of the rational foul confifts in an energy 
according to intelled, but the good of body is in a fubfiftence according 
to nature ; fo that he who thinks that though the nature in thefc is differ- 
ent, yet the perfedlion is the fame, has an erroneous conception of the 
truth of thino;s. 

According to every order of beings, therefore, effence ought to be known- 
prior to perfedion ; for perfedion is not of itfelf, but of effence, by which 
it is participated. 'Hence, with refped to the effence of a thing, we mufl 
firft confider whether it belongs to impartible cffences, fuch as intelledual 
natures, or to luch as are divifible about bodies, viz. corporeal forms and 
qualities, or to fuch as fubfifl: between thefe. Likewife, whether it ranks 
among eternal entities, or fuch as fubfifl according to the whole of time,, 
or fuch as are generated in a certain part of time. Again, whether it is 
fimple, and fubfifls prior to compofition, or is indeed a compofite, but 
is always in the ad of being bound with indiffoluble bonds% or may again 
be refolved into thofe things from which it is compofed. For, by thus 
confidermg every thing, we fhall be able to underftand in what its good 
confifls.- For, again, it is evident that the good of thofe natures which are 
allotted an impartible effence is eternal, but that the good of partible 
natures is converfant with time and motion ; and that the good of things 
fubfifling between thefe is to be confidered according to the meafures of 
fubliflence and perfedion ; viz. that fuch a nature is indeed indigent of 
time, but of fjrft time, which is abk to meafure incorporeal periods. So 
that the pure and genuine knowledge of ourfelves, circumfcribed in fcien- 

' For, the perceptions of intelled being intuitive, whatever it fees it fees colIe£lively, at 
once, and vi'ithout time. 

* This is the cafe with the fenfible univerfe, confidered as a whole 

tific. 
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tific boundaries, muft, as we have iaid, be confidered as the mofl: proper 
principle of all philofophy, and of the doctrine of Plato. For, where is 
it proper to begin, except from the purification and perfedion of ourfelves, 
and whence the Delphic god exhorts us to begin ? For, as thofe who enter 
the Eleufinian grove arc ordered by an infcription not to enter into the 
adyta of the temple, if they are uninitiated in the higheft of the myfleries, 
fb the infcription Know Thyself, on the Delphic temple, manifefts, as it 
appears to me, the mode of returning to a divine nature, and the molt 
ufeful path to puiKuatiou, all but perfpicuoufly aflerting to the intelligent, 
that he who knows himfelf beginning from the Veflal hearth may be able to 
be conjoined with that divinity who unfolds into light the whole of tmth,. 
and is the leader of a cathartic life ; but that he who is ignorant of himfelf, 
as being uninitiated both in the leffcr and greater myfteries, isunadapted to 
participate the providence of Apollo. Hence then let us alfo begin con- 
formably to the mandite of the god, and let us inveftigate in which of his 
dialogues Fla^-o efpecially makes the fpeculation of our effence his principal 
defign, that from hence we may alfo make the commencement of the 
Platonic writing . Can we then adduce any other writing of Plato except. 
the Firft Alcil;iades, and the conference of Sv)crates which is delivered in 
this dialogue ? Where clfe fliall we fay our eiTence is fo unfolded ? Where, 
bcfidcs are man and the niture of man inveftigated ? To which we may 
add, that'it is Socrates who engages in this fiiftconverfation with Alcibiades^ 
and that it is he who fays that the beginning of perfection is fufpended 
from the contemplation of ourfelves. For we are ignorant of ourfelves 
in confequcnce of being involved in oblivion produced by the realms of 
generation, and agitated by the tumult of the irrational forms of life. In 
the mean time, we think that we know many things of which wc are 
ignorant, becaufe vvc elTentially pofTefs innate reafons of things. 

This dialogue therefore is the beginning of all philofophy, in the fame 
manner as the knowledge of ourfelves. Hence many logical and ethical 
theorems are fcattered in it, together with fuch as contribute to the entire 
fpeculation of felicity. It likewife contains information with refped to 
many things which contribute to phyfiology, and to thole dogmas which 
lead us to the truth concerning divine natures themfelves. Hence too the 

divine 
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divine lambllchus aHigned this dialogue the firfl rank, in the ten dialogues, 
in which he was of opinion the whole philofophy of Plato was contained. 

Of the particulars exhibited in this dialogue, fome precede and others fol- 
low the principal defun, which is the knowledge of ourfelves. For the hypo- 
thefis of twofold ignorance', exhortation, and the like precede; but the 
demondration of virtue and felicity, and the rejedion of the multitude of 
arts, as being ignorant of themfelves, of things pertaining to themfelves, 
and in fhort of all things, — and every thing elfe of this kind, have a con* 
fequent order. But the moft perfect and leading defign of the whole 
converfation is the fjoeculation of our own eHence, So that he will not 
err who cftablifties the care and knowledge of ourfelves, as the end of the 
diaIoo;ue. 

Again, the amatory form of life is particularly indicated by Socrates in 
this dialogue. For the beginning is made from hence ; and he proceeds 
perfe6ling the you'ng man till he renders him a lover of his providential 
care, which is the leading good of the amatory art. And in fhort, through 
all the divifions of the dialogue, he always preferves that which is adapted 
to an amatory life. As there are three fciences, then, which Socrates 
appears to have teftified that he pofleffed, viz. the diale<Stic, the maieutic,. 
(i. e. obfletric,) and the amatory, we fhall find the form of the dialedlic 
and the peculiarity of the maieutic fcience in this dialogue, but the cfFedts 
of the amatory fcience predominate in it. For, when Socrates, is calling 
forth the conceptions of Alcibiades, he flill a6ls conformably to the 
amatory charatfter ; and when he employs the dialectic fcience, he does 
not depart from the peculiarity of amatory arguments. Jufl as in the 
Theaetetus he is maieutic, is principally charaderized according to this, 
and proceeds as far as to a purification of the falfe opinions of Theaetetus: 
but, having ciFe<^ed this, he difmifTes him, as being now able of himfelf 
to know the truth, which is the bufmefs of the maieutic fcience, as he 
himfeJf afferts in that dialogue. Thus alfo he firfl indicates the amatory 
fcience in this dialogue, with which both the dialedic and maieutic are 

* Twofo'd Igncrnnce takes plare when a man is ignorant that he is ignorant ; and this 
was the cafe with Alcibiades in ihe firftiiart of this dialogue, and is thedifeafe of the multitude. 

9 nangled. 
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mingled. For every where Socrates introduces difcourfes adapted to 
the fubjeft perfons. And as every kind of good pre-fubfifts in a divine 
nature, which is varioufly poflcfTed by different beings according to the 
natural aptitude of each, in like manner Socrates, who comprehends ail 
fciences in himfelf, employs a different fcience at different times, accord- 
ing to the aptitude of the recipients; elevating one through the amatory 
fcience; exciting another to the reminifcence of the eternal reafons of the 
foul through the maieutic fcience ; and conducing another according to- 
the dialedlic method to the fpeculation of beings. Some too he conjoins 
to the beautiful itfelf, others to the firfl wifdom, and others to the good 
itfelf. For through the amatory fcience we are led to the beautiful ; 
through the maieutic, by calling forth our latent reafons, we become wife, 
in things of which we were ignorant ; and through the dialedlic fcience 
we afcend as far as to the good. 

JLaftly, it will be found by thofe who are deeply ikilled in the philofophj 
of Plato, that each of his dialogues contains that which the univerfe con- 
tains. Hence, in every dialogue, one thing is analogous to the goody another 
to inie lied y another to yt^?^/, another to y^rw, and another \o matter. In 
this dialogue therefore it muft be faid, that an affimilation to a divine na- 
ture is analogous to the good ; the knowledge of ourfelves to bitelleB ; the 
multitude of the c.emonflrations leading us to the ponclufion, and in fliort 
every thing fylloglAic in the dialogue, to joul ; the charader of the di61ion^ 
and whatever elfe pertains to tlie power of fpecch, to fortn\ and the^ 
perfons, the occafion, and that which is called by rhetoricians tho- 
hypothefis, to matter^ 
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PERSONS OF THE DULOGUEy 

SOCRATES, ALCIBIADES. 

SCENE, (moft probably) THE LYCEUM. 



Socrates. 

OON of Clinlas ! you wonder, I fuppofe, that I, who was the carllefl: of 
your admirers % now, when all the reft have forfaken you, am the only 
one who flill retains unalterably the fame fentiments ; and yet, that for 
fo many years I have never fpoken fo much as a word to you, whilft the 
others were preffing through crowds of people to converfe with you. This 
rt^QYwe and diflance in my behaviour have been owing to no human regards, 
but to an impediment thrown in my way by a daemoniacal nature*, the 

power 

' Socrates, wc arc told by Plutarch, had difcovered in the countenance of Alciblade?, then 
in his pwerilc age, the figns of an ingenuous and noble difpofition. Having thence conceived 
-expeflations of the boy's becoming an extraordinary man, he had from that ti ne, as we are 
told in this dialogue, been a conftant obfervcr of all his motions, fayings and a£lions. When 
Alcrbiadts was grovi'n up to his full llature, he was followed and furrounded, wherever he went^ 
by fuch as admired the handfomenefs of his perfon. They flattered his vanity j but the higher 
opinion they raifed in him of himfelf, the more he thought liimfelf above them. His conduct 
towards them was fuitable to his thoughts, was fuch as might become an abfolute lord toward 
his vaflals. See Plutarch's Life of Jlcibiades. — S. 

* As there is no vacuum in corporeal, fo neither in incorporeal natures. Between divine 
efltDces, therefore, which are the firft of things, and partial clTuccs fuch as ours, which are 
noihirg nxre tl an the dregs of the rational nature, there mull nccefl' rily be a middle rank 
of beings, in order tliat divinity may be connected with man, and that the progrelHon of things 
may form an entire whole, fufpendcd like the golden chain of Homer from the fummit of 

Olympus* 
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power and force of which you fhall by and by be made acquahited with. 
But now, feeing that this power no longer operates to hinder my approach, 

I am 

Olympus. Tills middle rank of beings, confidered according to a twofold divifion, confifts 
of daemons and heroes, the latter of which is proximate to partial fouls fuch as ours, and the 
former to divine natures, juft as air and water fubfift between fire and earth. Hence whatever 
is ineffable and occult in the gods, dsemons and heroes exprefs and unfold. They likewife 
conciliate all things, and arc the fources of the harmonic confent and fympathy of all things 
with each other. They tranfmit divine gifts to us, and equally carry back ours to the divinities. 
But the charaQcrlftics of divine natures are unity, permanency in themfelves, a fubfiftence 
as an immovable caufe of motion, tranfccndent providence, and which pofleffes nothing in 
common with the fubje<fts of their providential energies ; and thefe characleriftics are preferved 
in them according to effence, power and energy. On the other hand, the charaderiftics of 
partial fouls are, a declination to multitude and motion, a conjunction with the gods, an 
aptitude to receive fomething from other natures, and to mingle together all things in itfelf, and 
through itfelf ; and thefe chara<9:eriftics they alfo poffefs according to eflence, power and 
energy. Such then being the peculiarities of the two extremes, we fliall find thit thofe 
of dsemons arc, to contain in themfelves the gifts of divine natures, in a more inferior manner 
indeed than the gods, but yet fo as to comprehend the conditions of fubordinate natures, 
under the idea of a divine eflence. In other words, the prerogatives of deity charaderiie, 
and abforb as It were by their powerful light, whatever daemons poflefs peculiar to inferior 
beings. Hence they are multiplied indeed, but unitedly—mingled, but yet fo that the unmingled 
predominates — and are moved, but with (lability. On the contrary, heroes pofllfs unity, 
identity, permanency, and every excellence, under the condition of multitude, motion, and 
mixture \ viz. the prerogatives of fubordinate predominate in thefe over the chara£leriftics 
of fuperior natures. In ihort, dsemons and heroes are compofed from the properties of the 
two extremes — gods and partial fouls; but in dxmons there is more of the divine, and in 
heroes more of the human nature. 

Having prcmifed thus much, the Platonic reader will, I doubt not, gratefully accept the 
following admirable account of diemons in general, and alfo of the daemon of Socrates, from 
the MS. Commentary of Proclus on this dialogue. 

"Let us now fpeak in the firft place concerning dai'mons in general; in the next place, 
concerning thofe that are allotted us in common ; and, in the third -place, concerning the 
daemon of Socrates. For it is always requifite that demonftrations fliould begin from things 
more univerfal, and proceed from thefe as far as to individuals. For this mode of proceeding is 
natural, and is more adapted to fcience. Dsemor.s therefore, deriving their firfl fubfiftence from 
the vivific goddefs% and flowing from thence as from a certain fountain, are allotted an 
efl^jnce charaderized by foul. This effence in thofe of a fuperior order is more intelle^lual 
and more perfed according to hyparxis*; in thofe of a middle order, it is more rational; 
and in thofe which rank In the third degree, and which fubfift at the extremity of the dxmoni- 

* i. c. Juno. » i. c. the fummit of effence. 

VOL. I. D acal 
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I am come thvis to accoft you ; and am in good hopes too, that for the 
future the daemon will give no oppofitiou to my defire of converfing 

■ with 

acal order, it is various, more irrational and more material. Pofleffing therefore an eflencc 
of this kind, they are diftributed in conjun(flion with the gods, as being allotted a power 
miniftrant to deity. Hence they are in one way fubfervient to the liberated gods * {aTroXuTot 
Bsot), who aic the leaders of wholes prior to the world; and in another to the mundane 
gods, who proximately prefide over the parts of the univerfe. For there is one divifion of 
demons, according to the twelve fuperceleftial gods, and another according to all the idiom* 
of the mundane gods. For every mundane god is the leader of a certain dsemoniacal order, to- 
which he proximately imparts his power ; viz. if he is a demiurgic god, he imparts a demiurgic 
power ; if immutable, an undefilcd power ; if telefiurgic, a perfe£live power. And about each 
of the divinities there is an innumerable multitude of daemons, and which are dignified^ 
with the fame appellations as their leading gods. Hence they rejoice when they are called' 
by the name^ of Jupiter, Apollo, and Hermes, &c. as expreffing the idiom or peculiarity 
of their proper deities. And from thefe, mortal natures alfo participate of divine influxions. 
And thus animals and plants are fabricated, bearing the images of different gods; daemon* 
proximately imparting to thefe the rcprefentations of their leaders. But the gods in an 
exempt manner fupernally prefide over daemons ; and through this, lafl natures fympathizc 
with fuch as are firft. For the rcprefentations of firft are (een in laft natures; and the 
caufes of things lafl: are comprehended in primary beings. The middle genera too of daemons- 
give completion to wholes, the communion of which they bind and connect ; participating 
indeed of the gods, but participated by mortal natures. He therefore will not err who aflerts 
that the mundane artificer eftabliflied the centres of the order of the univerfe in daemons;, 
lince Diotima alfo afligns them this order, that of binding together divine and mortal natures, 
of deducing fupernal ftreams, elevating all fecondary natures to the gods, and giving com- 
pletion to wholes through the connexion of a medium. We mufl not therefore afTent to 
their do£lrine, who fay that daemons are the fouls of men that have changed the prefent- 
life. For it is not proper to confider a daemonlacal nature aceording to habitude {Kara. (rxi<riv\ 
as the fame with a nature ejfentially dacmoniacal ; nor to aflert that the perpetual medium 
of all mundane natures confifts from a life converfant with multiform mutations. For a 
.daemoniacal guard fubfifts always the fame, conne£\ing the mundane wholes; but foul 
does not always thus retain its own order, as Socrates fays in the Republic ; fince at 
different times it choofes different lives. Nor do we praife thofe who make certain of 
the gods to be daemons, fuch as the erratic gods, according to Amellus ; but we are 
perfuaded by Plato, who calls the gods the rulers of the univerfe, but fubje<fls to them the 
herds of daemons ; and we (hall every where preferve the do£lrine of Diotima, who affigns 
the middle order, between all divine and mortal natures, to a daemoniacal cflence. Let this 
then be the conception refpeding the whole of the d^emoniacal order in common. 

» i. e. gods who immediately fubfift above the mundane deities, and are therefore called fuperceleftial. 

« In 
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with you. All this while, however, being but a fpedlator, I have been 
able tolerably well to obferve and confider your behaviour with regard 

to 

" In the next place let us fpeak concerning the dsemons which arc allotted mankind. For 
of thefe daemons, which as we have faid rank in the middle order, the firft and higheft arc 
olivine daemons, and who often appear as gods, through their tranfcendent fimilitude to the 
divinities. For, in fliort, that which is firfl in every order preferves the form of the nature 
prior to itfelf. Thus, the firft intelle^ is a god, and the moft antient of fouls is intclledual : 
and hence of daemons the higheft genus, as being proximate to the gods, is uniform and 
divine. The next to thefe in order are thofe daemons who participate of an intelle£lual idiom, 
and prefide over the afcent and defcent of fouls, and who unfold into light and deliver to all 
things the produ£tion3 of the gods. The third are thofe who diftribute the productions of divine 
fouls to fecondary natures, and complete the bond of thofe that receive defluxions from 
thence. The fourth are thofe that tranfmit the efficacious powers of whole natures to 
things generated and corrupted, and who infpire partial natures with life, order, reafons, 
and the all-various perfe£l operations which things mortal are able to efFe£l. The fifth 
are corporeal, and bind together the extremes in bodies. For, how can perpetual accord 
with corruptible bodies, and efficients with efFe£ls, except through this medium.^ For it is 
this ultimate middle nature which has dominion over corporeal goods, and provides for 
all natural prerogatives. The fixth in order are thofe that revolve about matter, conneft 
the powers which defccnd from celeftial to fublunary matter, perpetually guard this matter, 
and defend the fhadowy reprefentation of forms which it contains. 

'* Dxmons therefore, as Diotima alfo fays, being many and all-various, the higheft of 
them conjoin fouls proceeding from their father, to their leading gods : for every god, as 
wc have faid, is the leader in the firft place of daemons, and in the next of partial fouls. 
For the Demiurgus diflcminated thefe, as Timaeus fays, into the fun and moon, and the other 
inftruments of time. Thefe divine daemons, therefore, are thofe which are cflentially allotted 
to fouls, and conjoin them to their proper leaders : and every foul, though it revolves together 
with its leading deity, requires a daemon of this kind. But daemons of the fecond rank 
prefide over the afcenfions and defcenfions of fouls ; and from thefe the fouls of the multitude 
derive their ele^liohs. For the moft perfect fouls, who are converfant with generation in 
an undefiled manner, as they choofe a life conformable to their prefiding god, fo they live ac- 
cording to a divine daemon, who conjoined them to their proper deity when they dwelt on. 
high. Hence the Egyptian prieft admired Plotinus, as being governed by a divine daemon. 
To fouls therefore who live as thofe that will (hortly return to the intelligible world whence 
they came, the fupernal is the fame with the daemon which attends them here ; but to 
imperfe£l fouls the effisntial is diflPerent from the daemon, that attends them at their 
birch. 

*' IF thefe things then are rightly affcrted, we muft not afTent to thofe who make our 
rational foul a daemon. For a daemon is different from man, as Diotima fays, who places 
demons between gods and men, and as Socrates alfo evinces when he divides a daemoniacal 
oppcfitely to the human nature : * for,' fays he, * not a human but a daemoniacal obftacic 
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to your admirers. And I find, that, though they have been numerous^ 
and fuch perlbns too as ' thought highly of themfelves, there is not one 

whom 

detains mc' But man is a foul ufmg the body as an inflrumcnt. A daemon, therefore, 
is not tlie fame with the rational foul. 

" This alfo is evident from Plato in the Timaeus, where he fays that intelle£k has in us 
the relation of a dsemon. But this is only true as far as pertains to analogy. For a daemon 
according to eflence is different from a daemon according to analogy. For in many inftances 
that which proximately prefides, fubfifting in the order of a daemon with refpeQ to that 
which is inferior, is called a daemon. Thus Jupiter in Orpheus calls his father Saturn an 
illuftrious daemon; and Plato, in the TImaeus, calls thofc gods who proximately prefide 
over, and orderly diftribute the realms of generation, daemons: *for,' fays he, ' to fpeak 
concerning other daemons, and to know their generation, exceeds the ability of human 
nature.' But, a daemon according to analogy is that which proximately prefides over 
any thing, though it (hould be a god, or though it (hould be fome one of the natures 
pofterior to the gods. And the foul that through fimilitude to the darmoniacal genus 
produces energies more wonderful than thofe which belong to human nature, and which 
fufpends the whole of its life from daemons, is a daemon tiara ax^o-tv, according to habitude, 
i. e. proximity or alliance. Thus, as it appears to me, Socrates in the Republic calls thofe, 
daemons, who have lived well, and who in confcqucnce of this are transferred to a better 
condition of being, and to more holy places. l^ut an eflential dxmon is neither called 
a daemon through habitude to fecondary natures, nor through an alTimilation to fomcthing 
different from itfclf; but is allotted this peculiarity from himfelf, and is defined by a certain 
fummit, or flower of effence, (hyparxis,) by appropriate powers, and by different modes of 
energies. In fiiort, the rational foul is called in the Timaeus the daemon of the animal. 
But we invefligate the daemon of man, and not of the animal; that which governs the rational 
foul itfelf, and not its inflrument ; and that which leads the foul to its judges, after the 
diffolution of the animal, as Socrates fays in the Phaedo. For, when the animal is no more, 
the daemon which the foul was allotted while conne£ted with the body, conduds it to its 
judge. For, if the foul pofTefTes that daemon while living in the body, which is fald to 
lead it to judgment after death, this daemon mull be the daemon of the man, and not of the ani- 
mal alone. To which we may add, that, beginning from on high, it governs the whole of our 
compofition. 

** Nor again, difmifTmg the rational foul, mufl it be faid that a daemon is that which energizes 
in the foul : as, for inftance, that in thofe who live according to reafon, reafon is the 
daemon ; in thofc that live according to anger, the irafcible part ; and in thofe that live 

according 

' Apo"gft ^^^^^ ^3S Anytus, who not long after became a bitter enemy to the great pl.ilo- 
fopher. And probably this was one of the motives of his enmity, fome fufpicion that Socrates 
had fupplanted him in the favour and friendfhip of Alcibiades. For a fufpicion of this fort 
always begets envy in little minds ; and from envy always fprings the mod malicious 
hatred. — b. 
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who'Ti you have not driven away from you by your fuperior ' haugh- 
tiiicis and imagined elevation. The reafons of your being exalted fo 

highly 

accordiDg to defire, the defiJerative part. Nor muft it be faid that the nature which 
proxiinaicly prefidcs over that which energizes in our life, is a dfiemon : as, for inftancc, 
that reafon is the dzemon of the irafcible, and anger of thofe that live according to defire. 
For, in the firfl: place, to aflert that daemons are parts of our foul, is to admire human life 
in an improper degree, and oppofe the divifion of Socrates in the Republic, who after 
gods and dxmons places the heroic and human race, and blames the poets for intro- 
ducing in their poems heroes in no refpefl better than men, but fubj<;cl to fimilar 
paflTions. By this accufation, therefore, it is plain that Socrates was very far from thinking 
that dsemons, who are of a fublimer order than heroes, are to be ranked among the parts 
and powers of the foul. For from this doctrine it will follow that things more excellent 
according to eflence give completion to fuch as are fubordinate. And in the fecond place, 
from this hypothefis, mutations of lives would alfo introduce multiform mutations of daemons. 
For the avaricious charader is frequently changed into an ambitious life, this again into 
a life which is formed by right opinion, and this lad into a fcientific life. The daemon 
therefore will vary according to thefe changes : for the energizing part will be different 
at different times. If, therefore, either this energizing part itfelf is a daemon, or tha^ 
part which has an arrangement prior to it, daemons will be changed together with the 
mutation of human life, and the fame perfon will have many daemons in one life ; which 
is of all things the molt impolfible. For the foul never changes in one life the government 
of its d;emon ; but it is tlje fame daemon which prefides over us till we are brought before 
the judges of our conclu(fl, as alfo Socrates aflerts in the Phaedo. 

" Again, thofe who confider a partial intellect, or that intellect which fubfifts at the extremity 
of the intellectual order, as the fame with the daemon which is afTigned to man, appear 
to me to confound the intellectual idiom with the daemoniacal ciTence. For all daemons 
fubfift in the extent of fouls, and rank as the next ia order to divine fouls ; but the 
intellectual order is different from that of foul, and is neither allotted the fame efTencc, 
nor power, nor energy. 

** Further dill : this alfo may be faid, that fouls enjoy intellect then only when they convert 
themfelvts to it, receive its light, and conjoin their own with intellectual energy ; but they 
experience the ptifiding care of a dxmoniacal nature through the whole of life, and in every 
thing which proceeds from fate and providence. For it is the daemon that governs the whole 
of our life, and that fulfils the cieCtions which we made prior to generation, together with the 
gifts of fate, and of thofe gods that prefide over fate. It is likewife the dxmon that fupplies 
and meafures the illuminaiionb from providence. And as fouls, indeed, we arc fufpended from 

intellect, 

' Here is painted the mod diftlnguiflilng feature in the charaCter of Alclbiades. For Plu- 
tarch allures us, that the ftrongcft of hispaffionb, though all of them were vehement, was a love 
of fupcriorlty and pre-eminence in all things. And -^lian in V^ar. Hift. 1. 4. c. ib. reprefents 
him as the pattern of arrogance j as if no perfon could ever in this quality exceed him. — S. 
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highly in your own opinion, I am defirous of laying before yon. They 
are thefe : You prefume, that in no affair whatever you need affiftance 

from 

intelle£t, but as fouls ufing the body w« require the aid of a dxmon. Hence Pl.ito, in the 
Phsedrus, calls intelle£\ the governor of the foul ; but he every where calls a daemon the 
infpe6ior and guardian of mankind. And no one who 'confiders the affair rightly, will find 
any other one and proximate providence of every thing pertaining to us, bcfules that of a 
daemon. For intelle<n:, as we have faid, is participated by the rational foul, but not by the 
body; and nature is participated by the body, but not by the dianoetic part. And further ftill, 
the rational foul rules over anger and defire, but it has no dominion over fortuitous events. 
But the daemon alone moves, governs, and orderly difpofes, all our affiiirs. For he gives 
perfection to reafon, meafures the paffions, infpires nature, connecfls the body, fuppHes things 
fortuitous, accomplifhes the decrees of fate, and imparts the gifts of providence. In fliort, he 
is the king of every thing in and about us, and is the pilot of the whole of our life. And thus 
much concerning our allotted daemons. 

** In the next placc^ with refpeO: to the daemon of Socrates, thefe three things are to be 
particularly confidered. Firft, that he not only ranks as a daemon, but alfo as a god : for in 
the courfe of this dialogue he clearly fays, * I have long been of opinion that the god did not as 
yet dire£l me to hold any converfation with you.* 

" He calls the fi\me power, therefore, a daemon and a god. And in the Apology he more 
clearly evinces that this dxmon is allotted a divine tranfcendency, confidered as ranking in a 
daemoniacal nature. And this is what we before faid, that the daemons of divine fouls, and who 
malyC choice of an intelledual and anagogic life, are divine, tranfcending the whole of a 
daemoniacal genus, and being the firft participants of the gods. For, as is a daemon among gods, 
fuch alfo is a god among daemons. But among the divinities the hyparxis is divine; but in 
daemons, on the contrary, th« idiom of their efll-nce is daemoniacal, but the analogy which they 
bear to divinity evinces their effence to be godlike. For, on account of their tranfcendency with 
refpedl to other daemons, they frequently appear as gods. With great propriety, therefore, does 
Socrates call his daemon a god : for he belonged to the firft and higheft dxmons. Hence 
Socrates was moft pcrfe£l, being governed by fuch a prefiding power, and condu(Sling himfelf 
by the will of fuch a leader and guardian of his life. This then was one of the illullrious 
prerogatives of the daemon of Socrates. The fecond was this: that Socrares perceived a certairl 
voice proceeding from his daemon. For this is aflerted by him in the Thextetus and in the 
Phaedrus. And this voice is the fignal from the daemon, which he fpeaks of in the Thcages : 
and agam in the Phaedrus, when he was about to pafs over the river, he experienced the 
accuftomed fignal from the daemon. What, then, does Socrates indicate by thefe affertions, and 
what was the voice through which he fiys the daemon fignificd to him his will ? 

*' In the I'.rit place, we mufl f.iy that Socrates, through his dianoetic power, and his fcience of 
things, enjoyed the infpiration of his daemon, who continually recalled him to divine love. In 
the fecoiul place, in the affairs of life, Socrates fupernally directed his providential attention to 
more imperfect fouls j and according to the energy of his daemon, he received the light 

proceeding 
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from any other party : for that what you have of your own, whether of 
outward advantages or inward accomplifhments, is fo great as to be all- 

fufficient. 

proceeding from thence, neither In his dianoetic part alone, nor in his doxaftic' powers, but 
alfo in his fpirit, the illumination of the dxmon fuddenlv difFufing itfclf through the whole of 
his life, and now moving fenfe itfelf. For it is evident that reafon, imagination, and fenfe, enjoy 
the fame energy differently, and that each of out inward parts is paffive to, and is moved by> 
the daemon in a peculiar manner. The voice, therefore, did not a£l upon Socrates externally 
with pafTivity j but the dxmoniacal infplration, proceeding inwardly through his whole foul, 
and diiFufing itfclf as far as to the organs of fenfe, became at laft a voice, which was rather 
recognized by confcioufnefs (a-uvxtaSna-i^) than by fenfe : for fuch are the illuminations of good 
demons, and the gods. 

*' In the third place, let us confuler the peculiarity of the daemon of Socrates : for it never 
exhorted^ but perpetually recalled him. This alfo muft again be referred to the Sjcratic life : 
for it is not a property common to our allotted dsemons, but was the charafleriftic of the 
guardian of Socrates, We muft fay, therefore, that the beneficent and philanthropic difpofition 
of Socrates, and his great promptitude with refpe6t to the communication of good, did not 
require the exhortation of the daemon. For he was Impelled from himfelf, and was ready at all 
times to impart to all men the mod excellent life. But fiqce many of thofe that came to him 
were unadapted to the purfuit of virtue and the fclence of wholes, his governing good dsemon 
reftrained him from a providential care of fuch as thefe. Juft as a good charioteer alone 
rellrains the Impetus of a horfe naturally well adapted for the race, but does not ftlmulate him, 
in confequence of his beltig excited to motion from himfelf, and not requiring the fpur, but the 
bridle. And hence Socrates, from his great readinefs to befiefit thofe with whom he con\erfed»' 
rather required a recalling than an exciting daemon. For the unaptitude of auditors, which is 
for the moll part concealed from human fagaclty, requires a demoniacal difcirlmlnation ; and 
the knowledge of favourable opportunities can by this alone be accurately announced to us. 
Socrates therefore being naturally impelled to good, alone required to be recalled in his 
unfeafonable impulfes. 

** But further ftill, it may be faid, that of daemons, fome are allotted a purifying and undefilcd 
power J others a generative j others a perfe£live ; and others a demiurgic power : and, in (hort, 
they are divided according to the charatleriftic peculiarities of the gods, and the powers under 
which they are arranged. Each, llkewife, according to his hyparxis, incites the objedl of his 
providential care to a bleflTed life ; fome of them moving us to an jittcntion to Inferior concerns; 
and others reftraining us from action, and an energy verging to externals. It appears, therefore, 
that the dsmon of Socrates being allotted this peculiarity, viz. cathartic, and the fource of an 
undefilcd life, and being arranged under this power of Apollo, and uniformly prefidlng over the 
whole of purification, feparated alfo Socrates from too much commerce with the vulgar, and a 
life extending itfe'f into multitude. But it led him into tlie depths of his foul, and an energy 
undcfiled by fubordinate natures : and hence it never exhorted, but perpetually recalled him, 

* i. e. the powers belonging to opinion^ or that part of the foul which knows that a thing is, but not 
^hy it is. 4 

For, 
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fufficient. In the firft place, you think yourfelf excclUng in the hand- 
fonaenefs ' of your perfon and in the finenefs of your figure. And in this 
opinion it is evident to every one who has eyes that you are not mif- 
taken. In the next place, you dwell on thcfe thoughts : that you are 
<3efcended from families the mod illuftrious in the ilate to which you 
belong * ; that this flate is the grcateft of any in Greece ; that you have 
friends here, and relations on your father's fide, very numerous and very 
powerful, ready to afTift you on every occafion ; and that your relations 
on your mother's fide are not inferior to them, either in power or in num- 
ber. But a greater ftrength than from all thefe whom I have mentioned, 
taken together, you think that you derive from Pericles, the fon of Xan- 
thippus, whom your father left guardian to yourfelf and to your bro- 
ther : Pericles, who is able to do what he pleafes ; and that, not only at 
Athens, but throughout all Greece, and with many and great families 
abroad. To all thefe advantages I fhall add the greatnefs of your eflate ; 
though, indeed, on this advantage you feem to value yourfelf lefs^ than you 

do 

For, what elfe is to recall, than to withdraw him from the multitude to Inward energy ? And of 
what is this the peculiarity except of purification ? Indeed it appears to me, that, as Orpheus 
places the Apolloniacal monad over king Bacchus, which recalls him from a progre/Iion into 
Titannic multitude and a defcrtion cf his royal throne, in like manner the dii^mon of Socrates 
condu£led him to an intelleflual place of furvcy, and reftralned his aflbcutlon with the 
multitude. For the daemon is analogous to Apollo, being his attendant, but the intclle£l cf 
Socrates to Bacchus : for our intelle£l is the progeny of the power of this divinity." — T. 

' That Alcibiades, fays Proclus in his MS. Commentary on this dialogue, was large and beautiful, 
is evident from his being called the general obje61: of the love of all Greece ; and is alfo evident 
from the faying of Antifthenes, that if Achilles wds not fuch as Alcibiades, he was not truly 
beautiful ; and from Hermse being fafliioned according to his form. 'On h av f^eyai b AMiSia^nt 
eyeviTO km «aXXof, JnXoJ (xev xai to KOivov aurov fpu/xevov xaheiaOai t)jj 'ExxaJbf avaani' ^>iXo< h b Avrjcrfltvuf 
giTTuv, ug £1 ixr] rctaroi r]v b A%iXXfyj, a« apa riv ovruf HahOf' ^uXoi 3'e kui to th^ Epfxa^ Tt'haTtaaai Kara ro 
ii^og aiTH — r. 

* For an account of the noble defcent of Alcibiades, fee Paufan. lib. j. Tliucyd. lib. 6. 
Ifocrat. TTffj {(vynf' Andocid, in Orat. 4ta. — T. 

' Hiftory tcdilies that Alcibiades from his childhood paid but little attention to the acquifi- 
tlon of wealth. Indeed, according to Plato, cne of the greateft arguments of being well born 
is a contempt cf wealth ; and hence, in the Republic, he makes this to be one of the elements 
of the philofophic nature. For an aptitude to virtue is inconfiftent with an attachment to riches. 
Indeed, fince it i> requilite that a genuine lover of virtue lliould defpifc the body, is it not much 
jnore neceffary that he ftiould defpife the goods of the body .** 

But, 
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do on any other. Elevated as you are in your own mind on thefe ac- 
counts, you have looked down on your admirers : and they, confcious of 
their comparative meannefs, have bowed their heads, and have retired 

But, aflumiog a more devated exordium, let us confider from what conceptions fouls become 
fo much attached to beauty and magnitude of body, to nobility, and power : for thefe arc 
images extended to fouls of realities themfelves, which the intelligent defpife, but the ftupid 
embrace with avidity. We mud fay, therefore, that beauty and magnitude appear in the firft 
of the divine orders ; — the former rendering all divine natures lovely, and defirable to fc- 
condary beings ; and the latter caufing them to tranfcend mundane wholes, and to be exempt 
from their proper progeny. For magnitude, according to Plato, confidercd as a divine idea, is 
that caufe by which every where one thing tranfcends another. Of thofe two great principles 
likewife, bound and infiuity^ which are next in dignity and power to the ineffable principle of 
things, hound is the fource of beauty, and infinity of magnitude. Hence the alliance of beauty to 
the formefa as being the form of forms, and as fwimming on the light of all intelligible forms; 
but of magnitude to the latter, from its incomprehenfibility, from its embracing all things and fub« 
<luing all things. From the firft principles, therefore, beauty and magnitude proceed through 
all the middle orders, as far as to the apparent world, which, according to Timwus, they pcr- 
fe£lly render the greatefl and thcmoft beautiful of fenfible gods. Souls therefore, according to their 
fpontaneous innate conceptions, pre-alTume that thefe (hine forth in divine natures ; and hence 
they admire beauty and magnitude in mortal bodies, as pofTefTmg a refemblance of their diving 
originals. However, through their ignorance of the true archetypes, they are detained by, 
and alone admire, the obfcure and fleeting imitations of real beauty and magnitude. 

In the fecond place, with refpe^i to nobility, this alfo firfl fubfifts in divine natures. For 
things which derive their fubfiflence from more elevated caufes tranfcend according to genus thofe 
which arc generated in fecondary ranks. This is alfo evident from Homer, who makes Juno 
fay to Jupiter : 

« thence is my race derived, whence thine : 

and in confequence of this (he wifhes to pofTefs an equal dominion in the univerfc with Jupiter. 
According to this conception, you may alfo fay that in us the rational is more noble than the 
irrational foul, becaufe, according to Plato in the Timscus, the artificeir of the univerfc gave 
fubfiftence to the former — but the junior gods, or thofe powers that prefide over the mundane 
fpheres, to the latter. Natural fucceffion is the image of this nobility ; to which when fouls 
alone dirc£l their attention, they become filled with vain conceptions, and are ignorant of what 
Plato afferts in the Theactetus, that it is by no means wonderful, in the infinity of time paft, 
if he who is able to enumerate five-and-twenty noble anceflors, Ihould find, by afcending higher 
in antiquity, that thefe progenitors were defcendcd from as many flaves. But the ftable and per- 
petual alliance of fouls is fufpcnded from divine natures, about which they are diffeminated, 
and from divine powers under which they are arranged. For the attendants of more exalted 
deities arc more noble, as likewife are thofe powers which are fufpendcd from greater divinities, 
according to an allotment in the univerfc. — T. 

VOL. t. E This 
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This you are very fenfible of; and therefore 1 well know that you won- 
der what I can have in my thoughts, or what hopes I can entertain, feeing 
that I quit you not, but continue my attachment to you f^ill, when your 
other admirers have all forfaken you. 

Alc. This however, Socrates, perhaps you do not know, that you have 
been a little beforehand with me. Fori really had it in my mind to addrefs 
you firfl, and to afk you thefc very queflions : What can pofTibly be your 
meaning, and with what views or expectations is it, that you continually 
prefs on me, and, wherever I am, are afTiduous to be there yourfelf ? for I do 
in truth wonder, what your buhnefs can be wdth me, and fhould be very 
glad to be informed. 

Soc. You will hear me then, 'tis to be fuppofed, with willingncfs and 
attention, if you really are defirous, as you fay you are, of knowing what 
I have in my thoughts. I fpeak therefore as to a perfon difpofed to hear, 
and to ftay till he has heard all. 

Alc. I am entirely fo difpofed : it is your part to fpeak. 
Soc. But obferve this : you muftnot wonder, if, as 1 found it difficult 
to make a beginning, I fhould find it no lefs difficult to make an end. 

Alc. My good man, fay all you have to fay; for I fhall not fail to at- 
tend to you, 

Soc. I muft fay it then : and though it is a hard tafk for any man to- 
addrefs the perfon whom he loves or admires, if that perfon be fuperior to 
flaftery, yet I mud adventure boldly to fpeak my mind. If, Alciblades, 1 
had obfervcd you fatisfied with thofe advantages of yours, which I juft now 
enumerated ; if you had appeared to indulge the fancy of fpending your:: 
whole life in the enjoyment of them ; I perfuade myfelf, that my love* 
and admiration of you would have long fuicc left me. But that you entertain 
thoughts very different from fuch as thofe, 1 fhall now fhow, and fhall lay 
your own mind open before yourfelf. By thefc means you will alfo plainly 
perceive, how conflantly and clofely my mind has attended to you. My 
opinion of you then is this : That, if any of the gods were to put this quef- 
tion to you, — " Alcibiades T' were he to fay, " whether do you choofe to 
live in the poiTeffion of all the things which are at prefent yours ; or do 
you prefer immediate death, if you are not permitted ever to acquire 
things greater ?'' in this cafe, it appears to me that you would make 

death 
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xleath yonr option. But what kind of expedations you live in, I fhull now 
declare. You think, that, if you fpeedily make your appearance before 
the Athenian people in aflembly, (and this you purpofe to do within a few 
days,) you fhall be able to convince them, that you merit higher honours 
than were ever beftowed on Pericles, or any other pcrfon in any age : and 
having convinced them of this, you think that you will arrive at the chief 
power in the (late; and if here at home, that you will then have the greateft 
^weight and influence abroad ; and not only fo with the reft of the Grecian 
ftatcs, but with the barbarian nations too, as many as inhabit the fame conti- 
nent with us. And further: if the deity whorn I before fpoke of, allowing you 
larger limits, were to fay to you, that *' you muft be contented with being 
the mafter here in Europe ; for that *twill not be permitted you to pafs 
over into Afia, nor to concern yourfelf with the admin iftration of any 
affairs there ;'* it appears to me, that neither on thefe terms, thus limited, 
would you think life eligible ; nor on any terms, indeed, that fell (liort of 
filling, in a manner, the whole world with your renown, and of being 
every where lord and mafler. I believe you deem no man that ever 
lived, excepting Cyrus and Xerxes, worth the fpeaking of. In dnc, that you 
entertain inch hopes as I have mentioned, I know with certainty, and fpeak 
not from mere conjedure. Now you, perhaps, confcious of the truth of 
what I have fpoken, might fay. What is all this to the account you pro- 
mifed to give me, of the reafons for which your attachment to me flill 
continues ? I will tell you then, dear fon of Clinias and Dinomache ! That 
all rhefe thoughts of yours fhould ever come to an end, is impoflible 
without my help, — fo great power I think myfelf to have with regard to your 
affairs and to yourfelf too. For this reafon, I have long been of opinion, 
that tlue god ' did not as yet permit me to hold any converfation with you ; 
and J waited for the time when he would give me leave. For, as you enter- 
lain hopes of proving to the people, that your value to them is equal to 
whatever they can give you; and as you expe6t that, having proved this 
point, jou fhall immediately obtain whatever power you delire ; in the 
fame manhcr do I expe6l to have the greatefl: power and influence over 

* That is, the thcmon of Socrates. See the note at the beginning of the dialogue concern- 
ing daemons.— T. 

JE 2 you, 
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you, when I ihall have proved that I am valuable to you ' more than any 
other thing is ; and that neither guardian, nor relation, nor any other 
perfon, is able to procure you the power you long for, except mylelf ; 
with the afliftance, however, of the god. So long therefore as you was 
yet too young, and before you had your mind filled with thofe fwelling 
hopes, I believe that the god would not permit me to have difcourfc 
with you, becaufe you would not have regarded me, and I conlequentljr 
ihould have difcourfed in vain ; but that he has now given me free leave». 
for that you would now hearken to me. 

Alc. Much more unaccountable and abfurd do you appear to me now^ 
Socrates, (ince you have begun to open yourfelf, than when you followed 
me every where without fpeaking to me a word : and yet you had all the 
appearance of being a man of that fort then. As to what you have faid^ 
whether I entertain thofe thoughts in my mind, or not, you, it feems, 
know with certainty : fo that, were I to fay I did not, the denial would 
not avail me, nor perfuade you to believe me. Admitting it then, and 
fuppofing that I indulge the hopes you mentioned ever fo much, how they 
may be accompliihed by means of you, and that without your help they 
never can, are you able to prove to me ? 

Soc. Do you alk me, whether I am able to prove it to you in a long 
harangue, fuch a one as you are accuftomed to hear ? I have no abilities 
in that way. But yet I (hould be able, as 1 think, to prove to you, that thofe 
pretenfions of mine are not vain, if you would be willing but to do me one 
fmall piece of fervicc. 

Aj.c. If that fervice be not difficult to be done, I am willing. 

Soc. Do you think it difficult, or not, to make anfwers to fuch queflions 
as are propofed to you ? 

AjLC. Not difficult. 

Soc. Be ready then to anfwer. 

Alc. Do you then propofe your queflions. 

Soc. May I propofe them, with a ilippofition that you have thofe thoughts 
in your mind which I attribute to you ? 

• In the Greek text, as it is printed, the word ffoi is here omitted, but feems neceflary to be 
inferted, and the paffagc to be read thus, on vavjOi /juiXhov a^ioi ffoi ii/jti, k, r. x. fo as to correfpond, 
as it ought, with tbefc words in the preceding part of the fentcnce, on avrw w^avrojalioj «.-— S. 

6 
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AhC. Be it fb, if you choofe it ; that I may know what further you have; 
to fay. 

Soc. Well then. You have it in your mind, as I faid, to appear in pre- 
fence of the Athenians within a ihort time, with intention to harangue 
them and give them year advice. If therefore, when you are juft ready to 
mount the roflrum, I were to flop you, and to fay thus, '* Since the Atheni- 
ans arc here met in afTembly^ on purpose to dehberate on fome of their 
aifairs, what, I pray you, are to be the fubjeds of their deliberation^ 
now that you rife up to give them your counfel ? Muft not the fubjcdls 
be fuch as you are better acquainted with than they ?" what aufwcr would 
you make mc I 

Alc. I certainly (hould anfwer, that the fubjedy were fuch as I knew 
better than others who were prefent. 

Soc. On thofc fubjeds, then, which you happen to have knowledge in 
you are a good counfeilor ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. Have you knowledge in thofe things only which you have either 
learnt from others, or found out yourfelf? 

Alc. What things other than thofe is it pofTible that 1 fhould have 
any knowledge in ? 

Soc. And is it poflibfe that ever you fhould have learnt, or have fotio^ 
out, any thing which you was not willing to learn, or ta fearch out h^ 
yourfelf? 

Alc It is not. 

Soc. And was you ever at any time willing to learn, or did you ever 
at any time feek to know, any things in which you imagined yourfelf to 
be already knowing ? 

Alc. No, certainly. 

Soc. In thofe things which you now happen to know, was there once 
a time when you did not thmk yourfelf knowing ? 

Alc. That mufl have been* 

Soc. Now, what the things are which you have learnt, I tolerably 
well know. But if you have been taught any thing without my know- 
ledge, tell me what. To the befl of my memory, you have been taught 
grammar, the gymnic exercifes, and to play on flringed inflruments of 

mufic^ 
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mufic : for on wind-Inflmments, beliJes% you refufed to learn '. This is 
the fum total of all your knowledge ; iinlefs you have learnt any thing elfe 
m fome place or other, which I have not dlfcovered : and I think, that 
neither by day nor yet by ni^ght did you ever ftir out of doors but I was 
acquainted with all your motions. 

Alc. 'Tis true that I have not gone to any other mafters than to fuch 
as taught the arts whicli you have mentioned, 

Soc. Well then. When the Athenians are confulting together about the 
grammar of their language, how to write or fpeak it with propriety, at 
thefe times is it that you will rife up to give them your advice ? 

Alc. By Jove, not I. 

Soc. But is it then when they are in debate about ftriking chords on 
the lyre ? 

Alc. By no means fliould I make a fpeech oji fuch a fubjeft. 

Soc. It cannot' be on the fubjed of wreftling neither : becaufe they 
never ufe to deliberate on this fubjedt in their public aflemblies. 

Alc. Certainly not. ' 

Soc. On what fubjed, then, of their confultations. is it that you intend 
the giving them your advice ? It cannot be when building is the iiibjed. 

Alc. No, certainly. 

Soc* Becaufe in this cafe a builder would give them better advice 
than you could, 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Nor yet is it when they confult together concerning divination. 

Alc. It is not. ■ , 

Soc. For a diviQer would, in this cafe be a better counfellor than you, 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. And that, whether he was a tall or a fhort man *; whether his 

perfon 

* Alleging, that the performances on fuch inftruments were Itliberal, and unbecoming to a 
gentleman ♦, that they were ungraceful, and clifiorting to the face ; and could not, like thofeon 
-tlringed iniVruments, fuch as the lyre, be accompanied by the voice of the perforpier. See 
Plutarch's Life of Alcibiades ; and A-. Gejlius, lib. 15. £. i7.-r-S. 

* Thefe external advantages of perfon and of birth, in any fpeakcr, always dazzle the eyes 
and imagination of the vulgar, and divert their attention, as well from the matter of the fpeech 
as from the manner in which it is fpoken. The moft ignorant and barbarian nations too, in 

all 
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perfon was handfome or deformed ; and whether his family was noble or 

ignoble, 

Alc. How fhould it be other wife ? 

Soc. For to give good advice in any cafe whatever, belongs, I fuppofe, 
only to a perfon (killed in the fubje6l, and not to a fine gentleman. 

Alc. Beyond all qneftion. 

Soc. And whether the man who gives them his advice be rich or poor, 
it will make no difference to the Athenians, when they are confulting 
about the health of the city ; but they will always inquire after a phyfician 
only to confult with. 

Alc. They will be right in fo doing. 

Soc, Now, on what fubjed is it, when they are met in confultation to^ 
gether, that you will do right in rifnig up and giving them your counfel ? 

Alc 'Tis when they are in confultation, Socrates, about their own 
affairs. 

Soc. About increafing their na^^y, do you mean? what fort of veflels 
they (hould provide, and in what manner they fliould have them built ? 

Alc. I mean no fuch thing, Sqcrates. 

Soc. Becaufe you are ignorant, I prefume, in the art of fhipbuilding> 
Is not this the reafon ? Or is there any other, why you would choofe in 
fuch a confultation to fit filent f 

Alc That is the only reafon. 

Soc What affairs of their own then do you mean ? . 

Alc I mean, Socrates, when: they are deliberating about the makings 
war, or the making peace ; or concerning any other affairs of flate. - 
' >:Sdc. -Do you mean, when they are deliberating on thefe points, with 
whom 'tis proper for them to make peace, and with whom to engao^e in 
war, aad in what way 'tis proper to carry on that war ? Is this what you 
mean ?' 

all ages, have always been obferved to lay the gr^atcfl: ftrefson thofe circumftances^ in choofing. 
a king, a leader in war, or magiftrates and coai^fellors in time of peace. Alcibiades was 
now too young and unexperienced to judge of men by better Handards than thofe ufed by 
the vulgar and the ignorant, or to knowr the fuperior advantages of mental abilities and 
knowledge. The fize of an underftanding, the beauty of a Cuul, or the. divine origin of the 
human mind, he had no more thought of, than he would have done had he. been bred a plow- 
boy, or born a Hottentot, — -S. 

Alc. 
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Alc. It is. 

Soc. And you wlJl agree, that 'tis proper to make peace or war with 
thofe people with whom 'tis beft fo to do ? 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. And at that time when 'tis beft > 

Alc. By all means. 

Soc. And to continue it fb long as 'tis beft to continue it ? 

Alc. To be fure. 

Soc. Now, fuppofe that the Athenians were deliberating about the ex- 
ercife of wreftling, with what fort of perfons it is proper to come to clofe 
quarters, and with whom to engage at arm's length, and in what way, 
would you give the beft counfel in this cafe, or would a mafter of the 
exercifes ? 

Alc. Such a mafter, certainly. 

Soc. Can you tell me now, what end fuch a mafter would have in hij 
view, when he gave his counfel on thefe points, with whom it is proper 
to wreftle clofeJy, and with whom not fo ? at what times it is proper, and 
in what manner ? My meaning is to aflc you thefe queftions ; Whether is it 
proper to wreftle clofely with thofe perfons with whom it is beft fo to 
wreftle, or is it not ? 

Alc It is- 

Soc. Whether as much aifb as is beft ? 

Alc As much. 

Soc. Whether at thofe times too when 'tis beft ? 

Alc Without doubt. 

Soc- But further : Ought not a (inger fometimes, in finging, to touch 
his lute, and to move his feet ? 

Alc He ought. 

Soc. Ought he not to do fo at thofe times when 'tis beft fb to do ? 

Alc Certainly. 

Soc And to continue the doing fo as long as 'tis beft to continue it ? 

Alc I agree. 

Soc. Well now. Since you agree with me that there is a beft in both 
thefe anions, in fingering the lute whilft fmging, and in the exercife of 
clofe wreftling, by what name call yon that which is the beft in fingering the 

lute? 
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lute? As that which is the beft in wreftling I call gymnaftical, what name 
xiow do you give to that which is beft done in that other a6tion ? 

Alc. I do not apprehend your meaning. 

See. Try to copy after the pattern which I fhall now give you. Sup- 
pofing, then, that I had been aiked this queftion, " In wreftling, how is 
that performed which is performed beft ?** I fliould anfwer, 'Tis per- 
formed in every reiped rightly. Now, in wreftling, that performance 
is right which is according to the rules of art* Is it not ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. And the art, in this cafe, is it notgymnaftic ? 

Alc. Without difpute* 

Soc. I faid, that that which is the beft in wreftling is gymnafticaL 

Alc. You did. 

Soc. And was it not well faid ? 

Alc. I think it was. 

Soc. Come then* Do you in like manner (for it would acrt iH become 
you like wife to difcourfe well) fay, in the firft place, What is the art, to which 
belong the playing on the harp, the fmging, and the moving at the fame 
time, rightly all ; the whole of this art, by what aatnc is it called i Are you 
not yet able to tell ? 

Alc. Indeed I am not, 

Soc. Try in this way then* What goddefles are thole who prefide 
over this art ? 

Alc. The mufes mean you, Socrates ? 

Soc. I do. Confider now, what name is given to their art — a name 
derived from them. 

Alc I fuppofe you mean mufic. 

Soc. The very thing. What then is that which is performed rightly, 
according to this art ? Juft as in the other cafe I told you, that whatever 
was performed rightly according to the rules of that other art, was 
gymnaftical^ ; in this cafe now, after the fimae manner *, whatever 

is 

' That is, gymnaftlcally performed, or a gymnaftic performance. We have thus tranflated 

the Greek in this place, on a fuppofition that the words hi rvfAi^ariHov ought to be here read, 

VOL. I. F inftead 
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is performed agreeably to the rules of this art, how do you fay it muft be 
performed ? 

Alc. Mufically, I think. 

Soc. You fay well. Let us naw proceed further; and tell me, what 
name you give to that which is beft in makiiig war ; and what name to 
that which is beft in making peace : juft as, in the former cafes, the beft^ 
in one of them you called the more mufical, in the other the more gym- 
naftical. Try now in thefe cafes likewife to name that which is the beft. 

Alc. I find myfelf quite unable to tell what it is. 

Soc. 'Tis a ftiame to you that you are fo. For, fuppofe you were 
fpeaking and giving your opinion concerning the fuperiority of one kind 
of food to another, and fhould fay, that fuch or lAich a kind of food was 
the beft at this feafon, and fuch or fuch a quantity of it ; and fuppofe a 
man fhould thereupon queftion you thus, "What do you mean by the beft, 
Alcibiades ?" on thefe fubje£ls you would be able to give him an anfwer, and 
to tell him, that by the befl you meant the moft wholefome ; and this yoit 
would fay, notwithftandingthat you do not profefs to be a phyfician.. And 
y^t, on a fubje6t which you profefs to have the knowledge of, and rife up 
to give your judgment and advice on, as if you had this knowledge, are you 
not afhamed, when you are queftioned, as I think you are, on this very 
fubjedt, to be unable to give an anfwer, and to tell what is that which is the 
beft ? And muft not this inability appear to others fliameful in you ? 

inflead of t>jv yvtivarinyw. Let the learned reader judge, whether our fuppofltion be weft 
founded or not, after he has read a little further on in the original. — S. 

* The famenefs of manner in thefe two cafes confifts in the fimilitude between the two pa- 
ronymies. For the paronymous terms, mufic, mufical, and mufically, exactly corr^fpond with 
thofe of gym naftic, gymnaftical, and gymnaflically. — S. 

3 This paflage in the original, as printed feverally by Aldus, Walder, Henry Peters,, and 
Henry Stephens, runs thus: — bxr-^rep- ixti ep' hara fXfyej rco afMtmviy on ixnTuureper nai stti t« hepuy 
oriyvfAvariKcortpov. But if we conjecture rightly, it fhould be piinted thus: u<r7rep enti tp' eKarm 
i\iyti TO AMEINON' 'ENI, o, tIi (xaviKom^ov' xat i7fi ru irefa, o, tIi yu/xvariKart^ov. Our conjec- 
ture is favoured by the Latin tranflation, which Ficinus nnade from a MS. copy of Plato. Long 
fince we wrote this, we have found the following emendation ol' this paflage, made by Cornarius, 
in his Eclogae, ua-Trt^ eku s(p' *ETEPX2i iMyes TO AMEINON, on (xaamuTe^or k. t. a. And this 
way of reading the fentence we ihould prefer to our own conjecture, but that ours is quite 
agreeable to the tranflation of Ficinus, followed herein by Dacier ; and alfo that the error it 
thus more eafily accounted for, and the alteration of the text Icfs.— S. 

6 Alc, 
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Alc. Certainly it mufl. 

Soc. Confider thoughtfully now,'and tell me, What is the end or aim of 
that which is done beft in the making or the continuing of peace, and like- 
wife in the going to war with thofe with whom it is proper ? 

Alc, Well, I do confider ; but cannot think of what it is. 

Soc. Know you not, when we go to war, what it is which both the 
parties accufe each other of during their military preparations, and what 
names they give to the caufes of their quarrels ? 

Alc. I do. They accufe each other of deceiving, or of offering violence, 
or of taking away fome of their pofTeffions. 

Soc. But obfervc : How do they fay they have been thus treated ? Try 
to tell me what difference there is in the manned of this treatment they 
give to each other. ' 

Alc. Do you mean, whether they .thus treat each.other juftly or unjuftly? 

Soc. This is the very difference I mean. 

Alc. Thefe different manners of ill treatment differ totally and entirely. 

Soc. Well then. With whom would you counfel the Athenians to en- 
gage in war ? whether with thofe who trear them ill unjuftly, or with thofe 
who treat them as they defervc ? 

Alc. a queftion, this, of very ferious import. For, if any man fhould 
entertain a thought of the propriety of going to war with fuch as a6l up- 
rightly, he would not dare to own it. 

Soc. Becaufe it is not lawful, I fuppofc, to engage in fuch a war. 

Alc. By no means is it fo, neither feems it to be beautiful. 

Soc. With a view therefore to thefe things ', and to what is juft, you 
•will make your fpeeches to the people. 

^ Thefe ihhgs evidently mean the taivful and the heatitiful, mentioned immediately before. 
The fentence in the original, as printed, is this ; <7r^og raur' a^a, km <ru to ^luam T85 xoy«j irotrxni. 
In which the words xai av are undoubtedly tranfpofed, and (hould be read au nat. The 
tranfpofition not being difcovered by Stephens obliged him to change the word raurra into 
T»To, as belonging to to 3jxa;ov, and therefore made to agree with it. This alteration fuppofes 
vofMfMV and muxov, laivful and beatii'ifulf to be words merely fynonymous with ixaiov, jufl^ confe- 
qucntly fuperfluous, and introduced to no purpofe. The tranfpofition muft have been more 
antient than any MS. of Plato now remaining ; for it has corrupted not only the oldeft editions, 
but the oldeft iranllations too j infefUng of courfe all thofe which came after. — S. 

F 2 Alc 
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Alc. Tliere is a neceflity for bringing my arguments from thefe- 
topics. 

Soc. That beft then, concerning which I juft now afked you what it 
was, — the beft on thefe fubjefts, — whether it is proper to go to war or not, 
with whom it is proper, and with whom not, — at what times it is proper,, 
and when not, — does the beft on thefe fubjeds appear to be any other thing 
than that which is the moft agreeabte to juftice ?. or does it not ? 

Alc. It appears to be no other thing. 

Soc. How is this, friend Alcibiades ? Is it a fecret to yourfelf, that you 
are ignorant in the fcience of juflice ? or elfe, Is it a fecret to me, that 
you have learnt it, and have gone to fome mafter, who has taught you to 
difthiguifh between what is the moft agreeable to juftice, and what is the 
moft repugnant to it ? If this which 1 laft mentioned be the cafe, who is 
this mafter? Tell me ; that I too nmay go and learn of him, through your 
recommendation. ' 

Alc. You banter, Socrates^ 

Soc. Not fo ; by the guardian-god of friendship to both of us, you and 
me, whofe deity I would leaft of all invoke for witnefs to a falfehood ! If 
then you have any mafter who teaches you that fcience, let me know 
who he is. 

Alc. And what if I have not ? Do you think that I could by no other- 
means have attained the knowledge of what is juft, and what is unjuft ? 

Soc. I think that you would, if you had difcovered it by yourfelf. 

Alc. Are you then of opinion that 1 could not have difcovered it by 
myfelf ? 

Soc. I am entirely of opinion that you might, if ever you had fought 
for it. 

Alc. Do you prefume, then, that I have never fought for it ? 

See. I ftiould prefume that you had, if ever you had thought yourfelf 
ignorant of it. 

Alc, Was there not then a time when I fo thought ' ? 

ooc« 

■ In the Greek, as printed, the words arc thefe,— "Eit* mt tiv irt vc tixov iru. Wc here fuppofe 

that the »x immediately before f<x^ ought to be omitted : and our fuppofition is favoured by 

4 Ficinus's 
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Soc. Well fald. Can you tell me, then, at what time you did not 
imagine yourfelf to know what things are jurt:, and what are unjuft ? For, 
come, let me aft you : Was it laft year, when you inquired into thefe fub- 
jeds, and did not imagine yourfelf already knowing in them ? or did you 
at that time think that you had fuch knowledge ? Anfwer truly now, that 
our argument may come to feme conclufion. 

Alc. Well then, I did at that time prefume myfelf to be knowing iii 
thofe fubjeds, 

Soc. And in all the third year back from this prefent, in all the fourth 
too, and all the fifth, did you not prefume of yourfelf the fame? 

Alc. I did, 

Soc. And earlier than the time I mentioned laft, you was but a boy. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. And in your days of boyhood I am well affured that you thought 
yourfelf knowing in thofc fubjedls, 

Alc. How are you fo fure of that ? 

Soc. Often in the fchools, when you was a boy, and in other places too 
whenever you was playing at dice, or was a party in any other play, I have 
heard you talking about what things were juft or unjuft — not as if you had 
any doubts on thofe fubjedls, but very flrenuoufly and boldly pronouncing, 
that ' fuch or fuch a one of your play-mates was a wicked boy, and ar 
rogue, and was guilty of a piece of injuftice. Is not all this true ? 

Alc Well. But what elfe was I to do, when any of them injured me ? 

Soc, Right. But if you had happened to be ignorant of this very point, 

Flcinus's tranflatlon. But if this latter wtis to be retained, we Ihould render this fentence into 
Englifli thus : " Was there not a time when I had no fuch knowledge ?*' as if Socrates had 
granted him to have fuch knowledge at prefent. But the ftate of mind which Socrates is here 
fpcaking of, is that of a mind, befides being ignorant, confciotu of its ignorance, and not pre^ 
fuming itfeif to have knowledge. — S. 

* In the Greek it would be better perhaps to read tf^j 5t« ryx^b than ^r. o.ruxmft as it is 
printed. We have in this, as well as in other places where we have made conje<5tural emen- 
dations of the text, tranflated according to them. We (hould not however give them a place 
among thefe notes, but for the fake of accounting to fuch of our readers as arc learned, for the 
turn we have given to thofe palTages, different from that of tnc Greek text a« it now ftands, 
and from that of other tranflations. — ^S. 

whether 
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whether you was injured or not, would you fay, " What in fuch a cafe was 
Itodo^?" 

Alc. But, by Jove, I was not ignorant of that point ; for I clearly faw 
that I was injured. 

Soc. You thought yourfelf, it feems, therefore, when you was a boy, 
knowing in the fciencc of what is juft and what is unjufl ? 

Alc, I did fo ; and knowing in it I was too. 

Soc. At what time was it that you firft difcovered it ? for certainly it 
was not at a time when you thought yourfelf knowing in it. 

Alc. That, 'tis clear, could not be. 

Soc. At what time then was it that you thought jourfclf ignorant in it? 
Confider : but that time you will never find. 

Alc. By Jove, Socrates, I am not able to tell when. 

Soc. You did not acquire that knowledge, then, by any difcovery of 
your own ? 

Alc That does not at all appear to have been the cafe. 

Soc. And befides, you acknowledged but juft before, that you did not 
acquire it by being taught. If then you neither difcovered it of yourfelf, 
jior was taught it by any other perfon, how or whence have you this know- 
ledge ? 

Alc. Well. But I was wrong in my anfwers, when I fuppofed that I had 
found out that knowledge by myfelf. 

Soc, In what way then did you acquire it ? 

Alc I learnt it, I prefume, in the fame way in which others do. 

Soc We are now come round again to the fame queflion as before : 
From whom did you learn it ? Inform me. 

Alc From the people. 

Soc To no good teachers have you recourfe for the origin of your 
knowledge, in referring it to the people. 

Alc Why fo ? Are not they capable of teaching? 

Soc Not fo much as what movements are proper, and what im- 
proper, to make in a game at tables. And yet the knowledge of thefe 

* We have here followed the text, as it is printed by Stephens, where we read \syoi;. The 
•Other editops give us Myeis, — ^S. 

things 
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things is meaner and more inconfiderable, in my opinion, than the know- 
ledge of what things are juft, aiid what are luijuil:. Do iiot you think fb 
too ? 

Alc. Ido.- 

Soc. Incapable, therefore, as they are of teaching meaner things, caa 
they teach things higher and of more importance ? 

Alc. I think they can. Na), it is certain that they are capable of 
teaching many things of more importance thaiL the movements ia a game 
at tables. 

Soc. What things do you mean ? 

Alc. Such as, for inftance, to fpeak the Greek language : fori myfelf 
learnt it from them. Nor could I name any other teacher of that language 
that I ever had ; but muft refer my being able to fpeak it to thofe very per- 
fbns who vou fay are no good teachers. 

Soc. Well, my noble (ir : in this matter, indeed, tlie people are good 
teachers,, and as fiich may jufljy be recommended. 

Alc. Why particularly in this ? 

Soc. Beeaufe in this they pofTefsall the requifites neceflary to every good 
teacher. 

Alc. What requifites do you mean ? 

Soc. Do you not know, that thofe who are to teach any thing muft 
in the firfl: place have the knowledge of it themfelves ? Mufl they not ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. And muft not all thofe who have the knowledge of any thing 
agree together on that fubjed, and not differ in their opinions of it ? 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. But where they differ among themfelves in their opinions, would 
you fay that they have,, all of them, knowledge in thofe' fubjedts ? 

Alc. Certainly not. 

Soc. Of fuch things, then, how can they be good teachers r 

Arc. By no means can they. 

Soc. Well now, . Do the people feem to you to differ among themfelves 
about the meaning of the words (tone and wood? Afk whom you will, are 
tliey not all agreed in the fame opinion ? And when they are bid to take up a 

ilone, 
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floiie, or a -piece xrf wood, do they not all go to the fame kind of things ? 
And do they not all apprehend alike, what kind of things every other fuch 
word fignilies ? For I prefume this is what you mean by knowledge of the 
-Greek language ; is it not ? 

Alc. It is, 

Soc. Now, on thefe fubjeds, as we faid before, do not the people of our 
city agree among themfelves ? And among the feveral cities of Greece is 
there any difference of opinion i Do the fame words, hi different places, 
fignify different things ? 

Alc. They do not. 

Soc. On thefe fubjeds, therefore, agreeably to our argument, the people 
ihould be good teachers. 

Alc. It is true. 

Soc. If then we had a mind to have any pcrfon inftruded in this matter, 
we fhould do right in fending him, for fuch iaftru<^ion, amongft the mul- 
titude of the people ? 

Alc Quite right. 

Soc. But what if we had a mind to have that perfon taught, not only 
to know men from horfes by the different words denoting them in the Greek 
language, but, befide this, to know what horfes are fit for the race, and 
what are unfit ? is the multitude able to teach this alfo i 

Alc. Certainly, not. 

Soc. And you admit this to be a fufficient proof of their ignorance in this 
matter, and of their inability to teach, that they agree not in their opinions 
on this head? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. And what if we would have him learn, not only by what word 
in our language men arc diflinguiihed from other things, but, further, to 
know what men are healthy and who are unhealthy ? whether fhould we 
^eem the multitude to be the proper teachers for himi 

Alc* By no means. 

Soc. And it would be an evidence to you of their being bad teachers on 
this fubjedl, if you faw them difagreeing in their opinions ? 

Alc, It would* 

Soc* 
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Soc. And how is it now on the fubjed of juftice ? Do you find the mul- 
titude agreeing one with another, or even the fame perfon always of the 
ilimc mind, concerning either men or adions, who are the honeft, or 
what is jufr ? 

Alc. Lcfs than on any other fubjed:, by Jove, Socrates, are they agreed 
with regard to this. 

Soc. What ? do you then think they differ on this fubjedl more 
than upon any other ? 

Alc. By far do they. 

Soc. You have never, I fuppofe, feen or heard Of men, in any age, 
who contended for their feveral opinions concerning the wholefome and 
the unwholefome in food, with fo much zeal as to fight and kiJl one 
another on that account ? 

Alc. Never. 

Soc. But concerning juft and unjuft in a6^ions, that their difputes have 
carried them to fuch extremities, I am fure, if you have not feen, you have 
at lead heard from many reports, and particularly from thole of Homer . 
for you have heard both the Odyfley and the Iliad read to you. 

Alc. Thoroughly well, Socrates, am I verfed in both. 

Soc. And is not the fubjedl of both thefe poems the diverfity of opinions 
with regard to what is juft and what is unjuft ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. And did not this diverfity of opinions produce fighting and flaughter 
between the Greeks and Trojans, and between UlyiTes and the wooers 
of Penelope ? 

Alc True. 

Soc. And I believe that the deaths of thofe Athenians, Lacedaemonians 
and Boeotians, who perifhed at Tanagra ', and of thofe who afterwards 

* The firft battle of Tanagra, in which the Lacedaemonians prevailed over the Athenians, 
was uncommonly fierce, and very many were flain, of the viftorious army as well as of the 
vanquiflicd. For fo we are exprefsly told by Thucydides, in lib. i. § to8 ; by Plutarch, in the 
Life of Cymon ; and by Diodorus Siculus, in lib. 1 1, ad ann. 3. Olympiad. 8o. The next year, 
in a fecond battle at the fame place, the Athenians were fuccefsful ; and the gallantry of their 
behaviour in it was equal, fays the hiftorian laft cited, to that of their exploits at Marathon and 
Plataea. But the/r/? battle of Tanagra fecms to be here meant, and not the ficond, as Meffieurs 
Le Fevre and Dacier imagined. For the purpofe of Plato was to (hpw, not the valour ex- 
hibited, but the blood (hcd, in fighting about right and wrong ; — S. 

VOL. I. G dkd 
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died at ' Coronea, amongft whom was Clinias your father, were not 
owing to differences on any other fubje6l than this, what was juft and what 
unjuft. 

Alc. You are in the right. 

Soc. Shall we fay then that thefe people had knowledge in that fubjed 
on which they differed with fo much vehemence, as in fupport of their dif- 
ferent opinions to fuffer from each other the utmofl effeds of hatred ? 

Alc. It appears they had not. 

Soc. Do you not then refer to fuch a fort of teachers as you yourfelf ac- 
knowledge to be ignorant ? 

Alc. I do, it feems. 

Soc. How therefore is it probable that you (hould have the knowledge 
to difcern what is juft from what is unjufl:, when your account of them is 
fo vagu€, and when you appear neither to have been taught that knowledge, 
.'by any other perfon, nor to have found it out yourfelf? 

Alc. According to what you fay, 'tis not probable. 

Soc. Are you feiilible that, what you faid iaft was not faid fairly,. Air 
cibiades ?. 

Alc. What was unfair K 

Soc. Your affertion that I faid thofe things of you which wer€ faid., 

Alc. What ? did not you fay that I had not the knowledge to difceru» 
what was juft from what was unjuft I 

Soc. NotI, indeedi 

Alc. Who was it then that faid fo ? was it I myfelf }'. 

Soc. It was.- 

Alc. Make that appear., 

Soc. You will' fee it in this way *' . If I afk you concerning one and 
two, which is the greater number,, you will fay that two is. 

Alc. I fhall.. 

' The battlfe of Corcmea between tKe Athenians and the Boeotians, in the 2d year of the 8311 
Olympiad, was not }efs fierce than the firft battle at Tanagra, and much more unfortunate to 
the Athenians J a great part of their army being ftain, together with Tolmidas the commander 
of it in chief; and'allwho remained alive being taken prifoners j as we learn horn Thucydides, 
in lib. I. § 113 5 and from Diodorus, in lib. 12. ad ann. fupradi£l. — S.: 

' In the way of arguing by indu^ion ) that is, by inferring fome univerfal propofitlon from 
many particular propofitioo* acknowlcd^d to be tmc-, and comprehended in that luiivcr* 
fal.— S. 

4 Soc, 
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Soc. How much greater is it ? 

Alc. Greater by one. 

Soc. Now whether of us is it who fays that two is a greater number or 
more than one by one ? 

Alc. It is I myfelf. 

Soc. Did not I afk the queftion, and did not you give an a^nfwer to it? 

Alc. True : it was fo. 

Soc. On this fubjed, then, who appears to have made any affertlon? Do 
I, who only afked a queftion ? or do you, who gave the anfwer ? 

Alc I. 

Soc. And if I afk you how many letters compofe the name of Socrates, 
and you tell me, which of us is it who declares how many ? 

Alc I. 

Soc In a word, whenever any queftion is afked, and an anfwer to it is 
given, fay, who is it that makes an afTertion, the party that afks the 
queftion, or the party that gives the anfwer ? 

Alc. The party that gives the anfwer, in my opinion, Socrates* 

Soc, Through the whole of our paft difcourfe wa« not I the party that 
afked the queftions ? 

Alc You was, 

Soc, And was not you the party that gave the anfwcrs ? 

Alc I was. 

Soc Well then. Whether of us two made the afTertions f 

Alc From what I have admitted, Socrates, I myfelf appear to fiavc ' 
been that perfon. 

Soc In thofe afTertions was it not faid that Alcibiades, the fine fon of 
Clinias, had not the knowledge to difcern what was juft and what was un- 
juft, but imagined that he had; and that he was about going into the affembly 
to give the Athenians his counfel and advice upon fubjedls which he knew 
nothing of ? Is not this true ? 

Alc It appears fo to be. 

Soc That which Euripides ' fays may therefore well be applied to the 

condition 

^ Monf. Dacier in this place rightly refers us to the Hippolytus of the poet here cited. For 
in one of the fcenes ©f that tragedy, Phaedra, T)elng afliamed to confefs to her old nurfe that* 

C 2 Hippolytus 
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condition you are now in, Alcibiades. You are in danger of being found 
to have heard all this which has been faid of you from yourfelf, and not 
from me. For, not I, but you, was the alTertor of it ; and you lay the 
blame of it on me without reafon. 

Alc. Indeed, Socrates, you are in the right. 

Sac. Mad therefore is the undertaking, my good fir, which you eater- 
tain thoughts of attempting, to teach others what you are ignorant of your- 
lelf from your having neglected to learn it. 

Alc. 1 believe, Socrates, that the Athenians, as well as other Grecian 
flates, feldom deliberate in council about juftice or injuftice in any affair 
before them ; becaufe thefe things they prefume obvious and plain to all 
men. Laying afide therefore the confideration of this point, they con- 
fider which way it will be mofl for their interfefl to take. For 1 fuppofe 
that juftice and intereft are not the fame thnig; feeing that many have 
found it their inteVeft to have done things the moft unjuft, and that others 
have gained no advantage from having a61ed with honefty. 

Soc. Well. Suppofe intereft to be a thing ever fo different from juftice, 
do you imagine now that you know what is a man's intereft, and why this 
or that thing is fo ? 

Alc. What fhould hinder me, Socrates, from knowing it ? unlefs you 
will make a doubt of this too, by alking me, from whom 1 learned this know- 
1 edge, or how I difcovered it myfelf. 

Soc. How ftrangely you deal with me in this' ? If you fay any thing 
wrong, when 'tis poffible to prove it wrong by the fame arguments uled in 

Hippolytus was the obje£l of her love, and yet unwilling to conceal it from her, dcfcribes hlm» 
without naming him, in terms fo pointed, that the nurfe could not pofTibly miftake the perfon.. 
Upon which the nurfe afking her if ihe means Hippolytus, Phaedra anfwers in verfc 352, 

" (Tov ra^'f cujc f/wow, «Xv£«f, 

This from yourfelf you hear, and not from me. — S. 

' That is,, in evading the proofs of your ignorance, and thus endeavouring to avoid the neceflSty 
of your coufefling it. — In our tranflation of thisftiort fentence, we have fuppofed that it ought 
to be immediately followed by a mark of interogation, or rather by a mark of admiration j and 
ftupht not to be read as part of a longer fentence, either interrogative, according to the verfion 
«f Scrranus, or aflcrtive, according to that ofFicinus, and all the editions of the Greek original. 
The ¥« fion of Cornarius its herein agreeable to that our fuppofition. — S. 

Q confuting 
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confuting what you before faid amifs, you would have new matter intro- 
duced, and different arguments made ufe of, to prove you in the wrong 
aorain : as if the former proofs were worn out like old clothes, and you 
could no longer put them on, but one muft bring you a frefh proof never 
ufed before. But without taking further notice of your evafions, I fhall 
repeat the fame queftion, and a(k you from what learning you came to 
know what wasaman*s intereft, and who taught you this knowledge; and 
all the other queftions alked before I afk you again, fumming them up in one. 
It is evident now, that your anfwers will amount to the very fame as the/ 
did before ; and that you will not be able to fhow by what means you at- 
tained the knowledge of what is advantageous to a manj or conducive to 
his good ; either how you found it out yourfelf, or from whom you learned 
it. However, feeing that you are fqueamifh, and decline the tailing of 
the fame arguments again, I wave the inquiry into this point, whether 
you have or not the knowledge of what is the intereft of the Athenians. 
But this other point, whether the fame a6lions are juft and advantageous ; 
or whether what *tis juft to do, differs from what 'tis a man's intereft to 
do ; why ftiould not you prove, by putting queftioi>s to me, in the fame 
manner as I did to you ? or, if you had rather, make a difcourfe upou 
that fubjed wholly by yourfelf. 

Alc. But I know not if I (hould be able^ Socrates, to- make fuch a dif- 
courfe to you. 

Soc. Why, my good friend, fuppofe me to be the aftembly and the people. 
And, were you addreffing your difcourfe to them, it would be proper for 
you to perfuade every fingle man of therru Would it not ? 

Alc. It would. 

Soc. Does it not belong, then, to the fame perfon to be able to perfuade 
one fingle man by himfclf, and to perfuade many men alTembled together, 
in fpeaking on any fubjc6l with which he is well acquainted ? as, for in- 
ftancc, a teacher of grammar is equally well able to perfuade one maaand 
many men, when letters are the fubje^t of his difcourfe, 

Alc True. 

Soc. And v/hen numbers are the fubjciSt, would iiot the iame perfon, 
who perfuades many, perfuade one as well ? 

Alc. He would. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And mufl: not this perfon be one who is well acquainted with num- 
bers ? muft he not be an arithmetician ? 
Alc. Moft certainly. 

Soc. And would not you alfo, in fpeaking on any fubjeds, if you arc 
able to pcrfuade many of the truth of what you fay, be able to perfuade a 
Single one i 

Alc. 'Tis probable that I fhould. 

Soc. But thefe fubje^s it is plain mufl: be luch as you arc well acquainted 
with. 

Axe. Undoubtedly, 

Soc. Is there ^y other difference, then, between a fpeaker in thea/Tem- 
bly of the people and a fpeaker in fuch converfation as this of ours, than 
■merely fo much as this — the former endeavours to perfuade a colledion 
of many men — the latter to perfuade men one by one ? 
Axe. There appears to be no other. 

Soc. Come then. Since it apparently belongs to the fame perfon to 
perfuade a multitude and to perfuade a fingle man, pradife your fkill on me, 
and undertake to prove to me that in fome cafes that which is jufl is not a 
man's interefl. 

Alc You are very faucy, Socrates, 

Soc. And I am now going to be fo faucy as to convince you of the truth 
of a pofition quite contrary to that which you decline the proving of to 
me. 

Alc. Begin then. 

Soc. Do you but anfwer to the queflions which I fhall put to you. 
Alc Not fo : but do you yourfelf fay plainly what you have to fay. 
Soc. Why fo ? Would you not choofe to be entirely well perfuaded of 
the truth of it, if it be true ? 
Alc By all means, certainly. 

Soc. And would you not, if you yourfelf were to affert it, have the mofl 
entire perfuafion of its truth ? 
Alc 1 think fo. 

Soc. Anfwer then to my queflions : and if you do not hear from your 
own mouth, that to aft juflly is to ad for one's own advantage, believe no 
Other perfoa who alTerts that pofition. 

Alc 
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Alc. I fhall not : and I confent to anfwer your queftions. For no 
harm I think will come to me that way. 

Soc. You think as if you had the fpirit of divination. Tell me, then : 
Do you fay that fome jufl actions are advantageous to the man wha per- 
forms them, and that fome are not fo ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. And do you fay alfo, that fome juft adions are beautiful, and that 
fome are not fo ? 

Alc. What mean you by this queftion ? 

Soc. Whether did you ever think that a man afted bafely and^ yet 
juftly at the fame time ^ 

Alc. I never thought fo. 

Soc. You think then that alladions which are juft are alfb beautiful ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. But what, as to aftions which are beautiful ? Whether do you 
think that all of thefe are good to the performer, or that fome of them are 
fb, and fome not fo .^ 

Alc. For my part, Socrates, I think that fome beautiful adions are 
evil to the performer of them. 

Soc. And that fome bafe adions are good to the performer? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. Do you mean fuch actions as thefe ? — Many men by aiding in battle^ 
fome friend or near relation have been wounded mortally ; whilft others, 
by withholding their aid when they ought to have given it, have eome off 
fafc and found; 

Alc. a juft inftance of what I mean. 

Soc. That aid then of theirs you call beautiful with refped to their en- 
deavouring to fave thofe whom they ought to defend. Now fuch an adion^ 
proceeds from fortitude, does it not ? 
Alc. It does, 

Soc. But evil you call it alfo with refpeft to the wounds and dtath which: 
it procured them, do you not ? 
Alc I do. 

Soc. And arenot fortitude and deatfetwo different things ? 
Alc. Certainly*, 

Soc*. 
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Sec. To aid a friend, therefore', is not both beautiful and evil in the 
fame refpedt? 

ALp. It appears that 'tis not. 

Sot. Confider now whether it be not good in the fame refped in which 
it is beautiful ; as in this particular which we mentioned. For, with re- 
fpe6l to fortitude, you agreed with me that 'twas beautiful and handfome 
to give fuch aid. This very thing then, fortitude, confider whether it be 
a good or an evil. And confider it in this way ; — which kind of things 
would you choofe to have your own, whether good things or evil things ? 

Alc. Good things. 

Soc. And would you not choofe the beft things too ? 

Alc. Moil of all things. 

Soc. And would you not choofe to part with them leaft of all ? 

Alc. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. What fay you then of fortitude ? at what price would you choofe 
to part with it ? 

Alc. I would not accept of life, not I, to live a coward. 

Soc. You think, then, that cowardice is evil in the utmofl: degree? 

Alc. That do I. 

Soc. On a par, as it feems, with death. 

Alc. It is fo. 

Soc. Are not life and fortitude the moll of all things oppofite to death 
and cowardice ? 

Alc. They are. 

Soc. And would you choofe to have thofe moft of all things, and thefe 
leafl of all things ? 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. Is it becaufe you deem thofe the befl of all things, and thefe the 
worfl ? 

Alc. For this very reafon. 

Soc. Viewing then the giving of aid in battle to fuch as are dear to us 
in that light in which it appears beautiful — viewing it with regard to the 

* TTiis IS a conclufivc aflertion *, and not, as it is printed by Aldus and by Stephens, a 
queilion. Both of the Bafil editions have it right.-^. 

practice 
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practice of that virtue which you acknowledge to be one of the beft of 
things, you gave it the epithet of beautiful ? 

Alc. It appears I did fo. 

Soc. But with regard to its operating evil, the evil of death, you gave 
it the epithet of evil ? 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Is it not then jufl: and right to denominate every a61ion thus ? If, 
with regard to thq evil which it operates, you call it evil, ought it not, 
with regard to the good which it operates, to be alfo called good ? 

Alc. I think it ought. 

Soc. In the fame refpe6l, then, in which it is good, is it not beautiful ? 
and in the fame refpe£t in which it is evil, is it not bafe i 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. In faying, then, that the aiding of our friends in battle is an adion 
beautiful indeed, but that yet 'tis evil, you fay exadlly the fame thing as 
if you ' called it an adion, good indeed, but yet evil, 

Alc. I think you are in the right, Socrates. 

Soc. Nothing therefore which is beautiful, fo far as it is beautiful, is 
evil ; nor is any thing which is bafe, fo far as it is bafe, good, 

Alc Evidently it is not. 

Soc. Further now confider it in this way ;— whoever a6ls beautifully, 
does he not ad well too ? 

Alc He does, 

Soc. And thofe who a6l well, are they not happy ? 
Alc Without doubt. 

Soc And are they not happy by being pofTefled of good things ? 

Alc. Moft certainly, 

Soc And arc they not poiTefled of thefe good things by ading well 
and beautifully ? 

Alc They are. 

Soc. To act well, therefore, is in the rank of good things ? 

Alc Beyond a doubt, 

» In tranflating this fentence, we have fuppofcd that the right reading here is vpojtivtf, and 
not, as it is printed, Tr^ojiTrov.— S, 

VOL. I. H Soc. 
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Soc. And is not ading well a beautiful thing alfo ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. Again therefore we have found, that one and the fame thing ia 
both beautiful and good ? 

Alc. We have, 

Soc. Whatever then we fhould find to be a beautiful thing ', we (hall 
find it to be a good thing too, according to this reafoning ? 

Alc It muft be fo. 

Soc. And what ? are good things advantageous ? or are they not ? 

Alc They are. 

Soc. Do you remember, now, what we agreed in concerning things 
which are juft ? 

Alc I imagine that you mean this, — that thofe perfons who do things 
•which are juft muft of neceffity do things which at the fame time are 
beautiful. 

Soc And did we not agree in this too, — that thofe who do thinga 
which are beautiful do things which are alfo good ? 

Alc We did. 

Soc And good things, you fay, are advantageous ? 

Alc True. 

Soc. Things therefore which are juft, O Alcibiadcs ! are things wlitch 
are advantageous. 

Alc It feems they are. 

Soc Well now ; are not you the pcrfon who afterts thefe things ? and 
am not I the queftioner concerning them ? 

Alc. So it appears. 

Soc. Whoever then rifes up to fpeak in any council, whether it be 
of Athenians or Peparethians, imagining that he difcerns what is jufl and 

* It appears from the tranflations made by Ficinus and Cornarlus, that the Greek of thia^ 
fentencc, in the manufcrlpts from which they tranflated, was written thus: — 'O, tj av apaei/pfo/xev 
uaxovf HSU uyx9:Y euf>yia-0f4.sy x. t. a. And we hope it will hereafter be fo primed. For the abfur- 
dity of this fentencc in the tranflation by Serranus, was evidently occafioned by his following 
the printed editions, andhis regarding^ more the language of Cicero than the reafoning or p^i- 
lofophy of Flato. — S. 

what 
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what is unjuft, if he (hould fay that he knows juftice to be fometimes evil 
and detrimental, would you not laugh at his pretenfions to knowledge? 
fmce you yourfelf are found to be the very perfon who aflerts that the fame 
things are both ju ft and advantageous ? 

Alc. Now, by the Gods, Socrates, for my part, I know not what to 
fay to it ; but am quite like a man diftra6ted. For fometimes I am of one 
opinion, jufl while you are putting your (jueftions to me, and prefently 
after am of another. 

Soc. Are you ignorant now, my friend, what condition you are in ? 

Alc. Entirely ignorant. 

Soc. Do you imagine, then, that if any perfon were to afk you, how 
many eyes you had, whether two or three,— or how many hands, whether 
two or four,— or any other fuch queftion,- — ^you would fometimes anfwcr 
one thing, and at other times another ? or would you always give the fame 
anfwer ? 

Alc, I confefs that I am now doubtful of myfelf ; but I do believe 
that I fhould always give the fame anfwer. 

Soc. And is not your knowledge of the fubjedt the caufe of that con- 
fiftency there would be in your anfwers ? 

Alc I believe it is. 

Soc, When therefore you give contrary anfwers to one and the fame 
queftion, without choofing to prevaricate 'tis evident that you have no 
knowledge of the fubjedt, 

Alc. Probably fo, 

Soc. Now you fay that, to queftions concerning things juft or unjuft, 
beautiful or bafe, good or evil, advantageous or otherwifc, you (hould 
anfwer fometimes one thing and fometimes another. Is it not then 
evident, that your ignorance in thefe fubje<^s is the caufe of this incoa- 
fiftency of yours ? 

Alc« It appears fo to me myfelf, 

Soc. Is not this then the true ftatc of the cafe ? On every fubjed which 
ft mgn h^s not the knowledge of^ nauft not his foul be wavering iu her 
opinions ? 

Alc. Moft undoubtedly* 

u 3 Soc« 
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Soc. Well now. Do you know by what means you may mount up to 
heaven ? 

Alc. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. Is your opinion doubtful and wavering on this fubjed ? 

Alc. Not at all. 

Soc. Do you know the reafbn why it is not ? or fhall I tell it you ? 

Alc. Do you tell me. 

Soc. 'Tis this, my friend : it is becaufe you neither know nor imagine 
that you know the way up to heaven. 

Alc. How is that the reafon ? Explain yourfelf. 

Soc. Let you and I confider it together. Concerning any affairs which 
you are ignorant of, and are at the fame time convinced that you are fo, 
do you waver in your opinions ? For inftance, in the affair of drefling 
meats and making fauces, you are, I prefume, well acquainted with your 
ignorance '. 

Alc Perfedlly well. 

Soc. Do you form any opinions then yourfelf on thefe affairs of cookery, 
and waver in thofe opinions ? or do you leave thofe matters to fuch as arc 
(killed in them ? 

Alc. I do as you mentioned laff. 

Sop. And what if you were in a fhip under fail, would you form any 
opinion, whether the rudder ought to be turned toward the fhip or from it, 
and be unfettled in that opinion for want of knowledge in the affair ? or 
would you leave it to the pilot, and not trouble yourfelf about it ? 

Alc. To the pilot I fhould leave it. 

Soc. Concerning affairs then which you are ignorant of, and arc no- 
ftranger to your own ignorance in thofe refpeds, you are not wavering ia 
your opinions ? 

Alc. I believe I am not.^ 

Soc. Do you perceive * that errors, committed in the doing of any 

* This fentencc is aflfertive, and not, as it has hitherto been always printed, interrogative,~-S* 

* In fuppofing this fentence to be interrogative, we have followed the two Bafil editions and 
ricinu8*8 tranflaiion, as Le Fcvre has alfo done. But Dacier chofe to follow the other editions 
and tianQations, in making it a concluiive aflfeTtion.— S» 

9 thing. 
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thing, are all, to be afcribed to this kind of ignorance in a man,- — his ima- 
Sfinins that he knows what he knows not I 

Alc. How do you mean ? 

Soc. Whenever we undertake to adl in any affair, it is only when we 
imagine we know what to do. 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. Andfuch as have no opinion of their own knowledge in the affair 
refign it up to others to ad for them. 

Alc. How fliould they do otherwife ? 

Soc. Ignorant pcrfons of this kind live therefore without committing 
errors, becaufe they give up the management of thofe affairs in which they 
are ignorant into the hands of others. 

Alc True. 

Soc. What kind of perfons, then, are thofe who err and a6t amifs ? for 
certainly they are not fuch as know how to aft. 

Alc. By no means. 

Soc. Since then they are neither the knowing, nor thofe of the ignorant 
who know that they are ignorant, are any other perfons left than of that 
kind who are ignorant, but imagine themfelves knowing ? 

Alc. None other than thefe. 

Soc. This kind of ignorance, therefore, is the caufe of wrong doings, and 
is the only kind which is culpable. 

Alc. Very true. 

Soc And where it concerns things of greateft moment, is it not in thefe 
cafes the moil: of any mifchievous and fhameful ? 

Alc By far the moft fo '. , 

Soc Well then. Can you name any things of greater moment than 
thofe which are honefl, and beautiful, and good, and advantageous ? 

Alc Certainly none. 

Soc, Is it not on thefe fubje6ts that you acknowledge yourfelf to waver 
in your opinions ? 

Alc It is. 

' In the printed original we here read TroXMr yt. Bu^ we have made no fcruple of adopting- 
the marginal reading of Harry Stephens, a•o^^; y«. — S. 
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Soc. And, if you are thus wavering, is it not evident from our pail con- 
clufions, not only that you are ignorant in fubjeds of the grcatefl: moment, 
but that amidfl: this ignorance you imagine that you know them ? 

Alc. I fear it is {o. 

Soc. Fie upon it, Alcibiades ! What a condition then are you in ! a con- 
dition which I am loth to name : but however, fince we are alone, it muft 
be /poken out. You are involved, my good fir, in that kind of ignorance 
which is the moft fhameful, according to the refult of our joint reafoning^ 
and according to your own confeflion. From this kind of ignorance it is, 
that you are eager to engage in politics before you have learnt the 
elements of that fcience. Indeed, you are not the only pcrfon in this fad 
condition ; for in the fame ftate of ignorance are the numerous managers of 
our civil affairs, all of them, except perhaps Pericles, your guardian, and 
a few more. 

Alc. And, Socrates, to confirm this opinion of yours, Pericles is faid to 
have become wife, not fpontaneoufly or of himfelf : on the contrary, 'tis 
reported of him that he had had the advantage of enjoying the con- 
verfation of many wife men, particularly of Pythoclides aiid Anaxagoras ' : 
and even at this time, old as he is, he is intimate with Damon for this 
very purpofe. 

Soc. But what ? have you ever feen a man who was wife in any art 
whatever, and jet was unable to make another man wife in the fame art? 

* Tiic character of Anaicagoras, or rather that of his philofophy, is well known to be this : 
That he applied himfelf chiefly, as all of the Ionic fcO. did, to the ftiidy of aflronomy, and of 
the elements of outward nature. Pythoclides and Damon, both of them, were fuch as the 
old Sophifls in polymathy and extcnfive learning j but neither of them aflumed the chara£ler of 
Sophift. Indeed, they were fo far from making a public difplay of their general knowledge, 
like the Sophifts, that, on the contrary, they endeavoured to conceal it under the mafk of fomc 
other charader, profefling only fkill in mufic. We learn this, To far as relates to Damon, from 
Plutarch, in his Life of Pericles ; and with regard to Pythoclides, we arc told the fame by 
Plato himfelf in his Protagoras. But further, Ariftotle, as cied by Plutarch, relates, in fome 
of thofe works of his which are mod unfortunately loft, that Pericles in fa£l became accom- 
pliihed in mufic by ftudying it under Pythoclides. And Plutarch tells us, on his own autho- 
rity, that Damon was the dircOor and inftru£lor of Pericles in politics, and that he was ba. 
niftied from Athens by the people, .»( fxtya>^c%fci7f^m kai ^ihorvfano;, as a prjcn ivho hujted himjdjf 
in great affairs^ meaning thofe relating to the conflitutipu of the ftate, ami cs a friend to t^rantiy^ 
incaning the arbitrary power of a finglc perfon,-^S. 

•as. 
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as, for ififtaace, the mafter who- taught you grammar was himfelf wiic 
in that art ; and in the fame art he made you wife ; as he alfo made every 
other perfon whom he undertook to teach. Did he aot? 

Alc. He did. 

Soc. And you,, who have learnt from him that kind of wifdom» woyild 
not you be able to teach it to another perfon ? 

Alc. Certainly I fhould. 

Soc, And is not the fame thing, true of a mufic-mafter and of a mafter 
in the exercifes ? 

Alc. Perfedly fo. 

Soc, For this undoubtedly is a fair proof of the knowledge of fuch as- 
are knowing in any fubjedl whatever, their being able to produce their 
fcholars, and to fhow thefe to be knowing in the fame- 

Alc. I think fo too. 

Soc. Well then. Can.you name to me any one whom Pericles has made- 
a wife man? his ownfons has he? to begin with them. 

Alc. But what if the fons of Pericles were filly fellows, Socrates ? 

Soc. Clinias then, your brother ? 

Alc. Why fliould you mention Chnias, a. man out of hisfenfes ? 

Soc, Since Clinias then is out of his fenfes, and fince the fons of Pericles 
were filly fellows, to what defed in your difpofition fhall we impute, 
the little care taken by Pericles to improve you.? 

Alc. I prefume that I myfelf am in. the fault,, that of not giving due 
attention to him. 

Soc. But name any perfon elfe, an Athenian or a foreigner, either su 
Have or a: free man, who is indebted, to the inftru6tions of Pericles for 
becoming wifer than he was: as I can name to you thofe, who from 
the lefTons of Zeno ' have improved in. wifdom, — Pythodorus * the foa. 

* Zeno the Eleatic Is here meant, the difclple of Parmenides.— For an account of the wif- 
dom meant in the latter part of this (entencc, fee the Parmenides, and the introdu(flion to ■■ 
it.— T. 

" This is the fame Pythodorus at whofe houfc Plato lays the fcene of his draloguc^ named i 
Parmenides.— S. 

of 
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of Ifolochus, and Callias ' the foii of Calliades ; each of whom, at the 
price of a hundred mlnic *, paid to Zeno, became eminent for wifdom. 

Alc. Now, by Jupiter, I cannot. 

Soc. Very well. What then do you think of doing about yourfelf? 
whether to reft fatisfied in the condition which you are now in, or to 
apply yourfelf to fome means of improvement ? 

Alc. Concerning this, Socrates, I would confult with you. For I 
apprehend what you have faid, and admit the truth of it. Thofe who 
have the adminiftration of the ftate, except a few of them, feem indeed 
to me too not to have had a proper education. 

Soc. Well ; and what conclufion do you draw from thence? 

Alc. This, — that if they, through their education, were well qualified 
to govern, a man who fhould undertake to enter the hfts in conteft with 
them, ought to come to the engagement duly prepared by difcipline and 
exercife, as in other combats. But now, feeing that fuch perfons as thefe, 
raw and undifciplined as they are, have attained to the management 
of ftate-afFairs, what need is there for a man to exercife himfelf in fuch 
matters, or to give himfelf the trouble of acquiring knowledge in them? 
For I well know, that by dint of natural abilities I fhall excel them by 
far, and get above them. 

Soc. Fie upon it, my fine young gentleman ! What a declaration 19 
this which you have made ! how unworthy of your perfonal qualities, 
and of the other advantages you are poflefled of ! 

Alc. I fhould be glad, Socrates, to know why you think it unworthy 
of me, and in what refpedl. 

Soc. You offer an affront, not only to the regard which I have for you, 
but to the opinion too which you have of yourfelf. 

Alc. How fo ? 

Soc. In that you think of entering the lifts to contend with thefe men 
here at Athens. 

' This Callias had the command of the army fent by the Athenians for the recovery of Po- 
tidaea; but he was Hain* in the firfl battle, before that city. See Thucydides, lib. i. and 
Piodorus, lib. 12.— S. 

* In Englifh money, 322I. 18s. 4d. the very fame price at which Protagoras and Gorgias 
valued thejr fophiftical inftruclions in polymathy and falfe oratory.— S. 

Alc. 
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Alc. Whom then am I to contend with ? 

Soc. Does this queftion become a man to aik who thinks his mind 
to be great and elevated ' ? 

Alc. How do you mean? Is it not with thefe very perfons that I anv 
to ftand in competition I 

Soc. Let me afk you this queftion ;— Whether, if you had any thoughts 
of commanding a (hip of war, would you deem it fufficient for you ta 
excel the mariners who were to be under your command, in the fkill 
belonging to a commander ? or, prefuming yourfelf qualified with this 
due prae-excellence,. would you dire6t your eye to ihofe only whom you 
are in fa6l to combat againft, — and not^ as you now do, to fuch as are 
to combat together with you ? For to thele men certainly * you ought to 
be fo much fuperior, that they fhould never be your aflbciates in com- 
petition againft any, but your inferior affiftants in combating againft the 
enemy ; — if you really think of exhibitnig any noble exploits worthy of 
yourfelf and of your country. 

Alc. And fuch a thought I afture you that I entertain. 

Soc- Is it then at all worthy of you, to be contented with being a better 
man than your fellow-foldiers 2,— and not to have your eye direded to- 
ward the leaders of thofe whom you have to ftruggle with, ftudying how * 
to become a better man than they, and employing yourfelf in exerciies- 
which are proper with a view to them ^ ? 

■ Aldus erroneoufly printed this fentence in the Greek original without a mark of intcrro^ 
gation; and in this error he was blindly followed by Stephens. The Bafil editions, however,, 
both of them, are here rightly printed, in agreement with the tranflations by Ficinus and^ 
Cornarius, and as the fenfe evidently requires*— S. 

* Here again the two Bafil editions are right in giving us h ttou; where Aldus and Stcphcns-^ 
have been fo regardlefs of the fenfe as to print ^si ttou, — S. 

^ In the Greek, as printed, we here read arpatturm ; but perhaps we ought to read (xvrrpariuTar^^ 
that the word may correfpond with that juft before, to which it alludes, auvaycovia-roi. — S. 

* In the Greek editions o'lrore: but we fuppofe the right reading to be oTrati — S. 

' All the Latin tranflators rightly prefume this fentence to be interrogative: though in»- 
all the editions of the Greek it is carelefsly made aflertive.— I'he fecret meaning of Socrates 
in what he here fays, agreeably to the tenor of all his philofophy, we apprehend to be this ; — that 
ve ought not to fet before us the chara6lers of any particular men, who are all of them full 
of imperfeflions like ourfclves, for the (landards of our moral condu£^ ; but ihould have con- 
ftantly in our view, fo as to copy after, the ideal and perfect patterns of moral excellence. — S. 

VOL. I. I Alc. 
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Alc. What perfons do you mean, Socrates ? 

Soc. Do you not know, that our city is every now and then at war 
with the Lacedaemonians, and with the Great ' King? 

Alc. True. 

Soc. If then you have it in your mind to be the leader of this city, 
would you not think rightly in thinking that you will have the kings of 
Sparta atid of Perfia to contend againfl: ? 

Alc. I fufpedl that you are in the right. 

Soc. And yet you, my good fir, on the contrary, are * to fix your view- 
On Midias, a feeder of quails ^y and on other fuch perfons, who undertake 

' The Icings of Perfia were fo called by the Grecians, from the time that Cyrus, heir to the 
then fmall kingdom of Perfia, having fucceeded to the kingdom of Media by the death of his 
uncle without iflue, conquered Aflyria, fubdued Afia Minor, and acquired the dominion of all 
thofe countries which conftitute the now large monarchy of Perfia. — S. 

^ WjC .eatlrdy agr(*e in opinion with Monf. Le Fcvre, that this is purely ironical, and 
therefore not interrogative. — S. 

3 The Grecian quails, being ^x'A*w or fighting-birds, were fitly trained and fed, for the 
purpofe of opTvycixaxia, J^g^^^^g one with another, by fuch fort of perfons as took delight in fuch 
fort of fports. The manner of them was this : Matches being made, and wagers laid by thofc 
gentlemen quail-feeders, who were themfelves owners of the birds, a circle was drawn in the 
quail-pit, or gaming-room, within which circle were fet the combatant-birds : and in the battle, 
to which they were provoked by their wife mafters, whichever bird drove his antagonift beyond 
l3ie circle was held to be the conqueror. — Another Grecian fport with the poor quails, a fport 
ftill more boyifli than the oprvyofjuxxtc^i was the oprvyonomay in which the hardinefs of thofc 
birds was tried by the a-rv^oKOfXTnay the fillip of a man's finger on their heads j and fometlmes 
by plucking from it a feather : the birds that endured thefe trials without flinching or retiring 
out of the circle, won the wager for their cruel mafters. — See Meurfius de Ludis Graecorum, 
pag. 45. Julius Pollux, lib. 9. cap. 7. and Suidas in vocibus opruywo'nia, and ffruipoHOfjiTro;.—' 
Midias, here mentioned by Plato, was fo much addi£led to thefe fports, that in the comedy 
of Ariftophanes, named Opuki, the ambaifador to Athens from the aerial city of the birds 
reports to them on his return, that feveral of the leading men at Athens had taken the names o£ 
diflfer«nt bir<ls, and amongft them Midias that of quail. — Socrates therefore, in the paffa^e now 
before us, ridicules Alcibiades, who affefted the fame tafte for thefe quail matches, for thu« 
emulating Midias, and fetting up him for a pattern of his imitation. — ^The Romans, who 
"Copied after the Grecians in all their vices and follies more exactly than they did in their 
arts, fcienccs, and wifdom, were fo fond of quail-fighting, that the wife and good Marcus 
Antoniaus, fenfible how much it was beneath his dignity as a man, an emperor, and a phi- 
lofophcr, acknowledges himfelf obliged to Diognetus the painter for difluading him in his 
youth from giving into this fafhionable folly. Lib. i. § 6.— This note is intended chiefly for 
itKc beaefit of our couutrymen the Noble Qtchrs.^^^ 

to 
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to manage affairs of ftate, ftill wearing the badge * of flavery (as the 
women* would term it) in their fouls, through their ignorance of the 
Mufes ; and not having yet thrown it off, but retaining their old fen- 
fiments, and manners ilill barbarian, are come to flatter the people,, not 
to govern them. Ought you now to emulate thefe men whom I am 
fpeaking of, and difregard yourfelf ? Ought you to negled the acquiring 
of all fuch knowledge, as only is acquired through learning, when you 
have fo great a combat to fuftain l Or ougJit you to omit the exercifing 
yourfelf in all fuch anions as are well performed only through pradice ? 
Should you not be farnifhed with all the qualifications rcquifite for the 
government of the ftate before you undertake to govern it? 

Alc. Indeed, Socrates, I believe you are in the right : but however, I 
imagine the commanders of the Spartan armies, and the Perfian monarch,, 
to be juft fuch men as the others whom you have mentioned. 

Soc. But, my very good fir, confider this imagination of yours, what 
evils attend on it. 

Alc In what refpe6ls ? 

Soc. In the firfl place. What opinion concerning your antagonifts do 
you think would engage you to take moft care about yourfelf ? whether the- 
opinion of their bciag formidable, or the contrary ? 

' In the Greek, av^paTro^u^n Tpi^ccy Jlavijb hair. It was the dlftinguffhing badge of flavery' 
m men, amongft the Grecians and the Romans, the wearing their own hair on their heads. 
When they had their freedom given them by their mafters, their heads were fhaven, and they 
wore from that time a cap, or narrow-brimmed hat, thence called the cap of liberty. For this' 
point, fee avn. TravTwv Theodor. Marcilius in his Commentary on Perfius, fat. 5. v. 82.— S. 

- This feems to be perfedly well illuftrated by Olympiodorus, (whofe comment on this 
dialogue is extant in MS. abroad,) in the following paflage, cited by If. Cafaubon in his com- 
mentary on Perfius, fat. 5. v. 116. WscpoifMa uri ywaucav fwi twv iXevStpovfACvar SbwXav fcai CTrifAfvovruv tv 
nt^ou^o'^piTrsKx, (not ^oxita, as it is abfurdly printed,) ot< BXf^imvav^pcx'jro^uhi rpixottv tjj xf^axij, tout' 
KTTiv, £Ti T»iv ^(7vAu)jv c|<v (printed T/Jtxa, which is explaining /V/<'M/)^r /Wd-w) ix,^i(. ** The women 
had a faying, which they ufed to (laves made free, but ftill retaining the manners which 
belonged to flaves, — 'You wear your flavifli hair on your head ftill:' that i«. You ftill retaia 
your flavifh habits."— This proverbial faying was it feems, by the Athenian ladies, the authors^ 
of it, applied alfo to men whom they faw ill-bred and illiterate. — The application of it was 
afterwards extended further to a mobilfe multitude, gathered together and governed by their 
paflions : for fo we learn from Suidas, in phrafi av^pa-^o^u^v tpix"" — See trafmi Adagia,. 
pag. 426. and the Gicek Proverbs colledlcd by Schottus, with his fcholia thereon, pag. 357.— S. 

1.2- Alc- 
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Alc. The opinion without doubt of their being fornnidable. 

Soc. And do you think it would do you any harm to take care about 
^rourfelf ? 

Alc. None at all ; but on the contrary great good, 

Soc. The want of this great good, then, is one of the evils which attend 
on that imagination ^ 

Alc It is true, 

Soc. Confider if there be not probably another too ; and that is the 
falfity of it. 

Alc. How do you prove that ? 

Soc. Whether is it probable that perfons, the mo/l: excellent in their 
natural difpofitions *, are to be found amongft thofe who defcend from 
anceftors the nobleft * ? or is it not ? 

Alc. Undoubtedly it is. 

* We are a^lonifhed to find ^(rsa here printed in all the editions of Plato. TTie fcnfe 
evidently requires us to read ^uasii: and it appears alfo from the Latin tranflation made 
by Ficinus, and from that alfo by Cornarius, that they read ^va-etf in the manufcripts from 
which they made their tranflations. — Had Le Fevre been aware of this, lie would have 
fparcd fiimfelf the trouble of writing a long note to prove that hereditary monarchs and 
great lord« are not always the beft of men.— Socrates here is not aflcing who probably 
are the beft men, (for this would be to anticipate the conclufion of his reafoning, in the very 
beginning of it,) but, who probably have the beft natural difpofitions. — S. 

* With this agrees the opinion of Ariftotle in his Politics, lib. 3. cap. 8. BeXnw^ ttttoi roui 
£K $eXriovuv' luyinicx yap tariv aptrrt ytvoi/j. It is likely that from the beft anceftors ftiould fpring 
the beft men. For to be well-bom is to be of a good or virtuous family, (that is, nobility is 
family-virtue.) The reafonablenefs of this opinion the great mafter of all lyric poetry proves 
by analogy from brute animals in thefe verfes of the 4th ode of his 4th book ; 

Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. 
Eft injuvencisy eft in eqitis pat rum 
Firtus ; nee imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquila columbam: 

Brave men are offsprings of the brave and good. 

Heifers and horfes ftill retain 

The virtue of their fires: in vain 
May one expe£l to find a timorous brood. 

Such as the weak unwarlike dove. 
Sprung from an eagle fierce, the daring bird of Jovc— S. 

Soc, 
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Soc. And is it not probable that fuch as have excellent difpofitions from 
nature, if they meet with a fuitable education, (hould become accomplKhed 
an virtue ? 

Alc. Of neceflity they muft. 

Soc. Let us confidcr now, in comparing their advantages with our 
own, whether the kings of Sparta and of Perfia feem to be defcended from, 
meaner anceftors than we are. Know we not that thofe are defcendants of 
Hercules, and thefe of Achaemenes ? that the begetting of Hercules is at- 
tributed to Jupiter ', and the anceflry of Achasmencs to Perfeus the fon. 
of Jupiter ? 

Alc. And the family which I am of, O Socrates! delcends from 
Eury faces ; and the defcent of Eury faces was from Jupiter. 

Soc. And the family which I am of, my noble Alcibiades ! defcends 
from Daedalus ; and the defcent of Daedalus was from Vulcan, the fon of 
Jupiter. But the pedigree of thofe with whom we fet ourfelves in com- 
parifon, beginning from the perfons who now reign, exhibits a race of 
kings, all of them fons of kings, in a dire<fi line quite up to Jupiter ; thofe 
whom I firfl mentioned, kings of Argos and Laceda?mon ; the others, 
kings of Perfia perpetually, and often of all Afia *, as they are at prefent : 
whereas we are but private men, ourfelves and our fathers. If you then 
were to boaft of your anceflors, and pompoufly lay that Salamis was the 
hereditary dominion of Euryfaccs, or, to afcend higher in your anceftr}^, 
that yEacus governed in his native country ^gina ^, can you imagine how 
ridiculous you would appear in the eyes of Artaxerxes *, the fon of Xerxes J 

* The Greek, as printed, is In this place evidently deficient. For, immediately after the 
words re h H/jawXEo*/; te y£vo;, that the words tig rov Aia are dropt, and ought to be reftcrcd> 
there needs no proof to any who are at all acquainted with the antient fables of the Greek*. 
They well know that Hercules was never fuppofed to be defcended from Pcrfcus, as he is 
here made to be in the printed Greek text. — S. 

- Meaning the Lcfler Afia, now called Natolia. — S. 

3 Salamis and iEgina being but fmall iflands in the Saronic bay, oppofrte to Attica.— jEacufc 
had iEgina in fovereignty by inheritance from his mother. How it came not to defccnd to 
turyfaccs from his great-grandfather ^acus, and how his grandfather Telamon came (o be 
lord of Salamis, may be accounted for eafily from what we read in the Mctamorphofes of 
Antoninus Liberalis, cap. 38. — S. 

4 Artaxerxes, at the fuppofed time of this dialogue, was the reigning king of Perfia. — S. 

4 Confidcr 
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Confider befides, wliether we may not be found inferior to thofe great men, 
not only in the pride of anceftry, but alfo in the care taken of our birth and 
breeding. Are you not fenfible of the fingular advantages which attend 
the progeny of the Spartan kings in this refped, that their wives have a 
guard of ftate appointed for them by the Ephori ' ; to the end that no king 
of theirs may be the ifTue of ftolen embraces, or have for his real father any 
other man than a defcendant of Hercules * ? And as to the Perfian king, 
fo greatly is he our fuperior with regard to this point, that none of his 
fubjeds entertain the leaft fufpicion of his having any other father than the 
king his predeceflbr. The confort therefore of the king of Perfia is under, 
no reftraint but that of her own dread of the evil confequences, fhould fhe dif- 
honour the king's bed. Further, when the king's eldeft foq, the heir- 
apparent to the crown,, is born, all the king's fubjeds in the city of his rcfi- 
dence keep that day an original feaft-day : and from thenceforward the 
anniverfary of that day is celebrated with facrifices and fcafts by all Afia. But: 
when we came firft into the world, alas, Alcibiades ! our very neighbours^. 
as the comic poet ^ fays, Utile knew what haJjJieneJ, After this the child 

is 

' Thefe were the fupreme judicial magiftrates in Lacedfemon: tHey were alfo the guardians 
and protedors of the laws, the kingdom, and the common weal. — S. 

* This Lacedaemonian law, or cuftom, i& not, fo far as we can find, recorded by any other 
antient writer. And fucli of tlie moderns as treat of Grecian antiquities, wherever they? 
mention it, onfy cite the paflage of Plato now before us. But how careful the Ephori were,, 
not to fuffer any perfon to fit on either of their regal thrones, who was not defcended in the 
male line from either Euryfthenes or.his brother Procles, their firrt kings of the race of Hercules^ 
Ave may conjecture from two remarkable inftances ; one of them recorded by Herodotus, the other 
by Plutarch, and both of them by Paufanins in Laconicis. — The firft is the cafe of Demaratus, 
the fon of Arifto, who was Barred of his hereditary^ right to the crown, becaufe his mother 
Timca was dilivercd of him feven months after her marriage with king Arifto : for it was thence 
concluded by the Ephori, that he was begotten by his mother's former hun)and,,who had parted 
from her about feven months before the birth of her fon. — The other cafe is that of Leotychidas, 
who was by the Ephori excluded from the fucceffion to the crown, becaufe king Agjs, his 
nominal and legal father, had been abfent from the queen his confort more than ten months 
before fhe was brought to bed. — It muft, however, be acknowledged, that other concurring 
circwnftances were not wanting to induce a reafonable fufpicion of the queen's unfaithfulnefs 
to the king's bed in each of thefe cafes. — S. 

3 We arc no lefs in the dark as tothe name of this poet than we are to the verfe of his here 
alluded to. — Monf. Le Fevre, in a note to his tranflation of this pafl'age, refers to Plutarch's Life 
of Phocion, where Demadts tells hiis fonj at whofe marriage kings and great lords affifted, that when 

he 
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is brought up, not by fome infignificant nurfe, but by the beft ' eunuchs 
about the king's perfon. And thefe have it in their charge to take care of 
the royal infant in every refpedl, .but efpecially to contrive the means of 
his becoming as haiulfome as poffible in his perlbn, by fo fafhioning his 
phant Hmbs, and giving fuch a direction to their growth, that they may 
be ftraight : and for executing this office well they are highly honoured. 
When the young princes have attained the age of {even years, they arc 
provided with horfes and with riding-mafters, and are initiated in the ex- 
ercife of hunting. At fourteen years of age they arc put into the hands of 
thofe who are called the royal preceptors. And thefe are chofen out from fuch 
as are deemed the mod: excellent of the Perfians, men of mature age, 
four in number; excelling feverally in wifdom, juflice, temperance, and 
fortitude. By the firft of thefe they are taught the magic * of Zoro- 

after 

he himfelf was married, not a foul among the neighbours knew any thing of the matter- And 
out of this paflage in Plutarch, where neither verfe nor poet is cited, the ingenious critic has 
made a verfe, to which he fuppofes that Plato here alludes. — S. 

• That eunuchs were highly valued at the court of Perfia, and purchafed at a great price, 
we learn from Herodotus, in lib. 6. where he alTigns this reafon for it, the reputation of their 
fidelity in all things committed to their truft. See other reafons in Rycaut's Prefent State of 
the Ottoman Empire, b. i. ch. 9. and in L'Efprit dcs Loix, 1. 15. c. 18. — S. 

* 1 he following account of magic, by Proclus, originally formed, as it appears to me, a part 
of the Commentary written by him on the prefent paflage. For the MS. Commentary of 
Proclus, which is at prefent extant on this Dialogue, does not extend to more than a third part 
of it ; and this Diflertation on Magic, which is only extant in Latin, was publiflied by Ficinus, 
the tranflator, immediately after his Excerpta from this Commentary. So that it feems highly 
probable that the manufcript from which Ficinus tranflated his Excerpta, was much more pcr- 
fe£l than that which is now extant, in confequence of containing this account of the magic 
of the antients* 

" In the fame manner as lovers gradually advance from that beauty which is apparent ia 
fcnfible forms, to that which is divine j fo the antient priefts, when they confidered that there 
was a certain alHance and fympathy in natural things to each other, and of things manifeft t« 
occult powers, and difcovered that all things fubfift in all, they fabricated a facred fcience from 
this mutual fympathy and fimilarity. Thus they recognized things fupreme in fuch as arc 
fubordinatc, and the fubordinate in the fupreme : in the celeftial regions, terrene properties 
fubfilling in a caufal and celeftial manner ; and in earth celeftial properties, but according to a 
terrene condition. For how fliall we account for thofe plants called heliotropes, that is, attend- 
ants on the fun, moving in correfpondence with the revolution of its orb; but felenitropes, o*" 
jLttendants on th moon, turning in exa£t conformity with her motion ? It is bccaufe all things 

pray, 
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after ' the fon of Oromazes *, by which magic is meant the worfhip of the 
Gods: and the fame perfon inflruds them likewifc in the art of government- 
He 

pray, and compofe hymns to the leaders of their refpeflive orders 5 but feme intellei^ually, and 
others rationally •, fome in a natural, and others after a fenfiblc manner. Hence the fun-flower^ 
as far as it is able, moves in a circular dance towards the fun ; fo that, if any one could hear 
the pulfation made by its circuit in the air, he would perceive fomething compofed by a found- 
of this kind, in honour of its king, fuch as a plant is capable of framing. Hence we may 
behold the fun and moon in the earth, but according to a terrene quality, but in the celeftial 
regions, all plants, and ftones, and animals, poflefling an intellectual life according to a celeftial 
nature. Now the antient?, having contemplated this mutual fympathy of things, applied for 
occult purpofes both celeftial and terrene nature^, by means of which through a certain fimili- 
tude they deduced divine virtues into this inferior abode. For indeed fimilitude itfelf is a fuffi- 
cient caufe of binding things together in union and confent. Thus, if a piece of paper is heated, 
and afterwards placed near a lamp, though it does not touch the fire, the paper will be fuddenly 
inflamed, and the flame will defcend from the fuperior to the inferior parts. This heated paper 
wc may compare to a certain relation of inferiors to fuperiors*, and its approximation to the 
lamp, to the opportune ufe of things according to time, place, and matter. But the proceffion 
of fire into the paper aptly reprefents the prefence of divine light, to tliat nature which is 
capable of its reception* Laftly, the inflammation of the paper may be compared to the deifi- 
cation of mortals, and to the illumination of material natures, which are afterwards carried! 
upwards like the enkindled paper, from a certain participation of divine feed.. 

"Again, the lotus^ before the rifing of the fun folds its leaves into itfelf, but gradually expands- 
them on its rifing : unfolding them in proportion to the fun's afcent to the zenith i but as gra- 
dually contrafllng them as that luminary defcends to the weft.. Hence this plant, by the expan- 
fion and contraction of its leaves, appears no lefs to honour the fun than men by the gefturc of 
their eye-lids and the motion of their lips. But this imitation and certain participation of 
fupernal light is not only vifible in plants, which poffefs but a veftige of life, but likewife in 
particular ftones. Thus the fun-ftone, by its golden rays, imitates thofe of the fun ; but the 

ft one 

* Who Zoroafter was, and in what age he lived, ifr totally uncertain. A great variety cf< 
different opinions on thcfe points is found amongft learned writers ; the probability of any one 
of which opinions above the reft, it is an idle ftudy we think to fearch for j fo long as it remains 
doubtful whether any one man exifted who was diftinguiftied by that name from other men 
addiaed to the fame ftudies. For the learned in the eaftern languages tell us that the name 
Zoroafter fignifies an obferver of the ftars. We have therefore no occafion to be puzzled with 
uncertainties, when wc read of different men living in different ages, and different countries 
of the eaft, all of them called by the fame name Zoroafter, if the name was general, and given 
to every man famous for his knowledge in aftronomy. — S. 

* This was the name given by the Perfians to the fupreme being, the fole author of all good 
to all— 3. 
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He who excels in the fcience of juftlce teaches them to follow truth in 
every part of their condud: throughout life. The perfon who excels in 
temperance enures the young prince not to be governed by fenfual pleafurc 
of any kind, that he may acquire the habits of a free man, and of a real 

king ; 

ftone called ihe eye of heaven, or of the fun, has a figure fimilar to the pupil of an eye, and -j. 
ray (hincs from the middle of the pupil. T has too the lunar (lone, which has a figure fimilar to 
the moon when horned, by a certain change of itfelf, follows the lunar motion. Laftly, the 
ftone called hcliofelenus, i. e. of the fun and moon, imitates after a manner the congrefs of thofe 
luminaries, which it images by its colour. So that all things are full of divine natures j terreftrial 
natures receiving the plenitude of fuch as are celeftial, but celeftial of fupcrceleftial eflcnces • ; 
while every order of things proceeds gradually in a beautiful defcent from the higheft to the 
loweft. For whatever is colledled into one above the order of things, is afterwards dilated in 
defcending, various fouls being diftributed under their various ruling divinities. 

** In the next place, there are many folar animals, fuch as lions and cocks, which participate, 
according to their nature, of a certain folar divinity j whence it is wonderful how much infe- 
riors yield to fuperiors in the fame order, though they do not yield in magnitude and power. 
Hence, they report that a cock is very much feared, and as it were reverenced, by a lion j the 
reafon of which we cannot afTign from matter or fenfe, but from the contemplation alone of a 
fupernal order : for thus we fhall find that the prefence of the folar virtue accords more 
with a cock than a lion. This will be evident from confidering that the cock, as it were, with 
certain hymns, applauds and calls to the rifing fun, when he bends his courfe to us from the 
antipodes; and that folar angels fometimes appear in forms of this kind, who, though they arc 
without ihape, yet prefent themfelves to us who are connected with (hapc, in fome fenfibic 
form. Sometimes too, there are daemons with a leonine front, who, when a cock is placed be- 
fore them, unlefs they are of a folar order, fuddenly difappear ; and this, becaufe thofe natures 
which have an inferior rank in the fame order, always reverence their fuperiors: jufl as many, 
on beholding the images of divine men, are accuflomed, from the very view, to be fearful of 
perpetrating any thing bafe. 

" In fine, fome things turn round correfpondent to the revolutions of the fun, as the plants 
which we have mentioned, and others after a manner imitate the folar rays, as the palm and the 
date ; fome the fiery nature of the fun, as the laurel i and others a different property. For, 
indeed, we may perceive the properties which are colleded in the fun every where dilhibuted 
to fubfequent natures conftitutcd in a folar order ; that i-, to angels, dxmons, fouls, animals, 
plants, and Aones. Hence, the authors of the antient prieftliood difcovered from things ap- 
parent the worfhip of fuperior powers, while they mingled fome things and purified others. 
They mingled many things indeed together, becaufe they faw that fome fimple fubftances pof- 
fefled a divine property (though not tiiken fingly) fufficient to call down that particular power, 
of which they were participants. Hence, by the mingling of many things together, they at- 

* By fupcrceleftial eflences, undcrftmd natures which are notconoe^ed with a body. 
VOL. I. K traded 
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king ; by governing firft all his own appetites, inftead of being their flave,^ 
And the fourth, he who excels in fortitude forms his royal pupit to be fear- 
lefs and intrepid ; for that his mind, under the power of fear, would be a 
flave. But, Alcibiades, for your preceptor Pericles appointed one of his 
domeftics, too old to be fit for any other fervice, Zopyrus of Thrace. I 
would recount to you the other articles of the breeding and inftruftion 

tra<5ted upon us a fupernal influx ; and by the Gompofitionp of one thing from many, they 
produced an affimilation to that one which is above many, and compofcd ftatues from the mix- 
tures of various fubftances confpiring in fympathy and confent. Befides this, they coUe^ied 
compofite odours, by a divine art, into one, comprehending a multitude of powers, and fym- 
boiizing with the unity of a divine eflence ; confidering, that divifion debilitates each of thefe^ 
but that mingling them together, reftores them to the idea of their exemplar, 

" But fometimes one herb, or one ftone, is fufficient to a divine operatioHr Thns, a thiftle 
is fufficient to procure the fudden appearance of fomc fuperior power •, but a laurel, raceinum^ 
or a thorny kind of fprig, the land and fea onion, the coral, jybe diamond, and the jafpcr, ope- 
rate as a fafeguard. Th,e heart of a mole is fubfervient to dfvination, but fulphur and marine 
water to purification. Hence, the antient pricfts, by the mutual relation and fympathy of 
things to one another, collected their virtues into one, but expelled them by repugnancy 
and antipathy ; purifying, when it was requifite, with fulphur and bitumen, and fprinlcling: 
with marine water. For fulphur purifies from the (harpnefs of its odour j but marine water oi» 
account of its fiery portion. Befides this, in the worftiip of the Gods, they offered animals, 
and other fubdanccs congruous to their nature i and received, in the firft place, the powers of 
daemons, as proximate to natural fubftances and operations j and by thefe natural fubftance 
they convoked Into their prefence thofc powers to which they approa<:hed. Afterwards, they 
proceeded from daemons to the powers and energies of the Gods j partly, indeed, from 
daemonlacal inftruftlon, but partly by thei own induftry, intcrpretrng convenient fymbols, and 
afcending to a proper intelligence of the Gods. And laftly, laying afidc natural fubftances and 
their operations, they received themfelves into the communion and fcllowftiip of the Gods." 

Sh<5\ild it be objected by thofe who dift)eHcve in the exiftence of magic, that plants, ani- 
mals, and ftones, no longer poflefs thofc wonderful fympathetic powers which are mentioned 
by Proclus in the above extraQ, the fame anfwer muft be given as to the obje£lors to the an- 
tient oracles, and is as follows : — As in the realms of generation, or in other words, the fub* 
lunary region, wholes, viz. the fpheres of the different elements, remain perpetually according 
to nature; but their parts are fometimes according, and fometimes contrary, to nature; this 
muft be true of the parts of the earth. When thofe circulations, therefore, take place, during 
which the parts of the earth fubfift according to nature, and which are juftly called, by Plato* 
fertile periods, the powers of plants, animals, and ftones, magically fympathize with fuperior 
natures; but during thofe circulations in which the parts of the earth fubfift contrary to na- 
ture, as at prefent, and which Plato calls barren periods, thofe powers no longer poffefs a magic 
fympathy, and confequently are no longer capable of producing magical opcrationg. — T. 

4 given 
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given to your antagonifts, if the narration would not be too long ; and 
bciides this, the articles already mentioned are fufficient indications of thofe 
others which they infer and draw along with them. But your birth, 
Alcibiades, your breeding and inftitution, or any other circumflances at- 
tending you, fcarce any one of the Athenians is at all folicitous about, unlefs 
there be fome man who happens to have an efpecial regard for you. Furth- 
er ; if you would confider the treafures of the Perfian kings, the fumptuous 
furniture of their palaces and tables, their wardrobes of apparel, the long 
trains of their garments, and the fragrancy of their unguents, their numerous 
retinue of attendants, and the reft of their magnificence, in comparing all 
this with what you have of the fame kind yourfelf, you would evidently 
perceive how much you fall Ihort of them, and would be afhamed at the 
comparifon. If, on the other hand, you would confider the Lacedae- 
monians, their fbbriety and iDodefty, how (imple their way of living, and 
how eafily they are fatisfied, their magnanimity and obfervauce of order, 
their manly endurance of pain and love of labour, their emulation to 
excel, and their love of honour, you would think yourfelf a child to them 
in all thefe excellencies. Befides this, if you make riches any part of your 
confideration, and in this refpeO: imagine yourfelf a perfon of coiifequeiKe, 
let us not pafs over this point neither unexamined ; if by any means you 
can be made fenfible in what rank you ftand. If you choofe then to con- 
iider the Lacedaemonians with regard to wealth, you will find that what 
we have here in Attica falls far (hort of theirs- For the lands which they 
poffefs in their own country, and in Meflenia, are fuch as that no perfon 
here would difpute their fuperiority in this refped, whether he confiders the 
quantity or the value of thofe lands, the number of their other flaves, befides 
fuch as the Helotes ', or the number of their horfes, and other cattle in the 

pafturo- 

« The Helotes, propetly (b -called, wwe deicended from the anttent inh^tants of HcIqb, 
a wiaritime towa in I^conia, mcafT chc fflwouth of the river Eurotas, under the dominion of 
Mcnel&tts »t the time of the TroJYTii war. It was afterwards be£egcd and taken by the HeracUdae, 
and their Dorlafl array, who had before conquered a-U the reft of Lacotiia. The Hcfotes were 
thtis maele captives to their conqwerors, by whom they were condemned, they and their poftc- 
f'rty for ever, to till the la.nds of thefe Dorian* (then become proprietor* of the terriUMry 
«f Laco»ia) as their vafTais, and inUeu of the prodnce to |>ay a ■certain and £xcd t&al to their 

& 1 lords 
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pafture-grounds of MefTeiiia. But, fetting afide all this, you will find that, 
as to gold and filver, there is not fo much amongft all tlie Grecians as there 
is amongfl: the Lacedaennonians in private hands. For gold and filver have 
now for many generations been flowing into them from all parts of Greece, 
and often too from foreign countries; but there is no reflux any way '. 
That therefore which the fox faid to the lion in a fable of ^fop*s, may 

juftly 

lords and maflers ; not unlike to tenants in villenage under the feudal laws in after ages. To 
the like hard conditions did thefe Lacedaemonians, long afterward, fubjed their own kindred and 
neighbours of MefTcnia, at the end of many long llruggles between them; on the Lacedaemonian 
fide, for the conqueft of a country better than their own ; on the other fide for the prefervation 
of their lands and liberties. The Meflenians, being thus reduced to the fame ftate of vafTalage 
with the Helotes, were often comprehended under this latter name ; as appears from Paufanias, 
in lib. 3, p. 201 ed. Hanov. as alfo appears from Thucydides, in lib. i, p. lol. The fcholiaft 
to this great hiftorian informs us further, that the Lacedaemonians 3ia to asi ^<a^of«5 siveu tiTMraif, 
(for fo this lad word ought to be read, and not a^A»X(Wf, as it is abfurdly printed^; becaufe 
of the hatred which they always bore to the Helotes, were ufed to call their ilaves by that 
name, in the way of contemptuoufnefs and contumely. But Plato in the pafTage now 
before us, ufes more accuracy : for meaning to include all the vaflals, by whofe labour in 
the lands much wealth accrued to the Lacedaemonians, he calls them, not tixwratf, Helotes, 
but tixanixniy fuch as the Helotes. Juft as Paufanias, in lib. 4, p. 259, means by to tixunuar, 
fuch a vaflal-ftate as that of the Helotes. Plato, by other flaves, means fuch as were 
acquired by purchafe, or by conqueft unconditional, them and their offspring; and of thefe, 
fuch as were not employed in domeftic fervices, but were fet to work in agriculture and other 
country-labour : for Socrates is here fpeaking only of the value of the Lacedaemonian eftates 
in land arifing from fuch labour. — S. 

' The Lacedaemonians were abundantly fupplied with all the neceflaries of life from their 
own lands ; and being by their laws reftrained from all fplendour and magnificence, from all 
delicacy and luxury, as well in their houfcs and the furniture of them, as in their apparel and 
the provlfions of their tables, they could have no occafion to purchafe for their own ufe any- 
foreign trinkets or commodities. Indeed fumptuary laws were almoft unnecefTary in their 
cornmonwealth, through the force and effe£l: of another law, by which they were prohibited 
not only from ufing any coined money, whether of gold, filver, or copper, in their home-iraffic, 
but even from having any fuch ufelefs treafure in their houfes. The only money permitted ta 
pafs current amongft them was of their own makirig ; it confifted in pieces of iron, of a 
conoidical form, fo peculiarly tempered as to be of no other ufe. Thefe pieces, therefore, 
having no real value, and a nominal value no where but in Laconia, would not be taken by 
any foreigners in exchange for merchandife. On the other hand, all the corn and cattle pro- 
duced or bred in the fertile fields and fine paftures of MefTenia, all the copper and iron dug out 
of the rich mountains of Laconia, and manufa^ured by the great number of thofe Helotes 

who 
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juflly be applied to them ; the footdeps of money coming into Lacedjemoii^ 
are eafv to be difcovercd, as being all turned towards it ; but the tracks of 
money going out of it are no where to be difcerned '. Thus it may 
eafily be conceived, that of all the Grecians the richeft in gold and filver 
are the Lacedaemonians, and that of all the Lacedaemonians the richeil is 
their king. For of fuch comings-in a larger fhare, and oftener, is re- 
ceived by kings* than by other men. And bcfides this ^, the taxes paid 
by the Lacedaemonians to their kings bring them in a large revenue. Ent 
whatever wealth the Lacedaemonians have, though great if compared with 
that of any other Grecians, yet in comparifon with the riches of the Perfians, 
and efpecially of their king, 'tis nothing. For I once heard a man of 
credit, who had been at the capital city of Peifia, fay, that in going up 
to it, he travelled almofl a day's journey through a large and fertile ter- 
ritory, which the inhabitants of it called the Queen's Girdle ^; that 
there was another extensive trad of land called the Queen's Veil ; and that 
many other fair and fruitful countries were appropriated to provide the refl 
of the queen's apparel ^ ; each of thofe countries having its name from 
that part of the apparel which the revenue of it furnifhed. So that, were 
any perfon to tell the queen-mother, Amaftris, the confoit formerly of 
Xerxes, that the fonof Dinomache had it in his head to lead an army againfl 

who lived In the city of Sparta, and laboured not for their own profit, but for that of their 

'mafters, all this, except the little wanted at home, was fold abroad and paid for in gold 

and filver: which money was by the owners either depofited in the temple at Delphi, or In- 
truded to the cuftody of their neighbours, the Arcadians ; (fte Athenicus, lib. 6. p. 233.) bcfides 
much of it, perhaps, buried under ground ; (as filver is faid to be at Pekin, and gold under the 
Stadt-houfe at Amfterdam) or concealed in fecret places-, an inllance of which kind we 
have in the ftory of Gylippus, told by Plutarch in his Life of Lyfander. — S. 

' The fox's anfwer to the lion, in the well known fable to which this paflagc alludes, is 
cited by Horace, in Epift. i. lib. I. — S. 

* Only meaning here the revenue arifing from their demefne-lands ; more of which la 
quantity and better in quality, kings have than other men. — S. 

' I hat is, befides the profit arifing from their demcfnc- lands. — S. 

♦ See the Lefler Hippias. — S. 

'The fame cuflom was in antient ^gypt. For we read in Herodotus, lib. 2. p. 123, edit. 
Gronov., that the city of Anthylla, that is, the revenue of the crown arifing from the taxes 
impofed on it,- was afllgncd and fet apart for the fupplying of the quccn-confort with ftioes 

and flippers. — S. 

her 
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her fon ; — and were (he told at the fame time that Dinomache's whole at- 
tire might be worth perhaps fiftj minae ' ; fuppofing it to be of the mofl 
coftly kind * ; and that this fon of hers had land in the diftridl of Erchia ^, 
containing not fo much as three hundred acres ♦ ; — fhe I fuppofe would 
wonder in what kind of things this Alcibiades could place fo much con- 
fidence as to think of contending with Artaxerxcs. And I imagine that 
fhe would fay, it is impoffible that this man fhould undertake fuch an affair 
with any otlier confidence than what he places in the prudence and fkill 
which he is maflcr of : for that the Grecians have nothing elfe worthy of 
account. Bccaufe if fhe was to hear further, that this fame Alcibiades m 
the firfl place had not completed the twentieth year of his age ; in 
the next place that he was utterly uninflmdled ; and belides this, that, 
when a friend of his advifed him firfl to acquire the knowledge, the pru- 
dence, and the habits, necefTary for the execution of his defigns, before he 
offered to attack the king, he refufed to hearken to this advice, and faid, 
that even in his prefent condition he was prepared fufficiently ;— I believe 
fhe would be aflonifhed, and would afk, What kind of a thing it couH be 
then in which the youth put his confidence ? Upon this, were we to tell 
her, — ^In his handfome and fine perfon, in his birth and family, in his 
riches, and in the natural faculties of his mind, — fhe would think us, Alci- 
biades, out of our fenfes, when fhe reflieded on all the advantages which 
her fon enjoyed of the fame kinds. No lefs do I imagine thatLampido *, 
daughter of Leotychidas, wife of Archidamus, and mother of Agis, who, 
all of them in their turns, fucceeded to the crown of Sparta, fhe too 
would wonder, in refieding on their grealnefs, were fhe told, that you had 
taken it into your head to make war againf^ her fon, fo ill inftru^ed as 
you are. And now do you not think it fhameful, if the wives of oyr 

« Equal to 161I. 9s. 2d. Englifti money. — S. 

* Meaning the moil coftly among fuch as were worn by Gretitn women.— S. 
3 Sec Meurfms in his Reliqua Attica, cap. 5. — S. 

* Uhedpa. A Greek wXxS/jov cotitained lo.tDOO fquare feet : an Englifli acre contains 4^840 
fquare feet. So that the land-eftate of Alcibiades, near Erchia, contained about 619 Englilh 
acfcs.— S, 

5 This princcfs is called Lampadro m the editions we have of Plutarch, probably from an antient 
etvot in the wanufciipts, as Meurfius in his trcatifc de Regno Laconic© rightly feems to judge. 
By Herodotus flic is called Lampito, lib. 6* p. 354, ed. Gronovii. — S. 

enemies 
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enemies confider more prudently for us than we do for ourfelves, what 
fort of perfons we ought to be before we venture to attack fuch enemies ? 
Hearken therefore, my good fir, to the advice which I give you, in agree- 
ment with the Delphic infcription. Know thyself : fince your antagonifts 
are to be, not thofe whom you imagine, but thefe whom I have told you of: 
and thefe you never can excel in any other point than Ikill and application ; 
in which articles if you are found deficient, you will fail of that reputation 
and renown, as well with Grecians as Barbarians, which I think you 
long for with more ardour than any other man does for whatever is the 
objed of his wifhes^ 

Alc. Can you teach me then, O Socrates, what fort of application I 
ought to ufe ? for you feem to be entirely right in all which you have 
fpoken. 

Soc. Something I have indeed to fay upon that fubje6l. But let us 
enter into a joint confultation, you and I, about the means of becoming, 
both of us, better men. For when I fay, there is a necefTity for in- 
ftru6lion, I mean it of myfelf as well as of you : fincc only one difference 
there is between you and me. 

Alc. What is that ? 

Soc. He who is my guardian is better and wifer than Pericles, who is 
yours. 

Alc And who is yours, O Socrates ? 

Soc. A GOD, O Alcibiades ! he who permitted me not before this day 
to enter into any difcourfe with you : he it is, on whofe dilates to me I rely, 
when I am bold to fay, that you will acquire the renown you long for, 
by no other means than through me. 

Alc. You are in jefl, Socrates. 

Soc. Perhaps fo : but I fpeak the truth however in good earnefl when 
I fay that we fland in need of inflrudion, or rather, that all men want 
it ; but that you and I have very efpecial need of it. 

Alc. In faying that I have need of it, you are not miftaken. 

Soc. Neither am I, in faying that I myfelf have. 

Alc. What then mufl we do? 

Soc. We mufl not defpair, nor give ourfelves up to indolence, my 
friend. 

AiCf 
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Alc. By no means, Socrates, does it become us fo to do« 

See. Indeed it does not. We muft therefore confider of the affair, 
you and I together. Now then anfwer to my queflions. We profefs to 
he defirous of becoming as excellent as poffible : do we not ? 

Al-c. Wc do. 

•Soc. In what kind of excellence ? 

Alc. In that certainly which belongs to men of merit. 

Soc. Of merit in what refpe£t ? 

Alc. In the management of bufinefs and affairs, undoubtedly. 

Soc. But what bufinefs do you mean? The bufinefs of a jockey ? 

Alc. Clearly not, 

Soc. For then we fliould go for inftruQion to thofe who undcrfland 
the management of horfes. 

Alc Certainly we fhould. 

Soc. Do you then mean of a mariner ? 

Alc. I do not. 

Soc, For in that cafe we fhould apply to thofe who underfland naviga- 
tion. 

Alc. Certainly fo. 

Sac. But what bufinefs or affairs then? and by what fort of men are 
thefe affairs managed ? 

Alc. I mean fuch affairs as are managed by men of honour and merit 
amongfl the Athenians. 

Soc. Men of honour and merit do you call fuch as have underflanding, 
or fuch as are void of underflanding ? 

Alc. Such as have underflanding. 

Soc. In whatever bufmefs a man has underflanding, in that has he not 
mei it ? 

Alc. He has, 

Soc. And in whatever bufinefs be is void of underflanding, is he not 
an that void of merit ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. Whether hath a fhoemaker underflanding in the bufmefs of 
making fhoes ? 

Alc. He certainly has. 

6 Soc. 
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Sbc, In this refpe^ therefore he has merit. 
Alc. He has. 

Soc. Well; but is not a (hoemaker void of underftanding in the bufiiiefs- 
of making clothes ? 

Alc. No doubt of it. 

Soc. In. this refped therefore he is void of merit. 

Alc. He is fo. 

Soc. The fame man therefore, according to this account,, is at the fame- 
time void of merit and poflefTed of merit.. 

Alc. It appears fo. 

Soc. Would you fay, then, that men pofTefled of merit are at the fame: 
time void of merit ? 

Alc. That cannot be. 

Soc. What kind of men then do you mean by the men of merit ?• 

Alc. I mean fuch as have abilities to govern at Athens.- 

Soc. Not to govern horfes, I prefume. 

Alc. No, certainly. 

Soc. But to govern men.- 

Alc. That is my mcaning.- 

Soc. But what men do you mean I Men who are fick ?: 

Alc, I do not mean thefe. 

Soc. Men then who are going a voyage ? 

Alc. I mean not fuch men* 

Soc, Men then who are gathering the harveft ?' 

Alc. Nor fuch neither. 

Soc. But men who do nothing do you naean ? or men who do fomething f' 

Alc. Men who do fomething^^ 

Soc. Who do what ? try if you can make me fenfible of your precife 
meaning. ., 

Alc. Well then. I mean men who have commerce one with another ' , 

^'In the Greek, cufjt.^a>^%ovTay taurotf,. But we apprehend that the pronoun eamoti can never 
follow the verb (ruixCax^u, (in connetlion with it,) in any fcnfe ever given to that verb. Prefum- 
ing therefore that the right reading is a-vixQaX^ovrav a>^r\\oii we have tranflated agreeably to this 
prefumption. In confirmation of which we find within a few lines after, ^y/^f«^^wT«>v -Trfoj 
a r.Mhovi. — S. 

,■ VOL. I. i;- and 
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and make ufe of one another's aid and adiftance in that kind of life which 
we lead in cities. 

Soc. You fpeak then of fuch as have abilities to govern men, who make 
ufe of other men to aid and afSll them* 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. Do you mean xht ^vertiitig of men who make ufe of mariners 
in the rowing of galleys, and give them the proper orders ? 

Alc. I mean no (uch thing. 

Soc. For ability to govern fuch m^n belongs to the oommawder of a 
galley* 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Do you then mean the governing of men who are muficians, and 
lead the fong to other men, making ufe of chorus-fnigers and dancers i 

Alc. I iriean not this neither. 

Soc. For this ikill belongs to the mafter of the whole choir. 

Alc. Right. 

Soc. In fpeaking then of ability to govern men who make ufe of other 
iTien, what kind of ufe do you mean ? or in what way ? 

Alc. Fellow-citizens, I mean, partakers of the fame polity, and en- 
gaged in mutual commerce for mutual help and benefit. I fpeak of ability 
to govern thefe. 

Soc. What art then is that which gives this ability ? as if I were to afk 
jou, on the fubje(5l juft now mentioned — the knowing how to govern men 
embarked in the fame voyage — What art is it that gives this knowledge ? 

Alc. The art of commanding fhips. 

Soc. And what fcience is that which' gives the power of governing 
thofe others whom we mentioned, — thofe who have parts in the fame 
fong ? 

Alc. That which belongs, as juft now you faid, to the mafter of the 
tvhole choir. 

Soc. And by what name do you call that fcience which gives ability 
to govern thofe who partake of the fame polity ? 

Alc Prudence I call it for my part, Socrates. 

Soc. What ? do you think then that want of prudence is proper for the 
commander of a fhipi 

Alc. 
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Alc. Certainly not fo. 

Soc. But rather that prudence is. 

Alc. I think it is, fo far as it regards the fafety of thofe who are 
failing in the fliip. 

Soc. It is well faid ; and that other fcience, that which you call pru- 
dence, what end does that regard ? 

Alc. The good government and fafety of the commonwealth. 

Soc. And what is it which the commonwealth enjoys when it is go- 
verned beft and preferved in fafety ? and what is it from which it is then 
preferved ? as, if you were to alk me this queflion, What is it which 
the body enjoys when it is beft taken care of, and preferved in fafety ^ 
and from what is it then preferved ? I would fay that then il enjoys 
health, and is preferved from difeafe. Are not you of the fame opinion I 

Alc I am* 

Soc. And, if you were to aik me further. What do the eyes enjoy when 
the befl care is taken of them? and from what are they then preferved ? 
I would anfvver in like manner as before, that they enjoyed their fighty 
and were preferved from blindnefs. So likewife of the ears ; when they 
are preferved from deafnefs, and have their hearing perfect, they arc- 
then in their beft condition, and are taken the befl care o£ 

Alc Right. 

Soc Well, now; what does the commonwealth enjoy, and from what 
is it preferved^. when 'tis in its befl condition,, has the befl care taken of 
it, and is befl preferved ? 

Alc It feems to me, Socrates, that the members of it then enjoy mutual 
amity, and are preferved from enmity and factions* 

Soc By amity do you mean their being of the fame mind, or of dif- 
ferent minds ? 

Alc Their being of the fame mind, 

Soc Now through what fcience is it that different civil flates are of the 
fame mind concerning numbers ? 

Alc* Through the fcience of arithmetic. 

Soc, Well ; and is it not through that very fcience that private perfons are 
of the fame mind one with another ? 

I. z Alc. 
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Ar.c. It is. 

Soc. And that any perfon too, by himfelf, continues always in the {kmc 
Mind, is it not through his pofTeffing that fcience ? 
Alc. It is. 

Soc. And through what "fcience is it that a fingle individual is always of 
•the fame mind concerning a fpan and a cubit, whether of the two is the 
greater meafure ? is it not through the fcience of menfuration ? 
Alc. Without doubt, 

Soc. And is it not fo too between different private perfons and civil 
ilates ? 
Alc. It is. 

Soc. And how concerning weights ? does not the {ame hold true in 
this cafe .? 

Alc. I agree it does, 

Soc. But now the famenefs of mind which you ipeak of, what is that ? 
What is tlie fi>bjc6l' matter of it ? and through what fcience is it procured? 
I alk you likewife whether the fame fcience which procures it for the pub- 
lic procures it no lefs for private perfons ; and whether it operates that ef- 
fect in a man confidered by himfelf as well as between one man and an- 
other. 

Alc. Probably it does. 

Soc. What fcience or art then is it ? Do not labour for an anfwer, but 
fpcak readily what you think. 

Alc I think it to be fuch an amity and famenefs of mind, that which 
•we are fpeaking of, as there is between a father and a mother in loving 
their child, and as there is between brother and brother, and between man 
•and wife, 

Soc. Do you then think it poflible, Alcibiades, for a man to be of the 
fame mind with his wife on the fubjed of weaving, when he is ignorant 
'^nd fhe is knov^ing in the art ? 
Alc By no means. 

Soc Nor ought he neither. For 'tis a piece of knowledge belonging 
<)nly to women. 
Alc Certainly* 

Soc. 
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Soc. Well ; and can a wonnan be of the fame mind with her huiband 
-on the fubjedt of fighting in battle among the infantry, when flie has never 
learnt the art ? 

Axe. Certainly fhe cannot. 

Soc. For the knowledge of this you would perhaps fay belonged only 
to men. 

Alc. I fhould fo. 

Soc. Some pieces of knowledge, therefore, properly belong to women ; 
others to men according to your account. 

Alc. No doubt can be made of it. 

Soc. On thofe fnbjedls therefore which are not common to both the 
fexes there is no famenefs of mind, between hufbands and their wives. 

Alc There is not any. 

Soc. Neither then is there any friendship ; if friendfhip confift in fame- 
nefs of mind. 

Alc It appears there is not. 

Soc So far therefore as women are attentive to their own bufinefs they 
are not beloved by their hufbands. 

Al€. It feems they are not. 

Soc. Neither arc men beloved t)y their wives, — ^fo far as their minds arc 
engaged in their own bufinefs. 

Alc It feems they are not. 

Soc. Neither then do citizens live well ' together in cities, when each 
of them minds only his own bufinefs. 

Alc Nay, Socrates ; for my part I imagine that they do^ — fo far as 
they are thus employed. 

Soc How fay you ? What, without friendfhip between them, by means 
of which we faid that civil flates were in a happy condition, and without 
which we faid they could not flourifh ? 

' Jn all the editions of Plato, we here read fimply nHtowrai. In all the MSS. therefore, fronl 
wliich the firft of them were printed, and in thofe alfo which Ficinus and Cornarlus tranflatcd, 
there feems to have been an omiflion of the word w. We think it an omlffion becaufc the fame 
word is inferted in the very next fentence of Socrates, which the rea(bning requires to corre- 
spond with this. Serranus alouc^ in his tranflation, appears to have fecn the neceffity of its 
being here reilored. — ^S. 

Alc* 
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Alc, But it feems to me that friendship is on this very account produced^ 
between them, becaufe every one gives his whole attention, to his owii; 
bufmefs. 

Sec. It did not feem fo to you juft now. But how do you explain at pre- 
feut what you faid, — that friendfliip was produced by famenefs of mind ? 
Whether is it poffible that fellow-citizens can be all of the fame mind, 
on fubjedts in which fome of them are knowing, and others ignorant ? 

Alc. It is not poffible. 

Soc. And do they do their duty, and ad as they ought, or not, when; 
each of them attends to his own bufinefs ? 

Aie. As they ought,, undoubtedly, 

Soc. When the citizens then of any city ad as they ought,, and all of 
them do their duty, is not friendship produced between them ? 

Alc. Itmuft be fo I think,. Socrates. 

Soc. What kind of friendfliip, or famenefs of mind,, do you then mean,, 
in the procuring of which you fay that wifdom and prudence are requifite 
to make us men of virtue and merit ? For I can neither learn from you 
what it is, nor what objeds it regards. But fometimes it fcems to regard 
the fame objeds, and fometimes not, according to your account of it. 

Alc* Now by the Gods, Socrates, I know not what I mean,^ myfelf.. 
But am in danger of appearing to have been, of a long time, in a fliame- 
ful ftate of mind, without being fenfible of it. 

Soc. Now therefore you ought to take courage. For if fifty years of 
your life had elapfed before you had difcovered the real flate of your mind,. 
an application of it to the care of yourfeJf would have been a difficult talk 
for you. Bui you are now at the very time of life in which fuch a dif^ 
covery fhouW be made, to be of any advantage to you. 

Alc What then am I to do, Socrates, now that I am made fenfible of 
my condition ? 

Soc. Only to anfwer to the queftions I fhall put to you, Alcibiades.. 
And if you will fb do, you and I, by the favour of God, if any credit may 
be given to a prophecy of mine, fhall both of us be the better for it, 

Alc Your prophecy fhall be accomplifhed, as far as the accomplifh- 
ment depends on my anfwering to your queflions,, 

4 Soc» 
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Soc. Come on then. What is it to take care of on^fclf ? That wc 
may not falfely imagine, as we often do, that we are talcing care of our- 
felves, and know not that all the while we are otherwife employed. And 
when is it that a man is taking that care r Whether when he is taking 
care of what appertains to him, is h« then taking care Of himfelf ? 

Alc. For my part I muft own I think fo. 

Soc- And when is it, think you, that a man is taking care of hi? feet ? 
whether is it then when he is taking care of the things appertaining to 
bis feet ? 

Soc. I do not apprehend your meaning, 

Soc. Do you acknowledge fomething to be appertaining to the hand,-r^ 
a ring, for inftance ? Or ' does it appertain to any other part of the hu- 
man body than a finger i* 

Alc. Certainly not, 

Soc. And does not a fhoe appertain to the foot in like manner ? 

Alc It does. 
^^'v:. Whether then at the time of our taking care of our (hoes arc wc 
taking care immediately of our feet ? 

Alc I do not quite apprehend you, Socrates, 

Soc. Do you acknowledge that whatever be the fubjed of our care, a 
right care of it may be taken ? 

Alc I do. 

Soc I afk you then, whether you think that a man-taifceis a right c»re of 
•whatever is the fubjeft of his care, when he improves it and mak^s it 
better i 

Alc I anfwer Yes, 

Soc. What art now is that by which our fhoes are imj^roved and xnadc 
better ? 

Alc The fhoemaker's art. 

Soc By the fhoemaker's art therefore it is that wc tsike a r^ht care of 
our fhoes. 

Alc True, 

* If, in the Greek, we here Infert the particle v or, there will be no occafipn to feparate thcfe 
two queftions of Socrates, fo as to infert between them an affirmative anfwer of Alcibiadcs to 
the firft queftion *, as Ficinus does in his traniIation.-*-S. 

Soc, 
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Soc. And is it alfo by the fhoemak^r's art that we take a right care 
of our feet ? or is it by that art by which we improve our feet and make: 
them better ? 

Alc. It is by this art. 

Soc. And da we not improve and' make better our feet by the fame arti 
by which we improve and make better the reft of our body ?. 

Alc. I believe we do. 

Soc. And is not this- the gymnaftic art ?/ 

Alc. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. By the gymnaftic art therefore we take care of the foot,, and by 
the fhoemaker's art we take care of what is appertincnt to the foot. . 

Alc. Exadlly fo. 

Soc. And in like maimer by the gymnaftic art we take care of our. 
hands, and by the art of engraving rings we take care of what is apperti- 
ncnt to the hand*^ 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. By the gymnaftic art alfb we take care of our bodies; but 'tis by 
the weaver's art and fome otherb that we take care of things appertinent; 
to the body. 

Alc. I agree with you entirely. 

Soc. By one kind of knowledge therefore we take.care.of thrngs them— 
felves, and by a different kind of knowledge we take care of things only 
appertinent to thofe things which are the principak 

Alc. It appears fo. 

Soc. You are not therefore taking care of yourfelf when you are takings 
care only of the appertinences to yourfelf. 

Alc. At that time *t4s very true lam not* 

Soc. For one and the fame art, it feems, doth not take care of a thing' 
itfelf, and of the appertinences to that thing befides* 

Alc. It appears to be not the fame art. 

Soc. Now then, by what kind of art might we take care of ourfelves? 

Alc. I have nothing to anfwer to this queftion. 

Soc. Sv> much, however, we are agreed in, that it is not an art by which 
we improve or better any thing which is ours ; but an art by which we 
improve and better our very felves. 

Alc. 
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Alc. I acknowledge it. 

Soc. Could we ever know what art would impreve or amend a fhoc, If 
Ave knew not what a fhoe was ? 

Alc. Impoffible. 

Soc. Neither could we know what art would make better rings for the 
finger, if ignoraixt what a ri«ig for the finger ^as. 

-Alc. True. 

Soc. Well ; and can we ever know what art would improve or make a 
.man's felf better, fo long as we arc ignorant of what we ourfelves are ? 

Alc. Impoffible. 

Soc. Let me aik you, then, whether it happerts to be a» eafy thing to 
Icnow onefelf ; and whether he was fomc perfon of mean attainments 
in knowledge, he who put up this infcription in the temple at Pytho ' : 
or is it a piece of knowledge difficult to be attaiaed, and not obvious to 
-every one ? 

Alc. To me, Socrates, it has often feemed eafy and obvious to every 
one, and often too, at other times, a thing of the greatefl difficulty. 

Soc. But whether in itfelf it be an eafy thing or not, with rcTped to us, 
Alcibiades, the ftate of the cafe is this ; — had we attained to that piece of 
knowledge, we fhould perhaps know what it is to take care of ourfelves ; 
but never can we know this fo long as we remain ignorant of that. 

Alc. Thefe are truths which I acknowledge, 

Soc, Come then. By what means might it be found what is the very 
felf of every thing ? for fo we might perhaps find what we CKirfelves are: 
but fo long as we continue in the dark as to that point, it will be no way 
poffible to know ourfelves. 

Alc, You arc certainly ii^ the right. 

* Pytho was anoflicr name for the city of Delphi, as we learn from Paufanias : a name 
more antient than the name Delphi, and on that very account retained by Homer and ApoUo- 
-nius of Rhodes. The paflages to which we here refer may be feen cited together by Cella- 
rius, in Geog. vol. i. p. 721, edit. Cantab. An air of antiquity in the didlion is obferved by 
the beft critics to be one of the fources of the fublime in epic poetry. And Plato treads every 
where in the fteps of Homer while he is fearchlng out all the fources of fublimiiy in ftyle, to 
^maintain throughout his writings the dignity of true philofophy, and., at the fame time, to 
,preferve its fimpllcity, and unadulterated beauty. 

VOL. I. M Soc. 
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Soc. Attend now, I conjure you in the name of Jupiter : With whom is- 
it that you ar<; at this prefent time difcourfing ? Is it not ' with me ? 

Alc. It is, 

Soc. And am not I difcouTfing with you ? 

Alc. You are^ 

Soc. It is Socrates then who is difcourfing and arguing;. 

Alc, Quite true. 

Soc. And AJcibiades is attentive to his arguments, 

Alc. He is. 

Soc. Is it not by reafon that Socrates thus argues in difcourfe ? 

Alc. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And is not to argue in difcourfe the fame thing as to reafon? 

Alc. Quite the fame. 

Soc. But is not the perfon who ufes a thing, different from the things 
which he ufes ? ' 

Alc How do you mean ^ 

Soc. As a fhoemaker, for injftance, cuts his leather with the fheers,. and' 
the paring knife, and other toob, 

Alc Well ; he does fos 

Soc Is not then the fhoemaker, who cuts the leather and ufes thof<i- 
tools in cutting it, different from the tools which he ufes ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. Are not, in like manner, the inftruments on which a mufician 
plays, different things from the mufician himfelf?- 

Alc Certainly. 

Soc It was in this fenfe that juft now I afked you whether you thought ^ 
that, in all cafes, the perfon who ufeda thing was different from the thing 
which he ufed, 

Alc I think he is. 

Soc Now then, to refume the inftance of the fhoemaker ; what fay. 
we ? does he cut the leather with his tools only, or alfo with his. hands f 

* In the Greek we here read, axx^ tjw » sfMi ; Is it with" any other perfon than witli me? 

But the anfwer of Alciblades being in the affirmative is fufficient to fhow this reading to be 
wrong. It may be redified by this fmall alteration^ oMoti n BfMt j Whether is it not with me f 

Alc» 
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Alc. With his hands alfo. 

Soc. He therefore ufes alfo thefe. 

Alc. He does. 

Soc. And does he not ufe his eyes alfo when he is cutting the leather ? 

Alc. He does. 

.Soc. And we are agreed, that the perfou who makes lafe of any things 
is different from the thinsis which he makes ufe of. 

Alc. We -are. 

Soc. The fhoemaker then, and the mufician, are different from the hands 
;and eyes with which they perform their operations. 

Alc It is apparent. 

Sac. And does not a man ufe alfo his whole body ? 

Alc. Mojfl: certainly. 

Soc. Now the ufer is different from the thing ufed, 

Alc. True, 

Soc. A man therefore is a being different from his body. 

Alc. It feems fo. 

Soc. What fort of being then is man ? 

Alc. I know not. 

Soc. But you know that man is fbme being who makes uie of the body. 

Alc. True, 

Soc. Does any being make ufe of the body other than the foul ? 

Alc. None other. 

Soc. And does it not fo do by governing the body ? 

Alc. It does. 

Soc. Further. I fuppofe that no man would ever think otherwife thaa 
this. 

Alc. Than what ? 

Soc That a man himfelf was one of thefe three things^ 

Alc What three things? 

Soc Soul, or body, or a compound of theml>oth, conflituting one whole, 

Alc What befides could be imagined? 

^oc Now wc agreed that the being which governs tlie body is the man. 

Alc We did. 

Soc What being then is the man ? Doth the body itfelf govern itfelf? 

M 2 Alc« 
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Alc. By no means. 

Soc. For the body we iaid was governed* 

Alc. True. 

Soc. The body then cannot be that being which we are in fearch:ofv 

Alc, It feems not. 

Soc. But whether does the compound being govern the body ? and; 
whether is this the man ? 

Alc Perhaps it is. 

Soc. Leaft of any of the three can this be fo. For of two parties, one 
of which is the party governed, there is no poffibility that both of them, 
fhould govern jointly. 

Alc Right. 

Soc. Since then neither the body, nor the compound of fouland^ body 
together, is the man> it remains, I think, either that a man's felf is 
nothing at all> or; if it be any thing, it muft be concluded that the man. 
is no other thing than foul. 

Alc Clearly fo. 

Soc. Needs it then, to be proved to you Hill more clearly, that the: 
foul ' is the very man ? 

Alc It needs not, by Jupiter : for the proofs- already brought feem^ 
to me fufficient. 

Soc If it be proved tolerably well, though not accurately, 'tis fufficient 
for us. For we (hall then perhaps, and not before,, have an accurate 
knowledge of man's ielf,. when we {hall have difcovered what we juft 
now pafled by as a matter which required much consideration*. 

* Simplicms rightly undcrftands Plato here to mean the rational foul. For the arguments 
produced in this part of the Dialogue, to (how that the foul is a man's proper felf, regard the 
rational foul only. This foul alone ufes fpecch, as the inftrument by. which it makes known to 
others its mind and will. This alone ufes argumentative fpecch, as an inftrument to teach art 
and fcience, to correii error, to confute falfehood, and demonftrate truth. This alone ufes 
the organical parts of the body, efpecially the hands and eyes, as inftruments by which it 
operates in all the performances of the manual arts. This alone employs the whole body in its 
fervice, as the inftrument of its will and pleafure; and is the fole governing and leading power 
4n man, whether it govern well or ill, and whether it lead in the right way, or in the wrong; 
for the reft of the man muft obey and follow. It governs well, and leads aright, through 
knowledge of itfelf i if this- knowledge infer the knowledge of what is juft, fair, and good, and 
if the knowledge of thcfc things be the fcience of rational, right, and good government. — S. 

Alc 
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Alc. What is that > 

Soc. That of which was faid fome fuch thing as this, — that in the firff 
place we (liould conlider what is lelf itfelf : whereas, inflead of this, we 
have been confidering what is the proper felf of every man. And this 
indeed for our purpofe will perhaps fuflice. For we could by no nieans- 
ever fay that any thing was more peculiarly and property onefelf, thaa 
is the foul. 

Alc. Certainly, we could not. 

Soc. May we not then fairly thus determine, — that we are converfing. 
one with another, by means of reafon, you and I, foul with foul ? 

Alc. Quite fairly. 

Soc. This therefore was our meaning when we faid a little before,, 
that Socrates difcourfed with Alcibiades, making ufe of reafon r we meant,, 
it feems, that he direded his words and arguments, not to your outward 
perfon, but to Alcibiades himfelf,, that is to the fouL 

Alc. It feems £b to me too. 

Soc. He therefore . enjoins a man to recogjiiie the foul, he who give* 
him this injundion, — to know himfelf.^ 

Alc. That is probably his meaning. 

Soc. Whoever then has a knowledge only of his body ', has indeed 
attained the knowledge of what is his, but not the knowledge of himfelf. 

Alc Juft fo. 

Soc. None therefore of the phyficians, fb far as he is only a phyfician,. 

" The Greek of this paflage, in all the editions of Plato, is abfurdly printed thus, ooti; apa 
*wy TOtf <rtf/ArtTO{ yiyvuffHity xa aurovy a^^' oux* aurwf^ tyvautv. The firft member of "which fentence 
being ungrammatical, Stephens, in the margin of his edition^ fuppofes may be rectified, either 
by infertlng the word rv before t«v, or by changing the rm into ra. In either of thefe ways 
indeed the grammatical conftrucHiion is amended, but not the fenfe : for thus reprefented,. 
(and thus reprefented it is by the Latin verfions of Cornarlus and Serranus,) it is inconfiftent 
with the reafoning, which requires that the body itfelf fhould be intended, and not T«(or t< twv) 
rou <ro)(A.aroi, the garments, and other external things, or any of them, which are only apper- 
tinent to the body. Le Fevre and Dacier feem to have been well aware of this, and have 
rightly therefore rendered it into French by thefe words — -fon corps, ^Ihey were led thus aright 
by Ficinus, who, in tranflating this part of the fentence, ufes only the word corpus. Perhaps 
in the manufcript from which he tranflated, he found the right reading, which wc conje6lure 
to be this, o^tjj «^a to aurou 7Wfc« yiyvavKUf lo aurw, «^^' ovx,* amor, tyywxcv. — S. 

4 knows 
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knows himfelf : neither does any mafter of the exercifes, fo far as he is 
luch a mafter and nothing more. 

Alc. It feems they do not. 

Soc. Far from knowing themfelves then are hufhandmen, and other 
artificers or workmen. For fuch men as thefe are ignorant it feems of the 
thijngs which are theirs, and knowing only in fubje61s ftill more remote, 
the mere appertinenccs to thofe things which are theirs, fo far as their 
feveral arts lead them. For they are acquainted only with things apperti- 
i>ent to the body, to the culture and fervice of which body thefe things ad- 
minifter. 

Alc. What you fay is true. 

Soc. If therefore wifdom confift in the knowledge of onefelf, none of 
thefe artificers are wife men by their Ikill in their refpedlive.arts.. 

Alc. I think they are not^ 

Soc. On this account it is that theft arts feem mechanical and mean, 
and not the learning fit for a man of a virtuous merit. 

Ate. Entirely true^ 

Soc. To return to our fubjed: whoever then employs his care in the fer- 
vice of his body^ takes care indeed of what is his, but not of himfelf. 

Alc There is danger of its being found fo^ 

Soc. And whoever is a^ttentive to the improvement of his wealth, is not 
takinp- care either of himfelf or of what is his, but of things ftill more 
remote, the mere appertinances :to what is his ^. 

Alc It feems fo to me too, 

Soc The man therefore who is intent on getting money, is fo far not 
atSling for his own advantage^ 

Alc. 'Rightly concluded. 

Soc It follows alfo, that whoever was aii admirer -of the outward per- 
fon of Alcibiades, did not admire Alcibiades, but fomething which 
belongs to Alcibiades.. 

Alc You fay w hat is t ru e^ 

Soc But whoever is your admirer is the admirer of your fouL 

•* The two preceding notes arc referable to this paflage alfo, where, in the Greek, tis 
yiintcd, the like omiffion is ixiade of .the article ra before tuv locmo}/, — S. 

Alc. 
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Alc. It appears to follow of neceffity from our reafoning.- 

Soc. And hence it is, that the admirer of your outward perfon, when 
the flower of it is all fallen, departs and for fakes you,' 

Alc. So it appears. 

Soc. But the admirer of afoul departs not, fo long as that foul goes oa 
to improve itfelf. 

Alc. Probably fo. 

Soc. I am he then who foriakes you not, but abides by you, when; 
the flower of youth having left you % the refl of your followers have left 
you and are gone. 

Alc. It is kindly done of you, Socrates : and never do you forfake me. 

Soc Exert all your endeavours then, to be as excellent a man as poiTi^ 
ble. 

Alc. I will do my beft. 

Soc. For the ftate of your cafe is this : — Alcibiades, the fon of Glinias, 
never it feems had any admirer, neither has he now, befides one only, and 
therefore to be cherifhed,. this Socrates here, the fon- of Sophronifcus and 
Phicnarete. 

Alc. 'Tis true. 

Soc. Did you not fay that I had been a little beforehand with you 
when I accofted you*; for that you had it in your mind to addrefs me firft; 
as you wanted to afk me, why of all your admirers I was the only one 
who forfook you not?. 

Alc. I did fay fo : and that was the very cafe. 

Soc. This then was the reafon : 'twas becaufe I was the only perfon- 
who admired you ; the others admired that which is yours. That which 
is yours has already dropt its flower;, and the fpring-feafon of it is part : 
whereas you yourfelf arebut beginning to flourifli. If therefore the Athe- 
nian populace corrupt you not, and make you lefs fair, I never fhall forfake 
you. But this is what I chiefly fear, that you may come to admire and 
court the populace, and be corrupted by them, and we fhould lofe you : 
iince many of the Athenians, men of virtuous merit too, have been thus 

•In the Greek, >^nyovToi too s-o^fiarof, where the word av9ovs fcems neceflary to be fupplied. 
The fame metaphor is ufed a few lines further on. — S^ 

corrupted 
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corrupted before now. For the people of magnanimous Eredheus has an 
outward perfpn fair and engaging to behold. But we ought to ftrip it of all 
its (howy drefs, and view it naked. UCc therefore the caution which I give 
yoiu 

Alc. What caution ? 

Soc. Ill the firil: place, my friend, exercife yourfelf ; and acquire the 
knowledge of thofe things which are neceflary to be learnt by every man 
who engages in political affairs : but engage not in them until you are thus 
exercifed and thus in{lru61ed : that yo\a may come to them prepared with an 
antidote, and fufFer no harm from the poifon of the populace* 

Alc. What you fay, Socrates, to mc feems right. But explain, if you 
can, more clearly, how or in what way we fhould take care of ourfelves. 

Soc. Is not this then fufficiently clear to us from what has been already 
faid ? For what we are, has been tolerably well agreed on. Indeed before 
that point was fettled we feared left we fhould miftake it, and imagine that 
we were taking care of ourfelves, when the objed of our care all the while 
was fome othej thing, 
Alc. This is true. 

Soc. Upon that it was concluded by both of \is that we ought to take 
care of the foul^ and that to this we fhould dire6t all our attention and 
regard. 

Alc. It was evident. 

Soc. And that the care of our bodies and our poffefTions fliould be de* 
livered over to others. 

Alc. We could not doubt it. 

Soc. In what way then may we attain to know the foul itfelf with the 
greateft clearnefs ? For, when we know this, it feems we fhall know our- 
felves. Now, in the name of the Gods, whether are we not ignorant of 
the right meaning of that Delphic infcription juft now mentioned ? 

Alc. What meaning? What have you in your thoughts, O Socrates', 
when you aflk this queftion ? 

Soc. I will tell you what I fufpc6l that this inicription means, and what 
particular thing it advifes us to do. For a juft refemblance of it is, I think, 
not to be found wherever one pleafes ; but in one only thing, the fight. 

Aj.c. How do you mean ? 

Soc. 
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Soc. Confider it jointly now with me. Were a man to addrefs himfelf 
to the outward human eye» as if it were fome other man ; and were he to 
give it this counfel "See yourfelf;" what particular thing ihould we fup- 
pofe that he advifed the eye to do ? Should we not fuppofe that *twas to look 
at fuch a thing, as that the eye, by looking at it, might fee itfelf ? 

Alc. Certainly we fhould. 

Soc. What kind of thing then do we think of, by looking at which 
we lee the thing at which we look, and at the fame time fee our- 
felves ? 

Alc. 'Tis evident, O Socrates, that for this purpoie we mufl look at 
mirrors, and other things of the like kind. 

Soc. You are right. And has not the eye itfelf, with which we fee, 
fomething of the fame kind belonging to it ? 

Alc Moft certainly it has. 

Soc. You have obferved, then, that the face of the perfon who looks in 
the eye of another perfon, appears vilible to himfelf in the eye-fight of the 
perfon oppofite to him, as in a mirror ? And we therefore call this the 
pupil, becaufe it exhibits the image of that perfon who looks in it. 

Alc* What you fay is true. 

Soc. An eye therefore beholding an eye, and looking in the mofl 
excellent part of it, in that with which it fees, may thus fee itfelf? 

Alc Apparently fo. 

Soc. But if the eye look at any other part of the man, or at any thing 
whatever, except what this part of the eye happens to be like, it will not 
fee itfelf. 

Alc It is true. 

Soc. If therefore the eye would fee itfelf, it mufl look iu an eye, and in 
that place of the eye, too, where the virtue of the eye is naturally feated ; 
and the virtue of the eye is fight. 

Alc. Jufl fo. 

Soc. Whether then is it not true, my friend Alcibiades, that the foul', 
if fhe would know herfelf, mufl look at foul, and efpecially at that place 

' That is, the whole rational fouU— T. 
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in the (bul in which wifdom', the virtue of the foul, is ingenerated ; and 
alfo at ♦vhatever elfe this virtue of the foul refembles ? 

Alc. To me, O Socrates, it feems true. 

Soc. Do we know of any place in the foul more divine than that which 
is the feat of knowledge and intelligence ? 

Alc. We do not. 

Soc. This therefore in the foul refembles the divine nature. And a 
man, looking at this, and recognizing all that which is divine*, and God 
and wifdom, would thus gain the mofi: knowledge of himfelf. 

Alc. 

« According to DIotima, in the Banquet of Plato, the being which is wife defires to be full 
of knowledge, and does not feek nor inveftigate, but pofleflcs the intelligible, or, in other words^ 
the proper objecSl of intelle£lual vifion. But according to Socrates, in the Republic, wifdom is 
generative of truth and intelle£l : and from the Theaetetus it appears to be that which gives 
perfection to things imperfcd:, and calls forth the latent intelledions of the foul. From hence, 
it is evident that wifdom, according to Plato, is full of real being and truth, is generative of 
intelle£lual truth, and is perfedlive according to energy of intelledual natures. In this place, 
therefore, Plato, with great propriety, and confiftcntly with the above definition, calls wifdom 
the virtue of the fou!. For the different virtues are the fources of different perfetlion to the 
foul, and wifdom, the highcft virtue, is the perfedion of our fupreme part, intelled. — ^T. 

* Proclus on PIato*s Theology, lib. I. cap. 3, p. 7. beautifully obferves as follows on this 
pafTage : ** Socrates, in the Alcibiades, rightly obferves that the foul entering into herfelf will 
behold all other things, and deity itfelf. For, verging to her own union, and to the centre of 
all life, laying afide multitude, and the variety of the all manifold p<;wer8 which fhe contains, 
(lie afcemls to the highefl watch-tower of beings. And as, in the moft holy of myfleries3, they 
fay that the myftlcs at firfl meet with the multiform and many.fhapcd genera*, which arc 
hurled forth before the gods, but on entering the interior parts of the temple, unmoved, and 
guarded by the my (lie rites, they genuinely receive in their bofom divine illumination, and di- 
veftcd of their garments, as they fay, participate of a divine nature ; the fame mode, as it 
appears to me, takes place in the fpeculation of wholes ^. For the foul, when looking at things 
poflerior to herfelf, beholds only the fhadows and images of beings ; but when fhe turns to her- 
felf, flie evolves her own efTence, and the reafons which fhe contains. And at firfl, indeed, 

» Viz. in the Ekufinlan myflerles ; for thus he elfewhere denominates thcfe myftcrics. 

* Meaning evil dxmons ; for the affuming a variety of fhapes is one of the charaileriflics of fuch 
dxmons. 

3 By the term wAoIes, in the Platonic philofophy, every incorporeal order of being, and every mundane 
fpherc, are fignified. 

ibe 
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Alc. It is apparent. 

Soc. And to know onefelf, we acknowledge to be wifdotn. 

Alc. By all means. 

[' Soc. Shall we not fay, therefore, that as mirrors are clearer, purer, 
and more fplendid than that which is analogous to a mirror in the eye, in 
like manner God is purer and more fplendid than that which is heft in 
our foul ? 

Alc. It is likely, Socrates. 

Soc. Looking therefore at God, we (hould make ufe of him as the moft 
beautiful mirror, and among human concerns we fhould look at the virtue 
of the foul ; and thus, by fo doing, ihall we not efpecially fee and know our 
very felvcs? 

Alc. Yes.] 

Soc. If then we are not wife, but are ignorant of ourfelves, can we 
know what our good is, and what our evil ? 

Alc. How is it poffible that we ihould, Socrates ? 

Soc. For perhaps it appears impoflible for a man who knows not Alci* 
biades himfelf, to know any thing which relates to Alcibiadcs, as having 
that relation^ 

Alc. Impoffible it is, by Jupiter. 

flie only, as it were, beholds hcrfelf j but when fhc penetrates more profoundly'in the knowledge 
of herfelf, (he finds in herfelf both intelle£k and the orders of beings. But when (he proceeds 
into her interior recefTes, and into the adytum, as it were, of the foul, (he perceives, with her 
eyes nearly clofed, the genus of the gods, and the unities of beings. For all things refidc in 
us according to the peculiarity of foul ; and through this we are naturally capable of knowing 
all things, by exciting the powers and the images of wholes which we contain." — ^T. 

^ The words within the brackets are from Stobaeus, Serm. 21. p. 183., from whom it 
appears that they ought to be inferted in this place, though this omiflion has not been noticed 
by any of the editors of Plato. The original is as follows : Ap ixx'^ep Karowpa ffofearspa trrt 
Tov £v Tw o(p6a%(Jiu tvoTtrpou km uaAapartpa rz km ?^a/A7rpoTepa, bvru Kat 0eoj rov tr tw h/ierepa 4'VXli 
{SfXTKTToy, KaQafUTspov TEf KM "hacinrportpov Tuyxjxtii m \ Eoute yf « SwJf/jatuj. Eif tov 0f oy «/»« ^f wovTf f 
exEtvw xaXAicTTw (vovrpa x^a/ttd* av, km twv av&pwjrivav ttg rw ^^vxni apvrnfy ftai ourvf ay fjutXtrra ovx cpu/itv 
KM yiym<rHoifA,tv riixa^ avrouf *, Nai. The intelligent reader needs not, I truft, be told, that, 
without this uncommonly beautiful pa(rage, the dialogue is dcfcftive in its moft eflTential 
part.—T. 

N 2 Soc. 
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Soc. Neither then can any thing which is our own, be known by us 
|p be our own, any other way than through the knowledge of ourfelves. 

Alc, How ihould we ? 

Soc. And if we know not that which is ours, neither can we know any 
of the appertinences to what is ours. 

Alc. It appears we cannot. 

Soc. We therefore were not at all right in admitting, as we did juflnow, 
that certain perfons there were, who knew not themfelves, but who knew 
what belonged to them, and was theirs. Neither can fuch as know not 
themfelves know the appertinences to what is theirs. For it feems, that 
'tis the province of one and the iame perfbn, and is from one and the fame 
fcience, to know himfelf, to know the things which are his, and to 
know the appertinences to thofe things. 

Alc. I believe it will be found {o, 

Soc. And whoever is ignorant of what belongs to himfelf and is his 
own, muft be like wife ignorant of what belongs to other men and is 
theirs. 

Alc. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. And if he is ignorant of what belongs to other men, will he not 
be ignorant alfo of what belongs to the public, and to other civil fbUc&B 

Alc. He muft be fo. 

Soc. Such a man, therefore, cannot be a politician. 

Alc. Certainly he cannot. 

Soc. Neither will he be fit to manage a family. 

Alc. Certainly not. 

Soc. Nor will he have any certain knowledge of any thing which he is 
doing. 

Alc. He will not. 

Soc. And will not the man who knows not what he is doing, do amifs ? 

Alc. Cei-tainly fb. 

Soc. And doing amifs, will he not a61 ill, both as a private perfon, and as 
a member of the public ? 

Alc. No doubt of it. 

Soc. And the man who ads ill, is he not in a bad condition ? 

4 Alc. 
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Alc. a very bad one. 

Soc. And in what condition will they be who have an interefl: in his 
conduft ? 

Alc. In a very bad one they too. 

Soc. It is not pofTible therefore that any mai^ fhould be happy if he be 
not wife and good. 

Alc. It is not poffible. 

Soc. Thofe then who are bad men are in a bad condition. 

Alc. a very bad one indeed. 

Soc. Not even by riches therefore is a man delivered out of a mifef* 
able condition ; nor by any other thing than wifdom and virtue. 

Alc. Apparently fo. 

Soc. Fortifications therefore, and fhipping, and harbours, will be of no 
avail to the happincfs of any civil ffcates ; neither will the multitude of 
their people, nor the extent of their territories ; if they want virtue. 

Alc. Of none at all. 

Soc. If then you would manage the affairs of the city well and rightly, 
you muft impart virtue to the citizens. 

Alc. Beyond queftion. 

Soc. But can a man impart to others that which he has not himfelf ? 

Alc. How fhould he ? 

Soc. You yourfelf therefore in the firft place fhould acquire virtue, as 
fhould alfo every other man who has any thoughts of governing, and manag- 
ing, not himfelf only, and his own private af&irs, but the people alfo, and 
the affairs of the public. 

Alc True. 

Soc. Not arbitrary power therefore, nor command, ought you to procure, 
neither for yourfelf nor for the city, but juftice and prudence. 

Alc It is evident. 

Soc For, if ye ad juftly and prudently, your own condudl, and that of the 
city too, will be pleafing nnto God. 

Alc *Tis highly probable. 

Soc. And ye will thus a<3, by looking, as we faid before, at that which 
is divine and fplendid. 

Alc 
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Alc. Evidently fo. 

Soc. And, further, by dlre<f;iing your fight hither, ye will behold and 
know what is your own good. 

Alc. True. 

Soc. Will ye not then ad both rightly and well ? 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. And atting thus I will infure happinefs both to yourfelf and to the 
city. 

Alc You will he n fofe infurer. 

Soc. But a61ing unjuftly, as looking to that which is without God, and 
dark, 'tis highly probable that ye will perform a6Hons fimilar to what ye 
behold, actions dark and atheillical, as being ignorant of yourfelves. 

Alc In all probability that would be the cafe. 

Soc For, O my friend Alcibiades ! if a man have the power of doing 
what he pleafes, arid at the fame time want intelled, what will be the pro- 
bable confequence of fuch arbitrary power, to himfelf, if he is a private per- 
Ibn, and to the flate alfo, if he governs it ? As in the cafe of a bodily dif^ 
eafe, if the fick perfon, without having medical knowledge, had the Dower 
of doing what he pleafed, and if he tyrannized fo as that no perfon would 
dare to reprove him, what would be the confequence ? Would it not be, 
in all probability, the deftrudion of his body ? 

Alc It would indeed. 

Soc And in the affair of a fea voyage, if a man, void of the know- 
ledge and (kill belonging to a fea commander, had the power of a6ting and 
dire6ling in the veffel as he thought proper, do you conceive what would 
be the confequence, both to himfelf and to the companions of his voyage ? 

Alc I do ; that they would all be loft. 

Soc Is it otherwife then in the adminiftration of the ftate, or in any 
offices of command or power ? If virtue be wanting in the perfons who are 
appointed to them, will not the confequence be an evil and deftrudive 
con dud ? 

Alc It muft. 

Soc Arbitrary power, then, my noble Alcibiades ! is not the thing 
which you are to aim at procuring, — neither for yourfelf, nor yet for the 

6 common- 
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commonwealth ; but virtue, if you mean either your own private happi«e(s 
or that of the pubUc, 

Alc. True. 

Soc. And before one acquires virtue, it is better to be under good govern- 
ment than it is to govern, — better not only for a child, but for a man. 

Alc. Evidently fo. 

Soc. Is not that which is better, more beautiful alfo ? 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. And is not that which is more beautiful, more becoming' ? 

Alc. Without doubt. 

Soc. It becomes a bad man therefore to be a flave : for it is better for 
him fo to be, 

Alc. Certainly. 

Soc. Vice therefore is a thing fervile, and becoming only to the condi- 
tion of a flave. 

Alc. Clearly. 

Soc. And virtue is a thing liberal, and becoming to a gentleman. 

Alc. It is. 

Soc. Ought we not, my friend, to fhun every thing which is fervile, and 
becoming only to a flave ? 

Alc. The mofl of all things, O Socrates ! 

Soc, Are you fenfible of the prefent flate of your own mind ? Do you 
find it liberal, and fuch as becomes a gentleman, or not ? 

Alc. I think I am very fully fenfible of what it is. 

Soc. Do vou know then, by what means you may efcape from that con- 
dition in which you are now, — not to name what it is, when it happens to 
be the cale of a man of honour ? 

Alc. I do. 

Soc. By what ? 

Alc. Through you, Socrates, if you pleafe. 

Soc, That is nut well faid, Alcibiades ! 

Alc. What ou;^ht I then to fay ? 

Soc. You ought to lay, If God pleaies. 

* See the Greater Hippias.— S. 

Alc. 
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Alc. I adopt thofe words then for my own. And I fhall add to them 
thefe further ;— that we fliali be in danger, Socrates, of changing parts, — I 
of afluming yours, — and you of bearing mine. For it is not poflible for mc 
to avoid the following you every where from this day forward, with as 
much affiduity as if I was your guardian, — and you my pupil. 

Soc. My friendship then for you, noble Alcibiades ! may be compared 
juftly to a ftork ; if, havmg hatched in your heart, and there cherifhed, a 
winged love, it is afterwards to be by this love, in return, cherifhed and 
fupported. 

Alc. And this you will find to be tJife very cafe : for I /hall begin from 
henceforward to cultivate the fcience of jiifticc. 

Soc. I wifli you may perfevere. But I am terribly afraid for you : not 
that I in the leafl diftruft the goodnefs of your difpofition ; but perceiving 
the torrent of the times, I fear you may be borne away with it, in fpite of 
your own refinance, and of my endeavours in your aid. 
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JL HE defign of Plato, fays Proclus, in this dialogue, is both concerning a 
polity and true juflice, not as two diflin6l things, but as the fame with 
each other. For what juftice is in one foul, that fuch a polity as is 
delineated by Plato is in a well inhabited city. Indeed, the three genera 
from which a polity confifts are analogous to the three parts of the foul : 
the guardian, as that which confults, to reafon ; the auxiliary^ as en- 
gaging in war, to anger ; and the mercenary ^ as fupplying the wants of 
nature, lo the defiderative part of the foul. For, according to Plato, it is 
one ai;id the fame habit, which adorns a city, a houfe, and an individual. 
But if what the people are in a city, that the dpfiderative part is in an 
individual, and that which confults in the former is analogous to reafon 
in the latter, as Plato afTerts in his Laws, juftice according to him will be 
the pohty of the foul, and the beft polity of a city will be juftice. If thefe 
things then are true, he who teaches concerning juftice, if he does not 
teach it imperfedlly, will, from perceiving juftice every where, teach con- 
cerning a polity : and he who fpeaks concerning an upright polity, if he 
furveys every, and not fome particular, polity, will alfo fpeak concerning 
julVice, which both fubfifts in one polity, and arranges the people in the 
foul, through our auxiliary part, according to the decifion of our guardian 
reafon. 

That this was the opinion of Plato refpeding thefe particulars will be 
evident from confidering that, in pafling from the inveftigation concerning 
juftice to the difcourfe concerning a polity, he fays the tranfition is to 
be made, not as from one thing to another naturally different, but as 
from fmall letters to fuch as are large and clear, and which manifeft 
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the farre things. The matter therefore of juflice and a polity la 
different, in the fame manner as that of fmall and large letters, but 
the form is the fame. Hence the tranfition is from polity to polity ; 
— from that wliich is beheld in one individual, to that which is beheld 
in many : and from juftice to juftice ; — from that which is contradtcd 
to that wliich is more apparent. Nor ought we to wonder that Plato 
does not exprefs the thing difcufled in this dialogue by the name of 
juftice, but by that of a polity, in the fame manner as he fignifies 
another fubjedt of difcufli^n by the appellation of laws. For it is re- 
quifite that infcriptions fhould be made from things more known; but: 
the name of a polity or republic is more known, as Plato alfo fays, 
than that of juftice. 

With refped to the form of the dialogue, it will be requifite to re- 
colledt that Plato himfelf in this treatife fays that there are only three 
forms of di6lion, Viz. the dramatic and imitative, fuch as that of comedy 
and tragedy ; the narrative and unimitative, fuch as is employed by 
thofe who write dithyrambics, and the hiftories of part: tranfadions, 
without profopopceia ; and a third fpccies which is mixed from both 
the preceding, fuch as the poetry of Homer; diverfifying fome parts of 
the poem by the narration of things, and others by the imitations of^ 
perfons. Such being the divifion of the forms of didion according to 
Plato, it is neceflary to refer the prefent treatife to the mixed form of 
didion, which relates fome things as tranfadions, and others as dif- 
courfcs, and alone preferves an accurate narration of perfons and things; 
fuch as are— defcending to the Piraeum, praying to the goddefs, beholding 
the feftival, and the like. But in the feveral difcourfes it makes the 
mod accurate imitation ; fome things being fpoken in the charader of 
old men, others fabuloully, and others fophiftically ; and attributes a 
knowledge and life adapted to the different fpcakers. For to preferve 
the becoming in thefe particulars is the province of the higheft: imitation. 

With refpcd to juftice, the fubjed of this dialogue, fuch according to 
Plato is its univerfality and importance, that, if it had no fubfiftence, 
injuftice itfelf would be fluggifli and in vain. Thus, for 'inftance, if a 
city were full of injuftice, it would neither be able to effed any thing 
with refped to another city, nor with refped to itfelf, through the dif- 

fenfion 
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fenfion arifing froai thofe that injure and are injured. In a fimilar 
manner too in an army, if it abounded with every kind of injuftice, it 
would be in fedition with itfelf; and being in fedition with itfelf, it 
muft be lubverted, and become inefficacious as to the purpofes of 
war. Thus too, a houfe in which there is no veftige of juflice, as it 
mufl neceffarily be full of diffenfion, will be incapable of effeding any 
thing, through the want of concord in its inhabitants. But that which 
is the moft wonderful of all is this, that injuftice, when inherent in one 
perfon only, muft neceffarily fill him with fedition towards himfelf, 
and through this fedition muft render him more imbecil with refped to 
various endurance, and incapable of pleafing himfelf. Of neceffity, 
therefore, every one who ads unjufUy, if he is able to effed any thing 
whatever, muft poffefs fome veftige of juftice ; fo infeparable is the 
union between power and juftice. 

From what has been faid, the following fyllogifm arifes. All in- 
juftice feparate from juftice is imbecil. EvQTy thing feparate from 
juftice, being imbecil, requires juftice to its poffeflion of power. All inr 
juftice therefore requires juftice in order to its poffeffion of power. — Again, 
we have the following fyllogifm. All injuftice requires juftice,. to be able 
to effed any thing. Every thing which requires juftice to he able to 
efFed any thing, is more imbecil than juftice. All injuftice, therefore^ 
is more imbecil than juftice. And this was the thing propofed to be 
ftiown. Hence it follows that, even in the worft habit of the foul, in 
which reafon is blinded and appetite perverted, ftich habit is indeed 
inefficacious, in confequence of juftice being moft obfcure in fuch a 
foul, fo as to appear to have no fubfiftence whatever ; yet fuch a habit 
has a being in a certain refped, fo far as it is impoffible that common 
conceptions can entirely defert the foul, and efpecially in its defire of 
good. So far therefore as it is impelled towards good, it participates 
of juftice. And if it were poffible that the foul could be perfedly, that 
is in every refpedl, unjuft, it would perhaps perifti : for this is the cafc 
with the body when perfedly difeafed. But that in fuch a habit there 
is a veftige of juftice is evident. For it is unwilling to injure itfelf, 
and to deftroy things pertaining to itfelf. As it therefore preferves 
that which is juft towards itfelf, it is not alone unjuft; but not know- 
9 ing 
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ing how it fhould preferve itfelf, it is unjnfl, attempting to preferv^ itfelf 
through fuch things as are not proper. 

From hence we may alfo coUcdl the following porifm, or corollary, which 
was firft perceived by Amelius the fellow difciple with Porphyry of Plo- 
tinus, that from a greater injuftice leffer evils are frequently produced, 
but from a lefler injujftice greater evils. For, when injuftice perfedly 
fubdues the foul, life is inefficacious ; but, when juflice is aiTociated 
with injulHce, a certahi adion is the refult. Nor let any one think 
that this afTertion is falfe becaufe greater evils are produced from intempe- 
rance than incontinence: for intemperance is a vice, but incontinence is 
not yet a complete vice; becaufe,in the incontinent man, reafon in a certain 
refped oppofes paffion ; fo that on this account a leffer evil arifes from incon- 
tinence, becaufe it is mingled from vice and that which is not vice. 

I fhallonly add further at prefent, that the republic of Plato pre-fubfifls, 
or is contained c^ufally, in an intelligible nature, — fubfifls openly in the 
heavens, — and is, in the laR place, to be found in human lives. As it 
therefore harmonizes in every refpe6t with each of thefe, it is a polity 
perfe6l in all its parts ; and may be confidered as one of the greateil and 
mofl beneficial efforts of human intelle6l that has appeared, or ever will 
appear, in any of the infinite periods of time. 
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THE WHOJLEnS A RECFrAL BY SOCRATES. 
The SCENE is in the Houfe of CEPHALUS, at ths Piraum. 



Socrates. 

1 WENT down yefterday to the Pirasum*, with Glauco, the fon of 
Ariflo, to pay my devotion to the Goddefs ; and defirous, at the fame time, 

to 

» Glauco and Adimantus were the brothers of Plato, whom, as Plutarch juftly obferves in 
Ills Treatife on Brotherly Love, Plato has rendered famous by introducing them into this 
dialogue. 

» It is neceflary to obferve that this form of a Republic is thrice related, according to Plato ; 
the firft time, in the Pirseum, agomjlically^ or with contention -, the third time, in the intro- 
tlu£lion to tlie Timjeus, without i^cxions, fynoptically \ and the fecond time «flrra//Wj, with 
the perfons and things pertaining to the narration. This fecond relation was made in the city, 
to Timxus, Critlas, Hermocrates, &c., as we learn from Plato in the Timaeus. Proclus, 
therefore, obferves as follows rcfpc<Sling the Pirseum, the place of the firft con verfatlon, that, 
as maritime places are necefTarily full of a tumultuous and various life, the Pirseum was moft 
adapted to a difcourfc concerning juftlce, attended with tumult, and in which Socrates, not 
without fophlftlcal contcfts, defended juftice againfl the mauy-hcaded fophiftical life. But the 
city, the place of the fecond relation, is accommodated to a life unattended with tumult, and 
with phllofophic tranquillity retiring into itfelf, and quietly contemplating, in conjundioa 
■w.ith thofe fimilar to itfclfj things which it had furveyed with much trouble in a tumultumis 

place* 
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to obferve in what manner they would celebrate the feftival *, as they were 
now to do it for the iirfl tinae. The proceflion of our own countrymen 
feemed to me to be indeed beautiful ; yet that of the Thracians appeared 
no lefs proper. After we had paid our devotion, and feen the folemnity, 
we were returning to the city ; when Polemarchus, the fon of Cephalus, 
obferving us at a diftance hurraing home, ordered hirs boy to run and de- 
fire us to wait for him : and the boy, taking hold of my robe behind, 
Polemarchus, fays he, defires you to wait^ I turned about,, and afked 
where he was. He is coming up, faid he, after you ; but do you wait 
for him. We will wait, laid Glauco ; and foon afterwards came Pole- 
marchus, and Adimantus the brother of Glauco, and Niceratus the foil 
of Nicias, and fome others as from the proceffion.' Then faid Polemar- 
chus, Socrates! you feem to me to be hurrying to the city. You conje6lure, 
faid I, not amifs. Do you not fee, then, faid he, how many there are of 
IIS ? Undoubtedly 1 do. Therefore, now, you mufl either be flronger than 
thefe, or you muft flay here. Is there not, faid I, one way ftill remaining ^ 
May we not perfuade you that you mufl let us go ? Can you be able to 
perfuade fuch as will not hear ? By no means, faid Glauco. Then, as if 
we are not to hear, determine accordingly. But do you not know, faid 
Adimantus, that there is to be an illumination ii> the evening, on horfe- 
back, to the goddefs ? On horfe-back ? faid- 1. That is new. Are they to 
have torches, and give them to one another, contending together with 
their horfes ? or how do you mean ? Jufl fo, replied Polemarchus. And 

place. And perhaps, fays he, you may fay that the Piracum is analogous to the realms of 
generation, (1. e. the fublunary region) but the city to a place pure from generation, and, as- 
Socrates in the Phsedo fays, to the xthercal region. For generation is full of a bitter and 
tempeftuous life, and of mighty waves under which fouls are merged, whence their life is not 
without tumult, though they may live according to reafon. But the sethereal region is the place 
of fouls who are nov«r allotted a pure and blamelefs period of exiftence, though they flill 
retain the memory of the tumult in generation, and of the labours which they endured in its 
fluctuating empire. 

' This feflival, according to Proclus, (in Plat. Polit. p. 353.) was the Rendidian, in which 
Diana was worfhlpped agreeably to the law of the Thracians. For Bendis, fays he, is a 
Thracian name. He adds, ** The theologift of Thrace (Orpheus), among many names of the 
Moon, refers that of Bendis alfo to the goddefs : 

Plutonian, joyful goddefs, Bendis ftrong." 
4 befides, 
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befides, they will perform a no£turnaI folemnity * worth feeing. For 
We fhall rife after fupper, and fee the no(51urnal folemnity, and ftiall be 
there with many of the youth, and converfe together : But do you ftay, 
and do not do otherwife. It feems proper, then, faid Glauco, that we 
fhould fl:ay. Nay, if it feem fo, faid I, we ought to do it. We went 
home therefore to Polemarchus's lioufe ; and there we found both Lyfias 
and Euthydemus, brothers of Polemarchus ; likewife Thrafymachus the 
Chalcedonian, and Charmantides the Pasoncian, and Clitipho the fon of 
Ariftonimus ; Cephalus the father of Polemarchus was likewife in the 
houfe ; he feemed to me to be far advanced in years, for I had not feen 
him for a long time. He was fitting crowned, on a certain couch and 
feat ; for he had been offering facrifice in the hall. So we fat down by 
him ; for fome feats were placed there in a circle. Immediately, then, 
when Cephalus faw me, he faluted me, and faid, Socrates, you do not 
often come down to us to the Piraeum, neverthelefs )ou ought to do it ; 
for, were I ftill able eafily to go up to the city, you fhould not need to 
come hither, but we would be with you. But now you fhould come hither 
more frequently : for I afTure you that, with relation to myfelf, as the 

* This no<5lurnaI folemnity was the lefler Panathenaea, which, as the name implies, wm 
facred tQ Minerva. Proclus (in Plat. Polit. p. 353) obferves of this goddcfs and Diana, that 
they are both daughters of Jupiter, both virgins, and both light-bearers. The one (Diana) is 
Phofphor, as benevolently leading into light the unapparent reafons (i. c. produdivc princi- 
ples) of nature j the other as enkindling intelle£lual light in the foul — 
His lielmet and his (hield (he gave to blaze 
With (ire unwearyM* — 
and is removing thofe dark mifts, which, when prefent, prevent the foul from feeing what is 
divine, and what is human. Both, therefore, poflefling idioms of this kind, it is evident that 
the one prcfides over generation, and is the midwife of its produftive principles ; but the other 
elevates fouls, and imparts intelle€l and true prudence : and in the celeftial regions (he exerts 
a dill greater power, fupernally perfe<f\ing the whole of the lunar order. If thefe things, then, 
be true, the Bendidian feftival, as well as the place in which it was celebrated, will be adapted 
to the firft converfation, which imitates the foul becoming adorned, but not free from the 
tumult of generation. But the Panathenaea will be adapted to the fecond and third narration 
of a republic, which imitate the foul retiring into herfelf, and withdrawing her life from things 
below, to her own intellect, and, inftead of adorning things diifimilar, aflbciating with fuch as 
^re fimilar to herfelf, and communicating in intellectual conceptions, and fpedlaclcs adapted to 
happy fpe£lators. 

* Aaie ci en hocv^os fs koh acritihs ay-ocfAOLroy iti^p. Iliad, lib. 5. 1. 4. 
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pleafifres reipe6ling the body languifh, the defire and pleafure of coiiver- 
fation increafe. Do not fail, then to make a party often with thefe 
youths, and come hither to us, as to your friends and intimate acquaint- 
ance. >And, truly, faid I, Cephahis, I take pleafure in converfing with 
thofe who are very far advanced in years ; for it appears to me proper, 
that we learn from them, as from perfons who have gone before us, what 
the road is which it is likely we have to travel ; whether rough and dif- 
ficult, or plain and eafy. And I would gladly learn from you, as you are 
now arrived at that time of life which the poets call the threshold of 
ol -age, what your opinion of it is ;. whether you confider it to be a. 
grievous part of life, or what you announce it to be ? And I will tell 
you, Socrates, faid he, what is really my opinion ; for we frequently meet 
together in one place, feveral of us who are of the fame age, obferving 
the old proverb. Moft of us, therefore,, when alTembled, lament their 
ftate, when they feel a want of the pleafures of youth, and call to their 
remembrance the delights of love, of drinking, and feafting, and fome 
others akin to thefe : and they exprefs indignation, as if they were be- 
reaved of fome mighty things. In thofe days, they fay, they lived well,^ 
but now they do not live at all : fome of them, too, bemoan the contempt 
which old-age meets with from their acquaintance : and on this account 
alfb they lament old-age, which is to them the caufe of fo many ills. But 
thefe men, Socrates, feem not to me to blame the real caufe ; for, if this 
were the caufe, I likewife fhould have fuffered the fame things on account 
of old-age ; and all others, even as many as have arrived at thefe years; 
whereas I have met with feveraJ who are not thus affeded; and particularly 
was once with Sophocles the poet, when he was afked by fome one. How,, 
faid he, Sophocles, are you affeded towards the pleafures of love ? are 
you ftill able to enjoy them ? Softly, friend, replied he, moft gladly, in- 
deed, have 1 cfcaped from thefe pleafures, as from fome furious and favage 
mafterJ He feeme^ to me to fpeak well at that time, and no lefs fo now : 
for, certainly, there is in old-age abundance of peace and freedom from fuch 
things ; for, when the appetites ceafe to be vehement, and are become 
eafy, what Sophocles faid certainly happens ; we are delivered from very 
many, and thofe too infane mafters. But with relation to thefe things, 
and thofe likewife refpedting our acquaintance, there is one and the fame 
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canfe ; which is not old age, Socrates, but manners : for, if indeed they 
are difcreet and moderate, even old-age is but moderately burthenfome : 
if not, both old age, Socrates, and youth are grievous to fuch. Being 
delighted to hear him fay thefe things, and wifhing him to difcourfe 
further, I urged him, and fa id, I think, Cephalus, the mukitude will not 
agree with you in thofe things ; but will imagine that you bear old-age 
eafily, not from manners, but from pofleffing much wealth; for the rich^ 
fny they, have many confolations. You fay true, replied he, they do not 
agree with me ; and there is fomething in what they fay ; but, however, 
not fo much as they imagine. But the fa)'ing of Themiftocles was juft ; 
who, when the Seriphian reviled him, and faid that he was honoured,- 
not on his own account, but on that of his country, replied That neither 
would himfelf have been renowned had he been a Seriphian, nor would 
he, had he been an Athenian. The fame faying is juftly applicable to thofe 
who are not rich, and who bear old-age with uneafinefs, That neither 
would the worthy man, were he poor, bear old-age quite eafily ; nor 
would he who is unworthy, though enriched, ever be agreeable to himfelf. 
But, whether, Cephalus, faid I, was the greater part of what you pofTefs, 
left you ; or have you acquired it ? Somewhat, Socrates, replied he, I 
have acquired : as to money-getting, I am in a medium between my grand- 
father arid my father : for my grandfather, of the fame name with me, 
who was left almofl as much fubftance as I poffefs at prefent, made it 
many times as much again ; but my father Lyfanias made it yet lefs than 
it is now : I am fatisfi^d if I leave my fons here, no lefs, but fome little 
more than I received. I afked you, faid I, for this reafon, becaufe you 
fcem to me to love riches moderately ; and thofe generally do fo who 
have not acquired them : but thofe who have acquired them are doubly 
fond of them : for, as poets love their own poems, and as parents 
love their children, in the fame manner, thofe who have enriched 
themfelves value their riches as a work of their own, as well as for the 
utilities they afford, for which riches are valued by others. You fay true, 
replied he. It is entirely fo, faid I. But further, tell me this : What do 
you think is the greateft good derived from the polTeffion of much fub- 
fiance I That, probably, faid he, of which I fliall not perfuade the mul- 
titude. For be affured, Socrates, continued he, that after a man begins' 
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to ihijik he is foon to die, he feels a fear and concern about things which 
before gave him no uneafinefs : for thofe ftories concerning a future 
flate, which reprefent that the man who has done injuftice here muft there 
be punifhed, though formerly ridiculed, do then trouble his foul with ap- 
prehenfions that they may be true ; and the man, either through the infir- 
mity of old-age, or as being now more near thofe things, views them more 
attentively; he becomes therefore full of fufpicion and dread; and con- 
liders, and reviews, whether he has, in any thing, injured any onel. 
He then who finds in his life much of iniquity, and is wakened from 
flecp, as children by repeated calls, is afraid, and lives in miferable hope. 
But the man who is not confcious of any iniquity, 

Still pleafing hope, fwcct nouriflicr of age 1 
Attends — • 

as Pindar fays. This, Socrates, he has beautifully expreffed ; that, who^ 
ever lives a life of juftice and holinefs. 

Sweet hope, the nourifher of age, his heart 
Delighting, with him lives ; which moft of all 
Governs the many veering thoughts of man. 

So that he fays well, and very admirably; wherefore, for this purpole, I 
deem the poffeflion of riches to be chiefly valuable ; not to every man, 
but to the man of worth : for the pofleflion of riches contributes confider- 
ably to free us from being tempted to cheat or deceive; and from beings 
obliged to depart thither in a terror, \yhen either indebted in facrifices to 
God, or in money to man. It has many other advantages befides ; but, 
for my part, Socrates, I deem riches to be moft advantageous to a man of 
xinderftanding, chiefly in this refpedt. You fpeak moft handfomely, Cepha- 
lus, replied I. But with refped to this very thing, juftice : Whether (hall 
we call it truth, flmply, and the reftoring of what one man has received 
from another ? or (hall we fay that the very fume things may fometimes 
be done juftly, and (bmetimes unjuftly ? My meaning is this : Every one 
would fomehow own, that if a man (hould receive arms from his friend 
who was of a found mind, it would not be proper to reftore fuch things 
if he fhould demand them when mad ; nor would the reftorer be juft : 
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nor ao-aiii would he be juft, who, to a man in fuch a condition, fhould 
willingly tell all the truth. You fay right, replied he. This, then, to 
fpeak the truth, and reftore what one hath received, is not the definition- 
of juftice ? It is not, Socrates, replied Polemarchus, if at leafl: we may 
give any credit to Simonides. However that be, I give up, faid Cephalus^ 
this converfation to you ; for I rauft now go to take care of the facred rites^ 
Is not Polemarchus, faid I, your heir ? Certainly, replied he fmiling, and 
at the fame time departed to the facred rites. Tell me, then, faid 
I, you who are heir in the converfation, what is it which, according to you,. 
Simonides fays fo well concerning juftice ? That to give every one his due,, 
is juft, replied he ; in faying this, he fcems to me to fay welL It is, indeed,. 
faid I, not eafy to difbeUeve Simonides, for he is a wife and divine man ; 
but what his meaning may be in this, you, Polemarchus, probably know 
it, but I do not ; for it is plain he does not mean what we were faying juft 
now ; that, when one depofits with another any thing, it is to be given, 
back to him when he afks for it again in his madnefs i yet what has beei> 
depofited is in fome refpeft,. at lead:, due ; is it not ? It is. But yet, it is- 
not at all, by any means, then, to be reftored, when any one afks for it ia 
his madnefs. It is not, replied he. Simonides then, as it (hould fcem, fays 
fomething different from this, that to deliver up wfiat is due, is juft I Some- 
thing different, truly, replied he : for he thinks that friends ought to do^ 
their friends fome good, but no ill. I underftand, faid 1. He who rellores 
gold depofited with him, if to reftore and receive it be hurtful, and the 
reftorer and receiver be friends, does not give what is due. h not this what 
you allege Simonides fays E Surely. But what ? are we to give our enemies 
too, what may chance to be due to them ? By all means, replied he, what 
is due to them ; and from an enemy, to an enemy, there is due, I imagine, 
what is fitting, that is, fome evil. Simonides, then, as it fhould feem, re- 
plied I, expreffed what is juft, enigmatically, and after the manner of the 
poets ; for he well underftood, as it appears, that this was juft, to give 
every one what was fitting for him, and this he called his due. Bur, 
what, faid he, is your opinion ? Truly, replied I, if any one fhould afk him 
thus : Simonides, what is the art, which, difpenfing to certain perfons 
fomething fitting and due, is called medicine ? what would he anfwer us, 
do you think ? That art, furely, replied he, which difpenfes drugs, and pre- 
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fcrlbes regimen of meats and drinks to bodies. And what is the art, which, 
difpenfing to certain things fomething fitting and due, is called cookery ? 
The art which gives feafonings to visuals. Be it fo. What then is that 
art, which, difpenfing to certain perfons fomething fitting and due, may be 
called juftice ? If we ought to be any way dir-eded, Socrates, by what is 
faid above, it is the art which difpenfes good offices to friends, and in- 
juries to enemies. To do good, then, to friends, and ill to enemies, he 
calls juftice ? It feems fo. Who, then, is moft able to do good, to 
his friends, when they are difeafed, and ill to his enemies, with refped to 
ficknefs and health ? The phyfician. And who, when they fail, with re- 
ffc^ to the danger of the fea ? The pilot. But as to the juft man, in what 
bufinefs, and with refpedt to what adion, is he moft able to ferve his friends, 
and to hurt his enemies? It feems to me, in fighting in alliance with the one, 
and againft the other. Be itfo. But, furely, the phyfician is ufelefs, Po- 
lemarchus, to thofe, at leaft, who are not fick ? It is true. And the pilot, 
to thofe who do not fail ? He is. And is the juft man, in like manner, 
nfelefs to thofe who are not at war ? I can by no means think that he is. 
Juftice, then, is ufeful likewife in time of peace. It is. And fo is agri- 
culture, is it not ? It is. Towards the poifeffion of grain ? Certainly. 
And is not fhoemaking likewife ufeful ? It is. Towards the poireffion of 
ihoes, you will fay, I imagine. Certainly. But what, now ? For the ufe, 
or pofTefllon of what, would you fay that juftice were ufeful in time 
of peace ? For co^partnerfhips, Socrates. You call co-partnerfhips, joint 
companies, or what elfe ? Joint companies, certainly. Whether, then, 
is .the juft man, or the dice-player, a good and ufeful co-partner, for play- 
ing at dice ? The dice-player. But, in the laying of tiles or ftones, is the 
jufl man a more ufeful and a better partner than the mafon ? By no 
means. In what joint company, now, is the juft man a better co-partner 
th^n the harper, as the harper is better than the juft man for touching 
the ftrings of a harp ? In a joint company about money, as I imagine. 
And yet it is likely, Polemarchus, that with regard to the making ufe of 
money, when it is neceflary jointly to buy or fell a horfe, the jockey, as I 
imagine, is then the better co-partner. Is he not ? He would appear fo. 
And with refpe6l to a fhip, th« fhip-wright, Or fliip-maftcr ? It would feem 
fo. When then is it, with rcfped to the joint application of money, that 
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the jiift man is more ufeful than others ? When it is to be depofited, and be 
fafe, Socrates. Do you not mean, when there is no need to ufe it, but 
to let it he ? Certainly. When money then is ufelefs, juflicc is ufeful 
with regard to it ? It feems fo. And when a pruning-hook is to be kept^ 
juflicc is ufeful, both for a community, and for a particular perfon : 
but when it is to be ufed, the art of vine-drefliug is ufeful. It appears fo. 
And you will fay that, when a buckler, or a harp, is to be kept, and not 
to be ufed, then juftice is ufeful ; but when they are to be ufed, then the: 
military, and the mufical art ? Of neceflity. And with reference to all 
other things, when they are to be ufed, juftice is ufelefs ; but when the^r 
are not to be ufed, it is ufeful ? It feems fo. Juftice, then, my friend i 
can be no very important matter, if it is ufeful only in refpedt of things,, 
which are not to be ufed. But let us confider this matter : Is not he who- 
is the moft dexterous at ftriking, whether in battle or in boxing, the 
lame likewife in defending himfelf ? Certainly. And is not he who is 
dexterous in warding off and ftiunning a diftemper, moft dexterous too in 
bringing it on ? So I imagine. And he too the *beft guardian of a camp, 
who can fteal the counfels, and the other operations of the enemy ^ Cer- 
tainly. Of whatever, then, any one is a good guardian, of that likewife 
he is a dexterous thief. It feems fo. If therefore the juft man be dexterous 
in guarding money, he is dexterous likewife in fteahng ? So it would appear,, 
faid he, from this reafoning. The juft man, then, has appeared to be a 
fort of thief ; and you feem to have learned this from Homer ; for he ad- 
mires Autolycus, the grandfather of Ulyffes by his mother, and fays thaj. 
he was diftinguifhed beyond all men for thefts and oaths. It feems, then, 
according to you, and according to Homer and Simonides, that juftice is 
a fort of thieving, for the profit indeed of friends, and for the hurt of 
enemies. Did not you fay fo ? No, by no means ; nor indeed do I know 
any longer what I faid ; yet I ftill think that juftice profits friends, and 
hurts enemies. But, whether do you pronounce fuch to be friends, as 
feem to be honeft ? or, fuch as are fo, though they do not feem ; and in 
the fame way as to enemies ? It is reafonable, faid he, to love thofe whom 
a man deems to be honeft ; and to hate thofe whom he deems to be wicked. 
But do not men miftake in this; fo as that many who are not honeft appear 
fo to them, and many contrariwife ? They do miftake,. To fuch, then^ 
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the good are enemies, and the bad are friends ? Certainly. But, how- 
ever, it is then jiift for them to profit the bad ; and to hurt the good. 
It appears fo. But the good are likewife juf}, and fuch as do no ill. 
True. But, according to your fpeech, it is juft to do ill to thofe who do 
no ill. By no means, Socrates, replied he ; for the fpeech feems to be 
wicked. It is juft, then, faid I, to hurt the unjuft, and to profit thejuft. 
This fpeech appears more handfome than the other. Then, it will happen, 
Polemarchus, to many, — to as many indeed of mankind as have mif- 
judged, that it fhall be juft tohurt their friends, who are really bad ; and to 
profit their enemies, who are really good ; and fo we (hall fay the very re- 
verfe of what we affirmed Simonides faid ? It does, hideed, faid he, happen fo. 
But let us define again ; for we feem not to have rightly defined a friend 
iind an enemy. How were they defined, Polemarchus ? That he who feems 
honeft is a friend. But how (hall we now define, faid I ? That he who 
feems, replied he, 'and likewife is honeft, is a friend ; but he who feems 
honeft, yet is not, feems, yet is not a friend. And we muft admit the 
diftindion about an enemy to be the very fame. The good man, ac- 
cording to this fpeech, will, as it feems, be the friend; and the wicked 
man, the enemy. Yes. Do you now require us to defcribe what is juft, 
as we did before, when we faid it was juft to do good to a friend, and ill to 
an enemy ? Or ftiall we add to the definition, and now fay, that it is juft 
to do good to a friend, when he is good ; and ill to an enemy, when he 
is bad? This laft, faid he, feems to me to be perfedly well exprefled. Is it, 
then, faid I, the part of a juft man to hurt any man ? By all means, faid 
he, he ought to hurt the wicked, and his enemies. But, do horfes, when 
they are hurt, become better or worfe ? Worfe. Whether in the virtue 
of dogs, or of horfes ? In that of horfes. And, do not dogs, when they 
are hurt, become worfe in the virtue of dogs, and not of horfes ? Of ne- 
ceftity. And ftiall we not in like manner, my friend, fay that men, 
when they are hurt, become worfe in the virtue of a man ? Certainly. 
But is not juftice the virtue of a man? Of neceftity this likewife. Of 
iieceftity then, friend, thofe men who are hurt muft become more unjuft. 
It feems fo. But can muficians, by mufic, make men unmufical ? It is 
impoftiblc. Or horfcmen, by horfemanftjip, make men unikilled in horfe- 
nianftiip ? It cannot be. Or can the juft, by juftice, make men unjuft? Or 
6 in 
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an general, can the good, by virtue, make men wicked ? It is impoflible. 
For, it is not, as I imagine, the efFe^Sl of heat, to nnake cold, but of its 
contrary. Yes. Nor is it the effe£t of drought, to make moill ; but its 
contrary. Certainly, Neither is it the part of a good man, to hurt ; 
but of his contrary, k appears fo. But, the juft is good. Certainly. 
Neither, then, is it the part of a juft man, Polemarchus, to hurt either 
friend, or any other, but the part of his contrary, the unjuft man. 

In all rcfpe6ts, faid he, you fecm to me, Socrates, to fay true. If, 
then, any one iays that it is juft to give every one his due, and thinks 
this with himfelf, that hurt is due to enemies from a juft man, and profit to 
his friend ; he was not wife who faid fo, for he fpoke not the truth. For 
4t has no where appeared to us, that any juft man hurts any one. I agree, 
faid he. Let us jointly contend, then, faid I, if any one fhall fay that a 
Simonides, a Bias, a Pittacus, faid fo ; or any other of thofe wife and 
happy men, I am ready, faid he, to join in the fight. But do you know, 
faid I, whofe faying I fancy it is. That it is juft to profit friends, and hurt 
enemies ? Whofe ? faid he. I fancy it is the faying of Periander, or Per- 
diccas, or Xerxes, or Ifmenius the Theban ; or fome other rich man, 
who thought himfelf able to accomplifti great things. You fay moft true, 
faid he. Be it fo, faid L But as this has not appeared to be juftice, nor 
the juft, what elfe may one afTert it to be ? 

Thrafymachus frequently, during our reafoning, rufhed in the midft, to 
lay hoid of the difcourfc ; but was hindered by thofe who fat near him, and 
who wanted to hear the convcrfation to an end. But, when we paufed, 
*and I had faid thefe things, he was no longer quiet ; but, colleding 
himfelf as a wild beaft, he came upon us as if he would have torn us ia 
pieces. Both Polemarchus and I, being frightened, were thrown into the 
utmoft confternation : but he, roaring out in the midft : What trifling, 
faid he, Socrates, is this which long ago poftefles you ; and why do you 
thus play the fool together, yielding mutually to one another ? But, if 
you truly want to know what is juft, alk not queftions only, nor value 
yourfelf in confuting, when anyone anfwers you anything; (knowino- 
this, that it is caller to afk than to anfwer ;) but anfwer yourfelf, and tell 
what it is you call juft. And you are not to tell me that it i» what is fit ; 
;ior wliat is due, nor what is profitable, nor what is gainful, nor what is 
VOL. 1. . <t advan- 
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advantageous ; but, what you mean tell plainly and accurately ; for I 

will not allow it, if you fpeak fuch trifles as thefe. When I heard this, I 

was aftonifhed, and, looking at him, was frightened ; and I fliould have 

become fpeechlefs, I imagine, if I had not perceived him before he 

perceived me. But I had obferved him firft, when he began to grow fierce 

at our reafoning ; fo that I was now able to anfwer him, and faid, 

trembling : Thrafymachus ! be not hard on us ; for, if we miftake in 

our inquiries, Polemarchus and I, be well afTured that we miftake 

unwittingly : for think not that,- in fearching for gold, we would never 

willingly yield to one another in the fearch, and mar the finding it ; but 

that, fearching for juftice, an affair far more valuable than a great deal of 

gold, we fhould yet fooliflily yield to each other, and not labour, friend, 

with the utmoft ardour, that we may difcover what it really is. But I am 

afraid we are not able to difcover it. It is more reafonable, then, that we 

be pitied, than be^ ufed hardly by you who are men of ability. Having 

heard this, he laughed aloud in a vGry coarfe manner, and faid By 

Hercules ! this is Socrates's wonted irony. This I both knew and 

foretold to thefe, here, that you never incline to anfwer if any one 

aik you any thing. You are a wife man, therefore, Thrafymachus, faid 

I. For you knew well, that if you aiked any one. How many is twelve ? 

and, when you afk, fhould previoufly tell him, You are not, friend, to tell 

me that twelve is twice fix ; nor that it is three times four ; nor that it is 

four times three ; for I will not admit it, if you trifle in fuch a manner; — I 

fancy it is plain to you that no man would anfwer one afking in fuch a 

way. But if he fhould fay to you. Wonderful Thrafymachus ! how do 

you mean ? May I anfwer in none of thofe ways you have told me ; not 

even though the real and true anfwer happen to be one of them, but I am 

to fay fomething elfe than the truth ? Or, how is it you mean ? What would 

you fay to him in anfwer to thefe things ? If they were alike, I fhould 

give an anfwer ; but how are they alike ? Nothing hinders it, faid I ; 

but, though they were not alike, but fhould appear fo to him who was 

afked, would he the lefs readily anfwer what appeared to him ; whether 

we forbade him or not ? And will you do fo now ? faid he. Will you 

fay in anfwer fome of thefe things which I forbid you to fay ? I fhould 

not wonder I did, faid I, if it fhould appear fo to me on inquiry. 

What 
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What then, fald he, if I fhall fhow you another and a better anfwer, 
befides all thefe about juftice ; what will you deferve to llifFer ? What 
elfe, laid I, but what is proper for the ignorant to fufFer ? And it is 
proper for them to learn fomewhere from a wife man. I fhall there- 
fore deferve to fuffer this. You are pleafant now, faid he, but to- 
gether with the learning, do you pay money likewife. Shall it not be 
after I have got it ? faid I. But it is here, faid Glauco ; fo as to money, 
Thrafymachus, fay on ; for all of us will advance for Socrates. I 
truly imagine fo, faid he, that Socrates may go on in his wonted 
manner ; not anfwer himfelf, but, when another anfwers, he may take 
up the difcou.rfe, and confute. How, faid I, moft excellent Thrafy- 
machus, can a man anfwer? In the firfl place, when he neither 
knows, nor fays he knows ; and, then, if he have any opinion about 
thefe matters, he is forbid by no mean man to advance any of his 
opinions. But it is more reafonable that you fpeak, as you fay you 
know, and can tell us : Do not decline then, but oblige me in anfwer- 
ing, and do not grudge to inftrud Glauco here, and the refl of 
the company. When I had faid this, both Glauco and the refl: of 
the company entreated him not to decline it. And Thrafymachus 
appeared plainly defirous to fpeak, in order to gain applaufe ; reckoning 
he had a very fine anfwer to make; yet pretended to be earnefl that 
I fhould be the anfwcrer, but at lafl he agreed. And then, This, faid he, 
is the wifdom of Socrates: Unwilling himfelf to teach, he goes about 
learning from others, and gives no thanks for it. That, indeed, I learn 
from others, faid I, Thraf^-machus, is true; but in faying that I do 
not give thanks for it, you are miflaken. I pay as much as I am able; 
and I am only able to commend them ; for money I have not : and 
how readily I do this, when any one appears to me to fpeak well, you 
fhall perfcdly know this moment, when you make an anfwer; for I 
imagine you are to fpeak well. Hear then, faid he ; for I lay, that 
what is jufl, is nothing elfe but the advantage of the more powerful. 
But why do not you commend? You are unwilling. Let me learn 
firft, faid I, what you fay; for as yet I do not underfland it. The 
advantage of the more powerful, you fay, is what is juft. What is 
this which you now fay, Thrafymachus? For you certainly do not 
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mean fuch a thing as this: If Polydamus, the wrertler, he more pow- 
erful than we ; and if beef be beneficial for his body, that this food is 
likewife both juft and advantageous for iis^ who are weaker than he^ 
You are moft impudent, Socrates, and lay hold of my fpeech on that 
fide where you may do it the greateft hurt. By no means, moft 
excellent Thrafymachus laid I, but tell more plainly what is your 
meaning. Do not you then know, faid he,, that, with reference to 
ftates, fome are tyrannical;, others democratical ; and others ariftocra- 
tical? Why are they not? And is not the governing pact in each ftate 
the more powerful? Certainly. And every government makes laws 
for its own advantage ; a democracy, democratic laws ; a tyranny, ty- 
rannic ; and others the fame way. And when they have made them, 
they ihow that to be juft for the governed,, which is advaiHageous for 
themfelves ; and they punifti the tranfgreflbr of this as one ading con- 
trary both to laW and juftice.. This, then, moft excellent Socrates,, 
is what I fay, that, in all ftates, what is juft^ and what is advantageous 
for the eftabliftied government, are the fame ; il hath the power. So 
that it appears to him who realbns rightly, that, in all cafes,, what is 
the advantage of the more powerful, the fame is juft. Now I have 
learned, faid I, what you< fay. But whether it be true, or not, I 
ihall endeavour to learn. What is advantageous, then, Thrafymachus, 
you yourfelf have affirmed to be likewife juft ; though you forbid me 
to give this anfwer ; but, indeed, you have added to it that of the 
more powerftil. Probably, faid he, but a fmall addition. It is not yet 
manifeft, whether it is fmall or great; but it is manifeft that this is. 
to be confidered, whether yovi fpeak the truth ; fmce I too acknow- 
ledge that what is juft is fbmewhat that is advantageous : but you 
add to it,, and fay,, that it is that of the more powerfuL This I da 
not know, but it is to be confidered. Confider then,, faid he. That^ 
faid I, fhall be done. And tell me,, do not you fay that it is juft to 
obey governors ? I fay fc Whether are the governors in the feveral« 
ftates infallible? or are they capable of erring? Certainly, faid he, they 
are liable to err. Do they not, then, when they attempt to make laws,, 
make fome of them right, and fome of them not right ? 1 imagine 
fo. To make them right,, is it aot to make them advantageous for 
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themfelves ; and to make them not right, difadvantageous ? Or what 
is it you mean ? Entirely fo. And what they enadl is to be obferved 
by the governed, and this is what is juft ? Why not ? It is, then,, 
according to your reafoning, not only juft to do what is advantageous" 
for the more powerful ; but alfo to do the contrary, what is not ad- 
vantageous. What do you fay ? replied he. The fame, I imagine, that 
you fay yourfelf. But let us confider better : have we not acknow- 
ledged that governors, in enjoining the governed to do certain things, 
may fometimes mlftake what is beft for themfelves ; and that what 
the governors enjoin is juft for the governed to do ? Have not thefe 
things been acknowledged ? I think fo, faid he. Think, alfo, then, 
faid I, that you have acknowledged that it is juft to do what is dif- 
advantageous to governors, and the more powerful ; fmce governors 
unwiUingly enjoin what is ill for themfelves ; and you fay that it is 
juft for the others to do what thefe enjoin. Muft it not then, moft 
wile Thrafymachus, neceffarily happen, that, by this means, it may 
be juft to do the contrary of what you fay ? For that which is the 
difadvantage of the more powerful, is fometimes enjoined the in- 
feriors to do ? Yes, indeed, Socrates, faid Polemarchus, thefe things 
are moft manifeft. Yes, if you bear him witnefs, faid Clitipho. What 
need, faid I, of a witnefs ? For Thrafymachus himfelf acknowledges 
that governors do indeed fometimes enjoin what is ill for themfelves ; 
but that it is juft for the governed to do thefe things. For it has, 
Polemarchus, been eftabliftied by Thrafymachus, to be juft to do what 
is enjoined by the governors; and he has likewife, Clitipho, eftabliftied 
that to be juft, which is the advantage of the more powerful ; and, 
having eftabliftied both thefe things, he has acknowledged likewife, 
that the more powerful fometimes enjoin the inferiors and govern- 
ed to do what is difadvantageous for themfelves ; and, from thefe 
conceffions, the advantage of the more powerful can no more be juft 
than the difadvantage. But, faid Clitipho, he faid the advantage of 
the more powerful ; that is, what the more powerful judged to be ad- 
vantageous to himfelf; that this was to be done by the inferior, tind 
this he eftabhftied as juft. But, faid Polemarchus, it was not faid i'o. 
There is no difference, Polemarchus, faid I. But, if Thrafymachus 
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fays fo now, we fliall allow him to do it. And tell me, Thrafvmachus, 
•was this what yoa meant to fay was jufl ? The advantage of the more 
powerful, fuch as appeared fo to the more powerful, whether it is 
advantageous, or is not. Shall we fay that you fpoke thus ? By no 
means, faid he. For, do you imagine I call him the more powerful 
who misjudges, at the time he misjudges ? I thought, faid I, you faid 
this, when you acknowledged that governors were not infallible ; but 
that in fome things they even erred. You are a fycophant, faid he, 
in reafoning, Socrates. For, do you now call him who miftakes about 
the management of the fick, a phyfician ; as to that very thing in 
which he miftakes ? or, him, who miftakes in reafoning, a reafoner, 
when he errs, and with reference to that very error ? But, I imagine, 
we fay, in common language, that the phyfician erred ; that the ta^- 
foner erred, and the grammarian : Thus, however, I imagine, that 
each of thefe, as' far as he is what we call him, errs not at any time: 
So that, according to accurate difcourfe (fince you difcourfe accurately), 
none of the artifts errs : for he who errs, errs by departing from 
fcience ; and, in this, he is no artift : So that no artift, or wife man, 
or governor errs; in fo far as he is a governor. Yet any one may fay 
the phyfician erred ; the governor erred : Imagine then, it was in 
this way I now anfwered you. But the moft accurate anfwer is this: 
That the governor, in as far as he is governor, errs not ; and, as he 
does not err, he ena(9:s that which is beft for himfelf; and this is to 
be obfei-ved by the governed : So that what I faid from the beginning, 
I maintain, is juft — To do what is the advantage of the more power- 
ful. Be it fo, faid I, Thrafymachus ! Do I appear to you to a6t the 
fycophant? Certainly, indeed, faid he. For you imagine that I fpoke 
as I did, infidioufly, and to abufe you. I know it well, faid he, but 
you fhall gain nothing by it ; for, whether you abufe me in a 
concealed manner, or otherwife, you fhall not be able to over- 
come me by your reafoning. I fhall not attempt it, faid I, happy 
Thrafymachus ! But, that nothing of this kind may happen to us again, 
define, whether you fpeak of a governor, and the more powerful, 
according to common, or according to accurate difcourfe, as you now 
faid, whofib advantage, as he is the more powerful, it fhall be jufl for the 
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inferior to obferve. I fpeak of him, faid he, who, in the mofl accurate 
difcourfe, is governor. For this, now, abufe me, and a£t the fycophant, 
if you are able. I do not fhun you ; but you cannot do it. Do you 
imagine me, faid I, to be fo mad as to attempt to fhave a lion, and a6i: 
the fycophant with Thrafymachus ? You have now, faid he, attempted 
it, but with no efFed. Enough, faid I, of this. But tell me, with 
reference to him, who, accurately fpeaking, is a phyfician, whom you 
now mentioned, whether is he a gainer of money, or one who takes care 
of the fick ? and fpeak of him who is really a phyfician. He is one who 
takes care, faid he, of the fick. But what of the pilot, who is a pilot, 
truly? Whether is he the governor of the failors, or a failor ? The 
o-overnor of the failors. That, I think, is not to be confidered, that he 
fails in the fhip ; nor that he is called a failor; for it is not for his 
failing that he is called pilot, but for his art, and his governing the 
failors. True, faid he. Is there not then fomething advantageous to 
each of thefe ? Certainly. And does not art, faid I, naturally tend to 
this, to feek out and afford to every thing its advantage ? It tends to this, 
faid he. Is there, now, any thing elfe advantageous to each of the arts, 
but to be the mofl perfe6l pofTible ? How afk you this ? As, if you afked 
me, faid I, whether it fufficed the body to be body, or if it flood in need 
of any thing, — I would fay, that it flood in need of fomething elfe. For 
this reafon is the medicinal art invented, becaufe the body is infirm, and 
is not fufficient for itfelf in fuch a flate; in order therefore to afford it 
thint^s for its advantage, for this purpofe, art has been provided. Do 
I feem to you, faid I, to fay right, or not, in fpeaking in this manner? 
Right, faid he. But what now ? This medicinal art itfelf, or any 
other, is it imperfed, fo long as it is wanting in a certain virtue ? As 
the eyes, when they want feeing; and the ears, hearing; and, for thefe 
reafons have they need of a certain art, to perceive, and afford them 
what is advantageous for thefe purpofes? And is there, flill, in art it- 
felf, fome imperfedion ; and does every art fland in need of another 
art, to perceive what is advantageous to it, and this {land in need of 
another, in like manner, and fo on, to infinity ? Or fliall each art 
perceive what is advantageous to itfelf; and fland in need neither of itfelf, 
nor of another, to perceive what is for its advantage, with reference to its 
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own imperfcdioii ? For there is no imperfe6lion, nor error, in any art. 
Nor does it belong to it to feek what is advantageous to any thing, but to 
that of which it is the art. But it is, itlelf, infallible, and pure, being in 
the right. So long as each art is an accurate whole, whatever it is. And 
confider now, according to that accurate difcourfe, whether it be thus, or 
othcrwife- Thus, faid he, it appears. The medicinal art, then, faid I, 
does not consider what is advantageous to the medicinal art, but to the 
body- Yes, faid be. Nor the art of managing horfes, what is advanta- 
geous for that art ; but what is advantageous for horfes. Nor does any 
other art confider what is advantageous for itfelf, (for it hath no need,) 
but what is advantageous for that of which it is the art ? So, replied he, 
it appears, Biit, Thraf} machus, the arts rule and govern that of which 
they are the arts. He yielded this, but with great difficulty. No fcience, 
then, confiders the advantage of the more powerful, nor enjoins it ; but 
that of the inferior, and of what is governed. He confented to thefe 
things at laft, though he attempted to contend about them, but afterwards 
he confented. Why, then, faid I, no phyfician, fo far as he is a phyfician, 
confiders what is advantageous for the phyfician, nor enjoins it ; but what 
it advantageous for the fick ; for it has been agreed, that the accurate 
phyfician is one who takes care of fick bodies, and not an amaffer of 
wealth. Has it not been agreed ? He affented. And likewife that the 
accurate pilot is the governor of the failors, and not a failor ? It has 
been agreed. Such a pilot, then, and governor will not confider and 
enjoin what is the advantage of the pilot, but what is advantageous to the 
failor, and the governed. He confented, with difficulty. Nor, yet, 
Thraf^machus, faid I, does any other, in any government, as far as he is 
a governor, confider or enjoin his own advantage, but that of the 
governed, and of thofe to whom he miniflers ; and, with an eye to this, 
and to what is advantageous and fuitable to this, he both fays what he 
fays, and does what he does. When we were at this part of the difcourfe, 
and it was evident to all that the definition of what was jufl^, ftood now 
on the contrary fic'e, Thrafymachus, inflead of replying. Tell me, faid 
he, Socrates, have you a nurfe ? What, faid I, ought you not rather to 
anfwer, than afk fuch things ? Bccaufe, faid he, flie negledts you when 
your nofe is fluffed, and does not wipe it when it nee.ds it, you who 
4 underfland 
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vinderfland neither what is meant by fheep, nor by (hcpherd. For 
what now is all this ? faid I. Becaufe you think that fhepherds, and 
neatherds, ought to confider the good of the fheep, or oxen, to fatten 
them, and to minirtcr to them, having in their eye, fomething be- 
fides their mafher's good and their own. And you fancy that thofe 
who govern in cities, thofe who govern truly, are fomehow otherwife 
affected towards the governed than one is towards fheep ; and that 
they are attentive, day and night, to fomewhat elfe than tis, how 
they fhall be' gainers themfelves ; and fo far are you from the notion 
of the juft and of juftice, and of the imjuft and injuftice, that you 
-do not know that both juftice and the jufi: are, in reality, a foreign 
good, the advantage of the more powerful, and of the governor ; but 
properly, the hurt of the fubje6l, and the inferior; SitiA injuftice is the 
contrary. And juftice governs fuch as are truly funple and juft ; and 
the governed do what is for the governor's advantage, he being more 
powerful, and miniftering to him, promote his happinefs, but by no 
means their own. You muft thus confider it, moll: fimple Socrates! 
that, on all occafions, the juft man gets lefs than the unjuft. Firft, in 
co-partnerfhips with one another, where the one joins in company 
with the other, you never can find, on the difTolving of the company, 
that the juft man gets more than the unjuft, but lefs : Then, in civil 
affairs, where there are taxes to be paid from equal fubftance; the juft 
man pays more, the other lefs« But when there is any thing to be gained, 
the one gains nothing, but the gain of the other is great : For, when each of 
them governs in any public magiftracy^ this, if no other lofs, befals the juft 
man, that his domeftic affairs, at leaft, are in a worfe fituation through his 
negle6l ; and that he gains nothing from the public, becaufe he is juft : 
Add to this, that he comes to be hated by his domeftics and acquaint- 
ance, when at no time he will ferve them beyond what is jufl ; Jiut 
all thefe things are quite otherwile with the unjuft; fuch an one, I 
mean, as I now mentioned ; one who has it greatly in his power 
to become rich. Confider him, then, if you would judge how n:uch 
more it is for his piivate advantage to be unjuft than juft, and you 
will moft eafily underftand it if you come to the moft finifhed in- 
jufHce; fuch as renders the unjuft man moft happy, but the injured, 
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and thofe ^yho are unwilling to do injuftice, mofl wretched ; and that 
is tyranny, which takes away the goods of others, both by fecret fraud, 
and by open violence ; both things facred and holy, both private and 
public, and thefe not by degrees, but all at once. In all particular 
cafes of fuch crimes, when one, committing injuftice, is not con- 
cealed, he is punifhed, and fufFers the greateft ignominy. P'or accord- 
ing to the feveral kinds of the wickednefs they commit, they are called 
facrilegious, robbers, houfe-breakers, pilferers, thieves. But when any 
one, befides thefe thefts of the fubftance of his citizens, fhall fteal and 
enflave the citizens themfelves ; inftead of thofe difgraceful names, he 
is called happy and bled; not by his citizens alone, but likewife by 
others, as many as are informed that he has committed the mofl con- 
fummate w^ickednefs. For fuch as revile wickednefs, revile it not 
becaufe they are afraid of doing, but becaufe they are afraid of fuffer- 
ing, unjuft -things. And thus, Socrates, injuftice, when in fufficient 
meafure, is both more powerful, more free, and hath more abfolute 
command than juftice : and, (as I faid at the beginning,) the advantage 
of the more powerful, is juftice ; but injuftice is the profit and advan- 
tage of onefelf. Thrafymachus having faid thefe things, inclined to 
go away ; like a bath-keeper after he had poured into our ears this 
rapid and long difcourfe. Thefe, however, who were prefent, would 
not fuffer him, but forced him to ftay, and give an account of what he had 
faid. I too myfelf earneftly entreated him, and faid, divine Thrafymachus ! 
after throwing in upon us fo ftrange a difcourfe, do you intend to go away 
before you teach us fufficiently, or learn yourlelf, whether the cafe be as 
you fay, or otherwnfe ? Do you imagine you attempt to determine a fmall 
matter, and not the guide of life, by which, each of us being conduced, 
may lead the moft happy hfe. But 1 imagine, faid Thrafymachus, 
that this is otherwife. You feem truly, faid I, to care nothing for 
us ; nor to be any way concerned, whether we ftiall live well or ill, 
whilft we are ignorant of what you fay you know ; But, good Thrafy- 
machus, be readily difpofed to (how it alfo to us, nor will the favour be 
ill placed, whatever you fhall beftow on fo many of us as arc now prefent. 
And I, for my own part, tell you, that I am not perfuaded, nor do 1 
think that injuftice is more profitable than juftice ; not although it fliould 
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be permitted to exert itfelf, and be no way Hindered from doing whatever 
it (hould incline. But, good Thrafymachus, let him be unjuft, let him 
be able to do nnjuftly, either in fecret, or by force, yet will you not 
perfuade me at leafl that injuftice is more profitable than juftice, and 
probably fome other of us here is of the fame mind, and I am not (ingle. 
Convince us then, blefl: Thrafymachus ! that we imagine wrong, when 
we value juftice more than injuftice. But how, faid he, fhall 1 convince 
you ? For, if I have not convinced you by what I have faid already, 
what fhall I further do for you ? fliall 1 enter into your foul, and put my 
reafoning within you ? God forbid, faid I, you fliall not do that. But, 
firft of all, whatever you have faid, abide by it : or, if you do change, 
change openly ; and do not deceive us. For now you fee, Thrafymachus, 
(for let us flill confider what is faid above,) that when you firfl defined the 
true phyficlan, you did not afterwards think it needful that the true 
fhepherd fhould, flridlly, upon the like principles, keep his flock ; but you 
fancy that, as a fliepherd, he may feed his flock, not regarding what is 
befl for the fheep, but as fome glutton, who is going to feafl on them at 
Ibme entertainment ; or yet to difpofe of them as a merchant ; and not a 
fliepherd. ' But the fhepherd-art hath certainly no other care, but of that 
for which It is ordained, to afford it what is befl :- for its own affairs are 
already fufficiently provided for ; fo as to be in the very beft flate while it 
needs nothing of the fhepherd-art. In the fame manner, I at leafl 
imagined, there was a neceflity for agreeing with us in this, that every 
government, in as far as it is government, confiders what is befl for 
nothing elfe but for the governed, and thofe under its charge ; both in 
political and private government. But do you imagine that governors 
in cities, fuch as are truly governors, govern willingly ? Truly, faid he, 
as for that, I not only Imagine it, but am quite certain. Why now, faid 
I, Thrafymachus, do you not perceive, as to all other governments, that 
no one undertakes them willingly, but they alk a reward ; as the profit 
arifing from governing is not to be to themfelves, but to the governed ? ' 
Or, tell me this now ? do not we fay that every particular art is in this 
diflind, in having a dlflindt power? And now, blefl Thrafymachus, 
anfwer not differently from your fentiments, that we may make fome 
progrefs. In this, faid he, it is diflinft. And does not each of them 
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afford us a certain dlllindl advantage, and not a coinnion one ? As the 
medicinal affords health, the pilot art, prelervation in failing ; and the 
others in like manner. Certainly. And does not the mercenary art afford 
a reward, for this is its power ? Or, do you call both the medicinal art,, 
and the pilot art, one and the fame ? Or, rather, if you will define them 
accurately, as you propofed ; though one in piloting recover his health, 
becaufc failing agrees with him, you will not the more on this account 
call it the medicinal art ? No, indeed, faid he* Nor will you,, I imagine, 
call the mercenary art the medicinal, though one^ in gaining a reward, 
.recover his health* No, indeed. What now ? Will you call the medi- 
cinal, the mercenary art, if one in performing a cure gain a reward? 
No, faid he. Have we not acknowledged, then, that there is a diflin6l 
advantage of every art ? Be it fo, faid he. What is that advantage, then,, 
with which all artifts in common are advantaged ? It is plain it mufl be 
in ufing fomcthing common to all that they are advantaged by it. It 
feems fo, iaid he. Yet we fay that artifls are profited in receiving a 
reward arifing to them from tlie increafe of a lucrative artr He agreed 
with difficulty. Has not, then, every one this advantage in his art, the 
receiving a reward* Yet, if we are to confider accurately, the medicinal* 
art produces health, and the mercenary art a reward ; mafonry, a houfe,. 
and, the mercenary art accompanying it, a reward. And all the others,, 
in like manner, every one produces its own work, and benefits that for 
which it was ordained ; but, if it meet not with a reward,, what is the 
artifl: advantaged by his art ? It does not appear, faid he. But does he 
then no fervice when he works without reward ? I think he does. Is not 
this, then, now evident, Thrafymachus, that no art, nor government,, 
provides what is advantageous for itfelf; but, as I faid long ago, provides 
and enjoins what is advantageous for the governed ; having in view the 
profit of the inferior, and not that of the more powerful. And, for thefe 
reafbns, friend Thrafymachus, 1 likewife faid now, that no one is willing 
to govern, and to undertake to redify the ills of others,, but afks a reward; 
for it ; becaufe, whoever will perform the art handfomcly, never adls what 
is befl for himiclf, in ruling according to art, but what is befl: for the 
governed ; and on this account, it feems, a reward mufl be given to ihofc 
who fhall be willing to govern ; either money, or honour ; or punifhment, 
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if they will not govern. How iav you, Socrates, faid Glanco ; two of the 
rewards I underftand ; but this punifliment you fpeak of, and here you 
mention it in place of a reward, I know not. You know not,, then, faid 
I, the reward of the beft of men, on account of which the mofl: worthy 
govern, when they confent to govern. Or, do you not know, that to be 
ambitious and covetous, is both deemed a reproach, and really is fo ? I 
know, faid he. For thofe reafons, then, faid I, good men are not willing 
to govern, neither for money, nor for honour; for they are neither willing 
to be called mercenary, in openly receiving a reward for governing, nor to 
be called thieves, in taking, clandeflinely from thofe under their govern- 
ment ; as little are they willing, to govern for honour,, for they are not 
ambitious. — Of neccffity then, there muft be laid on them a fine, 
that they may confent to govern. And hence, it feems,. it hath, 
been acounted difhonourable to enter on government willingly, and not 
by conftraint. And the greateft part of the punifhment is to be governed 
by a bafe perfon, if one himfelf is not willing to govern : and the good feem 
to me to govern from a fear of this, when they do govern : and then, they 
enter on the government, not as on any thing good, or as what they are to- 
reap advantage by,, but as on a neceffary talk, and finding none better than 
themfelves, nor like them to entrud: with the government: fince it would 
appear that, if there was a city of good men, the conteft would be, not to 
be in the goverment,. as at prefent it is, to govern : And hence it would be 
manifefl, that he who is indeed the true governor, does not aim at his own 
advantage, but at that of the governed ; fo that every underftanding man 
would rather choofe to be ferved, than to have trouble in ferving another. 
This, therefore, I, for my part, will never yield to Thrafymachus ; that 
juf^ice is the advantage of the more powerful; but this we fhall confider 
afterwards. What Thrafymachus fays now, feems to me of much more 
importance, when he fays that the life of the unjuft man is better than 
that of the juft. You, then, Glauco, faid I, which fide do you choofe; 
and which feems to you moff agreeable to truth ? The life of the jufl, faid 
he, I, fvjr my part, deem to be the more profitable. Ihvc you heard, 
faid I, how many good things Thrafymachus jui'l: now enumerated i.'i the 
life of the unjuU ? 1 heard, faid he, but am not perfuaded. Are you willlno-, 
then^ that we ihould perfuade him, (if we be able any how to find argu- 
ments)^ 
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meats), that there is no truth in what he fays ? Why not, faid he. If then, 
faid I, pulling on the other fide, we advance argunnent for argument, how 
many good things there are in being juft, and then again, he on the other 
fide, wc (hall need a third perfon to compute and eftimate what each (hall 
have faid on eitli^r fide ; and we fhall like wife need fomc judges to deter- 
mine the matter. But, if, as now, aflenting to one another, we con- 
fider thefe things ; we fhall be both judges and pleaders ourfelves. Cer- 
tainly, faid he. Which way, then, faid I, do youchoofe ? This way, faid 
he. Come then, faid I, Thrafymachus, anfwer us from the beginning. 
Do you fay that complete injuftice is more profitable than complete juftice ? 
Yes, indeed, I fay fo, replied he. And the reafons for it I have enume- 
rated. Come now, do you ever affirm any thing of this kind concerning 
them ? Do you ^all one of them, virtue ; and the other, vice ? Why not ? 
Is not then, juftice, virtue ; and injuftice, vice ? Very likely, faid he, moft 
pleafa'nt Socrates ! after I fay that injuftice is profitable ; but Juflice is not; 
What then ? The contrary, faid he. Is it juftice you call vice ? No, but 
1 call it, altogether genuine (implicity. Do you, then, call injuOice, cun- 
ning ? No, faid he, but I call it fagacity. Do the unjufl feem to you, 
Thrafymachus, to be both prudent and good ? Such, at leafl, faid he, as 
are able to do Injuflice in perfection ; fuch as are able to fubje6t to them- 
felves flates and nations ; but you probably imagine I fpeak of thofe who 
cut purfes : Even fuch things as thefe, he faid, are profitable if con- 
cealed ; but fuch only as I now mentioned are of any worth. I under- 
fland, faid I, what you want to fay : But this I have wondered at, that 
you fhould deem injuftice to be a part of virtue and of wifdom and juftice 
among their contraries. But I do deem it altogether fo. Your meaning, 
faid I, is now more determined, friend, and it is no longer eafy for one 
to find what to fay againfl it : for, if when you had fet forth injuftice as 
profitable, you had ftill allowed it to be vice or ugly, as fome others do, we 
fhould have had fomething to fay, foeaking according to the received opi- 
nions : But now, it is plain, you will call it beautiful and powerful; 
^nd all thofe other things you will attribute to it which we attribute to 
the juft man, fince you have dared to clafs it with virtue and wildom. 
You conjedure, faid he, moft true. But, however, I muft not grudge, 
iaid I, to purfue our inquiry fo long as I conceive you fpeak as you think; 

for 
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for to me you plainly feem now, Thrafymachus, not to be in irony, but 
to fpeak what you think concerning the truth. What is the difference to 
you, faid he, whether 1 think fo or not, if you do not confute my reafon- 
ing ; None at all, faid I. But endeavour, further, to anfwer me this like- 
wife— Does a juft man feem to you delirous to have more than another juft 
man ? By no means, faid he ; for otherwife he would not be courteous and 
fimple, as we now fuppofed him. But what, will he not define it in a juft 
adion ? Not even in a juft a61ion, faid he. But, whether would he deem it 
proper to exceed the unjuft man and count it juft ? or would he not ? He 
would, faid he, both count it juft and deem it proper but would not be 
able to efFed it. That, faid I, I do not a(k. But, whether a juft man wouW 
neither deem it proper, nor incline to exceed a juft nmn, but would deem 
it proper to exceed the unjuft ? This laft, faid he, is what he would incline • 
to do. But what would the unjuft man do ? Would he deem it proper 
to exceed the juft man even in a juft a6lion ? Why not, faid he, he who 
deems it proper to exceed all others. Will not then the unjuft man defire 
to exceed the unjuft man likewife, and in an unjuft afkion ; and contend that 
he himfelf receive more than all others ? Certainly. Thus, we fay, then, 
faid I, the juft man does not defire to exceed one hke himfelf, but one un- 
like. But the unjuft man defires to exceed both one like, and one unlike 
himfelf. You have fpoken, faid he, perfectly well. But, faid I, the unjuft 
man is both wife and good ; but the juft man is neither. This, too, faid 
he, is well faid. Is not, then, faid I, the unjuft man like the wife and the 
good, and the juft man unlike ? Muft he not, faid he, be hke them, being 
fuch an one as we have fuppofed ; and he who is otherwife, be unlike them? 
Excellently. Each of them is indeed fuch as thofe he refembles. What 
elfe ? faid he. Be it fo, Thrafymachus, Call you one man mufical an<l 
another unmufical ? I do. Which of the two call you wife and which un- 
wife? Icallthe mufical, wife, and the unmufical, unwife. Is he not good 
in as much as he is wife, and ill in as much as he is unwife i Yes. And 
what as to the phyfician? Is not the cafe the fame ? The fame. Do you 
imagine, then, mofi excellent Thrafymachus, that any mufician, in 
tuning a harp, wants to exceed, or deems it proper to have more fkill than 
a man who is a mufician^ with reference to the intention or remiffion 
of the ftrings ? I am not of that opinion. But what fay you of exceeding a 
6 man 
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man who is no miifician? Of necefilty, faid he, he will deem it proper to 
exceed him. And what as to the phyfician ? In prefenting a regimen of 
meats or drinks does he want to exceed another phylician in medical cafes ? 
No indeed. But to exceed one who is no phyficiau ? Yes. And as to all 
Icience and ignorance does any one appear to you intelligent who wants to 
grafp at or do or lay more than another intelligent in the art ; and not to 
do the fame things, in the fame affair, which one equally intelligent \^'ith 
himfelf doth ? Probably there is a neceffity, faid he, it be fo. But what, 
as to him who is ignorant ; will not he want to exceed the intelligent and 
the ignorant both alike r Probably. But the intelligent is wife ? I fay fo. 
And the wife is good ? I fay fo. But the good and the wife will not want 
to exceed one like himfelf ; but the unlike and contrary ? It feems fo, faid 
he. But the evil and the ignorant wants to exceed both one like himfelf 
and his oppofite r It appears fo. Why, then, Thrafynnachus, faid I, the 
unjuft defnes to exceed both one unlike and one like himfelf. Do not you 
fay fo ? I do, faid he. But the juft man will not defire to exceed one like 
himfelf, but one unlike ? Yes. The juft man, then, faid I, refembles the 
wife and the good ; and the unjuft refembles the evil and the ignorant. It 
appears fo. But we acknowledged that each of them was fuchas that which 
they refemblcd. We acknowledged fo, indeed. The juft man, then, has 
appeared to us to be good and wile ; and the unjuft to be ignorant and de- 
praved, Thrafymachus now confefled all thefe things not eafily, as I now 
narrate them, but dragged and with difficulty and prodigious fweat, it 
being now the fummer feafon. And I then faw, but never before, Thra- 
fymachus bluih. After we had acknowledged that juft ice was virtue and 
wifdom, and injuftice was vice and ignorance, well, faid I, let this remain 
fo. But we laid likewife that injuftice was powerful. Do not you remem- 
ber, Thrafymachus ? I remember, faid he. But what you now fay does 
not pleafe mc ; and I have fomewhat to fay concerning it which I well 
know you would call declaiming if I fliould advance it ; either, then, fufFer 
me to fay what I incline, or if you incline to aik, do it ; and I ftiall anfwer 
you '* be it fo,'' as to old women telling ftories ; and fliall aftent and diftent. 
By no means, faid I, contrary to your own opinion. Juft to pleafe you, 
faid he ; fmce you will not allow me to fpeak. But do you want any thing 
further ? Nothing, truly, faid I : but if you are to do thus, do ; I fliall 
4 afk. 
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afk. Aik then. This, then, I afk, which I did jaft now ; (that we 
may in an orderly way fee through our difcourfe,) of what kind is 
jufticc, compared with injuftice ; for it was furely faid that injuftice was 
more powerful and Wronger than juftice. It was fo faid jufl: now, re- 
plied he. But, if juflice be both virtue and wifdom, it will eafily,. I ima- 
gine, appear to be likewife more powerful than injuftice ;. fince injuflice 
is ignorance ; of this now none can be ignorant. But I am willing, for 
my own part, Thrafymachus, to confidcr it not funply in this manner, 
but feme how thus. Might you not fiy that a Hate was unjuft, and 
attempted to enflave other ftates unjuilly, and did enflave them ; and 
had many ftates in flavery under itfelf? Why not, faid he: and the 
bed flate will chiefly do this, and fuch as is moft completely unjuft. I 
underftand, faid I, that this was your fpeech ; but I confider this in it ; — 
Whether this ftatc, which becomes more powerful than the other flate, 
fhall hold this power without juftice, or mufl it of neceffity be with, 
juftice ? With jufticc, faid he, if indeed, as you now faid, juftice be 
wifdom ; but, if as I faid,. with injuftice. I am much delighted, faid 
I, Thrafymachus,, that you do not merely afleat and diflent,. hut that 
you anfwer fb handfomely. I do, it faid he, to gratify you* That is 
obliging in you. But gratify me in this likewife, and tell rne ; do you 
imagine that a city, or camp, or robbers, or thieves, or any other 
community, fuch as jointly undertakes to do any thing unjuftly, is able 
to efteduate any thing if they injure one another? No indeed, faid he. 
But what, if they do not injure one another; will they not do better? 
Certainly. For injuftice, fome how, Thrafymachus, brings feditions, 
and hatreds, and fightings among them ; but juflice affords harmony 
and frienddiip. Does it not ? Be it fo, faid he, that I may not differ 
from you. You are very obliging, moil: excellent Thrafymachus ! But 
tell me this. If this be the worfc of injulVice, wherever it is, to create 
hatred, will it not then, when happening among free men and (laves, 
make them hate one another, and grow feditious, and become impotent 
to do any thing together in company ? Certainly. But what, in the 
cafe of injuftice between any two men, will they not diiTer, and hate, 
and become enemies to one another, and to juft men ? They will be- 
come fo^ faid he. If now, w^onderful Thrafymachus, injurtice be in 
VOL. I. s^ one. 
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one, whether does it loie its power, or will it no lefs retain it? Let it, 
laid he, no lefs retain it. Does it not then appear to have fuch a 
power as this — That wherever it is, whether in a city, or tribe, or 
camp, or wherever elfe, in the firft place, it renders it unable for 
adion in itfelf, through feditions and differences ; and, befides, makes 
it an enemy to itfelf, and to every opponent, and to the juft ? Is it not 
thus? Certainly. And, when injuftice is in one man, it will have, I 
imagine, all thefe effeds, which it is natural for it to produce. In the 
firft place, it will render him unable for a61ion whilft he is in fedition 
and difagreement with himfelf; and next as he is an enemy both to 
himfelf, and to the juft. Is it not fo ? Yes. But the Gods, friend, 
are like wife jufl. Let them be fo, faid he. The unjufl man then, 
Thrafymachus, fliall be an enemy alfo to the Gods ; and the juft man, 
a friend, Feaft yourfelf, faid he, with the reafoning boldly ; for I will 
not oppofe you, 'that I may not render myfelf odious to thefe Gods. 
Come then, faid I, and complete to me this feaft ; anfwering as you 
were doing juft now : for the juft already appear to be wifer, and better, 
and more powerful to ad; but the unjuft are not able to ad any thino-. 
with one another : and what we faid with reference to thofe who are 
unjuft, — that they are ever at any time able ftrenuQuHy to a6l jointly 
together ; this we fpokc not altogether true, for they would not fpare 
one another ; being thoroughly unjuft ; but it is plain that there was 
in them juftice, which made them refrain from injuring one another, 
and thofe of their party ; and by this juftice they performed what they 
did. And they ruftied on unjuft adions, through injuftice; being half 
wicked ; fuice thofe who arc completely wicked, and perfeftly unjuft, 
are likewife perfedly unable to ad. This then I underftand is the 
cafe with reference to thefe matters, and not as you were eftabliftiing 
at firft. But whether the juft live better than the unjuft, and are 
more happy (which we propofed to confider afterwards), is now to 
be confidered; and they appear to do fo even at prefent, as I imagine, 
at leaft, from w hat has been faid. Let us, however, confider it furth- 
er. For the difcourfe is not about an accidental thing, but about this, 
in what manner we ought to live. 

Confider then, faid he. I am confidering, faid I, and tell me ; does 
4 there 
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there any thing feem to you to be the work of a horfe ? Yes. Would 
you not call that the work of a horfe, or of any one elfe, which one 
does with him only, or in the beft manner? I do not underftand, faid 
he. Thus then : Do you fee with any thing elfe but the eyes ? No 
indeed. What now, could you hear with any thing but the ears r By 
no means. Do we not juftly then call thefe things the works of 
thefe ? Certainly. But what, could not you with a fvvord, a knife, 
and many other things, cut off a branch of a vine ? Why not ? But 
with nothing, at leaft 1 imagine, fo handfomely, as with a pruning- 
hook, which is made for that purpofe : fhall we not thefi fettle this to 
be its work ? We fhall then fettle it. 1 imagine, then, you may now 
underftand better what I was alking when I inquired whether the 
work of each thing were not that which it alone performs, or performs 
in the beft manner. I underftand you, faid he ; and this does feem to 
me to be the work of each thing. Be it fo, faid I. And is there 
not likewife a virtue belonging to every thing to which there is a 
certain work afTigned ? But let us go over again the fame things : We 
iay there is a work belonging to the eyes ? There is. And is there 
not a virtue alfo belonging to the eyes ? A virtue alfo. Well then, 
was there any work of the ears ? Yes, Is there not then a virtue 
alfo ? A virtue alfo. And what as to all other things ? Is it not 
thus ? It is. But come, could the eyes ever handfomely perform their 
work, not having their own proper virtue ; but, inftead of virtue, hav- 
ing vice ? How could they, faid he, for you probably mean their having 
blindnefs inftead of iight. Whatever, faid I, be their virtue, for I do 
not alk this ; but, whether it be with their own proper virtue that they 
handfomely perform their own proper work, whatever things are per- 
formed, and by their vice, unhandfomely ? In this at leaft, faid he, you 
you fay true. And will not the ears likewife, when deprived of their 
virtue, perform their work ill ? Certainly. And do we fettle all 
other things according to the fame reafoning ? So I imagine. Come, 
then, after thefe things, confider this. Is there belonging to the 
foul a certain work, which, with no one other being whatever, you 
can perform ; fuch as this, to care for, to govern, to confult, and all 
fuch things ; is there any other than the foul, to whom we may juftly 
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afcribe them, and fay they properly belong to it ? No other. But what 
of this ? To live ; (liall we fay it is the work of the foul ? Mofl 
efpecially, faid he. Do not we fay, then, that there is fonie virtue of the 
foul, like wife ? We fay fo. And fhall, then, the foul, ever at all, 
Thrafymachus, perform her works handfomely, whilfl deprived of her 
proper virtue ? or, is this impoffible ? It is impo/Tible. Of neccffity, then, 
a depraved foul muft in a bad manner govern, and take care of things ; 
and a good foul perform all thefe things well. Of necefllty. But 
did not we agree that juftice was the virtue of the foul ; and injulHce its 
vice ? We did agree. Why, then, the juft foul, and the juft man, fhall 
live well ; and the unjuft, ill. It appears fo, faid he, according to your 
reafoning. But, furely, he who lives well is both bleffed and happy, and he 
w^hodoes not is the oppofite. Why not ? The juft, then, is happy ; and 
the unjuft, miferable. Let them be fo, faid he. But it is not advan- 
tageous to be miferable, but to be happy. Certainly. At no time, then, 
bleft Thrafymachus, is injuftice more advantageous than jullice. Thus, 
now, Socrates, faid he, have you been feafted in Diana's feftival. By 
you, truly, I have, Thrafymachus, faid I ; fuice you are grown meek;r 
and have ceafed to be troublefome : I have not feaftcd handfomely, owing 
to myfelf, and not to you : But as voracious guefls, fnatching ftill what is 
bringing before them, tafte of it before they have fufficiently enjoyed what 
went before ; fo I, as I imagine, before I have found what we firfl inquired 
into, — what juftice is, — have left this, hurrying to inquire concerning it, 
whether it be vice and ignorance, or wifdom and virtue. And, a difcourfe 
afterwards falling in, that injuftice was more profitable than juflice, I could 
not refrain from coming to this from the other : So that, from the dia- 
logue, I have now come to know nothing ; for whilfl I do not know what 
juflice is, 1 fliall hardly know whether it be fome virtue or not, and whether 
he who pofTeffes it be unhappy or happy. 
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SECOND AND THIRD BOOKS OF THE REPUBLIC, 



CONTAINING 

AN APOLOGY FOB TIIE FABILES OF HOMEIR. 



As a very confiderable part both of the fecond and third books of The 
Republic confifts in examining and reprobating the aflertions of the poets 
and particularly the fables of Homer, concerning divine natures, it 
appeared to me that I could not more efTentially benefit the reader than 
by prcfenting him with the following defence of Homer and divine 
fables in general, from the expofition of the more difficult queftions in 
this dialogue, by that coryphaeus of all true philofophers Proclus. For 
in this apology Homer and Plato are fo admirably reconciled, that the 
poetry of the one and the philofophy of the other are in the highefl 
degree honoured by the expulfion of the former from the polity of the 
latter. In fhort, it will be found, however paradoxical it may appear, 
that the moft divine of poets ought beyond all others to be ban ifhed from 
a republic planned by the prince of philofophers. Such readers, too, as 
may fortunately poffefs a genius adapted for thefe fpeculations, wHl find 
that the fables of Homer are replete with a theory no lefs grand than 
fcientific, no lefs accurate than fublime ; that they are truly the progeny 
of divine fury ; are worthy to be afcribed to the Mufes as their origin ; 
are capable of exciting in thofe that underftand them the moil exalted 
conceptions, and of raifing the imagination in conjun6lion with intelle6l, 
and thus purifying and illuminating its figured eye. 

Though I availed myfelf in this tranflation of the epitome made by 
Gefner of this apology, who feems to have confulted a more perfe<a 
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manufcript than that from which the Bafil edition was printed, yet 
I frequently found it necefTary to corredl the Greek text from my own 
conje61ure, as the learned reader will readily perceive. Some of thefe- 
emendations I have noted in the courfe of the tranflation ; but as they 
are numerous many are omitted. 



I. CONCERNING THE MODE OF THE APPARATUS OF DIVINE FABLES WITH 
THEOLOGISTS. — THE CAUSES OF SUCH FABLES ASSIGNED ; AND Ai 
SOLUTION OF THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST THEM. 

Since Socrates accufes the mode of fables according to which Homer 
and Hefiod have delivered do6lrines concerning the Gods, and prior to 
thefe Orpheus, and any other poets, who with a divine mouth, gjGgoi 
o-TOfjictTi, have interpreted things which have a perpetual fameiiefs of fub- 
fiftence, it b neceffary that we fhould in the firft place fhow that the 
difpofition of the Homeric fables is adapted to the things which it indi- 
cates. For it may be faid. How can things which are remote from the 
good and the beautiful, and which deviate from order, — how can bafe and 
illegal names, ever be adapted to thofe natures whofe eUcncQ is charac- 
terized by the good, and is confubfiftent with the beautiful, in whom there 
is the firft order, and from whom all things are unfolded into light, in 
conjundion with beauty and undefiled power ? How then can things 
which are full of tragical portents and phantafms which fubfifl with 
material natures, and are deprived of the whole of juftice and the whole 
of divinity, be adapted to fuch natures as thefe ? For is it not unlawful to 
afcribe to the nature of the Gods, who are exempt from all things through 
tranfcendent excellence, adulteries, and thefts, precipitations from heaven, 
injurious conduct towards parents, bonds, and caflrations, and fuch 
other particulars as are celebrated by Homer and other antient poets I 
But, as the Gods are feparated from other things, are united with the goo d^ 
or the ineffable principle of things, and have nothing of the imperfedlion 
of inferior natures belonging to them, but are unminglcd and unde/iled 
with refpedt to all things, prefubfifting uniformly according to one bound 
and order, — in like manner it is requifite to employ the mofi: excellent 

language 
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lano^uacre In fpeaking of them, and fuch appellations as are full of 
intellect, and which are able to aflimilate us, according to their proper 
order, to their ineffable tranfcendency. It is alfo neceflary to purify the 
notions of the foul from material phantafms, in the myftic intelledual 
conceptions of a divine nature ; and, reje6ring every thing foreign and all 
falfe opinions, to conceive every thing as fmall with refpe6l to the unde- 
iiled tranfcendency of the Gods, and believe in right opinion alone, and 
the more excellent fpedacles of intelled in the truth concerning the 
firft of effences. 

Let no one therefore fay to us that fuch things harmonize with the Gods 
as are adapted to men, nor endeavour to introduce the paflions of material 
irrationality to natures expanded above intelled, and an intelledual 
efTence and life : for thefe fymbols do not appear fimilar to the hyparxes * 
of the Gods. It is therefore requifite that fables, if they do not entirely 
wander from the truth inherent in things, fhould be in a certain rcfpe6t 
ailimilated to the particulars, the occult theory of which they endeavour 
to conceal by apparent veils. Indeed, as Plato himfelf often myftically 
teaches us divine concerns through certain images, and neither any thing 
bafe, nor any reprefentation of diforder, nor material and turbulent 
phantafm, is inferted in his fables, — but the intellectual conceptions con- 
cerning the Gods are concealed with purity, before which the fables are 
placed like confpicuous ftatues, and moft fimilar reprefentations of the 
inward arcane theory, — in like manner it is requifite that poets, and Homer 
himfelf, if they devife fables adapted to the Gods, fhould rejedt theie 
multiform compofitions, and which are at the fame time replete with 
names mofl contrary to things, but employing fuch as regard the beautiful 
and the good, fhould, through thefe, exclude the multitude from a know- 
ledge concerning the Gods, which does not pertain to them, and at the 
fame time employ in a pious manner fabulous devices refpe^ling divine 
natures. 

Thefe are the things which, as it appears to me, Socrates objcds to the 
fables of Homer, and for which perhaps fome one beliJes may accufe 

^ Hypatxis (ignifies the fummit of efience ; and, In all tlie divinities except the firfl: God, 
is the one coafiJered as participated by elTence. See the Introdu6\ion to the Parmcnides. 
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other poets, in confequence of not admitting the apparently monftrous 
figuification of names. In anfwer then to thefc objedions, we reply 
that fables fabricate all that apparatus pertaining to them, which firfl: 
prefents itfelf to our view, inftead of the truth which is eftablifhed in the 
arcana, and employ apparent veils of conceptions invifible and unknown 
to the multitude. This indeed is their diftinguifliing excellence, that 
they narrate nothing belonging to natures truly good to the profane, but 
only extend certain veftiges of the whole myftic difcipline to fuch as 
are naturally adapted to be led from thefe to a theory inacceffible to the 
vulgar. For thefe, inftead of inveftigating the truth which they contain^ 
life only the pretejy: of fabulous devices; and, inftead of the purification of 
intelled, follow phautaftic and figured conceptions. Is it not therefore 
abfurd in thele men to accufe fables of their own illegitimate condud,, 
and not themfelves for the erroneous manner in which they conftdep 
them ? 

In the next place, do we not fee that the multitude are injured by fuch 
things as are remarkably venerable and honourable, from among all other 
things, and which are eftablifhed in and produced by the Gods them- 
felves ? For who will not acknov/ledge that the myfteries and perfe6tive 
rites lead fouls upwards from a material and mortal life, and conjoin 
them with the Gods, and that they fupprefs all that tumult which in- 
finuates itfelf from the irrational part into intelle<5tual illuminations, 
and expel whatever is indefinite and dark from thofe that are initiated, 
through the light proceeding from the Gods? Yet at the fame time 
nothing can reftrain the multitude from fuftaining from thefe all -various 
diftortions, and, in confequence of ufing the good, and the powers proceed- 
ing from thefe, according to their perverted habit, departing from the Gods^ 
and truly facred ceremonies, and falling into a pafTive and irrational life. 
Thofe indeed that accufe the myfteries for producing thefe effedls in the 
multitude, may alfo accufe the fabrication of the univerfe, the order of 
wholes, and the providence of all things, becaufe thofe that receive the gifts 
of thefe, ufe them badly ; but neither is fuch an accufation holy, nor ia 
it fit that fables Ihould be calumniated on account of the perverted con- 
ceptions of the multitude. For the virtue and vice of things are not 
to be determined from thofe that ufe them perverfely ; but it is fit that 

every 
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every thing fhould be eftimated from its own proper nature, and the 
redlitude which it contains. Hcnc€ the Athenian gueil, in the Laws of 
Plato, is of opinion that even intoxication ought not to be expelled from 
a well-inftituted city, on account of the views of the multitude and its 
corrupt ufe ; for he fays it greatly contributes to education, if it is pro- 
perly and prudently employed. And yet it may be faid that intoxication 
corrupts both the bodies and fouls of thofe that are fubjedt to it ; but the 
legiflator does not on this account detra6t from its proper worth, and the 
aid it affords to virtue. 

But if any one accufes fables on account of their apparent depravity, 
and the bafe names which they employ, — fincc things of this kind are by 
no means (imilar to the divine exemplars of which fables are the images, — 
we reply in the fir ft place, that there are two kinds of fables, thofe adapted 
to the education of youth, and thofe full of a divine fury, and which 
rather regard the univerfe itfelf than the habit of thofe that hear them. 
In the next place we muft diftinguifh the lives of thofe that ufe fables ; 
and we muft confider that fome are juvenile, and converfant with fimple 
habits; but that others are able to be excited to intelledl, to the whole- 
genera of the Gods, to their progrcflions through all things, their feries, 
and their terminations, which haften to be extended as far as to the laft 
of things. This being premifed, we muft fay that the fables of Homer 
and Hefiod are not adapted to the education of youth, but that they 
follow the nature of wholes, and the order of things, and conjoin with 
true beings fuch as are capable of being led to the elevated furvey of 
divine concerns. For the fathers of fables — perceiving that nature, fabri- 
cating images of immaterial and intelligible forms, and diverfifying the 
fenfible world with the imitations of thefe, adumbrated things impartible 
partibly, but exprefled things eternal through fuch as proceed according to 
time, things intelligible through fenfibles, that which is immaterial 
materially, that which is without interval with interval, and through 
mutation that which is firmly eftabliftied, conformably to the nature and 
the progreffion of the phaenomena, — they alio, devifing the refcmblances 
and images of things divine in their verfes, imitated the tranfcendent 
power of exemplars by contrary and moft remote adumbrations. Hence 
they indicated that which is fupernatural in things divine by tilings 
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contrary to nature, that which is more divine than all rcafon, by that 
which is contrary to realbn, and that which is expanded above all partial 
beauty, by things apparently bafe. And thus by an afTimilative method 
they recalled to our memory the exempt fupremacy of divine natures. 

Befides this, according to every order of the Gods, which beginning 
from on high gradually proceeds as far as to the laft of things, and pene- 
trates through all the genera of beings, we may perceive the terminations 
of their feries exhibiting fuch idioms as fables attribute to the Gods 
themfelves, and that they give fubfiftence to, and are connedive of, fuch 
things as thofe through which fables conceal the arcane theory of firft 
eflences. For the lafl of the dacmoniacal genera, and which revolve 
about matter, prefide over the perverfion of natural powers, the bafenefs 
of material natures, the lapfe into vice, and a diforderly and confufed 
motion. For it is neceflary that thefe things fhould take place in the 
univerfe, and (hoVild contribute to fill the variety of the whole order of 
things, and that the caufe of their fhadowy fubfiftence,. and of their 
duration, fliould be comprehended in perpetual genera. The leaders of 
facred rites, perceiving thefe things, ordered that laughter and lamen- 
tations fhould be confecrated to fuch-like genera in certain definite periods 
of time, and that they fhould be allotted a convenient portion of the 
whole of the flicred ceremonies pertaining to a divine nature. As there- 
fore the art of facred rites, dillributing in a becoming manner the whole 
of piety to the Gods and the attendants of the Gods, that no part of 
worship might be omitted adapted to fuch attendants^ conciliated tlie 
divinities by the mofl holy myfleries and myftic fymbols, but called 
down the gifts of daemons by apparent pafTions, through a certain 
arcane fympathy, — in like manner the fathers of thefe fables, looking, as 
I may fay, to all the progreflions of divine natures, and haftening to 
refer fables to the whole feries proceeding from each, eftabliflied the 
imagery in their fables, and which iirft prefcnts itfelf to the view, 
analogous to the laft genera, and to thofe that prefide over ultimate and 
material paffions ; but to the contemplators of true being they delivered 
the concealed meaning, and which is unknown to the multitude, as 
declarative of the exempt and inacceflible eflence of the Gods. Thus, 
every fable is daemoniacal according to that which is apparent in it, but 
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is divine according to its recondite theory. If thefe things then arc 
rightly aflerted, neither is it proper to deprive the fables of Homer of an 
alliance to things which have a true fubfiflence, becaufe they are not 
ferviceable to the education of youth ; for the end of fuch fables is not 
juvenile tuition, nor did the authors of fables devife them looking to this, 
nor are thofe written by Plato to be referred to the fame idea with thofe 
of a more divinely infpired nature, but each is to be confidered feparately ; 
and the latter are to be eftablifhed as more philofophic, but the former 
as adapted to facred ceremonies and inftitutions. The latter llkewife 
are fit to be heard by youth, but the former by thofe who have been 
properly condu6ted through all the other parts of learning. 

Socrates, indeed, fufficiently indicates this to thofe who are able to 
perceive his meaning, and alfo that he only blames the fables of Homer 
fo far as they are neither adapted to education, nor accord with the 
r-eftlefs and fimple manners of youth. He likewifc fignifies that the 
recondite and occult good of fables requires a certain myftic and enthe- 
aftic (i. e. divinely infpired) intelligence. But the multitude, not per* 
ceiving the meaning of the Socratic aflertions, and widely deviating from 
the conceptions of the philofopher, accufe every fuch-like kind of fables. 
But it is worth w^hile to hear the words of Socrates, and through what 
caufe he rejc6ts fuch a mythology : '* The young perfon (fays he) is not 
able to judge what is allegory, and what is not ; but whatever opinions he 
receives at fuch an age are with difficulty walhed aw^ay, and are generally 
immoveable. On thefe accounts, care fhould be taken, above all things, 
that what they are firft to hear be compofed in the moft handfbme manner 
for exciting them to virtue.*' With great propriety, therefore, do wc 
fay that the Homeric fables do not well imitate a divine nature ; for they 
are not ufeful to legiflators for the purpofes of virtue and education, nor 
for the proper tuition of youth, but in this refped indeed they do not 
appear at all fimilar to things thcmfelves, nor adapted to thofe that prcfide 
over the politic fcience ; but, after another manner, they harmonize with 
the Gods, and lead thofe who poflefs a naturally good difpofition to the con- 
templation of divine natures; and the good which they contain is not 
difciplinative, but myflic, nor does it regard a juvenile, but an aged habit 
of fouh This alfo Socrates himfelf tcftifies, when he fays, ** That fuch 
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fables ihould be heard m fecrecy, by as few as pofTiblc, after they had 
facrificed not a hog, but fome great and wonderful facrilice.'* Socrates 
therefore is very far from defpifmg this kind of fables, according to the 
opinion of the multitude ; for he evinces that the hearing of them is 
coordinated with the moft holy initiations, and the moft fubtlc myC- 
teries *. For to affert that fuch fables ought to be ufed in fecret with 
Ti facridce the grra^e/f and mofi /lerfe^^ manifefts that the contemplation 
of them is mylUc, and that they elevate the fouls of the hearers to 
fublime fpeculations. Whoever therefore has diverted hlmfelf of every 
puerile and juvenile habit of the foul, and of the indefinite impulfcs of 
the phantaiy, and who has eftabliihed intellect as the leader of his life^ 
fuch a one will moA opportunely participate of the fpe6lacles concealed 
in fuch^like fables ; but he who ftili requires inftrudion, &nd fymmetry 
of manners, cannot with fafety engage in their fpeculation. 

It follows therefore, according to Socrates himfelf, that there is a 
two-fold fpecies of fables, one of which is adapted to the inftrudion of 
youth, but the other is mvAic ; one is preparatory to moral virtue, but 
the other imparts a conjundion with a divine nature ; one is capable of 
benefiting the many, the other is adapted to the few ; the one is commoa 
and known to moil men, but the oth<;r is recondite and unadapted to 
thofe who do not haflen to become perfedly eftablifhed in a divine nature; 
and tlie one is co-ordinate with juvenile habits^ but the other fcarcely 
unfokJs itfelf with facrifices and myftic tradition;. If therefore Socrates 
teax^besus tliefe things, muil we not fay that he harmonizes with Homer 
refpeding fables? But he only rejeds and reprobates them fo far as they 
appear uiiadapted to the hypothefis of his difcourfe, and the narration of 
the education of youth. 

But if it be requifite that legiflators fhoujd in one way be couverfant 
with mythical fidion^, and thofe who endeavour to cultivate more im- 
perfed habits, but in another way thofe who indicate by the divinely- 
infpired intuitive perceptions of intelled the ineffable effence of the Gods 

" The Elcufinian, which Proclus caHs the moft h©ly of the myfterics^ arc likcwife always 
denominated by him nxtran and Suldas informs us that rextm figni-fies a myfterious facrifice,. 
the greatefl and tno/I honourable. So that Socrates in the abof e paflfage clearly indicates that 
fuch fables belong to the moft facred of the myfteries* 
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to thofe who are able to follow the moil: elevated contemplations, we fhall 
not hefitate to refer the precipitations of Vulcan to the irreprehenfible 
fcience concerning the Gods, nor the Saturnian bonds, nor the caftrations 
of Heaven, which Socrates fays are unadapted to the ears of youth, and 
by no means harmonize with thofe habits which require juvenile tuition. 
For, in fhort, the myftic knowledge of divine natures can never fubfifl in 
foreign receptacles. To thofe therefore that are capable of fuch fublime 
fpeculations we muft fay, that the precipitation of Vulcan indicates the 
progreffion of a divine nature from on high, as far as to the lafl: fabrica- 
tion in fenfibles, and this fo as to be moved and perfected and direded 
by the demiurgus and father of all things. But the Saturnian bonds manifeft 
the union of the whole fabrication of the univerfe*, with the intelledual 
and paternal fupremacy of Saturn. The caftrations of Heaven obfcurely fig- 
nify the feparation of the Titanic* feries from the connedkive^ order. By 
thus fpeaking we (hall perhaps aflert things that are known, and refer that 
which is tragical and flditious in fables to the intellectual theory of the divine 
genera. For whatever among us appears to be of a worfe condition, and to 
belongto the inferior coordination of things, fables affume accordingto abetter 
nature and power. Thus, for inftancc, a bond with us impedes and reflrains 
energy, but there it is a contadl and ineffable union with caufes. A pre* 
cipitation here is a violent motion from another ; but with the Gods it 
indicates prolific progreffion, and an unreflrained and free prefence to 
all things, without departing from its proper principle, but in an orderly 
manner proceeding from it through all things. And caflrations in things 
partial and material caufe a diminution of power, but in primary caufes 
they obfcurely fignify the progreffion of fecondary natures into a fubjedl 
order, from their proper caufes ; things firll at the fame time remaining 
eftablifhed in themfelves undiminifhed, neither moved from themfelves 
through the progreffion of thefe, nor mutilated by their feparation, nor 
divided by their diflribution in things fubordinate. Thefe things, which 
Socrates juflly fays are not fit to be heard by youth, are not on that account 
to be entirely rejeded. For the fame thing takes place with refpe6l to 

* Hence, according to the fable, Saturn was bound by Jupiter, wlio is the demiurgus or 
artificer of the univerfe. 

' The Titans arc the ultimate artificers of things. 
3 Sec the notes to the Cratylus. 
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thefe fables, which Plato fomewhere fays happens to divine and all-holy 
dogmas : For thefe are ridiculous to the multitude, but to the few who 
are excited to intelle6tvial energy they unfold their fympathy with 
things, and through facred operations themfelves procure credibility of 
their pofTeiTuig a power connate with all that is divine. For the 
Gods, hearing thefe fymbols, rejoice, and readily obey thofe that in- 
voke them, and proclaim the charaffceriftic of their natures through 
thefe, as figns domeftic and efpecially known to them. The 
myfleries likewife and the greatefl and moft perfect of facrifices (jeXiTai) 
poffefs their efficacy in thefe, and enable the myjftics to perceive through 
thefe, entire, flable, and fimple vifions, which a youth by his age, and 
much more his manners, is incapable of receiving. We mufl not there- 
fore fay that fuch-like fables do not inftrudl in virtue, but thofe that 
objedl to them fhould fhow that they do not in the highefl degree accord 
with the laws pettaining to facred rites. Nor muft it be faid that they 
diflimilarly imitate divine natures, through obfcure fymbols, but it mufl 
be fhown that they do not prepare for us an ineffable fympathy to- 
wards the participation of the Gods. For fables which are compofed 
with a view to juvenile difcipline fhould poffefs much of the probable, 
and much of that which is decorous in the fabulous, in their apparent 
forms, but fhould be entirely pure from contrary appellations, and 
be conjoined with divine natures through a funilitude of fymbols. But 
thofe fables which regard a more divinely infpired habit, which co- 
harmonize things laft with fuch as are firfl through analogy alone, 
and which are compofed with a view to the fympathy hi the univerfe 
between efFe6ls and their generative caufes, — fuch fables, defpifmg the 
multitude, employ names in an all-various manner, for the purpofe of 
indicating divine concerns. Since alfo, with refpe6t to harmony, we 
fay that one kind is poetic, and which through melodies exciting to 
virtue cultivates the fouls of youth ; but another divine, which moves 
the hearers, and produces a divine mania, and which we denominate 
better than temperance : and we admit the former as completing the 
whole of education, but we reje6l the latter as not adapted to pohtical 
adminiflration. Or does not Socrates expel the Phrygian harmony 
from his Republic as producing ecflafy in the foul, and on this account 
feparate it from other harmonies which are fubfervient to education ? 

6 As, 
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As,, therefore, harmony is twofold, and one kind is adapted to erudition, 
but the other is foreign from it ; .in a fimilar manner, likewife, is mytho- 
logy divided ; into that which contributes to the proper tuition of youth, 
aiul into that which is fubfervient to the facred and fymbolic invocation of 
a divine nature. And the one, viz. the method through images, is ad- 
apted to thofe that philofophize in a genuine manner ; but the other, 
which indicates a divine eflence through recondite ligns, to the leaders of 
a more myftically-perfedivc operation ;. from which Plato himfelf alfo 
renders many of his peculiar dogmas more credible and clear. Thus, in 
the Phaedoy he venerates with a becoming filence that recondite aflertion,, 
that we are confined ia body as in a prifon fecured by a guard, and tefli- 
fies, according to the myileries, the different allotments of the foul, when 
in a pure or impure condition, on its departure to Hades ; and again, its 
habitudes, and the triple paths arifuig from its e0eace, and this according 
to paternal. facred inftituilons ; all which are full of a fymbolic theory, and 
of the afcent and defcent of fouls celebrated by poets, of Dionyfiacal f^gns,, 
and what are called Titanic errors, the triviae, and wandering in Hades,, 
and every thing elfe of this kind. So that Plato does not entirely defpife 
this mode of mythologhzing, but conHders it as foreign from juvenile 
tuition, and, on this account, delivers types of theology commenfurate 
with the manners of thofe that are inftruOied.. 

It likewife appears to me, that whatever is tragicah, monflrous, and 
unnatural, in poetical fidions, excites the hearers, in an all-various man^ 
ner, to the inveftigation of the truth, attracts us to recondite knowledgCj^, 
and does not fuffer us through apparent probability to reft fatisfied with fu^ 
perflcial conceptions, but compels us to penetrate inta the interior parts of 
fables, to explore the obfcure intention of their authors, and furvey what 
natures and powers they intended to fignify to pofterity by fiich myftical 
fymbols * . 

Since therefore fables of this kind excite thofe of a naturally more excel- 
lent difpofition to a defire of the concealed theory which they contain, and 

' Such fables, alfo, call forth our unperverted conceptions of divine natures, in which they 
efficacioufly eftablifti us, by untaught facred difciplinesj and, in ftiort, they give pcxfeftion to 
the vital powers of the foul. 
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to an inveiligation of the truth eilabliihed in the adyta* through their ap- 
parent abfurdity, but prevent the profane from bufying themfelves about 
things which it is not lawful for them to touch, are they not eminently 
adapted to the Gods themfelves, of whofe nature they are the interpreters ? 
For many genera are hurled forth before the Gods ', fome of a demoniacal, 
and others of an angelic order, who terrify thofe that are excited to a parti- 
cipation of divinity, who areexercifedfor the reception of divine light, and 
are fublimely elevated to the union of the Gods. But we may efpecially per- 
ceive the alliance of thefe fables with the tribe of daemons, whofe energies 
manifeft many things fymbolically, as thofe know who have met with 
demons when awake *, or have enjoyed their infpiration in dreams, un- 
folding many paft or future events. For, in all fuch phantafies, after the 
manner of the authors of fables, fome things are indicated by others. 
Nor, of the things which take place through this, are fome images, but 
others paradigms ; but fome are fymbols, and others fympathize with thefe 
from analogy. If, therefore, this mode of compofmg fables is daemoni- 
acal, mufl we not fay that it is exempt from every other variety of fables, 
as well that which regards nature, and interprets natural powers, as that 
which prefides over the inftru6lion of the forms of the foul f 

* AJi/vaTe^ is crroncoufly printed in the original for ahi-mi^ 

« Proclus fays this with reference to what took place in the myfteries, as is evident from the 
following cxtraA from his MS. Commentary on the Firft Alcibiades : Ev T«f ayiuruTait twv 
TtSrruv vrpo th; tov ^eov vafovciaf ^aufMvuv x^''*^*''* "^^van ffVfj£o>x>t Trpo^aivovraUf xai Q'\ftn tnraparrovffai rou; 
reXoufispovSf koi acior7tu>9M ruv axfavruv ayadur, mcu ei; tw ifMiv ftcTrpOKoXovfievat' ^la to not o< Stot frapa- 
$ie>svorrcu fjui vpoxifot u; ixtivovf $xexti9i Vfiv raii wkh ruv tiXtrm ppax^^f^^ ^wafiKriv' eu xfi ««*»w <^t 
0)iixtir irpiv ctifta T£>itffOuit tm &a towto xa koyta TrpocrtOno^iVy om rof ^w^a? SfXyovTi; att ruv rtxtjuv 
avarwfftv. i. e. " In the mod holy of the myfteries, before the God appears, certain terreftrial 
daemons prefent themfelves, and fights which diflurb thofe that are to be initiated, tear them 
away from undefiled goods, and call forth their attention to matter. Hence the Gods exhort 
us not to look at thefe, till we are fortified by the powers which the myfteries confer. For thus 
they fpeak : It is not proper for you to behold them till your body is initiated. And on this 
account the oracles (i. e. the Chaldaean) add, that fuch daemons, alluring fouls, feduce them 
from the myfteries." Agreeably to this, Proclus, alfo, in Plat. Theol. p. 7. obferves, Ev rati 
ratv rO^eruv ayidtraroui fairi rou; fMTTMff mv fjiet Tr^mjnv 'xo'hni^ta-i uat voXu/ioffotf rav SrwF vrpodCxtyjiemi 
ytnffu aircxvrav* i. c. ** In the moft holy of the myfteries they fay that the myftics at firft meet 
with the multiform and many-fliapcd genera which are hurled forth before the gods." 

* For vvep, as in tlie original, read i/Traf, 

Us WHAT 
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n. WHAT THE DIFFERENT MODES OF THEOMACHY, OR, THE BATTLES 
OF THE GODS, ARE, AMONG THEOLOGISTS, AND AN INTERPRETATION 
OF THE OCCULT TRUTH WHICH THEY CONTAIN. 

And thus much concerning tbofe forms of fabies according to which other 
poets and Homer have delivered myflic conceptions refpe61ing the Gods, 
and which are unapparent to the vulgar. After this, it follows I think 
that we fhould diftindtly confider the feveral fables in the order in'which they 
are mentioned by Socrates, and contemplateaccording to what conceptions 
of the foul Homer reprelents the Gods fighting, or doing or fuffering any 
thing elfe, in his poems. And in the firft place let us confider this theo- 
machy as it is called, or battles of the Gods, which Homer devifes, but 
Socrates thinks worthy of animadverfion, as by no means adapted to the 
education of youth. For, that there is neither fedition, nor diffenfionand 
divifion, as with mortals, among the Gods, but peace and an inoffenfive 
life, the poet himfelf teflifies when he fomewherc fays concerning Olym- 
pus, that it is a fubflratum to the Gods, whopoflefs every pofilble joy, and 
fpedacles of immenfe beauty : 

The blefled Gods in joy unceafing live. 

What difcord -and war then can find any entrance among thofe who arc 
allotted eternal delight, who are perpetually propitious, and rejoicing in 
the goods which they pofTefs ? But if it be proper that difcourfes concern- 
ing the Gods fhould regard as well their providence as the nature of the 
beings for whom they provide, I think we may interpret as follows their 
oppofition to each other .: 

In the firfl: place, the divided progrefiions of all things, and their fepara- 
tions according to cfTence, fupernally originate from that divifion of firft 
operating caufes ' which is unknown to all things ; and fubfifting according 
to thofe principles which are expanded above wholes, they diflent from 
each other ; fome being fufpcnded from the unifying monad bounds and 
about this dctcrniinii)g their fubfiftence, but others receiving in themfelves 

" Viz. hound and infinit\^ whicli are the higheft principles after the ineffable caufcof all.— 
Szt thePhilcbus, and the Notes to my Tranflation of Ariftotle's Metapbyfics. 
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a never-failing power from that itififiity which is generative of wholes, and 
is a caufe produaivc of multitude and progreffion, and about this eftablifh- 
ing their prujx^r h\ parxis. After the fame manner, therefore, in which 
the firfl principles of things are feparated from each other, all the divine 
genera and true beings have a progreffion orderly divided from each others 
and fome of them are the leaders of union to fccondary natures, but others 
impart the power oifcparation ; fome are the caufes of converjtony convolv- 
ing the multitude of progreflions to their proper principles ; but others 
bound the Jirogrejftons^ and the fubordinate^^;/^rtf//o« from the principles. 
Again, fome fupply a generative abundance to inferior natures, but others 
impart an immutable and undejiled purity \ fome bind to themfelves the caufe 
of fe par ate goods, but others, of thofe goods that are confubjijlent with the 
beings by whom they are received. . And thus in all the orders of being is 
fuch a contrariety of genera diverfified. Hence permane?icyy which eftablifhes 
things in themfelves, is oppofed to efficacious powers ^ and which are full 
of life and fnoiion. Hence the kindred communion of famenefs receives a 
divifion according to Ipecies, oppofite to the feparations of difference ; but 
the genus of fimilitude is allotted an order contrary to diffijniHtude, and that 
of equality to inequality^ according to the fame analogy. And the divifions 
of all thefe are fupernally defined from that duad which fubfifls as a prin- 
ciple, according to which all beings are diflinguiflied by their proper boun- 
daries, proceed with an oppofite divifion to each other from their generative 
caufes, and from their conneaion with each other generate all the variety 
-of fecondary natures. Is it therefore any longer wonderful, if the authors of 
fables, perceiving fuch contrariety in the Gods themfelves and the firfi of 
beings, obfcurely fignified this to their pupils, through battles ? the divine 
genera indeed being perpetually united to each other, but at the fame time 
containing in themfelves the caufes of the union and feparation of all things. 
We may alfo, 1 think, adduce another mode of folution : that the Gods 
themfelves are impartibly coniiafcent with each other, and fubfifl uni- 
formly in each other, but that their progreffions into the univerfe and 
their communications are feparated in their participants, become divi- 
fible, and are thu filled with contrariety; the objeds of their pro- 
vidential exertions not being able to receive in an unmingled manner 
the powers proceeding from thence, and without confufion their multi- 
form 
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form illuminations. We may likewife fay, that the laft orders which 
are fufpciided from divine natures, as being generated remote from firft 
caufes, and as being proximate to the fubje6ts of their government, 
whicli are involved in matter, participate themfelves of all-various 
contrariety and fepa ration, and partibly prefide over material natures, 
minutely dividing thofe powers which prefubfift uniformly and im- 
partibly in their firfl: operating caufes. Such then and fo many being 
the modes according to which the myftic rumours of theologifts are 
wont to refer war to the Gods themfelves, other poets, and thofe who 
in explaining divine concerns have been agitated wnth divine fury, 
have afcribed wars and battles to the Gods, according to the firfl: of 
thofe modes we related, in which the divine genera are divided con- 
formably to the firfl principles of wholes. For thofe powers which 
tlevate to caufes are after a manner oppofed to thofe that are the fources 
of generatmi^ and the connedhc to the fejiarating ; thofe that unite^ to 
thofe that 7nulti/ily the progrefTion of things ; total genera, to fuch as 
fabricate partibly \ and thofe which are cxjiandcd above, to thofe that 
jireftde over partial natures : and hence fables concealing the truth 
affert that fuch powers fight and war with each other. On this ac- 
count, as it appears to me, they affert that the Titans were the antago- 
iiifts of Bacchus, and the Giants of Jupiter ; for union, indivifible ope- 
ration, and a wholenefs prior' to parts, are adapted to thofe artificers 
that have a fubfiflence prior to the world ; but the Titans and Giants 
produce the demiurgic powers into multitude, divifibly adminifler the 
affairs of the univerfe, and are the proximate fathers of material concerns. 
We may alfo conceive that the Homeric fables after another man- 
ner have devifed the battles of the Gods. For, in the firfl place. Homer 
exempts the demiurgic monad from all the multitude of the Gods, and 
neither rcprefents him proceeding to the contrariety of generation, nor 
in any refpedl oppofing it ; but, while this is firmly ef^ablifhed in itfelf, 
the number of the Gods proceeds from it, which number both abides 
and proceeds into the univerfe, and on this account is faid to be divided 

* The form of a thing confidered according to its caufal fubfiftcncc, or a fubfiftencc in its 
x:aufe, is faid to be a whole prior to parts. 
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about the providence of the natures which it governs. In the next 
place, of thete Gods v/hich are dillributed from their father, fome abide 
in him, and have an unproceeding fubfiftence in their proper monad, 
which the poetry of Homer lays are eftablifhed in the abode of Jupiter, 
and together with their father providentially prefide in an exempt 
manner over wholes. That thefc war againfh, or oppofe each other, 
the fable does Jiot even according to the apparent defcription admit. 
But it reprefents thofe Gods as warring againfl each other^ who pro* 
eeeding from the demiurgic monad, fubfide into multiform orders, 
become more partial, and more proximate to the objcdts of their govern- 
ment, and give completion to the angelic or daemoniacal armies, through 
their abundant fy mpathy with fubordinate natures and partial allotment 
of providential energy. For to thefe I think the pafl^ions of the fubjeds 
of their providential care are more allied, fuch as wounds, blows, and 
repercuflions ; an'd, in Ihort, the contrariety of generation is not very 
remote from the administration of thefe Gods. That which is partial 
likewife in the fabrication of things fecondary, and a minute diflribu- 
tion of providence, are adapted to fuch like powers, but not to thole 
which rank as principles, and are exempt from all the obje£ls of their 
providential energy, and fubfirt: as feparate caufes. 

Moreover, (ince the angeHc oiders are fufpended from the goveriL- 
ment of the more excellent genera of Gods, and preferve the charadter- 
iftics of their leaders though in a partial and multiplied manner, they 
are called by their names ; and as they fubfifl: analogoufly to the firft 
Gods, they appear in their progreflions to be the lame with their more 
total caufes. And this not only the fables of the Greeks have occultly 
devifed, — I mean that leading Gods and their attendants fhould be called 
by the fame names, — but this is alfo delivered in the initiatory rites of 
the Barbarians. For they fay that angels fufpended from the Gods, 
when invoked, particularly rejoice to be called by the appellations, 
and to be invefted with the vehicles,, of the leaders of their Icries, and 
exhibit themfelves to theurgifts in the place of thefe leading deities. 
If therefore we refer Minerva, Juno, and Vulcan when engaged in war 
below about generation, and likewife Latona, Diana, and the river 
XauthuSj to other fecondary orders, and which are proximate to divi- 

fihle 
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fible and material things, we ought not to wonder on account of the 
communion of names. For each feries bears the appellation of it« 
monad, and partial fpirits love to receive the fame denomination with 
wholes. Hence there are many and all-various Apollos, Neptunes, 
and Vulcans ; and fome of them are feparate from the univerfe, others 
have an allotment about the heavens, others prefide over the whole 
elements, and to others the government of individuals belongs. It h 
not therefore wonderful if a more partial Vulcan, and who is allotted 
a daemoniacal order, poflefTes a providential dominion over material 
fire, and which fubfifts about the earth, or that he fhould be the in*- 
fpedive guardian of a certain art which operates in brafs. For, if the 
providence of the Gods has a fubje6lion according to- an ultimate divifion, 
being allotted a well-ordered progreffion fupernally from total and uni- 
ted caufes, this Vulcanian daemon alfo will rejoice in the fafcty of that 
which he is allotted, and will be hoflile to thofe caufes which are cor- 
ruptive of its conftitution. War therefore in fuch like genera, a divi- 
fion of all-various powers, mutual familiarity and difcord, a divifible 
iy mpathy with the objedls of their government, verbal contentions, 
revenge through mockery, and other things of this kind,, are very pro- 
perly conceived to take place about the terminations of the divine orders. 
Hence fables, in reprefenting fuch like powers difcordant with and oppof^ 
ing each other on account of the fubjeds over which they providentiallv 
prefide, do not appear to be very remote from the truth. For the paffions 
of the things governed are proximately referred to thefe. 

In fnort, fince we may perceive two conceptions of battles celebrated 
by poets infpired by Phoebus, one of thefe confiders the w^ll-ordered 
divifion of the divine genera about thofe two principles of wholes 
which i/ie one, the exempt caufe of all things, produced, and according 
to the oppofition of thefe principles reprefents the Gods alfo as ading 
contrary to each other. For, whether it 'be proper to call thofe firft 
natures bound and infinity, or monad and indefinite duad, they will 
entirely appear to be oppofitely divided with refped to each other, 
according to which the orders of the Gods are alfo feparated from 
each other. But the other conception arifes from confiderino- the con- 
trariety and variety about the laft of things, and referring a difcord of 

this 
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this kind to the powers that proximately prefide over it, and thus 
feigning that the Gods, proceeding into a material nature, and diftri- 
biited about this, war with each other. Homer, to thofe who confider 
his poems with attention, will appear to fpeak about the former mode 
of divine contention when he fays. 

When Saturn was by Jove all-feeing ihruft 
Beneath the earth: 

and in aaather place ' refpeding Typhon, 

Earth groan'd beneath them ; as when angry Jove 
Hurls down the forky lightning from above. 
On Arime when he the thunder throws, 
And fires Typhaeus with redoubled blows. 
Where Typhon, preft beneath the burning load, 
Still feels the fury of th' avenging God. 

For in thefe verfes he obfcurely figniiies a Titanic war againft Jupiter, 
and what the Orphic writers call precipitations into Tartarus (xararapTa- 
pooae i). But he particularly introduces the Gods warring with each other, 
and difTenting about human affairs, according to the fecond conception of 
divine battles, in which the divine and intelledual difpofition of the 
figments adopted by the poet is worthy of the greatefl admiration. For, 
in defcribing their battles (who though they are allotted a fubfiftence 
at the extremities of the divine progrelTions, yet are fufpended from 
the Gods, and are proximate to the fubjeds of their government, and 
are allied to their leaders), he indicates their fympathy with inferior 
natures, referring a divided life, battle, and oppofition from things in 
fubjedion to the powers by which they are governed; juft as Orpheus 
conjoins with Bacchic images compofitions, divifions and lamentations, 
referring all thefe to them from prefiding caufes. But Homer repre- 
sents the alliance of thefe divifible fpirits with the feries from which 
they proceed, by the fame names through which he celebrates the 
powers exempt from material natures, and employs numbers and 

» Iliad, lib. 2. vcr.i88, &c- 
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figures adapted to their whole orders. For thofe who engage in battle 
are eleven in number, imitating the army of the Gods and daemons 
following Jupiter, and diftributed into eleven* parts. Of thefe, thofe 
that prefide over the better coordination arc contained in the pentad; 
for the odd number, the fpheric*, and the power of leading all fecond- 
ary natures according to juftice, and of extending from the middle to 
every number, are adapted to thofe who defire ta govern more in- 
telledual and perfedl natures, and fuch as are more allied to the one^ 
But thofe of an inferior deftiny, and who are the guardians of material 
natures, proceed according to the hexad, polTeirmg indeed a perfedive 
power over the fubjeds of their providential care through a proper^ 
number ; but in confequence of this number being even, and coordinate 
with a worfe nature, they are fubordinate to the other powers. Nor 
is it wonderful if fome one fhould call thcfe genera Gods, through 
their alliance to their leaders, and fliould reprefent them as warriqg 
through their proximate care of material natures. The oppofition. 
therefore of Neptune and Apollo figniiies that thefe powers prefidc 
over the apparent contrariety of all fublunary wholes : and hence thefe 
Gods do not fight with each other. For parts are preferved by their con* 
taining wholes, as long as they fubfift. But the oppofition of Juno and 
Diana reprefents the oppofite divilion of fouls in the univerfe, whether 
rational or irrational, feparate or infeparable, fupernatural or natural y 
the former of thefe powers prefiding over the more excellent order of 
fouls, but the latter bringing forth and producing into light thofe of aiv 
inferior condition. Again, the difcord of Minerva and Mars repre^ 
fents the divifion of the whole of the war in generation into providence 
fubfifling according to intelled, and that which is perfected through 
neceffity ; the former power intelle6lually prefiding over contraries, and 
the latter corroborating their natural powers, and exciting their mutual 
oppofition. But the battle between Hermes and Latona infinuates the 
all-various differences of fouls according to their gnollic and vital mo- 

* See the Phaedrus. 

* For five is not only an odd, but alfo a fphcric number ; for all its multiplication into itfcif 
terminate in five ; and therefore end where they began. 

3 For fix is a perfect nmnber, being equal to the fuax of all its parts. 
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tions ; Hermes giving perfedbioii to their knowledge, and Latona to 
their lives; which two often differ from and are contrary to each other. 
JLaftly, the battle between Vulcan and the river Xanthus adorns in a 
becoming manner the contrary principles of the whole corporeal fyftem; 
the former alTifting the powers of heat and dryuefs, and the latter of 
cold and moifture, from which the whole of generation receives its 
completion. But fnice it is requifite that all contrarieties (hould end in 
mutual concord, Venus is prefent, producing friendiliip ' in the adverfe 
parties, but at the fame time affixing thofe powers that belong to the 
worfe coordination ; becaufe thefe are efpecially adorned, when they 
polTefs i}mmetry and familiarity with the better order of contrary natures. 
And thus much concerning the divine battles of Homer. 

III. IN WHAT MANNER AN APOLOGY IS TO BE MADE FOR THOSE DI- 
VINE FABLES WHICH APPEAR TO MAKE THE GODS THE CAUSES OF 
EVIL, 

In the next place let us confider how, fince the Gods in the fummit 
of their eflence are particularly charaderized by goodnefs, poetry makes, 
them to be the authors of both evil and good, though it is proper to refer 
to them the principal caufe of what is good alone. For this, Socrates, de- 
monftrating that divinity gives fubfiftence to good alone, but to nothing 
evil, thiftks worthy of animadverfion in the poems of Homer. And it 
ieems that he reprobates the battles of the Gods, as fubverting divine union, 
but condemns what we now propofe to inveftigate, as diminifhing the 
jgoodnefs of the Gods. For, 

Two vefllls on Jove's threlbold ever (land. 
The fource of evil one, and one of good *. 

To this objedion, we anl^'er that there are two coordinations of things in 
the world, which, as we have before obferved, fupernally proceed from 

' That is to fay, though Venus is not reprefented by Homer as adually producing friend fliip 
in the adverfe Gods, yet this is occultly fignified by her being prefent; for flie is the fource of 
all the harmony, friendfliip, and analogy in the anivcrfc, and of the union of form v/ith matter. 

-» IJiad. lib. 24. ver.527. 

the 
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the Gods themlelves. For all things are divided by the biformcd princi- 
ples ' of things, viz. the orders of the Gods, the natures of beings, the genera 
of fouls, phyfical powers, the circulations of the heavens, and the diverfitics 
of material things ; and laftly human affairs, and allotments according to 
jiiftice, thence receive a twofold generation. For, of thefe, fome are of a 
better, and others of an inferior condition. I mean, for inftance, that 
the natural habits of bodies, viz. beauty, ftrength, health, and alfo fucii 
things as, independent of the corporeal conftitution, pertain to fouls, viz. 
power, and honour, and riches, belong to allotments of a better condition; 
but thofe habits and circumftances which are oppofite to thefe, belong to 
thofe of an inferior condition. Thefe things then being neceflarily divi- 
ded after the above-mentioned manner, thofe which belong to the better 
portion it^was ufual with the antient-s immediately to denominate good, 
but thofe of the contrary portion they denominated evil ; yet not in the 
fame fignification as when we call an unjuft and intemperate habit of the 
foul evil ; but as impediments of energies, as darkening our natural difpofi- 
tions, and difturbing the providence of the foul in its tranquil manage- 
ment of human affairs, they admitted them to be evil, and to be fo deno- 
minated, but after a different manner from what are called theevnls of the 
foul. Thus alfo they were accuflomed to call difeafe, imbecility, and a 
privation of the neceflaries of life, evils. And why is it neceffary to adduce 
all poetry as a witnefs of the ufe of this name? For the Pythagoraeans alfo, in 
ftablifhing twofold coordinations* of things in all orders, did not refufe to 
call one of thefe good, and the other evil. Though, how can any one ad- 
mit that the even, the oblong, and motion, are to be enumerated among 
thofe evils which we define as privations of good ? How can we fay that 
the feminine, the genus of difference and of diflimilitude, are contrary to 
jiature ? But I think this entirely evident, that, according to every pro- 
greffion of things, they called the fubordinate feries of things oppofite, evil, 
as deferting the other feries, and being neither primarily beneficent, nor 

* Viz. loufh'I and itifinity. 

^ Thefe twofold coordinations of the Pythagoraeans are as follow : Bound, infinity : the 
odd, the even : the one, multitude : right hand, left hand : the mafculine, the feminine : the 
quiefcent, that which is In motion ; the ftraight, the curved : light, darknefs : good, evil : the 
fquare, the oblong. See my Tranflation of Arlftotle's Metaphyfics,book i. 
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diAant by the fame interval from the one caufe of every thing beautiful and 
good. It is reqiilfite therefore to fufpend thefe twofold coordinations of 
good and evil in the univerfe from the demiurgic monad. P'or the divifions 
of the Gods, and of the genera pofterior to the Gods, depend on that firft 
principle. The caufe likewife of the good and evil which happen from 
fate, and which are allotted to fouls about generation, according to juftice, 
nuifl: be referred to the difpenfator of the univerfe, who alfo fends fouls 
into the region of mortality. For the effefe of fate are fufpended from de- 
miurgic providence, about which the feries of juftice alfo fubfifts, and the 
boundaries of which it follows, being, as the Athenian gueft in Plato ob- 
fcrves, the avenger of the divine law. Laftly, the gifts of fortune, and the 
diftribution of all things according to juftice, are determined according to 
the will of the father. The demiurgus and father therefore of the univerfe 
has pre-eftabli(hed in himfelf the caufe of every thing good and evil, of 
more excellent and fubordinate gifts, of profperous events, and of fuch as 
are impediments to the energies of the foul in externals ; and he governs^ 
all things according to intcllcd:, diftributing to every being fuch things as 
are fit, and referring all things to his own paternal adminiftration. For he 
diltributes to fouls, with a view to good, both things of the better and of the 
inferior coordination ; looking in his diftribution to the perfedion of the 
recipients. 

If thefe things then are rightly afTerted,. we mufl admit the Homeric ar- 
rangement, which places in the demiurgic intellect of Jupiter twofold pri- 
mary caufes of the goods and the ills which he imparts to fouls. For, of 
all the intelle61ual kings, the duad efpecially belongs to the demiurgus 
of the univerfe: (ince, according to the Oracle, "the duad is feated with him; 
and, by his governing all things, and difpofing every thing in its proper 
place, he fliows virtue to be vidorious, and vice to be vanquifhed in the 
univerfe." For wliat difference is there between afferting thefe things,. 
and comparing the demiurgus to one playing at chefs, and fending fouls in- 
to lives adapted to their refpedive natures ? Thefe two fountains therefore, 
of a better and worie condition of things, by which the demiurgus con- 
duds fouls according to juftice, the poet mythologizing denominates tubs^\ 

* For sTfi^w fignifies pcrfuaCon, and flrift>j is a tub. 
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-whether indicating that divinity affigns to every thing its proper boundary 
through hnel\c3.u-d\ ficjfuajion (for inlelled, faysTimasus, is the principle 
of neceffity, periliading it to lead all things to that VNhich is beft), or the 
capacioufnefs of thcfe principles, and their comprehending all-various ef- 
feds. For the demiurgus and father of the univerfe contains unitedly in him- 
felf the difperfed multitude of all that he diftributes to fouls. So that, accord- 
ing to this reafoning, Plato and the Homeric poetry accord with each other. 
For the former fays that it is not proper to make God the caufe of any evil ; 
but the other perpetually produces every thing good from thence : yet, fince 
o-oods are twofold, and each kind benefits thofe by whom it is received, 
hence the Homeric poetry diftributes them into twofold coordinations, 
and, indicating their difference with refpecl to each other, denominates the 
one as abfolutely good, but places the other feparate, as contrary to good. 
But thatw^hat is called evil by Homer is not fuch as that which Plato de- 
nies to be given by the Gods, the poet himfelf declares in the following 
vcrfes ^9 

The Gods on Peleus from his birth beftow'd 

lUuftrious gifts 

With thcfe God alfo evil joiu'd 

What this evil is he immediately tells us: 

No race fucceedmg to imperial fway; 
An only fon, and he (alas !) ordain'd 
To fall untimely in a foreign land. 
See him in Troy the pious care decline 
Of his weak age, to live the curfe of thine 1 

In thefe verfes, it appears that Homer does not make divinity the catife 
of real evils, fince he calls the lofs of a fon, and the being deprived of his 
attendance in old age, evils. But in what manner thefe are evils, we 
have above explained, viz. fo far as they caufe difficulty in the prefent life, 
and forrow in the foul. For, though it is not lawful for thofe who philo- 
fophize in a genuine manner to call thefe evils, yet they appear to be im- 
pediments of a life according to virtue, to thofe who make choice of a 

' Iliad, lib. 24. vcr. 534, &c. 
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pradlical life,- Hence the Arhenian gueft alfo contends that all fuch 
things are, in a certain refpe^l:^ evil to good men, but good to I'uch as arc 
depraved ;■ though he makes God to be the caiifc, both of thefe, and of 
everj thing imparted from the uaiverfc. So that not only Homer, and 
Achilles in Homer afiert thefe. things^ but Plato- himfdf,. and the legiflator 
according to Plato*- 

rV. H^OW THE POETRY OF HOMER S^IEMS TO REFER A VIOtATlON OF 
OATHS TO THE GODS :- THlH TRUTH RESPECTINKi THIS UNFOLDED. 

In the next place let us^^confidcr how leagues and oaths, according tO' 
fhe poetry of Homer, are violated with the will of themighty Jupiter,/ 
and of Minerva ading in fubfeA^ieiicy to fhe wiH of her fatiier : for this 
alfo Socrates reprobates^, a« referrhig the principle of evils to the firfl of 
fhe Godsr 

And here indeed it is worth while efpecially to doubt, how he whey 
mak^s divinity to be the caufe of thefe things^ does not make him to be 
the caufe of the greateft and real evils.. For Homer cannot here be: 
defended by faying, that he rcprefents poverty, difeafe, ami things of this 
Icind, as proceeding from the C^ods, but he afcribes to divinity the caufe of 
thofe things which- are acknowledged by all men to be evils. TimiEus', 
indeed,- in Plato, reprefents the demiurgus as entirely prefcribing laws to 
fouls prior to their deicentinto gei^eration, that he may not be accuied as- 
the caufe of their eonfeq^uent evils ;' but thefe verfes of Homer admit that 
the principle of the greateft evils is imparted to them from divinity, when: 
they have deicended, and are converfant with generation. How then fhall 
we reply to thefcaniniadverfions, fo as to harmonize the do(5lrine of Homer 
with the nature of things,- and the narration of I?lato I We may reply as 
follows : That fables of this kind are not adapted to the habit of youth, 
as has been alferted by us before, aiul we fliall now, and in all that follows^ 
repeat the aflertion. For it is not poflible for yoiuh^ to didinguifh the 
nature of things, nor to refer the apparent figns of truth to an unapparent 
theory, nor to fee how every thing, in the univerfe is accompliflicd accord- 
ing to the will of divinity, through other intervening caufes. But we fhall 
{how that thefe things are agreeable to- the philofophy of Plato. 

The 
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The Athcnran guefl then, m the Laws, fays, ^* that God h the beginnings 
the midcllc, and end of all thiiygs,- and that juflice follows him, takinor 
rengeancc on thofe that defert the divine law : but thefe, as he' informs us^ 
are fach as through youth and folly have their foul inflamed with info- 
lence, and for a certain time appear to themfelves to govern, but after- 
wards fuffer the proper punifhment of their condu6l from juftice, and en- 
tirely fubvert themfelves, their city, aiKl their family." Thefe things are af- 
ierted by the Athenian gueft politically ; but Homer % relating them in a 
divinely infpired manner (grOgar'^^o^O' ^^^^ ^^^^ thofc who have often fin- 
ned, and committed the greateft crimes^ are punifhed for their offences ac- 
cording to the fmgle will of Jupiter, and are deprived of life together with* 
their wives and children'. Ho further informs u<^, that Jupiter firfl of all 
accompliflies this punishment, and in a manner exempt and unapparent ta 
all ; but Minerva in* the fecond place, being fubfervient to and cooperating 
with the paternal providence of Jupiter : for, as Orpheus fays, " fhe is the 
powerful queen of the intelledt of Saturnian Jove *." The fame poet like- 
wife adds, •* that his brain who violates leagues and oaths flows on the 
ground like wine." In confequence, therefore, of thi? violation, fueh 
men fubjedt themfelves to juftice, and render themfelves adapted to punifh- 
ment^ Hence the violation of leagues and oaths is eipecially perpetrated 
by thofe who, prior to this, have dcferved the vengeance of the Gods, who 
juftly govern mortal affairs^ and thus punifh former crimes. But fuch are 
iaid to be moved, and led forth into energy by the Gods themfelves : not 
that the Gods render men who are to be puniflied impious and unjuft, but 
as calling into energy thofe that are adapted to the perpetration of fuch-like 
a6lions, that by once energizing according to their inward habit^ and pro- 
ducing Vnto light the progeny of depraved actions with which they are pre- 
gnant, they may become worthy of punifhment. For we fhould rather fay,, 
according to Plato, that vengeance, the attendant of juiliice, is perfected in 
fuch, than divine juflice itfelf ; fince the jufl and juflice are beautiful things. 
But both he on whom vengeance is inflidted, . and he on whom it is not, are 
miferable. Men therefore, who have committed many and the greatefl 
crimes, and who have a depraved habit which is parturient with greater and 

^ For a h o/xwj, as in the original, read b h 'Oftnpoi. * Aavn yap Koovi^m voou Kpavrupa rtruxrai, 
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more weighty evils, in the fivd place fuflaia vengeance, which appears 
indeed to crufli thole tliat liifFcr it, leading theni to the violation of oath.s, 
but in reality brings them to lufter the puniflimcnt of their crimes, clfc6i:- 
ing that which is fimilar to the opening of ulcers by the furgcon's inflru- 
ment, which produces an increafe of pain at the time, but, by dilcharging 
the putridity and tlie latent humour, becomes the caufe of future health. 
But the poetry of Homer fays that this punifhment, beginning fupernally 
from Jupiter (for juftice, as we have before obferved, follows him, taking 
vengeance on thofe that defert the divine law ), is perfected through Mi- 
nerva as the medium. Fpr the Trojans, feeing into what an evil they had 
brolight themfclves, and that their life was obnoxious to deferved punifli- 
ment, rendered this inevitable to themfelves, by the violation of oaths and 
leagues. 

Again then, it muil: be in the firft place faid that the Gods were not 
the caufes of this tonfufed and diforderly conduct to the Trojans, but that 
they through their own depravity rendered themfelves worthy of an energy 
of this kind, and among thefe Pandarus in an eminent degree, as being 
a man ambitious, avaricious, and leading an atheiflical life. Hence 
Minerva, proceeding according to the intellect of her father, does not 
excite any one cafually to this adion, but is faid to feek Pandarus*, as 
particularly adapted to an avenging energy. 

She ev'ry where the godlike Pandarus explorM*. 

For a man who is capable of doing and fuffering any thing, and who 
alfo oppofes himfelf to divinity, through a certain gigantic and audacious 
habit of foul, is rare, and truly difficult to be found. As therefore phy- 
ficians are not the caufes of cuttings and burnings, but the difeafes of 
thofe that are cured, fo neither are the Gods the caufes of the impiety 
refpeding oaths and leagues, but the habits of thofe by whom it is 
committed. 

In the fecond place, this alfo mufl be confidered, that Minerva is not 

* Pandarus feems to be derived utto rou Travra, 3[jav, that is, as we commonly fay of a very 
Hepraved character, he was a man capable of any thing, 
» Iliad, lib. 4. ver. 81$. 
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faid to prepare Pandarns for the deed, but only to try if he gave hlmfelf 
np to this energy. For divinity does not deftroy the freedoni of the will, 
not even in fuch as are confummately wicked : 

Lycaon's warlike fon, what I fuggefl, 
JFilt thou obey ? 

But Pandarus, incited by an immoderate defire of riches and power,* 
leaps to unjufl: energies, the poet all but exclaiming in the very words of 
Socrates in the Republic', " that many things are extended to fouls from 
the univerfe, which aftonifh the flupid, and caufe them to err refpe6iing 
the eledions of lives/' As therefore the prophet extends a tyrannic life, 
and he who firft choofes this is faid to be flupid, although he by whom it 
was extended was entirely a divine nature ; fo here, when Minerva offers 
to the choice of Pandarus a more powerful and rich condition with 
impiety, or one entirely contrary to this, he makes choice of the worfe. 
And in this cafe Minerva is not the caufe of the elecflion, but the impro- 
bity of him by whom the ele61ion is made. For neither is the prophet 
in Plato the caufe of a tyrannic life, but the intemperance of him that 
chofc it. Hence Pandarus, in obeying Minerva, is faid to fuffer this 
through his ftupidity. For indeed (to fpeak accurately) he did not obey 
Minerva, but the avaricious and ftupid habit of his foul. Though, is it 
not wonderful that Minerva, in this inftance, is not the caufe of wifdom, 
bjt of folly ? But, fays, Plotinus, " Craft is produced from a defluxion of 
intellcdl ; an illumination of temperance becomes intemperance ; and 
audacity is the gift of fortitude." For fuch as are the forms of life, 
fuch alfo from neceflity muft be the participations from more excellent 
natures. Hence fome participate of intelligibles intelledually, others 
according to opinion, and others phantaflically. Others again participate 
©f paffions impaffively, others with mediocrity of pafF^on, and others with 
perfe6l paflivity. But all things are moved by the Gods, according to 
their refpedive aptitudes. So that the violation of oaths did not proceed 
from Jupiter and Minerva, but from Pandarus and the Trojans. This 
a61ion however is fufpended from the Gods, as being the forerunner of 

' See the loth Book. 
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juftice, and as preparing thofc by whom it was perpetrated for the 
perfed: punifhment of their guilt. 

Nor is a divine nature the caufe of true evils to fouls, but the depraved 
habits of thefe are the fources to them of their depraved energies. But 
every energy, though it proceeds with depravity into the univerfe, is under 
the direftion of prefiding Gods, and of a more total or partial providence. 
For it becomes, fays PJotinu^, an unjufh adion to him who does it, fo 
far as pertains to the doing it, but jufl: to him who fuffers for it, fo far as 
he fuffers. And fo far as an adion of this kind is atheiftical, it originates 
from a partial caufe, which gives perfedion to an atlion full of paflion; 
but fo far as it is good, it obtains from prefiding powers its proper end. 
For it is neceffary that the authors of the greatell: crimes fhould fume 
time or other be called to punifliment ; but this would never take place, 
unlefs their depravity received its completion. Many habits therefore, 
remaining unenergetic, render thofe by whom they are pofTefled incapable 
of obtaining their proper cure. Hence, on the Gods coiifulting concerning 
bringing the war to an end, and faving the Trojans, the Goddefs who 
prefides over juftice prevents any energy of this kind, that the Trojans 
may more fwiftly fuffer the punifhment of their crimes ; and Minerva, 
who cooperates with this divinity, excites to the violation of the oath, 
that, energizing according to the whole of their depravity, they may 
receive the punifliment of the whole of it. For neither was it good for 
them to remain without a cure, nor that their latent depravity fhould be 
healed prior to their fecond offences. All their unjufl life therefore being 
unfolded, punifhment follows, correcting the whole of their impious 
condu£k. 

V. THE WHOLE THEORY OF THE FABLE UNFOLDED, IN WHICH 
JUPITER, THROUGH THEMIS, EXCITES THE GODS TO CONTENTION. 

In the next place, fmce Socrates mentions the judgment of the Gods 
in Homer, and the ftrife to which Jupiter excites the multitude of the 
Gods, through Themis elevating all of them to himfclf, let us alfo fpeak 
concerning thefe things. That Jupiter then is a monad feparated from 
the univerfe, and the multitude of mundane Gods, and that he is able 

to 
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to produce all things from, and again convert them to himfelf, has often 
been faid. But fince his energy proceeding to the multitude of Gods is 
twofold, one of which converts and the other moves the Gods to the 
providence of inferior natures, poetry alfo defcribes twofold fpeeches* 
of Jupiter to the God^. According to the firft of thefe, the one and 
whole demiurgus of the univerfe is reprefented as communicating aa 
unmingled purity to the multitude of the Gods, and imparting to them 
powers feparate from all divifion about the world. Hence he orders all 
the Gods to defift from the war and the contrariety of mundane affairs* 
But, according to the fecond of thefe fpeeches, he excites them to the 
providence of fubordinate natures, and permits their divided progreflions 
into the univerfe, that they may not only be contained in one demiurgic 
intelleft, which, as the poet fays. 

None caa cfcape, or foaring run beyond— 

but may energize in the fubjeds of their providential care, according t© 
their own charaderiftics. Hence Jupiter fays to them, 

Each, 38 your minds incline, to either hoft 
Your fuccour lend *. 

But as the progreflions of the Gods are not divulfed from the demi- 
urgic monad, Themis firfl converts them to this monad. 

But Jove to Themis gives command, to call 
The Gods to council— 

that, afting providentially according to the will of their father, they 
may alfo energize according to the judgment of Themis. And the poet 
indeed delivers to us feparate fpeeches of the one demiurgus of the 
univerfe to the junior Gods ; but Timasus reprefents him in one Ipeech 
converting the multitude of thefe Gods to himfelf, and exciting them to 
the providence of mortal affairs, that they may govern all Iccondary 

' For hnwfytofi read hfAvyofias* ' Iliad. Ub« 2o* 
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natures according to judicc. Bat thefe things in no rerpe6l differ from 
exciting them to war, and through Themis converting them to himfelf. 
For thofe wlio prefide over generation govern the war in matter; and 
thofc who energize according to juftice are fufpended from the whole of 
Themis, of whom Juftice is the daughter, and imitate the one demiurgic 
intelled,- to whom it is not lawful to do any thing but what is raoft 
beautiful, as Timaus himfelf allerts. 

VI. WHAT 'the judgment OP THE GODS IS IN THE FABLES OF 
THE POET, AND WHAT DIFFERENCES OF LIVES IT OBSCURELY" 
SIGNIFIES. 

Again, it is not proper to think that the celebrated judgment of 
•the Gods, which fables fay was accomplifhed by Paris, was in reality 
a ftrife of the Gods with each other, under the judgment of a barba- 
rian ; but we ought to confider the eledions of lives, which Plato 
delivers in many places, as fubCfling under the Gods who are the- 
infpedtive guardians of fouls. And this indeed Plato clearly teaches 
us in the Phaedrus, when he fays that a royal life is the gift of Juno, 
a philofophic life of Jupiter, and an amatory life of Venus. Since 
therefore fouls, from among a multitude of lives propofed to them 
from the univerfe, embrace fome according to their own judgment 
and reject others, hence fables, transferring to the Gods themfelves the 
peculiarities of lives, affert that not the diverfities of living, but the 
Gods that prefide over thefe diverfities, are judged by thofe that choofe 
them. According to this reafoning, Paris alfo is faid to have been 
appointed a judge of Miiierva, Juno and Venus ; and that of three 
lives which were propofed to him, he chofe the amatory life : and this 
not w^ith prudence, but recurrii-^ to apparent beauty, and purfuing the 
mm^ o£ that beauty which is intelligible. For he who is truly 
amatory, taking i)ntellc6^ and prudence for his guides, and with thefe 
contemplating both true and apparent beauty, is ao lefs the votary of 
Minerva than of Venus. But he who alone purfues the amatory form 
of life by itfelf, and this accompanied with pafiion, deferts true beauty, 

but 
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but through folly and luxury leaps to the image of beauty, lies about 
it in a fallen condition, and does not attain to a perfedlioa adapted to 
an amatory charafter. For he who is truly amatory and ftudious of 
Venus, is led to divine beauty, and defpifes all that is beairtiflil in the 
regions of fenfe. Since however there are certain daemons with the 
charaderiftics of Venus, who prcfide over apparent beanty, and which 
fubfifts in matter, hence he who embraces the image of beauty, is faid 
to have Venus cooperating with him in all his undertakings, 

Vn. WHAT THE MUTATIONS OF THE GODS ARE, WHICH ARK 
INTRODUCED IN FABLES, AND IN HOW MANY WAYS, AND 
THROUGH WHAT CAUSES, THEY ARE DEVISED. 

Since a divine nature is not only beneficent, but likewife immutable, 
without form, fimple, and always fubfifting according to the fame, and 
after the fame manner, Socrates very properly confiders the following 
verfes of Homer worthy of animadverfion. 

The Gods at times, rcfembling foreign guefts. 
Wander o'er cities in all-various forms '. 

And again thofe refpefting Proteus and Thetis, in which they are 
reprefented as changing their forms, and varioufly appearing. Indeed, 
that fables of this kind ought not to be heard by thofe who genuinely 
receive a political education, is perfedly evident ; fince it is requifite that 
the paradigm of a polity which is to be ftable, fhould be immutable, 
and not obnoxious to all-various mutations. But here alfo it is requifite 
to colled by reafoning the divine dianoetic conceptions of Homer, 
though I am not ignorant that the above verfes are afcribed to one of 
the fuitors, and that on this account the poet is free from blame. For 
neither fhould we think it right to take the opinion of Plato from what 
is faid by Callicles or Thrafymachus, or any other fophifts that are 
introduced in his writings ; but when Parmenides or Socrates, or 

! Odyff. lib. 17. ver. 485. 
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Timasus, or any other of fuch divine men fpeaks, then we think that 
we hear the dogmas of Plato. In like manner we (hould form ai 
judgment of the conceptions of Homer, not from what is faid by the 
fuitors, or any other depraved charader in his poems, but from what 
the poet himfelf, or Neftor, or Ulyfles, appears to fay. 

If any one however is willing to afcribe this dogma concerning the 
mutation of the Gods to Homer himfelf, he will not be deftitute of 
arguments which accord with all facred concerns, with the greatefl: 
facrifices and myfteries, and with thofe appearances of the Gods 
-which both in dreams and true vifions, the rumour of mankind has 
fupernally received. For in all thefe the Gods extend many forms 
of themfelves, and appear pafling into many figures. And fometimes 
an unfigured light of them prefents itfelf to the view ; at other times 
this light is fafhioned in a human form, and at others again afliimes a 
different fhape. Thefe things alfo the difcipline of divine origin per- 
taining to iacred concerns delivers. For thus the Oracles' fpeak : 
"A iimilar fire extending itielf by leaps through the waves of the air; 
or an unfigured fire whence a voice runs before ; or a light beheld 
jiear, every way fplendid, refounding and convolved* But alfo to behold 
a horfe full of refulgent light ; or a boy carried' on the fwift back of a 
horfe, — a boy fiery, or clothed with gold, or, on the contrary, naked ; 
or fhooting an arrow, and landing on the back of the horfe." And 
fuch things as the oracles add after thefe, not at any time attributing 
cither internal change, or variety, or any mutation to a divine nature, 
but indicating its various participations^ For that which is fimple in- 
the Gods appears various to thofe by whom it is feen, they neither 
being changed, nor wifhing to deceive; but nature herfelf giving a 
determination to the charaderiftics of the Gods, according to the 
meafures of the plirticipants. For that which is participated, being 
one, is varioufly participated by intellect, the rational foul, the phantafy, 
and fenfe. For the firft of thefe participates it impartibly, the fecond 
in an expanded manner, tl>e third accompanied with figure, and the 

* Viz. the Chaldaean Oracles. See my ColIc(5^ion of thefe Oracles in the third volume of 
fhe Monthly Magazine. 
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CoMTth with pafTivity. Hence that which is participated is uniform 
according to the fummit of its fubfiftence, but multiform accord- 
ing to participation. It is alfo efTentially immutable and firmly 
eftablifhed, but at different times appearing various to its participants 
through the imbecility of their nature, And not only thefe things 
follow, but that which is without weight appears heavy to thofe that 
are filled with it: "The miferable heart by whom I am received cannot 
bear' me,'* fays fbme one of the Gods. Whence Homer alfo perceiving 
the truth of thefe things through divine infpiration fays concerning 
Minerva : 

Loud crafhM the beechen axle with the weight. 
For ftrong and dreadful was the power it bore*. 

Though here it may be faid, how can that which is without weight be 
the caufe of weight ? But fuch as is the participant, fuch neceffarily 
muft that which is participated appear^. Whether, therefore, fome 
of the Gods have appeared fimilar to guefls, or have been feen in fome 
other form, it is not proper to attribute the apparent mutation to them, 
but we (hould fay that the phantafy is varied in the different recipients. 
And this is one way in which the poetry of Homer delivers multiform 
mutations of immutable natures. 

But there is another way, when a divine nature itfelf, which is all- 
powerful ai>d full of all-various forms, extends various fpedtacles to 
thofe that behold it. For then, according to the variety of powers 
which it pofieffes, it is faid to be changed into many forms, at different 
times extending different powers ; always indeed energizing according 
to all its powers, but perpetually appearing various to the tranfitive 
intclledions of fouls, through the multitude which it comprehends. 
According to this mode, Proteus alfo is faid to change his proper form 

' Pence alfo Homer, Iliad, lib. 20. ver. 131. fays, x^f^^^ ^^ ^w ^ouyB<rGai £vapyci§, — ^i.e, 0*er- 
powering are the Gods when clearly feen. 

* Iliad, lib. 5. 

3 A divine nature muft necefl*arily produce the fcnfation of weight in the body by which it is 
received, from its overpowering energy ; for body lies lite non-entity before fuch a nature^ and 
fails, and dies away, as it were, under its influence. 

ta 
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to thofe that behold it, perpetually exhibiting a different appearance. 
For though he is fuborduiate to the firft Gods, and immortal indeed, 
but not a God ; the miniiler of Neptune, but not allotted a leading 
dignity ; yet he is a certain angelic intclle6l belonging to the (erie^ of 
Neptune, poflefling and comprehending in himfclf all the forms of 
generated natures. Idothea has the firft arrangement under him ; fhe 
being a certain dasmoniacal foUl conjoined to Proteus as to her proper 
divine intellc6l, and conneding her intelledlions with his intclligiWc 
forms. Another number of rational and perpetual fouls follows, which 
the fable denominates Phocae. Hence Proteus is reprefented «s nurfi" 
hering thefe, poetry indicating by this the perpetuity of their nature. 
For the multitude of things which are generated and perifh is indefinite. 
Partial fouls therefore beholding Proteus, who is an intellcdk poffeffing 
many powers and full of forms, whilft at different times they convert 
themfelves to the different forms which he contains, fancy that the 
tranfition of their own intelledions is a mutation of the intelligible 
objeds. Hence to thofc that retain him he appears to become all 
things — 

Water, and fire divine, and all that creeps 
On earth. 

For fuch forms as he pofleffes and comprehends, or rather fuch as he 
perpetually is, flich does he appear to become when thefe forms are 
confidered feparately, through the divifible conception of thofe that 
behold them. 

In the third place, therefore, we fay that the Gods appear to bo 
changed, when the fame divinity proceeds according to different orders, 
and fubfides as far as to the laft of things, multiplying himlelf accord- 
ing to number, and defceading into fubje^ di/lindions ; for then again 
fables fay, that the divinity, which fupernally proceeds into this form, 
is changed to that into which it makes its progreffion. Thus they 
fay that Minerva was affimilated to Mentor, Mercury to the bird called 
the fea-gull, and Apollo to a hawk ; indicating by this their more da?mo- 
aiiacal orders, into which they proceed from thofe of a fuperior rank. 
Hence, when they defcribe the divint advents of the Gods, they en- 
6 deavour 
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deavour to preferve them formlefs and unfigured. Thus, when Minerva 
appears to Achilles % and becomes vifible to him alone, tiie whole camp 
being prefent, there Homer does not even fabuloufly afcribe any form 
and figure to the goddefs, but only fays that (he was prefent, without 
exprefiing the manner in which fhe was prefent. But when they 
intend to flgnify angeiic appearances, they introduce the Gods under 
various forms, but thefe fuch as are total; as for inftance, a humaa 
form, or one common to man or woman indefinitely. For thus, again, 
Neptune and Minerva were prefent with Achilles : 

Neptune and Pallas haftc to his relief. 
And thus in human form addrcfs the chief*. 

Lartly, when they relate dicmoniacal advents, then they do not think 
it improper to defcribe their mutations into individuals and partial 
natures; whether into particular men, or other animals. For the laft 
of thofe genera that are the perpetual attendants of the Gods are 
manifefled by thefe figures. And here you may fee how particulars of 
this kind are devifed according to the order of things. For that which 
is fimple is adapted to a divine nature, that which is univerfal to an 
angelic, ^ud the rational nature to both thefe; and that which is par- 
tial and irrational accords with a daemoniacal nature: for a life of this 
kind is conne(^ed with the daemoniacal order. And thus much con- 
cerning the h)odcs according to which the Homeric fables devife 
mutations of things immutable, and iatroducc various forms to uniform 
natures. 



VIIJ. CONCERNING THE DREAM SENT TO AGAMEMNON, WHICW 
APPEARS TO ACCUSE THE GODS OF FAI-SEHO0J>, AND HOW IT MAY 
9E SHOWN THAT A DIVINE NATURE IS VOfD OF FAL$E»00D. 

It now remains that we ^ak concerning the dream fent by Jupiter 
to Agamemnon ; for Socrates, at the end of his theological types, repro- 

i Jliad. Kb* I. ? Iliad. 2i. ver-^S^. 
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bates this, becaufe the whole of a divine and daemoniacal nature is with- 
out falfehood, as he colledts by demonflrative arguments. But Homer 
fays thar Agamemnon was deceived through this dream. Though, is 
it not abfurd, if this dream is from Jupiter, according to the afTertion 
of the poet, that this alone nearly, of all the particulars which are 
mentioned as deriving their origin from Jupiter, fliould be attended 
\vith fraud i 

in anfwer to this objedlion, we may fay what is ufually afierted by 
moft of the interpreters, that the fallacy had its fubfiftence in the 
phantafy of Agamemnon. For Jupiter in his fpeech to the dream, 
and the dream again in its addrefs to Agamemnon, evidently indicate 
that it would, be requifite to call together a// the army, and to attack 
the enemy with mII his forces ; for this is the meaning of the word 
7roLvcvSiy\<, which is ufed in both the fpeeches. But Agamemnon, not 
underftanding th(i mandate, negledled the greateft part of his army,^ 
and, engaging in battle without the aid of Achilles, was fruftrated in 
his cxpedations through his unfkilfulnefs in judging of divine vifions. 
So that Jupiter is not the caufe of the deception, but he who did not 
.properly underftand the mandates of Jupiter. 

•We (hall alfo add the folution given by our preceptor Syrianus, which both 
accedes to the meaning of Homer and the truth of things. For, if Jupiter is 
reprefentedas providing for the honour of the hero Achilles, and confulting 
how he may deftroy the greateft number of the Greeks, is it not neceflary 
that he muft previoufly comprehend in himfelf the caufe of the deception ? 
For, if Achilles had been afiociated with the army, the Greeks would not 
have been deftroyed, nor would they have been punilhed for their unjufl 
condu<St towards him. It is better therefore to fay that the deception was 
from divinity for the good of the deceived. For good is better than truth. 
And among the <jU>ds, indeed, they ar^e conjoined with each other: for 
neither is intelled without divinity, nor divinity without an intelledual 
effence. But in their participants they are often feparated ; and good is pro- 
duced through falfehood, and truth is fruftrated of good. Whence alfo So- 
crates himiclf, when he is framing laws for the guardians of his republic, 
orders falfehood to be employed, through the opinion of the ftupid, who 
^re not otherwife able to obtain the good whi.h is adapted to their con- 

ditioa. 
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dition. If therefore it be (aid that divinity benefits fome through truth, 
and others through falfchood, and at the fame time leads all of them to 
good, it is by no means wonderful. For, of generated natures, fome 
(ubfift without matter, but others with matter, in which fallacy is inherent; 
or, rather, matter is true fallacy itfelf. So that, in the providence of fouls, 
if they are, as we have faid, varioufly benefited by divinity, fome immateri- 
ally through truth, but others materially through falfehood, fuch providen- 
tial energy will be adapted to the nature of the Gods. 

But, if it be requifite, this alfo may be afTerted, that deception and falfe- 
hood are generated in the participant, and that this takes place according 
to the will of divinity, that he who has aded erroneoufly may through the 
deception become more worthy : juft as that which is material is gene- 
rated in thefe lower regions, but fubfiils according to demiurgic providence, 
that there may be generation and corruption in order to the completion of 
the univerfe. Divinity therefore does not deceive, but he who is deceived 
is deceived by himfelf; and this takes place, according to the will of divinity, 
for the good of him who fuftaitis the deception. For, God making immate- 
rially, that which is generated is generated materially ; and he energizing 
impartibly, that which proceeds from this energy, receives its completion 
partibly; and he fignifying intellectually, falfehood obtains a fliadowy fub- 
fifleQce in the being that receives what is iignified. Bui the divine poet 
himfelf manifefls, that, truth dwelling with the Gods, deception is generated 
from the opinion of the recipients, when he makes Jupiter commanding 
the dream fay — 

All that I order tell mxhpetfia truth. 

How then is there falfehood in divinity, according to Homer? And how is 
divinity the caufe of deception ? Unlefs it fhould be faid he is the caufe in 
fuch a manner, as that neither is the fhadowy fubfiftence of deception in 
thefe lower regions contrary to his will. But the habit of youth is incapa- 
ble of diflinguifliing and contemplating, how, wholes remaining void of evil, 
in the natures which receive them divifibly evil appears ; how, natures 
more excellent than ours not deceiving, we are often deceived ; and how, 
when deceived, we fuffer this according to the will of providence. Hence 
VOL. I, z Socrates 
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Socrates is not willing that young men fliould hear things of this kind, a> 
being incapable of forming properly diftindl opinions of things. 

IX. A COMMON APOLOGY BOTH FOR THE HOMERIC AND PLATONIC 
FABLES, tN WHICH THEY SPEAK OP THE JUDGMENTS IN HADES, OP 
SOULS, AND THE DIFFERENT ALLOTMENTS WHICH THEY RECEIVE 
ON DEPARTING FROM THEIR BODIES, ACCORDING TO THE IDIOMS OF 
THE LIFE IN THE BODY. 

. Having then difcufled thefe things, let us examine what is written in th^- 
third book of the Republic, and, prior to other things, what the poet either 
himfelf afTerts, or introduces another aflerting, mythologically concernhig^ 
Hades; and let us confider whether they contain any thing of truth, and ac- 
cord with the narrations of Plato. What then are we to underf^and, when 
the poet reprefents Achilles as preferring fervitude in the prefent life to 
the poiTeflion of Qwtry thing in Hades ? What is the meaning of thofe dread- 
ful habitations, which are odious to the Gods, of the image and the foul, of 
Ihades wandering without intelled, of lives compared to {hadows, of the 
lamentations of fouls pafTi ng thither, of their being aflimilated to bats, of 
fmoke, a crafhing noife, and fuch like particulars, which the poems of Ho- 
mer contain ? What likewiie are the rivers in Hades, and thofe appellations- 
which are the moft tragical ? For thefe Socrates reprobates, but at the fame 
time adds, what is common to all fables, "that they contribute to fomething 
elfe; but we (fays he) are afraid for our guardians, left from thefe terrible 
relations, they-jjiould think death to be dreadful." 

However, that Socrates himfelf in many places ufes names and -aenigmas of 
this kind, is obvious to every one. For, that I may omit the rivers mentioned 
in the Phaedo, the wanderings of fouls, their anxieties, the three roads, the 
punifliments, the being carried in rivers, the lamentations and exclamations 
there, and the fupplications of injurers to the injured, of all which Plato 
fays Hades is full ; — though thefe things fhould be omitted, yet does not 
what we find written at the end of the Republic accord with the intention 
of the Homeric poetry, viz. the bellowing mouth, Tartarus, fiery daemons, 
the tearing off the flefh of the tyrant Aridacus, and fouls full of duft and 
filth? For, what is there in thefe which falls fliort of the tragical in the ex- 

6 treme ? 
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treme ? So that for the fame reafon thefe alfo are to be rejeQed, or the Ho- • 
meric do6lrine is not to be reprehended. In defence of both therefore, 
whether fome Epicurean or any other endeavours to accufe fuch4ike fables, 
we fay, that the habits of fouls liberated from the body arc different, and 
the places of the univerfe are multiform, into which they are introduced. 
Of thefe alfo fome are fo feparated from mortal inftruments, as neither 
to have any habitude to things of a worfe condition, nor to be filled with the 
tumult which they contain, and material inanity. The vehicles of fuch are 
neceffarily pure and luciform, not difturbed by material vapours, nor thick- 
ened by a terreftrial nature. But others who are not yet perfedly purified by 
philofophy, but are drawn down to an afFe6lion towards the teftaceous 
body, and purfue a life conjoined with this, — thefe exhibit fuch like vehicles 
fufpended from their efTencc to thofe who are capable of beholding them, 
viz. fhadowy, material, drawing downwards by their weight, and attra6l-. 
ing much of a mortal condition. Hence Socrates, in the Phaedo, fays that 
fuch fouls, rolling about fepulchres, exhibit jfhadowy phantafms ; and the 
poet relates that they are impelled along fimilar to fhadows. 

Further flill, of thofe fouls which yet embrace a corporeal life there are 
many differences. For fome live a more pra6lic life, and, not yet deferting 
a life of this kind, embrace an organ adapted to practical energies, from 
which when they are feparated they are indignant ; as was the cafe with 
the foul of Patroclus, 

Which leaving youth and manhood wail'd its fate. 

And when in Hades, they ftill defire an afTociation with this organ, as did 
the foul of Achilles % becaufe he preferred a life on earth to a feparate life, 
according to which he was not able to energize, but very much excelled in. 
an a6live life. Others again, through the infelicity of their condition, eager- 
.ly embrace the teflaceous body, and think that the life conjoined with it dif- 
fers in no refpe^ from the proper life of the foul. Such as thefe the 
<livine poetry of Homer aflimilates to bats, as looking to that which is 

* Heroes are divided into two kinds : thofe that energize according to pra£lical, and thofe 
ihat energize according to intellectual virtue. Achilles was a hero of the former clafs, and 
Hercules of the latter. For an ample account of the chara6lcriftic5 of thefe two kinds, 
fee my Paufanias, vol. iii. p. 229. 

z 2 dark 
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dark in the univerfe, and its very extremity, and which may be denominated 
a ftupendoiis cavern; and as having the winged nature of the foul grofs and 
terreflrial. Is it therefore wonderful that Achilles, who pofleffed pradical vir- 
tue, fhould defire a life in conjundion with body, and which was capable 
of being fubfervient to his anions? For Hercules, being purified through the 
teleftic icience, and partaking of undefiled fruits, obtained a pcrfe^ reftora- 
tion among the Gods ; whence the poet fays of him. 

He with th' immoital Gods delighted lives, 
And beauteous Hebe crowns his joys. 

But Achilles, fince he embraces reditude in practical affairs, and the pre- 
fent life, purfues alfb and defires an inftrument adapted to this life.. Plato 
himfelf, therefore, alfo fays that fouls according to the manners to which 
they have been accuftomed, make choice of fccondary lives. Is not this 
likewife worthy of admiration in the divine tradition of Homer — I mean the 
feparation of the foul from its image, and intelledl from the foul ? Alio 
that the foul is faid to ufe the image ', but that intelled is more divine 
than both thefe ? And again, that the image and the foul may in a certain 
refped be known while yet detained in the body ; and that the foul takes 
care of and providentially attends to the teftaceous body, and, when this is not 
cfFed^d, defires its accomplifhment ; but that intelledl is incomprehenfible 
by our phantaftic and figured motions ? Hence Achilles, on beholding Patro- 
clus fpeaking concerning the burial of his body, was led to believe that the 
foul and its image were in Hades, but that intellect was not there, nor pru« 
dence, by which thefe are ufed. For the energies of the irrational life hafl- 
ened to adopt this pofition, but could not credit the reception of the intellec- 
tual foul in Hades from the vifions of dreams. 

Does it not alfo mofl perfe6lly accord with things themfelves to fay, that 
Xht multitude of fouls depart from their bodies lamenting, and are divulfed 
from them with difficulty, through the alluring life and manifold pleafures 
which they enjoy in them ? For every corporeal pleafure, as Socrates fays 
in the Phaedo, as if armed with a nail, faflens the foul to the body. 

* The irrational part of the foul is the image of the rational, in the fame manner as the 
rational foul is the image of intelle£l. Body alfo is the image of the irrational foul> and 
matter, or the laft of thingf » is the image of body. 

And 
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And fuch fouls after deferring their bodies ufe fhadowy vehicles, which 
are difturbed by the ponderous and terrene vapours' of the Sirens, and 
utter an uncertain voice, and a material found, which the Homeric 
poetry denominates a crafhing noife. For, as the in{1:ruments of afcend- 
ing fouls emit a harmonious found, and appear to polTefs an elegant 
and well-meafured motion, fb the found of more irrational fouls defend- 
ing under the earth is fimilar to a crafhing noife, bearing an image of an 
appetitive and phantaftic life alone. Nor mufl we think that the. 
places in Hades, and the tribunals under the earth, and the rivers 
which both Homer and Plato teach us are there, are merely fabulous 
prodigies : but, as many and all-various places are afligned to fouls afcend- 
ing to the heavens, according to the allotments which are there; ia 
like manner it is proper to believe that placed under the earth are 
prepared for thofe fouls that flill require punifhment and purification.^ 
Thefe places, as they contain the various defluxions of the elements, 
on the earth, are called by poets rivers and flreams. They like wife- 
contain different orders of prefiding daemons ; fome of whom are of 
an avenging, others of a punifhing, others of a purifying, and, laftly^ 
others of a judicial charaderiflic. But if the Homeric poetry calls, 
thefe places 

Horrid and dark, and odious to the Gods, 

neither is it proper to condemn it for this. For fouls are terrified 
through the variety and phantafy of the prefiding daemons which are 
there. The infernal region like wife is extended according to all- various 
allotments, adapted to the different habits of thofe that defcend thither*.. 
It is alfo mofl remote from the Gods, as being the extremity of the 
univerfe, and as pofTefTing much of material diforder, and never enjoy- 
ing the fplendor of the folar rays. And thus mfuch concerning thofe 
verfes which Socrates thinks fhould be obliterated, and fhould by no 

* For ayfiav here read ar/juov. 

» Inftead of reading the latter part of this fentence, and the beginning of the nextj as- 
it is erro ncoufly printed in the original, viz. ^tpofitvuv iropparaTU. Ta Ji tanSiQ, it is ncceiTary" 
to read, as in the tranflation, (^(poi^tvuY. Jlopfuraru h z<m &c. 

nacaos 
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means be heard by thofe whom he educates : for through thefe, iays 
he, the love of the foul for the body will be increafed, and a feparatioii 
from it will appear to be of all things moft dreadful. 

X. WHAT THE CAUSES ARE THROUGH WHICH THE POETRY OF HOMER 
ASCRIBES LAMENTATIONS BOTH TO HEROES AND GODS ; AND LIKE- 
WISE TO THE BEST OF HEROES AND THE GREATEST OF THE GODS. 

It HOW follows that we fhould confider how the poetry of Homer does 
not reprefent one of us weeping and lamenting, when he alfo afcribes 
thefe effe^s of forrow to his heroes, but makes the Gods themfelves to 
weep, for the death of mortals whom they loved ; though, according 
to Plato, Socrates neither wept, nor fufFered any perturbation of mind, when 
his familiars wept on account of his approaching death; but ApolIodorus,who 
wept abundantly, and any other who was fimilarly afFeded, were reproved 
by their mafter. But the divine poet reprefents his heroes immoderately 
lamenting the lofs of their familiars. And, though fome one fhould fay 
that fuch things as the following became Priam who was a barbarian, and 
more irrational in his condu<f]k : 

Roird in the dud he fuppliant callM on all. 
And namM them one by one ' : 

yet is it not abfurd that Achilles, the fon of a goddefs, fhould at one time 
lie fupine, at another prone, and, at another on his fide, and, defiHng his 
head with dufl, weep in a vtry puerile manner } And even if fuch pafTions 
were proper in men who are allotted a mortal nature, yet they ought not 
to be afcribed to the Gods themfelves. Why then is it requifite that 
Thetis fhould fay weeping: 

Ah wretched me ! unfortunately brave 
A fon I bore \ 

For a divine nature is eflablifhed very remote from pleafure and pain. 
But though fome one fhould dare to introduce the Gods affedted in this 

' Iliad. 23. » Iliad. iS. 

manner 
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manner ', yet it is not fit that the greateft of the Gods fhould lament and 
mourn both for Hedor when purfued by Achilles, and for his fon Sarpedon, 
and exclaim refpe6ting both, Ah me ! For fuch an imitation does not 
appear to be in any refped adapted to its paradigms, fmce it afcribes tears 
to things without tears, pain to things void of pain, and in fhort paflion to 
things free from paflion. Thefe things Socrates reprobates in Homer, and 
expels from the education of youth, fearful left fome impediment fhould 
arife, through fuch-like affertions, to a right difcipline according to virtue. 
For education is particularly converfant with pleafure and pain ; which be- 
ing increafed, the legiflator mufl: neceffarily be fruftrated of his proper end. 

To thefe objedions we reply, that fince the poet introduces heroes 
engaged in pradical affairs, and living a life adapted to thefe, he very 
properly reprefents them as afFedled with particular events, and living, 
conformably to fuch affedlions. For to philofophers, and thofe who 
energize cathartically, pleafures and pains, and the mixtures of thefe, are 
by no means adapted ; fince they are feparated from thefe, lay afide all 
the trifling of mortality, and haften to be diverted of the forms of life 
with which they are furrounded from the elements, rapidly withdrawing 
themfelves from material paflions the offspring of generation. But plea- 
fures, pains, fympathies, and a fcene of all-various paffions, are coordi- 
nated to thofe engaged in war, and who energize according to the pafllve 
part of the foul. And how could the vehement about a£lions take place, 
without the impulfe of the appetites ? Priam, therefore^ and***Achilles, 
neither being philofophers, nor willing to feparate themfelves from gene- 
ration, nor living after the manner of the guardians of Plato's republic, — if 
they lament and commiferate their familiars, it is by no means wonderful. 
For the lofs of friends, the being deflitute of children, and the fubverfions 
of cities, appear to warriors to impart a great portion of mifery. The 
accomplifhment of mighty deeds, therefore, is adapted to thefe, as being 
allotted an heroic nature ; and in conjundion with this the pathetic, from 
their being converfant with particulars. 

With refped to the Gods, however, when they are faid to weep for on 

' i. e. Jupiter, who is called the greatejl of the Gods, with reference to the mundane God*, 
of whom he is the demiurgus and father. For, that he is not the firft God, is evident from 
the Cratylus, Timacus and Parmenidcs of Plato ) which fee. 

lament 
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lament thofe that are moil dear to them, another mode of interpretation 
is to be adopted, and which was formerly admitted by the authors of 
fables, who indicated by tears the providence of the Gods about mortal, 
generated, and perifliable natures. For this objed of providential energy 
naturally calling for tears afforded a pretext to the inventors of fables ; 
and through thefe they obfcurely (ignified providence itfelf. Hence fome 
one, in a hymn to the Sun, fays, 

Phccbus, the much-enduring race of men 
Thy tears excite^ 

And on this account, in the myfleries alfo, we myftically aflume facred 
lamentations, as fymbols of the providence pertaining to us from more 
excellent natures. Thetis therefore, and Jupiter, are faid to lament thofe 
moft dear to them, when in extreme danger — not that they are paffively 
difpofed after the hianner of men, but becaufe a certain feparate provi- 
dence proceeds from them, and gifts to particulars. And when the order 
of the univerfe concurs with this divifible providence, the preferving 
energy of that which provides is unimpeded ; but when this order oppofes, 
and that which is the objed of a particular providence, as being a part of 
the univerfe, and allotted generation, fuftains that corruption which is 
adapted to its nature, then fables, adducing the idiom or peculiarity of the 
providence which this obje6l received according to its order, fay that the 
powers \^ho exert this providential energy lament, but not with excla- 
mation : fo that grief with them is a fign of the energy of a particular 
providence about individuals. After this manner, then, we attribute 
lamentations to the firft Gods ; fince the greateft and moft perfed * of 
myftical facrifices (rgAgTai) deliver in the arcana certain facred lamentations 
of Proferpine and Ceres, and of the greateft ^ goddefs herfelf. 

But it is by no means wonderful if the laft of the genera which are the 
perpetual attendants of the Gods, and which proximately attend to the 
affairs of mortals, in confequence of employing appetites and paflions, and 
having their life in thefe, fhould rejoice in the fafety of the objeds of 

" Acutpva fun (ri6ev em vO^^Xrifiuv (lege voXinXnfUiv) ytvof oApw, 

* viz. the Eleufinbn myftcries. 

^ viz. Rhea, who is the mother of the Gods. 

4 their 
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their providence, but be afflidled and indignant when they are corrupted, 
.and ihould fuffer a mutation according to paflions: 

The Nymphs lament When trees are leaflefs foundr; 
But when the trees through fertilizing rain 
In leaves abound, the Nymphs rejoice again— 

fays a certain poet. For all things fubflft divinely in the Gods, btft 
divifibly and daemon iacally in the divided guardians of our nature. And 
thus much may fuffice concerning the lamentations of the Gods. 

XI. WHAT THE CAUSE I« OF THE LAUGHTER ASCRIBED TO THE GOB& 
IN FABLES, AND WHY THE POETRY OF HOMER MAKES THJB GOBS 
TO LAUGH IMMODERATELY AT VULCAN, 

Let US in the next place confider whether fables properly attribute to 
the Gods a paifion contrary to that which we have juft now difcuffed, viz. 
immoderate laughter, and which is thought worthy of reprehenfion by- 
Socrates. 

Vulcan miniftrant when the Gods beheld, 
Amidft them laughter unextinguiih'd rofe *, 

What then is the laughter of the Gods ? aud why do they laugh in 
confequence of Vulcan moving and energizing ? Theologifts, therefore, 
fay that Vulcan, as we have elfewhere obferved, is the demiurgus and 
maker of every thing apparent *. Hence he is faid to have conflrudted 
habitations for the Gods : 

Then to their proper domes the Gods depart, 
Form'd by lame Vulcan with tranfcendent art. 

And this, in confequence of preparing for them mundane receptacles. 
He is alfo faid to be lame in both his feet, becaufe his fabrication is without 

' Iliad, lib. i. circa finem. 

* viz. He is the artificer of the whole of a corporeal nature. PtocIus alfo, fomewhere in his 
comment on the Timscus, afligns another reafon for tlie fi£lion of Vulcan's lamencfs, viz. 
becaufe he is the fabricator of things laft in the progreflions of being (for fuch arc bodies), and 
which are not able to proceed into another order. I prefer this explanation to the former. 

VOL. I. 2 A legs. 
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legs. For that which is moved with a motion about intellcd and prude-ice 
does not, fays Timaeus, require feet. He is hkewife laid to prefide over 
the brazier*s art, and he himfelf energizes working in brafs. Hence, in 
the poetry of Homer, heaven is often celebrated as brazen ; and many 
other particulars confirm this opinion. But (ince every providential 
energy about a fenjtble nature^ according to which the Gods affift the 
fabrication of Vulcan, is faid to be the /[lort of divinity, hence Timaeus 
alfo appears to me to call the mundane Gods junior^ as preiiding over things 
which are perpetually in generation, or becoming to be, and which may 
be confidered as ludicrous. The authors of fables are accuftomed to call 
this peculiarity of the providence of the Gods energizing about the world, 
laughter. And when the poet fays that the Gods, being delighted with the 
motion of Vulcan, laughed with inextinguifhable laughter, nothing elle is 
indicated than that they are cooperating artificers ; that they jointly give 
perfedion to the art of Vulcan, and fupernally impart joy to the univerfe. 
For Vulcan fufpends all their mundane receptacles, and extends to the 
providence of the Gods whole phyfical powers. But the Gods, ei>ergizing 
with a facility adapted to their nature, and not departing ' from their 
proper bilarity, confer on thefe powers alfo their charadteriftic gifts, and 
move wholes by their perfeflive providence. In fhort, we mud: define the 
laughter of the Gods to be their exuberant energy in the univerf-, and the 
caufe of the gladnefs of all mundane natures. But, as fuch a providence 
is incomprehenfible, and the communication of all goods from the Gods is 
neve r-flii ling, we mull: allow that the poet very properly calls their laughter 
unextingulfhed. And here you may again fee how what we have faid is 
conformable to the nature of things. For fables do not aflert that the Gods 
always weep, but that they laugh without ceafmg. For tears are fymbols 
of their providence in mortal and frail concerns, and which now rife into 
exifl:ence, and then perifti ; but laughter is a fign of their energy in wholes, 
and thofe perte6l natures in the univerfe which are perpetually moved with 
undeviating famcnefs. On which account I think, when we divide demi- 
urgic prodndlions into Gods and men, we attribute laughter to the o-ene- 
ration of the Gods, but tears to the formation of men and animals ; whence 

' Inftead of jtat t)ij ^muoi tvjra&noi afiffrafuvotj read xai t»jj otuaas ivsra^ciaj cvx aparrainm. 

the 
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the poet whom we have before mentioned, in his hymn to the Sun, fays, 

Mankind's laborious race thy tears excite, 
But the Gods, laughing, WoffomM into light. 

15 ut when we make a divifion into things celeftial and fublunary, agaia 
after the fame manner wc muft affign laughter to the former, and tears 
to the latter ; and when we reafon concerning the generations and cor- 
ruptions of fublunary natures them fe Ives, we muft refer the former to 
the laughter, and the latter to the tears, of the Gods. Hence, in the 
myfteries alfo, thofe who prefide over facred inftitutions order both thcfc 
to be celebrated at ftated times. And we have elfe where obferved, that 
the ftupid are neither able to underftand things employed by theurgifts 
in fecrecy, nor fidions of this kind. For the hearing of both thefe, 
when unaccompanied with fcience, produces dire and abfurd confufion 
in the lives of the multitude, with refpe£l to the reverence pertaining to 
divinity. 

XIL AN APOLOGY FOR THOSE PARTS IN THE POETRY OF HOMER^ 
WHICH APPEAR IN ALL-VARIOUS WAYS TO EXCITE THE HEARERS TO 
A CONTEMPT OF TEMPERANCE. 

It now follows that we fliould confider whether the poems of Homer 
are inimical to the acquifition of temperance. The grcatcft fpecies there- " 
fore of temperance, fays Socrates, is reverence towards governors ; the 
next to this is a command over the pleafures and defircs of the foul ; and 
there is a third confequent to thefe, which we (hall fhortly after contem- 
plate. Achilles appears to have erred according to the firft of thcfe, when 
he freely fays to the commander of all the Grecian forces, 

Drunkard, dog-eyed, with heart of deer ' ! . 
ButUlyffes according to the third of thefe, when, defining the moft beau- 

' Iliad, lib. I. 

tiftl 
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tiful life, he fays that he particularly approves that polity of mea in which 
there are 

The heav*n-taugKt poet, an4 enchanting llrain ;: 
The well-fiU'd palace, the perpetual feaft,. 
A land rejoicing, and a people bleft ! 
The plenteous board hlgh-heap'd with cates divine. 
And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine ' I 

For In thefe verfes he places the end' of life in^ nothing elfe than variety of 
pleafure, and the gratification of defire. Such then being the objections 
made by Socrates to the verfes of Homer, in anfwer to the fir ft we fay, 
that thofe guardians which he places over his- city,, and who are allotted 
fuch a tranfccndency, on account of their erudition and virtue, over thofe 
whom they govern, demand the moft abundant and the greateft honour, 
both from their affociates and all others ; as they are truly the faviours 
and benefadors of the whole polity over which they prefide : nor is it W 
be fuppofed that the governed will ever fufFer any thing unholy or unjuft 
from them, governing as they do according to intelled. and juftice. But 
the poet neither admits that Agamemnon excells all thofe that are fubjedt 
to.him, in virtue, nor in benefiting others ; but he ranks him among thofe 
that are benefited by others, and particularly by the military fcience of 
Achilles. Very properly, therefore, does he reprefent him as reviled by 
thofe more excellent than himfelf, and confider the general good of the 
° governed, againft which Agamemnon finned, as of more confequence than 
gratifying the paflions of the chief. The poet therefore introduces the 
bcft of the Greeks freely fpeakiag to Agamemoon,, without regarding the 
multitude of foldiers that followed him,, or his naval power. For virtue 
is every where honourable, but not the inftruments of virtue. We muft 
not therefore fay, that he who employs fuch difgraceful epithets fins againft 
the rulers and faviours of the whole army, when they are only fuperior by 
^ the multitude of thofe that are fubjedl to their command, but are far 
inferior in virtue. For even the commander himfelf of fo great an 
army, and fo difficult to be numbered, acknowledges, a little after, ho \<^ 

» GdyfT. lib. lo. at the beginning. . 

much 
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much Achilles excels him in virtue, laments his own infelicity, andU 
fays, 

For I have err'd, nor this will I deny. 
Andi 

That happy man whom Jove ftill honours moft. 
Is more than armies, and himfelf an hofl. 

With rcfpefl to the word*; of UlyfTes, we may fay in their defence, 
that every thing of this kind is interpreted more fymbolically by thofc 
who transfer to otlicr conceptions his wanderings, and who think it pro- 
per to rank both the Phieacians and their felicity ' higher than human 
nature. For, with them the feftival, the dainties, and the enchanting 
fl:rain, have a different fignification from that which is obvious to the 
multitude. It may alfb be faid, that even thofe who do not depart from 
the apparent meaning of the poet, may neverthcleis reply to fuch ob- 
je61ions, and Ihow, in the firfl place, that UlyfCes, the wifeftof the Greeks, 
does not think it fit that pleafure fhould have dominion in well-inftituted 
polities, but worthy joy (^evippocwa)* And how much thefe differ from 
each other, we may learn from Plato himfelf. In the fecond place, 
Ulyffes approves of the whole city becoming harmonized and unanimous 
with itfelf through mufic, being an auditor of fuch melodies as lead to 
virtue. For it is of great confequence to the whole polity, and to true 
erudition and virtue, that he who exercifes mufic among the vulgar fhould 
not be any cafual perfon, but one who derives his knowledge of it fu- 
pernally through divine infpiration, from its prcfiding deity. In the third 
place, fuch harmony, to thofe that partake of it, adds an abundance of 
things neceffary, which the multitude in cities very much require. For 
Ulyffes does not remarkably praifc a life filled with things of this kind, 
but that hfe which is in want of nothing neceffary to mortal exiftence. 
The wifeft of the Greeks, therefore, appears to fpeak conformably to our 
dogmas, and to unpervcrted preconceptions refpeding divine felicity. 
But if Ulyffes thought that he deferves approbation who takes away 
worthy delight, and the difcipline fubfifling through divine mufic, alone 

» See thefe explained in my Hiftory of the Platonic Theology, annexed to my Tranflatlon of 

Proclus on Euclid. 

regard- 
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regarding feafting, and immoderate enjoyments, deftitutc of the Mnle, 
and direds his attention to pleafure, Socrates with great propriety fays 
that tilings of this kind are reoiote from his polity. For it is by no means 
fit that immoderate pleafure, and a life adapted to gluttony, (hould have 
dominion in a city confiding of the happy. 



XIIL WHAT THE CONNEXION OF JUPITER WITH JUNO OBSCURELY 

signifies; what the ornament of JUNO is ; and what the 

PLACE IN WHICH THEY WERE CONNECTED. WHAT THE LOVE OF 
JUPITER SIGNIFIES ; WHAT THE DIVINE SLEEP IS ; AND, IN SHORT, 
THE WUOLE INTERPRETATION OF THAT FABLE. 

To fuch obje6lions tlierefore of Socrates it is not difficult to reply ; but 
a doubt yet remains to be folved by us, greater and more difficult, re- 
fpe£ling the connexion of Jupiter with Junx) ; for this Socrates repre- 
hends, as by no means fit to be heard by youth. For, does it not appear 
to be perfedly impious, to fufped of the greateft of the Gods, that through 
his love to Juno he fhould be forgetful of all his former decrees, fhould 
have connexion with the goddefs on the ground, not waiting to enter 
into her bedchamber, and fhould condefccnd to fpeak in the language of 
humaa lovers ? F'or thefe in the fir A place prefer before all things a 
conjundion with the objeds of their love ; and in the next place fay, 
that they experience the power of love more than in any former time. 
For Jupiter is niadp to fpeak ia this manner in the foUowhig verfes ; 

Ne'er did my foul fo flrong a pafTion prove. 
Or for an earthly, or a heavenly love *. 

And alfo that he loved her more 

Than when, afccnding to the nuptial couch. 
In love they mingled, from their parents hid. 

Our preceptor ' in a moft divinely infpired manner has unfolded the 

» Iliad, lib. 14. » viz. the great Syrianus. 

occult 
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occult theory of this fable ; from whofe writings extracting; as much as 
is Inffcient to the preient piirpofe, we fliall briefly explain the feveral parts 
of the fable, and Ihow that Homer is free from all blafphemy in the pre- 
ceding^ verfes. 

All the divine orders, therefore, proceeding from the one principle of 
wholes, which Plato ufually calls the good^ and from thofe biformed 
caufes proximately appearing after this principle, which Socrates in the 
Philebus denominates bound and infnity, but other wife men have vene- 
rated " y other names ; thefe orders hkewife bcnig divided and feparated 
from each other, in a manner adapted to tie Gods, through thofe lecond 
bif( rmed principles, — th.e interpreters of the truth concerning the Gods 
nfually oppofe in their divifions the male to the female, the even to the 
odd, and the paternal to the maternal genera. But thefe divine orders 
again haftening to union and a connate communion, through the firftcaufe, 
which is the leader of united goods to all beings, hence 1 think the authors 
of fables took occafion in their iymbolical theory to afcribe marriage to 
the Gods, connexions, and a progeny from thefe, and alfo celebrated the 
connexions and conjun6iions of their progeny, till they had perfectly con- 
templated the ^^hole extent of a divine nature, diverfified by fuch like pro- 
greflions and conjundtions fupernally, as far as to mundane natures. As 
therefore, among the Gods prior to the fabrication of the world, they 
celebrate the connexions of Saturn and Rhea, of Heaven and Earth, and 
their cogenerations, in the fame manner alfo, among the fabricators of 
the univerfe, they inform ns that the firll conjun6lion is that of Jupiter 
and Juno ; Jupiter being allotted a paternal dignity, but Juno being the 
mother of every th'ing of which Jupiter is the father. The former like- 
wife produces all things in the rank of a monad, but the latter in con- 
junction with him gives fublillence to fecondary natures, according to the 
prolific duad : and the former is aflimilated to intelligible bound, but the 
latter to intelligible infinity. For, according to Q,\Gry order of Gods, it 
is requiflte that there fhould be primary caufes fubfilling analogcufly to 
thofe two principles. But, to the union of thefe greatefl: divinities, it is 
neceffary that ihcre fhoulJ previoufly fubfifl a onenefs of tranfcendtncy 
of the monadic and demiurgic God, and a perfedt converfion to him of tlie 
generative and dyadic caufe. For the connate communion of m^ore ex- 

6 cellent 
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cellent natures i's after this manner efFe£led, more elevated caufes being 
cdabliflied in themfelves, and in natures more divine than themfelves, but 
fuch as are fubordinate giving themfelves up to thofe that are fuperior. 
Through thefe caufes, as it appears to me, Juno haftening to a connexion 
with Jupiter, perfeds her whole effence, and prepares it with all-various 
powers, the undefiled, the generative, the intelle£tual, and the unific ; 
but Jupiter excites the divine love in himfelf, according to which he 
alfo fills his proximate participants with good, and extends to them a caufe 
colledive of multitude, and an energy convertive of fccondary natures to 
himfelf. But the union and iudiffoluble conjundlion of both thefe divi- 
nities is effedted feparate from the univerfe, and exempt from the mun- 
dane receptacles. For Jupiter elevates to this communion, Juno extending 
to him that which is fubordinate and mundane:; the Gods indeed being 
always united, but fables feparating them from each other ; and referring 
a connexion feparate * from the univerfe to the will of Jupiter, but the 
commpn cooperation of thefe divinities proceeding into the world, to the 
providence of Juno. The reafbn of this is, that every where the paternal 
caufe is the leader of exempt and more uniform good, but the maternal of 
that good which is proximate to its participants, and is multiplied ac- 
cording to all-various progreflions. With great propriety, therefore, are 
fleep and wakefulnefs ufurped feparately in the fymbols of fables ; wake- 
fulnefs manifefting the providence of the Gods about the world, but 
fleep a life feparate from all fubordinate natures ; though the Gods at 
the fame time both providentially energize about the univerfe, and are 
eftabli(hed in themfelves. But as Timaeus reprefents the demiurgus of 
wholes, at one time energizing, and giving fubfiflence to the earth, the 
heavens, the planets, the fixed . flars, the circles of the foul, and the 
mundane intelledl, but at another tinie abiding in himfelf, after his ac- 
cuftomed manner, and exempt from all thofe powers that energize 
in the univerfe ; fo, long before Timaus, fables reprefent the father 
of. all mundane natures, at one time awake, and at another afleep, 
for the purpofe of indicating his twofold life and energy. " For 
he contains intelligibles in his intelled, but introduces {tnfe to the 

« In the orig'mal yupiTrnt \ but it is ncccflary to read x«/«^t>iv, as in our tranflatlon. 
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worlds*,'* fays one of the Gods, According to the former energy, there- 
fore, he may be faid to be awake ; for wakcfuhicfs with us is an energy 
of fenfe ; but according to the latter to deep, as feparated from feniij^les, 
and exhibiting a life defined according to a perfe6l intelle6l. It may 
alio be faid, that he confults about human affairs when awake ; for ac- 
cording to this life he provides for all mundane concerns ; but that when 
afl ep, and led together with Juno to a fcparate union, he is not for- 
getful of the other energy, but, poffcfling and energizing according to it, 
at the fame time contains both. For he docs not, like nature, produce 
fecondary things without intelligence, nor through intelligence is his 
providence in fubordinate natures diminidied, but at the fame tiine he 
both governs the objeds of his providence according to juftice, and 
alcends to his 'intelligible watch-tower. The fable, therefore, indicates this 
exempt tranfcendency, when it fays that his connexion with Juno was 
on mount Ida ; for there Juno arriving gave herfelf to the embraces of 
the migluy Jupiter. What elfc, then, fliall we fay mount Iria obicurely 
lignifies, but the regio^i oC ideas and an intelligible nature, to which Jupiter 
afcends, and elevates Juno through love ; — not.coayerting himfelf to the 
participant, but through excefs of goodnefs imparting this fecond union 
\\ith himfelf, and with that which is icttelligible .^ For fuch are the 
loves o^ more excellent natures, — they are' c'&nvertive of things fubordi- 
nate to things firft, give completion to the good which they contain, 
and are perfective of fubjedl natures. The fable, therefore, does not 
diminifli the dignity of the mighty Jupiter, by reprefenting him as hav- 
ing connexion on the ground with Juno, and refufing to enter into her 
bed-chamber ; for by this it infmuates that the connexion was fuper- 
mundanc, and not mundane. The chamber, therefore, conftru61ed by 
Vulcan indicates the orderly compofition of the univerfe, and the fenfible 
region ; for Vulcan, as we have faid before, is the artificer of the uni- 
verfe. 

If you are alfo willing to confider the drefs of Juno, through which 
fhc conjoined herfelf to the grcateft of the Gods, and called forth the pa- 

' This is a part of one of the Chaldxan Oracles, to my collc6\ioTi of which I have already 
referred the reader. 
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ternal providence d^ Jupiter to a commvrnion with her own prolific- 
powers, you will, I think, in a flill greater degree behold the excefs of 
the fcparate union of the Gods, celebrated in this fable. For (he af- 
iimilates herfelf all-variouflj to the mother of the Gods, from whom 
fhe alfo proceeds, and is adorned with the more partial powers of thofe- 
natures which ^refubfift in her totally, and,- becoming all but another 
Rhea, proceeds to the demiurgus of the univerfe, who had then afcended 
to his proper intelligible. For (lie who is about to be conjoined with him 
who imitates his father, through a life feparate from mundane natures, 
alTimilates alfo her own perfe61ion to the mother of all the divine or- 
ders, and thus enters into a connate communion with him. ^The hairs 
therefore of the Goddefs, and her ringlets widely fpreading, which (h& 
again binds, are evidently analogous to the hairs of the mother of the 
Gods: " for her hairs appear fimilar to rays of light ending in a (harp 
point," fays fome one of the Gods. And the poet calls the hairs of Juno- 
Jliln'tng, But her zone, with the fringes depending on and not cut ofF 
from it, refembles the whole and aJl-perfeft girdle of Rhea. For Juno- 
alfo is a vivific Goddefs, and is generative of all the multitude of fouls, 
which the number of the depending fringes fymbolically indicates. Her 
ear-rings and her fandals reprefent the firft and the laft of the partial * 
powers which flow from thence, fome of which fubfifl about thcbigheft 
powers of the Goddefs, and thence depend, but others are (ituated about 
her lowefl progreffions* The ambrofia and the oil are (igns of the uri- 
defiled powers of the Goddefs ; for the inflexible * order of Gods fubfifts 
about her. What therefore that untamed genus of Gods and cairfe of 
purity is to Juno, that is here (ignified through thefe fymbols. For am- 
bro(ia reprcfents a power fuperior to all impurity and all defilement, and 
oil, as it produces ftrengtfr, and is adapted to gymnaflic exercifes, pro- 
perly belongs to Curetic dfcity. For the firft Curetcs are in other refpedts 
afcribed to the order of Minerva, and are faid by Orpheus to be crowned 
with a branch of olive. 

The Goddefs, therefore, being perfedly furnifhed with fuch like fym- 

» viz. Dacmoniacal powers. The drefs therefore of Juno fignifics her being inverted with 
powers of this kind. 

a viz. The Curetes. bols, 
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bols, and becoming as it were a partial Rhea, proceeds to the deniiurgus 
of the univerfc, that Hie may be conjoined with him according to that 
life by which he particularly imitates Saturn ; not proceeding into the 
univerle, but being feparate from mundane natures ; nor confulting about 
things which are here, according to the fleeplefs providence of wholes, 
but exempt from fenfiblcs, according to divine fleep ; and in this refpcd 
emulating his father, who is reprefeuted as flceping the firft of the Gods. 

When Saturn tafted ihe dcceliful food, 
Loud fnoring lay the God. 

Since therefore Jupiter thus imitates his father Saturn, with great pro- 
priety does the drefs of Juno regard the whole of Rhea; and hence Ju- 
piter, through hisfimilitude to Saturn, prefers a connexion on mount Ida to 
that which proceeds into the univerfe. 

The girdle alfo, and tlie affiftance of Venus, affimilate Juno flill more 
to Rhea. For there alfo was the prefubfifling monad of this Goddefs, 
proceeding fupernally from the connedive divinity of Heaven, through 
Saturn as a medium, and illuminating the whole of an intelledual life 
with the light of beauty. Venus is faid to carry this girdle in her bo- 
fom, as pofTefling its powers confpicuoufly extended ; but Juno after a 
manner conceals it in her bofom, as being allotted a different idiom of 
hyparxis, but as pofTefTing the girdle alfo, fo far as flie likewife is filled 
with the whole of Venus. For fhe does not externally derive the power 
which conjoins her with the demiurgus, but comprehends it alfo in her- 
felf. But the general opinion of mankind evinces the communion of 
thefe Goddefles : for they honour Juno as Nuptial and Pronuba, as be- 
ginning luch like energies from herfelf. For (he conjoins herfelf with 
the demiurgus through the girdle in herfelf; and hence fhe likewife im- 
parts to all others a legitimate communion with each other. 

But how are Jupiter and Juno faid to have been at firft conne<Sled with 
each other, concealed from their parents, but that now they are con- 
nedted in a greater degree^ through the cxccfs of love with which Ju- 
piter then loved Juno? Shall we fay that the peculiarities of other goods are 
alfo twofold ; and that, of union, one kind is connate to thofe that arc 
xmited, but that the other fupernally proceeds to them from more per- 

2 B 2 fed 
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feO: caufes ? According to the former of thefe, therefore, they are faiJ 
to be concealed from their parents, in confequence of being allotted this- 
union as peculiar to themfelves ; but according to the other they are 
Icvated to their caufes, and hence this is faid to be a greater and more 
perfect union than the former. But both thcfe unions eternally fubfifling 
together, with the Gods, fables feparate them, in the fame manner as 
fleep and wakefulnefs, progrefTion and converfion, a communication of 
proper goods to things fecondary, and a participation of primary caufes : 
for thefe the authors of fables, concealing the truth, feparate, though they 
are confubfiftent with each other. Every thing, therefore, is afilrted by 
Homer refped:ing the connexion of the great Jupiter and Juno after a 
theological manner ; which is alfo teftified by Socrates in the Cratylus,, 
who derives the etymology of Juno from nothing elfe than love^ as 
being, fays he, lovely to Jupiter. According to an occult theory, there- 
fore, we muft not accufe Homer for writing fuch things concerning thefe 
mighty divinities. But if it fhould be objeded, that things of this kind 
are not fit to be heard by youth, according to their apparent flgnification, 
poets the authors of fuch fables will fay. Our fables are not for youth, nor 
did we write fuch things with a view to juvenile difcipline, but with an 
infane mouth ; for thefe are the productions of the mania of the Mufes^ 
of which whoever being deprived arrives at the poetic gates, will be 
both as to himfelf and his poetry imperfed. And thus much may fufficc 
for thefe particulars. 

XIV. WHAT THE MYTHOLOGY OF HOMER OBSCURELY SIGNIFIES CON- 
CERNING VENUS AND MARS, AND THE BONDS OP VULCAN, WITH 
WHICH BOTH ARE SAID TO BE BOUND, 

Let us now confider the connexion between Mars and Venus, and the 
bonds of Vulcan. For Socrates fays that neither muft thefe be admitted, 
nor muft fuch fables be delivered to youth. Let us, therefore, concifely 
relate what the poetry of Homer obfcurely fignifies by thefe things. Both 
thefe divinities then, I mean Vulcan and Mars, energize about the whole 
world, the latter feparating the contrarieties of the univerfe, which he 
6 alfo 
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alfo perpetually excites, and immutably prelerves, that the world may 
be perfed, and filled with forms of everv kind ; but the former arti- 
ficially fabricating the whole fenfible order, and filling it with phyfical 
reafons and powers. He alfo fafhions twenty tripods about the heavens, 
that he may adorn them with the mofl: perfed of mauy-fided ' figures^ 
and fabricates various and many-formed fublunary fpecies, 

Clafps, winding bracelets, necklaces, and chains *; 

Both thefe divinities require the affi fiance of Venus to their energies ; the 
one, that he may infert order and harmony in contraries ;- and the other,, 
that he may introduce beauty and fplendour as much as polfible, into 
fenfible fabrications, and render this world the mofl beautiful of things 
vifible. But, as Venus is every where, Vulcan always enjoys her accord- 
ing to the fuperior, but Mars according to the inferior, orders of things^ 
Thus, for iiiilance, if Vulcan is fupermundane, Mars is mundane ; and if 
the former is coeleftial, the latter is fublunary. Hence the one is faid to* 
have married Venus according to the will of Jupiter, but the other is- 
fabled to have committed adultery with her. For a commujiion with the 
caufe of beauty and conciliation is natural to the demiurgus of fenfibles ; 
but is in a certain refpe6l foreign to the power which prefides over 
divifion, and imparts the contrariety of mundane Jiatures ; for the fepa-^ 
rating are oppofed to the colledive genera of Gods. Fables therefore 
denominate this confpiring union of diffimilar caufes adultery. But a: 
communion of this kind is necefTary to the univerfe^ that contraries may 
be co-harmonized, and the mundane war terminate in peace. Since,, 
however,, on high among coelellial natures, beauty fhines forth, together 
with forms, elegance, and the fabrications of Vulcan, but beneath, in: 
the realms of generation, the oppofition and war of the elements, contra- 
riety of powers, and in fhort the gifts of Mars, are confpicuous,. on this^ 
account the fun from on high beholdis the connexion of Mars and Venus,, 
and difclofes it to Vulcan^, in confequence of cooperating with the whole 

' viz. The dodecaedron, which is bounded by twelve equal and equilateral" pentagons, and 
confifts of twenty folid angles, of which the tripods of Vulcan are images •, for every angle of. 
the dodecaedron is formed from the jvindion of three lines. 

^ Iliad, lib. J 8. ver. 402. 
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prodndions of this divinity. But Vulcan is faid to throw over them all- 
various bonds, unapparent to the other Gods, as adorning the mundane 
genera with artificial reafons, and producing one fyftem from martial 
contrarieties, and the co-harmonizing goods of Venus. For both are 
necefTary to generation. Since too, of botids, fome are coeleftial, but 
others fublunary (for fome are indifToluble, as Timaeus fays, but others 
diflbluble) ; on this account, Vulcan again difTolves the bonds with which 
he had bound Mars and Venus, and this he particularly accompli(hes in 
compliance with ttie requeft of Neptune ; who being willing that the 
perpetuity of generation fhould be preferved, and the circle of mutation 
revolve into itfelf, thinks it proper that generated natures fhould be 
corrupted, and things corrupted be fent back again to generation. What 
wonder is it, then, if Homer fays that Mars and Venus were bound by 
the bonds of Vulcan, fmce Timaeus alfo denominates thofe demiurgic 
reafons bonds, by' which the cceleftial Gods give fubfiftencc to generated 
natures ? And does not Homer fpeak conformably to the nature of things 
when he fays the bonds were diffolved, fince thefe are the bonds of 
generation ? Indeed the demiurgus of wholes, by compofing the world 
from contrary elements, and caufmg it through analogy to be in friendfhip 
with itfelf, appears to have colleded into union the energies of Vulcan, 
Mars and Venus. In producing the contrarieties of the elements, too, he 
may be faid to have generated" them according to the Mars which he 
contains in himfelf;but, in devifing friendfhip, to have energized according 
to the power of Venus. And in binding together the produdions of 
Venus with thofe of Mars, he appears to have previoufly comprehended 
in himfelf, paradigmatically, the art of Vulcan. He is therefore all things, 
and energizes in conjundion with all the Gods. The junior artificers 
alfo, imUating their father, fabricate mortal animals, and again receive 
them when they are corrupted, generating, in conjundion with Vulcan, 
fublunary bonds^ and previoufly containing in themfelves thecaufes of their 
iblution. For every where, he who comprehends in himfelf a bond, knows 
Silfo the neceffity of its folution. 
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XV. WHAT MUST BE SAID TO THE ANIMADVERSIONS OF SOCRATESy 
RESPiiCTING THE AVARICE ASCRIBED BY HOMER TO HIS HEROES> 

Let us now confidcr thole places in the poems of Homer, which, 
according to Socrates, increafe the love of riches in our fouls. For why- 
does phoenix advife Achilles to receive gifts w^hen he lays afide his anger^ 
but otherwifc not to lay it afide ? Why alio does Achilles receive gifts 
from Agamemnon for his infolence, and refufe to reftore the dead body of 
Hedor, unlefs it was redeemed with money ? For he who becomes an 
auditor of things of this kind is in danger of falling into a dire and 
infatiable avarice* To thefe objedtions we (hall briefly fay, that Phoeuix 
advifes Achilles to lay afide his anger on receiving the gifts, and Achilles^ 
on receiving them,, did lay it afide, both of them confidering the gifts as 
an argument of the repentance of the giver ; but not that they might 
fatisfy the avaricious difpofition of their foul, nor confidering an increafe of 
riches as the boundary of felicity. For they did not from the firft demand 
thefe prefeiits, but received them when they were fpontaneoufly offered. 
But if Achilles reftored the dead body of Hedor to Priam, on its being: 
redeemed by money, perhaps we may fay that it was at that time cuftom- 
ary to receive a ranfom for the bodies of enemies. This alfo muft be 
confidered, that it belongs to the art of commanding an army, to cut off 
the riches of the enemy, but to increafe the property of thofe who are 
compelled to oppofe the enemy in a foreign country.. But all thefe and 
fuch-like particulars may be defended as the tranfadions of thofe heroes 
who energized according to circumftances,, and whofe a6tions are to be 
cftimated according to other manners than thofe of common men : they 
are, however, entirely unfit to be heard by thofe educated under the legif-^ 
lator of Socrates, whofe geniuses are philofophic, whofe erudition regards 
a philofophic life, and who are entirely deprived of poffeffions and 
property. 

If you are willing, we may alfo add to what has been faid refpeding 
Achilles, that he himfelf accuies Agamemnon of avarice, and reprobates 
this paffion as difgracefuL 

Atrides, who in gk>ry art the firft^^ 
And no lefs avaricious than renown'd '!'. 

' niad. lib. 1. 
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Befides, he indicates to us his contempt of wealth, when he fays to 
Agamemnon, 

Thine In each contefl is tlie wealthy prey, 
Though mine the fwcat and danger of the day. 
Some trivial prefent to my (hips I bear, 
Or barren praifes pay the wounds of war '. 

Further ll:ill, neitlier would he accept the gifts at /iri>, when they were 
offered by Agamemnon, becaufe he dd not think it was then fit to be 
reconciled to him. So that k was not the promife of riches which made 
him more mild to Agamemnon, by whom he had been treated with info- 
lence ; but, when he thought it was proper to lay afide his anger, he pre- 
pared himfelf for battle that he might revenge his friend. And when 
Agamemnon fent him the gifts, he neither looked at them, nor thought 
that any acceffion would thence be made to his own goods, Befides, his 
contempt of thefe things is evident from the multitude of rewards propofed 
by him in the funeral games : for he honoured the feveral champions 
with proper gifts ; and magnificently beflowed upon Neftor, who through 
his age was unable to engage in the games, a golden bowl. How therefore, 
according to Homer, could he be avaricious, who ufed riches in a proper 
manner, who when they were prefent defpifed them, when abfent did not 
anxioufly defire them, and could endure to receive lefs of them than others? 
To which we may add, that he reprobated, in the midfl of the Greeks, that 
pafTion of the foul as a difeafe, which afpires after immoderate wealth, 
PJovv likewife can it be faid that Phoenix was the teacher of avarice, who 
exhorts Achilles to imitate the antient cuflom of the Greeks ? For he fays. 

Thus antient heroes, when with rage inflam'd, . 
By words were foften'd, and by gifts appeas'd *, 

But thefe things, which are adapted to heroic times, and to the cufloms 
which then I'ubfifled among heroes, were confidered by Homer as 
defcrving the highefl imitation ; though they are by no means adapted 
to the youth educated by Socrates, who are affigned no other employ- 
ment by the legiflator, than difcipline and the fludy of virtue. But 
an attention to riches, and fuch things as are neceffary to the pre- 

' Iliad lib. I. » Iliad, lib. 9. 

fervation 
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fervatlon of the life of mortals, is afllgiied to others who are iiecefTary 
to the perfedioii of an inferior republic. 

XVI. IN WHAT MANNER IT IS REQUISITE TO APOLOGIZE FOR THE 
NEGLIGENCE OF HEROES RESPECTING A DIVINE NATURE, WHICH 
APPEARS TO TAKE PLACE IN THE POETRY OF HOMER. 

It now follows that we fliould confider how we arc to anfwer Socrates, 
when he accufes Achilles of negligence refpe6ting a divine nature. For 
how can he be pious and a worfhipper of the Gods, who dares to 
fay to Apollo, 

Me thou haft Injur'd mofl; pernicious God '? 

who alfo oppofes the river Xanthus though a God, and prefents his locks 
to the dead body of Patroclus, though he had promifed them to the river 
Sperchius ? That Achilles therefore, according to Homer, was remark- 
ably cautious refpedling a divine nature, is evident from his advifnig 
the Greeks to reverence Apollo, to fend a facrifice to him, and to appeafe 
Chryfes the prieil: of Apollo. This alfo follows from his readily obey- 
ing the commands of Minerva, when flie appeared to him, though con- 
trary to the impulfe of his wrath. He likewife aflerts that a fubferviency 
to the Gods, and a compliance with the will of more excellent natures, 
is of all things the mofl ufeful ; and offers a libation and prays to 
Jupiter, with fcience adapted to the Gods, For his firft purifying the bowl, 
and in an efpecial manner confecrating it to Jupiter alone, and land- 
ing in the middle of the enclofure, invoking the power that pervades 
every where from the middle of the univerle, afford a fufficiently con- 
fpicuous argument of his piety to a divine nature, and of his know- 
ledge of the (igns adapted to the objedts of worfhip. 

But if he appears to have fpoken to Apollo more boldly than is fit, 
it is requifite to know that the Apolloniacal orders pervade from on 
high, as fpr as to the lafl of things; and fome of them are divine, 
others angelic, and others dicmoniacal, and thefe multiformly divided. 
It muft be confidered, therefore, that thefe words were not addreffed 

* Uiad. lib. 22. 
VOL. I. 2 C to 
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to a God, but to a daemoniacal Apollo, and this not the firft in rank, 
and coordinated with thofe that have a total dominion, but one who 
proximately prefides over individuals ; and, in fliort, (for why fliould 
I not fpeak clearly ?) the guardian of Hedor himfelf. For the poet 
perfpicuoufly fays, 

Apollo now before Achilles flood. 
In all things like Agcnor— — 

This Apollo, therefore, Achilles calls moft pernicious, fo far as he was a 
hindrance to his adions, by preferving his enemy uninjured. Nor 
does he by thus fpeaking Cm againft a God, but againft a power wha 
ranks amongfl: the moft partial of the Apolloniacal fcries. For it is- 
not proper to refer either all the ipecches or energies to that firfl: Apolloy 
but we (hould alfo attend to his fecond and third progreflions. Thus, 
for inftance, we^ fhould confider who the Apollo is that fits with 
Jupiter and the Olympian Gods; who, that convolves the folar fphere; 
who the aerial xApolIo is; who the terreftrial; who, that prefides over 
Troy; and who, that is the peculiar guardian of Hedlor, concerning 
whom the poet alfo fays. 

He fled to Hades by Apollo left. 

For, by looking to all thefe orders, we fhall be able to refer the fpeeches 
of Achilles to fome fuch partial power, who was wilHng to preferve 
the objedl of his care, and impede Achilles in his flrenuous exertions.. 
For the words *'thou hafl injured me'* are very properly addrefTed to a 
daemon of this kind, who deprives him of the end of his prefenC 
labours; and the epithet ''mod pernicious" clearly evinces that this 
power is more adverfe to him than any other God or di-emon. For 
he who preferves uninjured a principal enemy, becomes more than 
any one noxious to the perfon injured, by impeding his avenging the 
injury. But, as fuch language even to fuch an inferior power is not 
unattended with punifhment, it is faid that Achilles (hortly after was 
flain by a certain power of the Apolloniacal order, which Hcdor when 
he was dying thus predicts to him: 

Paris and Phccbus fhall avrnge my fate, 
And ftretch thee here before this Sc%an gate* 

Does 
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Does not therefore the poetry of Homer by thefe things make us more 
modeft refpei^lng a divine nature, fince we learn from it that even the 
moft fubordinate powers cannot be offended with impunity? Though 
I am not ignorant that thofe vs^ho are Ikilled in myftic facrifices dare 
many things of this kind refpeding daemons ; but perhaps they are 
defended by more divine natures from fuftaining any fuch injury 
from fubordinate powers. In the mean time juftice follows' other 
men, correQing the improbity of their fpeech. 

It is alfo not difficult to reply to what is faid in objedlion to the 
conteft of Achilles with the river Xanthus, For he was not difobe- 
dient to the God himfelf, but he either contended with the apparent 
water which hindered his impulfe againft the enemy, or with fome 
one of the indigenous powers, the afTociate of the Gods in battle : for 
Minerva and Neptune were prefent with him, and afforded him 
affiftance. And it appears to me, indeed, that the poetry of Homer 
devifes conte{1:s according to all po/Iible diverfities; fometimes relating 
the battles of men with men, and fometimes of the more excellent 
genera with each other, as in what is called theomachy^ or the battles 
of the Gods; and fometimes, as in the inflance before us, the oppofi- 
tions of heroes to certain daemoniacal natures ; indicating to thofe that 
are able to underfland things of this kind, that the firfl of lart natures 
are after a manner equal to the lafl of fuch as are firft, and par- 
ticularly when they are guarded and moved by the Gods. Hence, 
not only Achilles is faid to have contended with Xanthus, but Hercules 
alfo with the river Achelous, of whofe life Achilles being emulous, 
he did not avoid fimilar contefls. 

Laftly, we may folve the third of the propofed inquiries by faying 
that the firft and principal defign of Achilles was, on returning to his 
country, to offer to the river Sperchius his locks, as he had promifed ; 
but when he dcfpaircd of his return, in confequence of hearing from 
his mother, 

Soon after He<flor (hall thy death fucceed, 

was it not then necelfary that he fhould cut off his hair in honour of 
his friend? For Socrates in Plato received the crowns which Alcibiadea 

2 c z was 
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was to have offered to a God, and was crowned with them ; nor did 
he think that he finned by fo doing, or injured the young man. I omit 
to fay that the hairs of Achilles were not yet facred to the river : for 
he who had promifed to confecrate them on his return, when deprived 
of this, was alfo deprived of the confecration of his hairs, 

XVII. AN APOLOGY FOR THE UNWORTHY TREATMENT OP THE 
DEAD BODY OF HECTOR^ AND FOR THE TWELVE TROJANS SLAIN 
AND BURNT ON THE FUNERAL PILE OF PATROCLUS,^ SINCE THESE: 
THINGS EVIDENTLY APPEAR TO BE CRUEL, ABSURD, AND UN*- 
BECOMING THE CHARACTER OF HEROES. 

It now remains that we confider the conduct of Achilles to Hedor^ 
his dragging him round the tomb of Patroclus, and his facrificing 
twelve Trojan youths on his pile ; for thefe things, fays Socrates, can- 
not be truly afcribed to Achilles, who was the fon of a Goddeis, and of 
the mofl: temperate Peleus defcended from Jupiter, and who was edu- 
cated by the wife Chiron. In the firft place, then, it is faid by the 
antients that this was the curtom of the Theflatians, as the Cyrenaeaii 
poet alfo teflifies, when he informs ns, " that it is an antient Thef- 
falian cuftom, to drag round the tomb of the flain the body of the 
flaughterer.'* 

Achilles therefore thus a6led conformably to the cuftom of his coun- 
try, that all due honours might be paid to the funeral of Patroclus* 
But if HeClor dragged Patroclus when a dead body, threatened to cut 
off his head, and cafl his corpfe to the Trojan dogs, which is alfa told 
to Achilles by Iris — 

A prey to dogs he dooms the corfe to lie, 
And marks the place to fix his head on high '.. 
Rife and prevent (if yet you think of fame) 
Thy friend's difgracc, thy own eternal fhamc ! 

does not Achilles, therefore, inflidl a proper punifhment on He6lor, In 
dragging him round the tomb of Patroclus ? For thus he both revenges 
the cruelty of Hedor, ^nd openly teftifies his benevolence ta his friend, 

? Iliad, lib. iB. 

He 
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He does not, however, accomplifh what he intended ; for he rcftores 
the dead body of Heclor to his friends, and fuffers him to be buried. 
He therefore who introduces fuch meafures to his adlions energizes 
according ta the whole of juftice, and the providence of the Gods. 
Hence the poet alfo fays, that, by complying with the will of more 
excellent natures, he was rendered fo mild with refpedt to Hedtor, that 
with his own hands he placed him on the bier. 

Two fplendid mantles, and a carpet fpread. 

They leave, to cover and inwrap the dead ;, 

Then call the handmaids with affiftant toil 

To wafh the body, and anoint with oil. 

This done, the garments o'er the corfe they fpread ; 

Achilles lifts it to the funeral bed'. 

Achilles, therefore, performed every thing pertaining to the dead in a 
manner adapted to his chara6ler. For he illuftrioiifly honoured his friend 
by the vengeance which he infli6led on his enemy, and, afterwards 
becoming more mild, behaved with great philanthropy to Priam, and 
paid him the utmoft attention and refpe6t. 

With refped to the Trojan youths that were flaughtered at the funeral 
pile of Patroclus, it may be faid, that by this adion, according to ap- 
peal-ance, Achilles perfedly honoured his friend, and that he did nothing 
more to thefe Trojans than he was accuftomed to do to other enemies, 
viz. flaying thofe whom he happened to meet. For what difference is 
there between dying at a funeral pyre, or in a river ? Does he not in- 
deed ad better by thefe, whofe bodies were totally deftroyed by fire, than 
by thofe whofe bodies were torn in pieces by favage beads, and who fulFer 
the fame things with Lycaon ? to whom Achilles fays, 

Lie there, Lycaon ! let the fifli furround 
Tliy bloated corfc, and fuck thy gory wound \ 

But if it be requifite to recall to our memory the more occult fpecu- 
lations of our preceptor refpeding thefe particulars, we mufl fay that 

I Iliad, lib. 24. ' Iliad. Ub. 21. 

the 
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the whole tranfadlion of Achilles concerning the ' pyre imitates the im- 
mortalizing of the foul (t«$ -^v^yiy aToOaj/ari cr^tos) by thcurgirts, and per- 
tains to the feparate foul of Patroclus. Hence, before the pyre was en- 
kindled, he is faid to have invoked the winds, the north and the weft, that 
the apparent vehicle of Patroclus, through their vifible motion, might ob- 
tain a convenient culture, and that the vehicle, which is more divine than 
this, might be invifibly purified, and reftored to its proper allotment, 
" being drawn upwards by aerial, lunar and folar fplendors," as one of 
the Gods fomewhere alTerts. It is alfo related of him, that he made a 
libation all night on the pyre : 

All night Achilles hails Patroclus' foul 
With large libations from the golden bowl '. 

The poet all but proclaiming to us, in thefe verfes, that Achilles was 
bufily employed about the foul of his friend, and not about his vifible 
body only, and that all things are fvmbolically ufurped by him. For 
the libation from a golden bowl fignifies the defluxion of fouls from their 
fountain ; which defluxion imparts a more excellent life to a partial foul, 
and is able through undefiled purity to lead it from bodies to an invifiblc 
and divine condition of being. And, in fhort, many arguments in con- 
firmation of this opinion may be derived from the writings of our pre- 
ceptor. ' * 

Since then it appears that Achilles celebrated the funeral of Patroclus 
mvftically, it may be not improperly faid, that thefe twelve Trojans that 
were (laughtered at the pyre were coordinated as attendants with the 
foul of Patroclus, the ruling nature of which was both known and reve- 
renced by Achilles. Hence, he chofe this number as mofl adapted to at- 
tendants, and as facred to the all-perfe£t progrefTions of the Gods ', By 
no means, therefore, did Achilles flay thefe Trojans from a certain dire 
and favage cruelty of foul, but performed the whole of this tranllidioa 
in conformity with certain facred laws pertaining to the fouls of thofe 
that die in battle. Nor ought he to be accufed of a proud contempt of 
Gods and men ; nor ought we to deny that he was the fon of a Goddefs 
and Peleus, and the difciple of Chiron, for ading in this manner. For 

* Iliad. lib. 23. * For tok ^tovln the original, read t«v Stwy. 
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fome of his actions he performed as regarding univerfal juftice, others 
as a warrior, and others as employing facred methods. But in all thefe 
the poet has perfectly preferved the meafures of imitation. And fuch is 
the anfwer to all that Socrates obje<^s to in Homer, as deferving repre-- 
henfion. 

But if any one fliould fay that the fable is not to be admitted, which 
fays that Thefeus and Pirithous ravifhed Helen, and defcended into 
Hades, perhaps thefe things alfo, which are afferted more mythologicallyy 
may be properly folved by faying that thefe heroes, being lovers both of imap- 
•parent and vifible beauty, are fabled to have ravifhed Helen, and to have 
defcended into the invifible regions ; and that, when there, one of them 
(Pirithous), through the elevation, of his intelleft was led back by Her- 
cules, but that the other in a certain refpedt remained in Hades, from 
not being able to raife himfelf to the arduous altitude of contemplation. 
And thouorh fome one (hould contend that this is not the true meanins: 

o o 

of the fable, it does not affe6t the poetry of Homer, which every where 
attributes, according to imitation, that which is adapted to the Gods, to the 
genera more excellent than human nature, and to heroic lives ; indicatijig 
fome things more occultly, teaching us other particulars about thefe thiiigs, 
with intelledl and fcience, and leaving no genus of beings uninve/ligated, 
but delivering each as energizing with reipedt to itfelf and other things^ 
according to its own order.. 
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When I had faidthefe things I imagined that the debate vyas at ai\ 
end ; but this it feems was only the introdu61ion : for Glauco, as he is 
on all occafions mod courageous, fo truly at that time did not approve 
of Thrafymachus in giving up the debate ; but faid, Socrates, do you 
wifh to fecm to have perfuaded us, or to have perfuaded us in reality, 
that in every refped it is better to be juft than unjuft ? I would choofe, 
faid I, to do it in reality, if it depended on me. You do not then, 
faid he, do what you defire. For, tell me, does there appear to you any 
good of this kind, fuch as we would choofe to have ; not regarding the 
confequences, but embracing it for its own fake ? as joy, and fuch plea-, 
fures as are harmlefs ; though nothing elfe arifes afterwards from theie 
pleafures, than that the pofleffion gives us delight. There feems to me, 
faid I, to be fomething of this kind. But what ? is there fomething too, which 
we both love for its owm fake, and alfo for what arifes from it ? as wif- 
dom, fight, and health; for we fomehow embrace thefe things on both 
accounts. Yes, faid I. But do you perceive, faid he, a third fpecies of 
o-ood, among which is bodily labour, to be healed when fick, to pradife 
ph} fic, or other lucrative employment ? for we fay, thofe things are 
troublefome^ but that they' profit us ; and we fliould not choofe thefe 
things for their own fake, but on account of the rewards and thofe 
other advantages which arife from them. There is then, indeed, faid I, 
iikewife this third kind. But what now ? in which of thefe, faid he, do 
you place juflice ? 1 imagine, faid I, in the mofl handfome ; which, 
both on its own account, and for the fake of what arifes from it, is defired 
by the man who is in purfuit of happinefs. It does not, however, faid 
he, feem fo to them any, but to be of the troublefome kind, which is pur- 
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lued for the lake of glory, and on account of rewards and honours ; but 
on its own account is to be fhunned, as being difficult, I know, faid I, 
that it feems fo, and it was in this view that Thrafymachus fometimes fmcc 
defpifed it, and commended injuflice ; but it feems I am one of'thofe who 
are dull in learning. Come then, faid he, hear me likewife, if this be 
agreeable to you ; for Thrafymachus feems to me to have been charmed 
by you, like an adder, fooner than was proper : but, with refpe<a to my- 
felf, the proof has not yet been made to my fatisfaclion, in reference to 
either of the two ; for I defire to hear what each is, and what power it 
has by itfelf, when in the foul — bidding farewel to the rewards, and the 
confequences arifnig from them. I will proceed, therefore, in this manner, 
if it feem proper to you : I will renew the fpeech of Thrafymachus ; and, 
firfl of all, I will tell you what they fay juftice is, and whence it arifes ; 
and, fecondly, that all thofe who purfue it purfue it unwillingly, as ne- 
cefTary, but not as good ; thirdly, that they do this reafonably ; for, as 
they fay, the life of an unjuft man is much better than tha)t of the juft. 
Although, for my own part, to me, Socrates, it does not yet appear fo ; I am, 
however, in doubt, having my ears dunned in hearing Thrafymachus and 
innumerable others. But I have never, hitherto, heard from any one fuch 
a difcourle as I wifh to hear concerning juftice, as being better than in- 
juftice : I wi(h then to hear it commended, as it is in itfelf, and I moft 
efpecially imagine I (hall hear this from you : wherefore, pulling oppo- 
fitely, I fhall Ipcak in commendation of an unjuft life ; and, in fpeaking, 
fliall fhow you in what manner I want to hear you condemn injuftice, and 
commend juftice. But fee if what I fay be agreeable to you. Extremely 
fo, faid I ; for what would any man of intelle<a; delight more to fpeak, 
and to hear of frequently ? 

You fpeak moft handibmely, faid he. And hear what I faid I was 
firft to fpeak of; what juftice is, and whence it arifes ; for they fay that, 
according to nature, to do injuftice is good ; but to fuiFer injuftice is bad ; 
but that the evil which arifes from fufFering injuftice is greater than the 
good which arifes from doing it : fo that, after men had done one another 
injuftice, and likewife fufFered it, and had experienced both, it feemed 
proper to thofe who were not able to fhun the one, and choofe the other, 
to agree among themfelves, neither to do injuftice, nor to be injured : and 
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that hence laws begati to be eftablidicd, and their compnds ; and that 
which was enjoined by law they denominated lawful and ju ft ; and that 
this is the origin and eflence of juftice :. being in the middle between 
•what is befl, when he who does injuftice is not punifhed, and of what is 
worft, when the injured perfon is unable to punifh; aad that juiliccy being 
thus in the middle of both thefe, is defired, not as good, but is held ia 
honour from an imbecility in doing injuftice : for the man who had 
ability to do fo would never, if really a man, agree with any one 
either to injure, or to be injured ; for otherwife he were mad. This then, 
Socrates, and of fuch a kind as this, is the nature of juftice ; and this, 
as they fay, is its origin. And we (hall beft perceive that thefe who pur- 
fue it purfue it unwillingly, and from an impotence to injure if we ima- 
gine in our mind fuch a cafe as this : Let us give liberty to each of them, 
both to the juft and to the unjuft, to do whatever they incline ; and then 
let us follow therti, obfervmg how their inclination will lead each of them^ 
We fhould then find the juft man, with full inclination, going the fame 
v;ay with the unjuft, through a deiire of having more than others. This, 
every nature is made to purfue as good, but by law is forcibly led to an 
equality. And the liberty which I fpeak of may be chiefly of this kind ; 
if they happened to have fuch a power, as they fiLy happened once to 
Gyges, the progenitor of Lydus : for they fay that he was the hired fhep- 
herd of the then governor of Lydia ; and that a prodigious rain and earth- 
quake happening, part of the earth was rent, and an opening made in the 
place where he paftured her flocks ; that when he beheld, and wondered, 
he defcended, and faw many other wonders, which are mythologically trans- 
mitted to ns, and a brazen horfe likewife,. hollow aixl with doors ; and^ 
on looking in, he faw within, a dead body larger in appearaiKre than that 
of a man, which had nothing elfe upon it but a gold ring on its hand ; 
which ring he took off, and came up again. That when there was a con- 
vention of the fhepherds, as ufual, for reporting to the king what related 
to their flocks, he alfo came, having the ring: and whilft he fat with the 
others, he happened to turn the ftone of the ring to the inner part of his 
hand ; and when this was done he became invifible to thofe who fat by, 
and they talked of him as abfent : that he wondered, and, again handling 
his ring, turned the flone outward, and on this became vifible; and 
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>hat, having obferved this, he made trial of the ring whether it had this 
power : and that it happened, that oa turning the ftone inward he be- 
came inviiible, and on turning it outward he became viiible. That, per- 
ceiving this, he inftantly managed lb as to be made one of the embaily to 
the king, and that on his arrival he debauched his v/ife ; and, with her, 
alTaulting the king *, killed him, and poflefled the kingdom. If now, 
there were two fuch rings, and the juft man had the one,' and. the- uajuil 
the other, none, it feems, would be fo adamantine as to perfevere ia 
juflice, and dare to refrain from the things of others, and not to toucht 
them, whilft it was in his power to take, even from the Forum, with-, 
out fear, whatever he pleafed ; to enter into houfes, and embrace any 
one he pleafed ; to kill, and to loofe from chains, whom he pleafed ; and 
to do all other things with the fame power as a God among men : — 
a6ling in this manner, he is ia ao refpedt different from the other ; but both 
of them go the fame road. This aow, oae may lay, is a ftrong proof 
that no one is jufl from choice, but by conftraint ; as it is not a good 
merely in itfelf, lince every oae does injuftice wherever he imagines ho 
is able to do it ; for every maa thinks that injuflice is, to the particular 
perfon, more profitable than juftice ; and he thinks juftly, according to this 
way of reafoning : fince, if any one with fuch a liberty would never do 
any injuftice, nor touch the things of others, he would be deemed by 
men of feafe to be moll wretched, aad moft void of uaderftaadiag ; 
yet would they com mead him before oae aaother, impofiag oa each 
other from a fear of beiag iajurcd. Thus much, thea, coaceraing thele 
things. But, with reference to the difference of their lives whom wc 
fpeak of, we Ihall be able to difcern aright, if we fet apart by themfelves 
the moft juft man, and the moft unjuft, aad aot otherwife ; aad aow, 
what is this feparation ? Let us take from the unjuft maa aothing of in- 
juftice, aor of juftice from the juft maa ; but let us make each of them 
perfe6t ia his own profeflioa. And firft, as to the unjuft man, let him 
ad as the able artifts ; as a complete pilot, or phyfician, he compreheads 
the poftible and the impoflible in the art ; the one he attempts, and the 
other he reliaquifties ; aad, if he fail ia any thing, he is able to redify 

' Gyges flew Candaules ii the fecond year of the i6th Olympiad. Vld. Cic. de OfRc, 
lib. 3. 
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it: fb, in like manner, the unjufl man attempting pieces of injuftice in 
a dexterous manner, let him be concealed, if he intend to be exceedingly 
unjuft ; but, if he be caught, let him be deemed worthlefs : for the 
mod complete injuftice is, to feem juft, not being fo. We muft give 
then to the completely unjuft the moft complete injuftice ; and not take 
from him, but allow him, whilft doing the greateft injuftice, to procure 
to himfelf the higheft reputation for juftice ; and, if in any thing he fail, 
let him be able to redify it : and let him be able to fpeak fo a^ to per- 
Aiade if any thing of his injuftice be fpread abroad : let him be able to 
do by force, what requires force, through his courage and ftrength, and 
by means of his friends and his wealth : and having fuppofed him to be 
luch an one as this, let us place the juft man befide him, in our reafoning, 
a iimple and ingenuous man, defiring, according to ^fchylus, not the 
appearance but the reality of goodnefs : let us take fronj him the appear- 
ance of goodnefs ;' for, if he ftiall appear to be juft, he fhall have honours 
and rewards ; and thus it may be uncertain whether he be fuch for the 
fake of juftice, or on account of the rewards and honours : let him be 
ftripped of every thing but juftice, and be made completely contrary to 
the other; whilft he does no injuftice, let him have the reputation of 
doing the greateft ; that he may be tortured for juftice, not yielding 
to reproach, and fuch things as arife from it, but may be immoveable 
till death; appearing indeed to be unjuft through life', yet being really 
juft ; that fo both of them arriving at the utmoft pitch, the one of 
juftice, and the other of injuftice, we may judge which of them is the 
happier. Strange ! faid I, friend Glauco, how ftrenuoufly you purify 
each of the men, as a ftatue which is to be judged of ! As much, faid 
he, as I am able : whilft then they continue to be fuch, there will not, 
as I imagine, be any further difficulty to obferve what kind of life 
remains to each of them. It muft therefore be told. And if poflibly 
it ftiould be told with greater rufticity, imagine not, Socrates, that it is 
I who tell it, but thofe who commend injuftice preferably to juftice; and 
they will fay thele things : That the juft man, being of this difpofition, 
will be fcourged, tormented, fettered, have his eyes burnt, and laftly, having 
fuffered all manner of evils, will be crucified ; and he ftiall know, that 
he ft\ould not defire the reality but the appearance of juftice: and that 
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it is much more proper to pronounce that faying of j^fchylus, con- 
cerning the unjuft man: for they will m reality fay that the unjufl: 
man, as being in purfuit of what is real, and living not according to 
the opinion of men, wants not to have the appearance but the reality 
of injuftice: 

Reaping the hollow furrow of his mind. 
Whence all his glorious councils bloflbm forth » 

In the firfl place, he holds the magiftracy in the flate, being thought 
to be juft ; next, he marries wherever he inclines, and matches his 
children with whom he pleafes; he joins in partnerfhip and company 
with whom he inclines ; and, befides all this, he will fucceed in all his 
projects for gain ; as he does not fcruple to do injuftice : when then 
he engages in competitions, he will both in private and in public 
furpafs and exceed his adverfaries ; and by this means he will be rich, 
and ferve his friends, and hurt his enemies : and he will amply and 
magnificently render facrifices and offerings to the Gods, and will 
honour the Gods, and fuch men as he choofes, much better than the 
juft man. From whence they reckon, that it is likely he will be more 
beloved of the Gods than the juft man. Thus, they fay, Socrates, 
that both with Gods and men there is a better life prepared for the 
unjuft man than for the juft, Wheji Glauco had faid thefe things, I had 
a defign to fay fomething in reply. But his brother Adimantus faid — 
Socrates, you do not imagine there is yet enough faid on the argument. 
What further then ? faid L That has not yet been fpoken, faid he, 
which ought moft efpecially to have been mentioned. Why then, faid I, 
the proverb is, A brother is help at hand. So do you aflift, if he has 
failed in any thing. Though what has been faid by him is fufficient 
to throw me down, and make me unable to fuccour juftice. 

You fay nothing, replied he. But hear this further. For we muft 
go through all the arguments oppofite to what he has faid, which com- 
mend juftice and condemn injuftice, that what Glauco feems to me to 
intend may be more manifeft. Now, parents furely tell and exhort 
their fons, as do all thofe who have the care of any, that it is neceffary 
to be juft ; not commending juftice in itfelf, but the honours arifing 
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from it.; that whilfl a man is reputed to be jull, he may obtain by 
this reputation magiflracies and marriages, and whatever Glauco jull 
now enumerated as the confequeuce of being reputed juft : but thefe 
men carry this matter of re|)utatiou fomevvhat further ; for, throwing 
in the approbation of the Gods, tliey have unfpeakable blcffuigs to 
enumerate to holy perfons; which, they fay, the Gods beftow. As the 
generous Hefiod and Homer fay, the one, that the Gods caufe the 
oaks to produce to jufl: men 

Acorns at top, and in the middle bees ; 

Their woolly flieep are laden with their fleece'; 

And a great many other good things of the fame nature. Iii hkc 
manner, the other. 

The blamelefs king, who holds a godlike name. 
Finds his black mould both wheat and barley bear ; 
With fruit his trees are laden, and his flocks 
Bring forth with eafe j the fea aflTords him fi(h ». 

But Mufkus and his fon tell us that the Gods give juft men more 
fplendid bleffings thaa thefe ; for, carrying them in his poem into 
Hades, and placing them in company with holy men at a feaft pre- 
pared for them, they crown them, and make them pafs the whole 
of their time in drinking, deeming eternal inebriation ^ the finefl 
reward of virtue. But fome carry the rewards from the Gods ftill 
further; for they fay that the offspring of the holy, and the faithful, 
and their children's children, flill remain. With thefe things, and fuch 
as thefe, tliey commend juftice. But the unholy and unjufl: they bury 
in Hades, in a kind of mud *, and compel them to carry water in a 
fieve ; and make them, even whilft alive, to live in infamy. What- 
ever punlfhments were afligned by Glauco to the juft, whilft they were 
reputed unjuft, thefe they affign to the unjuft, but mention no others. 
This now is the way in which they commend and difcoraniend them 
feverally : but befldes this, Socrates, confider another kind of reafoning 

' Hefiod. Oper. ct Di. lib. i. * Horn. Odyfl: lib. 19. 

3 By inebriation, theological poets Cgnify a deific energy, or an energy fuperior to that 
whicl is ntelltftual. 
^ Swt the notes to Phaedo. 
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eon'^erning jufrlce and injuAice, mentioned both privately and by the 
poets : for all of them with one mouth celebrate temperance and 
juftice as indeed excellent, but yet difficult and laborious ; and intem- 
perance and injuflice as indeed pleafaiit and eafy to attain ; but, by 
opinion only, and by law, abominable : and they fay that for the 
moft part unjufl: adions are more profitable than ju(\. And. they are 
gladly willing, both in public and private, to pay honour fo^ wicked 
rich men, ai-id fuch as have power of any kind, and to pronounce thenx 
happy, but to eontemnr and overlook thofe who- are any how weak and 
poor, even whilft they acknowledge them to be better than the others. 
But, of all thefe fpeeches, the moft marvellous are thofe concerning the Gods, 
and virtue : as if even the Gods gave to many good mea misfortunes 
and an evil life, and to contrary perfons a contrary fate : and mounte- 
banks and prophets, frequenting the gates of the rich, perfuade them 
that they have a power granted them by the Gods, of expiating by 
facrifices and fongs, with pleafures and with feaftings, if any injuftice 
has been committed by any one, or his forefathers : and if he wiHies to 
blaft any enemy at a fmall expenfe, he fhall injure the juft in the 
fame mai>ner as the unjuft; by certain blandiflimcnts and bonds, as 
they fay, perfuading the Gods to fuccour them : and to all thefe dif- 
eourfes they bring the poets as witnefTes r who, mentioning^ the prone- 
nefs to vice, fay, 

How vice at once, and eaGly is gained ; 
The way is fmooth, and very nigh it dwells ; 
Sweat before virtue (lands, fo Heav'ii ordainM'^— 

and a certain long and fteep way. Others make Homer witnefs how the^ 
Gods are prevailed upon by men, becaufe he fays, 

• • • • The Gods themfclves are turn*d 
With facrifices and appeafing vows s 
Fat ofF*Tings and libation them perfuade ; 
And for tranfgrcflions fuppliant pray'r atones*. 

They (how likewife many books of Mufaeus and Orpheus, the offspring; 
as they fay, of the Moon, and of the Mufes ; according to which they 

' Heaod. Open et Di. Jib. i. * Horn. Iliad, lib. 9. 
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perform their facred rites, perfuading not only private perfons, but ftates 
likewife, that there are abfokitions and purgations from iniquities by 
means of facrifices, fports and pleafures ; and this, for the benefit both of 
the living and of the dead : thefe they call the myfteries ' which abfolve 
us from evils there ; but they aflert that dreadful things await thofe who 
do not offer facrifice. All thefe, and fo many things of the kind, friend 
Socrates, being faid of virtue and vice, and their reward both with men 
and Gods ; what do we imagine the fouls of our youth do, when they 
hear them ; ilich of them as arc vi^ell born, and able as it were to rufh into' 
all thefe things which are faid, and from all to deliberate, in what fort of 
charaSer and in what fort of road one may bed pafs through life ? It is 
likely he might fay to himfelf, according to that of Pindar, 

Whether (hall I the lofty wall 

Of juftice try to fcale ; 
Or, hedg'd within the guileful maze 

Of vice, encircled dwell i 

For, according to what is faid, though I be juft, if I be not reputed fo, 
there fhall be no profit, but manifeft troubles and punifhments. But the 
unjufl man, who procures to himfelf the character of juftice, is faid to 
have a divine life. Since then the appearance furpaflfes the reality, as 
wife men demonflrate to me, and is the primary part of happinefs, ought 
I not to turn wholly to it ; and to draw round myfelf as a covering, and 
pidure, the image of virtue ; but to draw after me the cunning and verfa- 
tile fox of the mofl wife Archilochus ? But perhaps fome one will fay, It 
is not eafy, being wicked, always to be concealed. Neither is any thing 
elfe eafy (will we fay) which is great. But, however, if we would be 
happy, thither let us go where the vefliges of the reafonings lead us. 
For, in order to be concealed, we will make conjurations and afTociations 
together ; and there are maflers of perfuafion, who teach a popular and 
political wifdom ; by which means, whilfl partly by perfuaiion and partly 

' The word ufed here by Plato is nXsrat : and this word, as we hare obferved in the intro- 
<ludion to this book, fignifies the grcateft of the myfteries, or the Eleufinian, As therefore 
the Crphic hyains now extant are fo called, there can be no 'oubt but that thefe were ufed in 
the Elcufinian my fleries : and this confirms what I have obferved in my notes to Paufanias. 
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'by force we feize more than our due, we fhall not be puniflied. But, 
furely, to be concealed from the Gods, or to overpower them, is im- 
poflible. 

If then they are not, or care' not about human affairj^, we need not have 
any concern about being concealed : but if they really are, and care for us, 
w^e neither know nor have heard of them otherwife than from traditions, 
and from the poets who write their genealogies ; and thefe very perfons 
tell us, that they are to be moved and perfuaded by facrifices, and appeaf- 
ing vows, and offerings ; both of which we are to believe, or neither. 
If then we are to believe both, we may do injuflice, and of the fruits of 
our injuftice offer facrifice. If we be juft, we (hall indeed be unpunished 
by the Gods; but then we fhall not have the gains of injuftice. But if 
we be unjuft, we fhall make gain ; and after* we have tranfgrefTed and 
offended, we fhall appeafe them by offerings, and be liberated from 
punifhment. But we fhall be punifhed in the other world for our mijuft 
doings here; either we ourfelves, or our children's children. But, friv^nd, 
will the reafoner fay, the myfteries can do much ; the Gods are exorable, 
as fay the mightiefl ftates, and the children of the Gods, the poets ; who 
are alfo their prophets, and who declare that thefe things are io. For 
what reafon, then, fhould we flill prefer juftice before the greated injuflice; 
which if we (hall attain to with any deceiving appearance, we fhall fare 
according to our mind, both with reference to Gods and men, both living 
and dying, according to the fpeech now mentioned of many and excel- 
lent men ? From all that has been faid, by what means, O Socrates, 
fhall he incline to honour juftice, who has any ability of fortune or of 
wealth, of body or of birth, and not laugh when he hears it com- 
mended ? So that, though a man were able even to fhow what we have faid 
to be falfe, and fully underftood that juflice is better, he will, however, 
abundantly pardon and not be angry with the unjufl: ; for he knows, 
that unlefs one from a divine nature abhor to do injuftice, or from ac- 
quired knowledge abftain from it, no one of others is willingly juft ; but 
either through cowardice, old age, or fome other weaknefs, condemns the 
doing injuftice when unable to do it. That it is io is plain. For the 
firfi: of thefe who arrives at power is the firft to do injuflice, as far as he 
is able. And the reafon of all this is no other than that from whence all 
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this dilcourfe proceeded, Socrates, becaufe, O wonderful man ! among all 
thofe of you that call jourfelves the commcnders of juftice, beghniing 
fjom thofe anticnt heroes of whom any accounts are left to the men of 
the prefent time, no one hath at any time condemne'd injuftice, nor com- 
mended juftice, otherwife than regarding the reputations, honours and 
rewards arifuig from them : but no one has hitherto fufficiently examined, 
neither in poetry nor in profc difcourfe, either of them in itfeif, and fub- 
illling by its own power, in the foul of him who pofTefTes it, and concealed 
from both Gods and men : how that the one is the greateft of all the evils 
which the foul hath within it, and juftice the greateft good : for, if it had 
thus from the beginning been fpoken of by you all, and you had fo per- 
fuaded us from our youth, we fliould not need to watch over our neighbour 
left he fhould do us injuflice, but every man would have been the bell: 
guardian over himfelf, afraid left in doing injuftice he fliould dwell with 
the greateft evil/ Thefe things now, Socrates, and probably much 
more than thefe, Thralymachus or fome other migh*" fay of juftice 
and injuftice, inverting their power, difagreeabJy as 1 imagine for my 
own part. But I (for 1 want to conceal nothing from you) being defirous 
to hear you on the oppofite fide, fpeak the beft I am able, pulling the 
contrary way. Do not, therefore, only ftiow us in your reafoning that 
juftice is better than injuftice; bu tin what manner each of them by 
itfeif, afte61ing the mind, is, the one evil, and the other good. And take 
away all opinions, as Glauco likewife enjoined : for, if you do not take 
away the falfe opinions on both fides, and add the true ones, we will fay 
you do not commend ju/lice, but the appearance ; nor condemn being un- 
juft, but the appearance; that you advifc thcunjuft man to conceal himfelf; 
and that you afient to Thrafymachus that juftice is a foreign good ; the 
profit of the more powerful ; and that injuftice is the profit and advantage 
of onefelf, but unprofitable to the inferior. Wherefore, now, after you 
have acknowledged that juftice is among the greateft goods, and fuch as 
are worthy to be pof^effcd for what arifes from them, and much more in 
themfelves, and for their own fake ; fuch as fight, hearing, wifdom, 
liealth, and fuch other goods as are real in their own nature, and not 
merely in opinion ; in the fame manner commend juftice ; how, in itfeif, 
it profits the owner, and injuftice hurts him. And leave to others to 
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commend the rewards and opinions ; for I could bear with others in this 
way, commending juftlce, and condemning injuflice, celebrating and 
reviling their opinions and rewards ; but not with you (unlefs you deHrc 
me), becaufe you have pafTed the whole of life conlidering nothing 
elfe but this. Show us, then, in your difcourfe, not only that juftice is 
better than injuftice ; but in what manner each of them by itfclf aftcd- 
ing the owner, whether he be concealed or not concealed from Gods and 
men, is, the one good, and the other evil. 

On hearing thefe things, as I always indeed was pleafed with the dif^ 
pofition of Glauco and Adimantus, fo at that time I was perfedly de- 
lighted, and replied: It was not ill faid concerning you. Tons of that worthy 
man, by the lover of Glauco, who wrote the beginning of the Elegies, 
when, celebrating your behaviour at the battle of Megara, he fang, 

Arlflo's Cons ! of an illuflrious man, 
The race divine 

This, friend, feems to be well fliid ; for you are truly affecSled in a 
divine manner, if you are not perfuaded that injuflice is better than juftice, 
and yet are able to fpeak thus in its defence : and to me you feem, truly, 
not to be perfuaded ; and 1 reafon from the whole of your other beha- 
viour, fince, according to your prefent Ipecches at lead, I fhould diftruft 
vou. But the more I can truft you, the more I am in doubt what argu- 
ment I fliall ufe. For I can neither think of any affiftance I have to give 
(for I feem to be unable, and my mark is, that you do not accept of \\'hat 
I faid to Thrafymachus when I imagined I fliowed that juflice \a as 
better than injuflice), nor yet can I think of giving no aflifl:ance ; for I 
am afraid left it be an unholy thing to dcfert juflice when I am prefent, 
and fee it accufed, and not afTifl: it whilfl I breathe and am able to Ipeak. 
It is bell then to fuccour it in fuch a manner as I can. Hereupon Glauco 
and the refl entreated me, by all means, to affill, and not relinquifh the 
difcourfe; but to fearch thoroughly what each of them is, and which way 
the truth lies, as to their rcfpedtive advantage, I then faid what appeared 
to me : That the inquiry we were attempting was not contemptible, but 
was that of one who was fliarp-fighted, as I imagined. Since then, fliid I, 
we are not very expert, it feems proper to make the inquiry concerning 
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this matter, in fuch a manner as if it were ordered thofe who are not 
very fharp-fightec], to read irnall letters at a diftance ; and one ihould after- 
wards nndcrftand, that the fame letters are o-reater fomewhere elfe, and m 
a larger field : it would appear eligible, 1 imagine, firil to read thefe, and 
thus come to confider the Icfler, if they happen to be the fame. Perfe61ly 
right, faid Adimantus. But what of this kind, Socrates, do you perceive 
in the inquiry concerning juftice ? I fhall tell you, faid I. Do not we fay 
there is juftice in one man, and there is like wife juftice in a whole flate? It 
is certainly fo, replied he. Is not a itate a greater objed than one man ? 
Greater, faid he. It is likely, then, that juftice fhould be greater in what is 
greater, and be more eafy to be underftood : we fhall firft, then, if you in- 
cline, inquire what it is in ftates ; and then, after the fame manner, we 
fliall confider it in each individual, contemplating the fimilitude of the 
greater in the idea of the lefler. You feem to me, faid he, to fay right. If 
then, faid I, we contemplate, in our difcourfe, a fl:ate exifting, fhall we not 
perceive its juftice and injuftice exiting ? Perhaps, faid he. And is there 
not ground to hope, if this exiils, that we fliall more eafily find what we 
feek for ? Mod: certainly. It feems, then, we ought to attempt to 
fucceed, for I Imagine this to be a work of no fmall importance. Confider 
then. We arc confidering, faid Adimantus, and do you no otherwifc. A 
city, then, faid I, as I imagine, takes its rife from this, that none of us 
happens to be felf-fufficient, but is indigent of many things ; or, do you 
imagine there is any other origin of building a city ? None other, faid he. 
Thus, then, one taking in one pcrfon for one indigence, and another for 
another ; as they ftand in need of many things, they afl'emble into one habita- 
tion many companions and affidants ; and to this joint-habitation we give 
the name city, do we not ? Certainly. And they mutually exchange with 
one another, each judging that, if he either gives or takes in exchange, it 
will be for his advantage. Certainly. Come, then, faid I, let us, in oar 
difcourfe, make a city from the beginning. And, it feems, our indigence 
has made it. Why not ? But the firfl and the greatefh of wants is the 
preparation of food, in order to fubfift and live. By all means. The 
fecond is. of lodging. The third of clothing ; and fuch like. It is fo. 
But, come, faid I, how fliall the city be able to make fo great a provifion ? 
Shall not one be a hulbandman, another a mafon, fome other a weaver I or, 
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fhall we add to them a fhoemaker, or fome other of thofe who minifter to 
the neceffaries of the body ? Certainly. So that the mod indigent city 
might confift of four or five men ? It feems fo. But, what now ? muft 
each of thofe do his work for them all in common? As, the hufbandman, 
being one, fliall he prepare food for four ; and conlume quadruple time, 
and labour, in preparing food, and {baring it with others ? or, negleding 
them, fhall he for .himfelf alone make the fourth part of this food, in the 
fourth part of the time ? and, of the other three parts of time, (hall he 
employ one in the preparation of a houfe, the other in that of clothing, 
the other of flioes, and not give himfelf trouble iniharing with others, but 
do his own affairs by himfelf ? 

Adimantus fiid — And probably, Socrates, this way is more eafy than 
the other. No, certainly, faid I ; it were abfurd. For, whilft you 
are fpeaking, I confider that we are born not perfectly refembling one 
another, but differing in difpofition ; one being fitted for doing one 
thing, and another for doing another : does it not feem fo to you ? 
It does. But, what now ? Whether will a man do better, if, being one, 
he works in many arts, or in one? When in one, laid he. But this, 
I imagine, is alfo plain ; that if one mifs the feafon of any work, it 
is ruined. That is plain. For, I imagine, the work will not wait 
upon the leifure of the workman ; but of neceffity the workman muft 
attend clofe upon the work, and not in the way of a by-job. Of 
neceffity. And hence it appears, that more will be done, and better, 
and with greater eafe, when every one does but one thing, according 
to their genius, and in proper feafon, and freed from other things. 
Mofl: certainly, laid he. But we need certainly, Adimantus, more 
citizens than four, for thofe provifions we mentioned: for the huiband- 
man, it would feem, will not make a plough for himfelf, if it is to be 
handfome ; nor yet a fpade, nor other inftruments of agriculture : as 
little will the mafon ; for he, likewife, needs, many things : and in the 
fame way, the weaver and the (hoemaker alfo. Is it not fo ? True, 
Joiners, then, and fmiths, and other fuch workmen, being admitted into 
our little city, make it throng. Certainly. But it would be no very 
great matter, neither, if we did not give tbcm neatherds likewife, and 
lliepherds, and thofe other herdfmen ; in order that both the hulbandmen 
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may have oxen for ploughing, and that the mafons, with the help of 
the hufbandmen, inay ufe the cattle for their carriages ; and that the 
weavers like wife, and the fhoemakers, may have hides and wool. Nor 
yet, faid he, would it be a very fmall city, having all thefe. But, faid 
I, it is almoll: impoffible to fet down fuch a city in any fuch place as that 
it fliall need no importations. It is impoffible. It will then cer- 
tainly want others Aill, who may import from another ftate what it 
needs. It will want them. And furely this fervice would be empty, 
if it carry out nothing which thefe want, from whom they import 
what they need themfelves. It goes out empty in fuch a cafe, does it 
not ? To me it feems fo. But the city ought not only to make what is 
fufficient for itfclf; but fuch things, and fo much alio, as may anfwer 
for thofe things which they need. It ought. Our city, then, certainly wants 
a great many more hulbandmen and other workmen? A great many 
more. And other fervants befides, to import and export the feveral 
things ; and thefe are merchants, are they not ? Yes. We ihall then 
want merchants likcwile ? Yes, indeed. And if the merchandife is 
by fea, it will want many others ; fuch as are fkilful in fea affairs. 
Many others, truly. But what as to the city within itfelf? How 
will they exchange with one another the things which they have each 
of them worked ; and for the fake of which, making a community, 
they have built a city ? It is plain, laid he, in felling and buving. 
Hence we mufl: have a forum, and money, as a fymbol, for the fake 
of exchange. Certainly. 

If now the hufbandman, or any other workman, bring any of his 
work to the forum, but come not at the fame time with thofe who want 
to make exchange with him, mufl he not, defifling from his work, 
fit idly In the forum ? By no means, faid he. But there are fome who, 
obferving this, let themfelves to this llrvice ; and, in well-regulated 
cities, they are mofily fuch as are weakeft in their body, and unfit to 
do any other work. There they are to attend about the forum, to 
give money in exchange for fuch things as any may want to fell ; and 
things in exchange for money to fuch as want to buy. This indigence, 
faid I, procures our city a race of fhopkeepers ; for, do not we call 
lihopkeepers, thofe who, fixed in the forum., ferve both in felling and 
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buying ? but fuch as travel to other cities we call merchants. Cer- 
tainly. 

There are ftill, as I imagine, certain other miniflers, who, though 
inifit to ferve the public in things which require underftanding, have yet 
flrength of body fufficient for labour, who felling the ufe of their 
flrength, and calling the reward of it hire, are called, as I imagine, 
hirelings : are they not ? Yes, indeed. Hirelings then are, it feems, 
the complement of the city ? It feems fo. Has our cit)C now, Adi- 
mantus, already fo increafed upon us as to be complete? Perhaps. 
Where now, at all, fliould juftice and injuftice be in it; and, in which 
of the things that we have confidered does it appear to exift ? I do 
not know, laid lie, Socrates, ifitbenot in a certain ufe, fomehow, of 
thefe things with one another. Perhaps, faid I, you fay right. But 
we muft confider it, and not be weary. Firft, then, let us confider 
after what manner thofe who are thus procured fhall be fupported. 
Is it any other way than by making bread and wine, and clothes, and 
fhoes, and building houfes r In fummer, indeed, they will work for the 
mofl: part without clothes and fhoes ; and, in winter, they will be 
fufficlcntly furnifhed with clothes and flioes ; they will be nouriflied, 
partly with barley, making meal of it, and partly with wheat, making 
loaves, boiling part and toaifling part, putting fine loaves and cakes 
over a fire of flubble, or over dried leaves; and refting themfelves on 
couches, ftrawed with fmilax and myrtle leaves, they and their children 
will feaft ; drinking wine, and crowned, and finging to the Gods, they 
will pleafantly live together, begetting children, not beyond their fub'^ - 
ll:ance, guarding againft poverty or war. 

Glauco replying fays. You make the men to feaft, as it- appears, 
without meats. You fay true, faid 1 ; for I forget that they fhall have 
meats likcwife. They fhall have fait, and olives, and cheefe ; and 
they fhall boil bulbous roots, and herbs of the field ; ,and we let before 
them dederts of figs, and vetches, and beans ; and they will toafl at 
the fire myrtle berries, and the berries of the beech-tree ; drinking 
in moderation, and thus paffing their life in peace and health; and 
dying, as is likely, in old age, they will leave to their children another 
fuch life. If you had been making, Socrates, faid he, a city of hogs, 
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what elfe would you have fed them with but with thefe things ? But 
how (hould we do, Glauco ? faid I. What is ufually done, faid he. 
They mufl:, as I imagine, have their beds, and tables, and meats, and 
dcflerts, as we now have, if they are not to be mifcrable. Be it fo, 
faid I ; I underftand you. We confider, it feems, not only how a city 
may exift, but 'how a luxurious city : and perhaps it is not amifs ; for, 
in confidering fuch an one, we may probably fee how juftice and in- 
jurtice have ^'their origin in cities. But the true city feems to me to 
be fuch an one as we have defcribed ; like one who is healthy ; but if 
you incline that we likewife confider a city that is corpulent, nothing 
hinders it. For thefe things will not, it feems, pleafe fome ; nor this 
fort of life fatisfy them ; but there fhall be beds, and tables, and all 
other furniture ; feafonings, ointments, and perfumes ; miftrefles, and 
confections, and various kinds of all thefe. And we mufl no longer 
confider as alone' neceffary what we mentioned at the firft; houfes, and 
clothes, and fhoes ; but painting too, and all the curious arts muil: be 
fet a-going, and carving, and gold, and ivory ; and all thefe things mufl 
be procured, mufl they not ? Yes, faid he. Mufl not the city, then, 
be larger ? For that healthy one is no longer fufficient, but is already 
full of luxury, and of a crowd of fuch as are no way necefTary to cities; 
fuch as all kinds of fportfmen, and the imitative artifls, many of thenni 
imitating in figures and colours, and others* in mufic : poets too, and 
their miniflers, rhapfodifts, a6lors, dancers, undertakers, workmen of 
all forts of inflruments ; and what has reference to female ornaments, 
as well as other things. We fhall need likewife many more fervants. 
Do not you think they will require pedagogues, and nurfes, and tutors, 
bair-dreffers, barbers, victuallers too, and cooks ? And further flill, we 
fhadl want fwine-herds likewife : of thefe there were none in the other 
city, (for there needed not) but in this we fliall want thefe, and many 
other forts of herds likewife, if any eat the feveral animals, fhall we 
not? Why not? Shall we not then, in this manner of life, be much more 
i-n need of phyficians than formerly ? Much more. And the country, 
which was then fufficijent to lupport the inhabitants, will, intlead of being 
fufficient, become too little ; or how fhall we fay ? In this way, faid he. 
Mviii we not then encroach upon the neighbouring country, if we want 
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to have fufficlent for plough and paflurc, and they, in like manner, on ns, 
if tiicy likewllc liifTor thcmlcives fco accu.iiiulatc wealth to infinity ; golno- 
beyond the boundary of nuccinuie , ? There is great neceflity for it, So- 
crates. Shall we afterwards fight, Glauco, or how Oiall we do ? We 
fhall certainly, laid he. Rut we lay nothing, laid J, whether war does 
any evil, or any good ; but tlius much only, that we have found the origin 
of war : from whence, moil: crpccially, arife the greateft mifchiefs to 
Hates, both private and public. Yes, indeed. We fliall need, then, 
friend, flill a larger city ; not f)!" a Inuil:, but for a large army, who, in 
going out, may f^lit with tliole wlio aliaLilt them, for their whole fub- 
Ihince, and every thing \\e liave now mentioned. What, faid he, are 
not theib luilicient to fght r No ; if you, at leaft, faid I, and all of us, 
have rightly agreed, wlien we formed our city : and we agreed, if you 
remember, that it was impofTible far one to perform many arts hand- 
Ibmelv. Vtni lay true, faid he. What, then, faid I, as to that contefl 
of war ; does it not appear to require art? Very much, laid he. Ought 
we then to take more care of the art of fhoe-making than of the art of 
making war ? By no means. But we charged the fhoe-maker neither 
to undertake at the fame time to be a huibandman, nor a weaver, nor a 
maibn, but a flioe-maker ; that the work of that art may be done for us 
handfomely : and, in like manner, we allotted to every one of the reft 
one thing, to which the genius of each led him, and what each took care 
of, freed from other things, to do it well, applying to it the whole of his 
life, and not negleding the feafons of working. And now, as to the 
affairs of war, whether is it of the greateft importance, that they be 
well performed ? Or, is this {o ealy a thing, tliat one may be a huf- 
bandman, and likcwifc a Ibldier, and flioe-makcr ; or be employed in 
any other art? But not even at chcls, or dice, can one ever play (kilfully,, 
unlefs he ftudy this very thing from his childhood, and not make it a 
by-work. Or, fliall one, taking a fpear, or any other of the warlike 
arms and inftruments, become inftantly an expert combatant, in an en- 
counter in arms, or in any other relating to war ? x^nd, ftiall the taking 
up of no other inftrument make a workman, or a wreftler, nor be ufeful 
to him who has neither the knowledge of that particular thing, nor has 
VOL. I. 2 F beftowed 
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befl:G>ved the fludy fiifficient for its attainment ? Such inflruments, faid 
he, would truly be very valuable. 

By how much then, faid I, this work of guards is one of the greatejfl 
importance, by fo much it Ihould require the grcateil: leiiure from other 
things, and likewife the greatefl: art and fludy. I imagine fo, replied he. 
And fhall it not likewile require a competent genius for this profeiTion ? 
Why not ? It fhould furely be our bufineis, as it fccms, if we be able, to 
choofe who and what kind of geniuses are competent for the guardian- 
flnp of the city. Ours, indeed. We have truly, laid I, undertaken no 
mean bufinefs ; but, however, we are not to del'pair, fo long at leaft as 
we have any ability. No indeed, faid he. Do you think then, faid I, that 
the genius of a generous whelp differs any thing for guardianfhip, from that 
of a generous youth ? What is it you lay ? It is this. Muft not each of 
them be acute in the perception, fwift to purfue \\'hat they perceive, and 
ftxong likewile if there is need to conquer what they fhall catch : There 
is need, faid he, of all thefe. And furely he mufl: be brave likewife, if he 
fight well. Why not ? But will he be brave who is not fpirited, whether 
it is a horfe, a dog, or any other animal ? Or, have you not obferved, that 
the fpirit is fomewhat unfurmountable and invincible ; by the prefence of 
which CYtry foul is, in refpe(3: of all things whatever, unterrified and un- 
conquerable ? 1 hav£ obferved it. It is plain then what fort of a guard 
we ought to have, with reference to his body. Yes, and with reference 
to his foul, that he ihould be fpirited. This likewife is plain. How then, 
iaid I, Glauco, will they not be favage towards one another and the 
other citizens, being of fuch a temper } No truly, faid he, not eafily. But 
yet it is neceflary, that towards their friends they be meek, and fierce 
towards their enemies ; for otherwife they will not wait till others dellroy 
them ; but they will prevent them, doing it themfelves. True, faid he. 
What then, faid I, fhall we do ? Where fhall we find, at once, the 
mild and the magnanimous temper r P'or the mild difpofition is fome- 
how oppofite to the fpirited. It appears fo. But, however, if he be de- 
prived of either of thefe, he cannot be a good guardian ; for it feems to be 
impofTible ; and thus it appears, that a good guardian is an impoffible 
ihing. It fte^is fo, faid he. After hefitating and confidering what had 
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pafTcd: Juftlv, faid I, friend, are we in doubt ; for we have departed from 
that innage which wc fu{\: eftablifhed. How fay you ? have we not ob- 
fervcd, that there are truly fuch tempers as we were not imagining, who 
have thefc oppofite things ? Where then ? One may fee it in other 
animals, and not a little in that one with which we compared our guar- 
dian. For this, you know, is the natural temper of generous dogs, to be 
mofl: mild towards their domeftics and their acquaintance, but the re- 
Verfe to thofe they know not. It is fo. This then, faid I, is poffible ; and 
it is not agaiiifl: nature that we require our guardian to be fuch an one. It 
fcems not. Are you, further, of this opinion, that he who is to be ouf 
guardian (hould, befides being fpirited, be a philofopher likewifc ? How? 
faid he ; for I do not underfland you. This, likewife, faid I, you will 
obferve in the dogs ; and it is worthy of admiration in the brute. As 
what ? He is angry at whatever unknown perfon he fees, though he 
hath never fufFered any ill from him before; but he is fond of whatever 
acquaintance he fees, though he has never at any time received any good 
from him. Have you not wondered at this ? I never, faid he, much 
attended to it before ; but, that he does this, is plaiii. But, indeed, this 
affedion of his nature feems to bean excellent difpofitionj and truly philo-* 
fophical. As how ? As, faid I, it diftinguifhes between a friendly and 
unfriendly afped, by nothing elfe but this, that it knows the one, but is 
ignorant of the other. How, now, fhould not this be deemed the love of 
learning, which diftinguiflies what is friendly and what is foreign, by 
kjiowledge artd ignorance? It can no way be fhown- why it fhould not. 
But, however, faid I, to be a lover of learning, and a philofopher, are • 
the fame. The fame, faid he. May we not then boldly fettle it, That 
in man too, if any one is to be of a mild difpofition towards his domef^ics 
and acquaintance, he muft be a philofopher and a lover of learninj^ ? 
Let us fettle it, faid he. He then who is to be a good and worthy guar- ■ 
dian for us, of the city, (hall be a philofopher, and fpirited, and fwift, and 
ftrong in his difpofition. By all means, faid he. Let then our guardian,, 
faid I, be fuch an one. But in what manner fhall thefe be educated for us, 
and inftru6led ? And will the confideration of this be of any affiflance in 
perceiving that for the fake of which we confider every thing elfe ? In 
what manner juflice and injuflice arife in the city, that we may nor. 
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omit a neceffaiy part of the difcourfe ; nor confider what Is fuperfluous ? 
The brother of Glauco faid : I, for my part, greatly expe6l that this in- 
quiry will be of afliflance to that. Truly, faid I, friend Adimantus, it is 
not to be omitted, though it fhould happen to be fomewhat tedious. No, 
truly. Come then, let us, as if we were talking in the way of fable, and at 
our leifure, educate thefe men in our reafoning. It muft be done. What 
then is the education ? Or, is it difficult to imd a better th:in that \\ hlcli 
was found long ago, which is, gymnaftic for the body, and mufic for the 
mind? It is indeed. Shall we not then, firft, begin with inflrucling 
them in mufic, rather than in gymnaftic ? Why not ? When you fay 
mufic, you mean difcourfes, do you not? I do: but of difcourfes there 
are two kinds ; the one true, and the other falfe. There are. And they 
raufk be educated in them both, and firft in the falfe. I do not under- 
hand, faid he, what you mean. Do not you underfland, faid I, that we 
firft of all tell children fables ? And this part of mufic, fomehow, to 
fpeak in the general, is falfe ; yet there is truth in them ; and we ac- 
cuftom children to fables before their gymnaftic exercifes. Wc do fo. 
This then is what 1 meant, when I faid that children were to begin mufic 
before gymnaftic. Ripht, faid he. And do you not know that the be- 
ginning of every work is of the greateft importance, efpecially to any one 
young and tender ? for then truly, in the eafieft manner, is formed and 
taken on the jmprcfi'ion which one inclines to imprint on every individual. 
It is entirely fo. Shall we then further the children to hear any kind of 
fables compofed by any kind of perfons ; and to receive, for the moft part, 
into their minds, opinions contrary to thofe we judge they ought to lia\e 
when they are grown up ? We fhall by no means fufter it. Firft of 
all, then, we muft prefide over the fable-makers. And whatever beautiful 
fiible they make muft be chofen ; and what arc othcrwifc muft be rc- 
jeded ; and we ftiall perluade the nurfes and mothers to tell the children 
luch fables as ftiall be choftn ; and to faftiion their minds by fables much 
more than their bodies by their hands. But the moft of what they tell 
them at prefent niuft be thrown ou'. As what r faid he. In the ?a;ieatcr 
ones, faid I, we fhall ke the lefler likewife. For the falliion of tliCin 
muft be UiC fame ; ar.d IvOth the greater and the Ijfier muft have the fame 
kma oi puwer. Do not you think fo ? I do, fa^d he : but I do not at 
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all underftand which you call the greater one?. Thofe, fliid T, which 
Hefiod and Homer tell us, and the other poets. For they compofed 
falTe fables to mankind, and told them as they do ftiU. Which, faid he, 
do you mean, and what is it you blame in them ? That, faid I, which 
fuft of all and mod efpecially ought to be blamed, when one does not 
falfify handfomely. What is that ? When one, in his compofition, gives 
ill reprefentations of the nature of Gods and heroes 1 as a painter draw- 
ing a pi61ure in no refpcdt refembling what he wilhed to paint. It is 
right, faid he, to blame fuch things as thcfe. But how have they failed, 
fay we, and as to what ? Firft of all, with reference to that grcatefl: lie, 
and matters of the greateft importance, he did not lie handlomely, who 
told how Heaven did what Hefiod fays he did ; and then again how Saturn 
punifhed him, and what Saturn did, and what he fuffered from his fon : 
For though thefe things were true, yet 1 (hould not imagine they ought 
to be lo plainly told to the unwife and the young, but ought much 
rather to be concealed. But if there were a neceffity to tell them, they 
fliould be heard in fecrecy, by as few as poflible ; after they had facri- 
ficed not a hog, but fome great and wonderful facrifice, that thus the feweft 
poffible might chance to hear them. 

Thcfe fables, faid he, are indeed truly hurtful. And not to be men- 
tioned, Adimantus, faid I, in our city. Nor is it to be faid in the hearing 
of a youth, that he who does the mofl extreme wickednefs does nothing 
Orange ; nor he who in every fhape puniflies his unjuft father, but that he 
does the fame as the firfl and the greateft of the Gods. No truly, faid he, 
thefe things do not feem to me proper to be faid. Nor, univerfally, faid I, 
mud it be told how Gods war with Gods, and plot and fight againft one 
another, (for fuch aflertions are not true,) — if, at lead, thofe who arc 
to guard the city for us ought to account it the moft fhameful thing to 
hate one another on flight grounds. As little ought wc to tell in fables, 
and embellifh to them, the battles of the giants ; and many other all- 
various feuds, both of the Gods and heroes, with their own kindred 
and relations. But if we are at all to pcrfuade them that at no time 
fhould one citizen hate another, and tliat it is unholy ; fuch thing's 
as thefe are rather to be faid to them immediately when they are children, 
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by the old men and women, and by thofe well advanced in life ; and. 
the poets are to be obliged to compofe agreeably to thcfe things. Bur 
Juno fettered by her fon, and Vulcan hurled from heaven by his father 
for going to aflifl: his mother when beaten, and all thofe battles of the 
Gods which Homer has compofed, muft not be admitted into the city ; 
whether they be compofed in the way of allegory, or without allegory ; 
for the young perfon is not able to judge what is allegory and what is 
not : but whatever opinions he receives at fuch an age are with difficulty 
wafhed away, and are generally immoveable. On thefe accounts, one 
would imagine, that, of all things, we (hould endeavour that what they 
are firft to hear be compofed in the moH: handfome manner for exciting 
them to virtue. There is reafon for it, faidhe. But, if any one now fliould 
alk us concerning thefe, what they are, and what kind of fables they are, 
which fhould we name ? And I faid : Adimantus, you and I are not poets 
at prefent, but founders of a city ; and it belongs to the founders to 
know the models according to which the poets are to compofe their 
fables ; contrary to which if they compofe,. they are not to be tolerated ;. 
but it belongs not to us to make fables for them. Right, faid he. But. 
as to this very thing, the models concerning theology, which are they ?. 
Some fuch as thefe, faid I. God is alway to bg rcprefented fuch as he 
is, whether one reprefent him in epic, in fong, or in tragedy. This, 
ought to be done. Is not God eHentially good, and is he ivot to be de- 
fcribed as fuch ? Without doubt. But nothing which is good is hurt- 
ful ; is it ? It does not appear to me that it is. Does, then, that which 
is not hurtful ever do hurt? By no means.. Does that which does, 
no hurt do any evil ? Nor this neither.. And what does no evil can- 
not be the caufe of any evil. How can it r But what }' Good is bene- 
ficiah Yes. It is, then, the caufe of welfare ? Yes. Good, therefore, 
is not the caufe of all things, but the caufe of thofe things whicH are. 
in a right flate ; but is not the caufe of thofe things which are in a wrong. 
Entirely fo, faid he. Neither, then, can God, faid I, fince he is good, be.- 
the caufe of all things, as the many fay, but he is the caufe of a few 
things to men ; but of many things he is not the caufe ; for our good 
things are much fewer than our evil : and no other than God is the caufe o£ 
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our crood things; but of our evils we mufl not make God the caufe, but feck 
for fome other. You feem to me, faid he, to fpeak moft true. We mull 
not, then, faid I, either admit Homer or any other poet trefpaffing fo 
fooHfhIy with reference to the Gods, and fliying, how 

Two veflels on Jove*s threflioltl ever fland, 
The fource of evil one, and one of good. 
The man whofe lot Jove mingles out of both, 
By good and ill alternately is rul'd. 
But he wliofc portion is unmingled ill, 
O'er facred earth by famine dire is drivn '. 

Nor that Jupiter is the difpenfer of our good and evil. Xor, if any one 
fay that the violation of oaths and treaties by Pandarus was efFe6led by 
Minerva and Jupiter, fhall we commend it. Nor that diflenfion among 
the Gods, and judgment by Themis and Jupiter. Nor yet mull: we fuffer 
the youth to hear what ^Efchylus fays ; how, 

Whenever God inclines to raze 
A houfe, himfelf contrives a caufe. 

But, if any one make poetical compofitions, in which are thefe iambics, 
the fufFerings of Niobe, of the Pelopides, or the Trojans, or others of a like 
nature, we muft either not fuffer them to fay they are the works of God ; 
or, if of God, we muft find that reafon for them which we now reqaire, 
and we muft fay that God did what was juft and good ; and that they were 
benefited by being chaftifed : but we muft not fuffer a poet to fay, that 
they are miferable who are punifhed ; and that it is God who does ihefe 
things. But if they fay that the wicked, as being miferable, needed cor- 
re6tion ; and that, in being puniflied, they were profited by God, we may 
iufFer the affertion. But, to fay that God, who is good, is the caufe of ill 
to any one, this we muft by all means oppofe, nor fuffer any one to fay fo 
in his city ; if he wiflies to have it well regulated. Nor muft we permit 
any one, either young or old, to hear fuch things told in fable, either 
in verfe or profe; as they are neither agreeable to fandity to be told, nor 
profitable to us, nor confiftent with themfelves. 

1 vote along with you, faid he, in this law, and it pleafes me. This, 

i Horn. Iliad, lib. 24. 
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then, faid I, may be one of the laws and models with reference to the Gods: 
by which it fhall he neccllary that thofe who fpeak, and who compofe, 
(hall compofe and iiiy that Cod is not the caufc of all things, but of good. 
Yes, indeed, faid he, it is neceffary. But what as to this fecond law? 
Think you that God is a buflbon, and infidioufly appears, at different times, 
in different fhapes ; fometimes like himfelf ; and, at other times, changing 
his appearance into many fliapes ; fometimes deceiving us, and making us 
conceive falfe opinions of him ? Or, do you conceive him to be fimple, 
and departing the lead of all things from his proper form ? I cannot, at 
prefent, at leaft, replied he, fay fo. But what as to this ? If any thing 
be changed from its proper form, is there not a neceflity that it be 
changed by itfelf, or by another ? Undoubtedly. Are not thofe things 
which are in the befl flate, leaft of all changed and moved by any other 
thing ? as the body, by meats and drinks, and labours : and every vege- 
table by tempefts and winds, and fuch like accidents. Is not the moft 
found and vigorous leaft of all changed ? Why not ? And as to the foul 
itfelf, will not any perturbation from without, leaft of all diforder and 
change the moft brave and wife? Yes. And furely, fomehow, all veffels 
which are made, and buildings, and veftments, according to the fame 
reafoning, fuch as are properly worked, and in a right ftate, are leaft 
changed by time, or other accidents ? They are fo, indeed. Every thing 
then which is in a good ftate, either by nature, or art, or both, receives 
the fmalleft change from any thing elfe. It feems fo. But God, and 
every thing belonging to divinity, are in the beft ftate. Why not ? In 
this way, then, (jod fliould leaft of all have many fliapes. Leaft of all, 
truly. But ftiould he change and alter himfelf? It is plain, faid he, if 
he be changed at all. Whether then will he change himfelf to the better,, 
and to the more handfome, or to the worfe, and the more deformed ? Of 
neceffity, replied he, to the worfe, if he be changed at all ; for we fliall 
never at any time fay, that God is any way deficient with refpe£l to beauty 
or excellence. You fay moft right, laid I. And this being fo ; do you 
imagine, Adlmantus, that any one, either of Gods or men, would will- 
ingly make himfelf any way worfe? It is impoffible, faid he. It is 
impoffible, then, faid I, for a God to defire to change himfelf; but each 
of them, being moft beautiful and excellent, continues always, to the 

utmoft 
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vitmoftof his power, insariably ia his own form. This appears to me, at 
leaf!-, faid he, wholly necefTary. Let not, then, faid I, moil excellent 
Adimantus, any of the poets tell us, how the Gods, 

at times refcmbllng foreign gucfls, 

Wander o'er cities in all-various forms *. 

Nor let any one belie Proteus and Thetis. Nor bring in Juno, in 
tragedies or other poems, as having transformed herfelf like a prieftefs, 
and colle6ling for the life-fuftaining fons of Inachus the Argive River. 
Nor let them tell us many other fuch lies. Nor let the mothers, perfuaded 
by them, affright their children, telling the ilories wrong ; as, that certain 
Gods wander by night, 

Refembling various guefts, In various forms, 

that they may not, at one and the fame time, blafpheme againft the Gods, 
and render their children more daflardly. By no means, faid he. But 
are the Gods, faid I, fuch as, though in themfelves they never change, 
yet make us imagine they appear in various forms, deceiving us, and 
playing the mountebanks ? Perhaps, faid he. But what, faid I, can a 
God cheat ; holding forth a phantafm, either in word or deed ? I do not 
know, faid he. Do not you know, faid I, that what is truly a cheat, if 
we may be allowed to fay fo, both all the Gods and men abhor ? How do 
you fay ? replied he. Thus, faid I : That to offer, a cheat to the moft prin- 
cipal part of themfelves, and that about their mofl principal interefls, 
is what none willingly incline to do ; but, of all things, every one is mofl 
afraid of pofleffing a cheat there. Neither as yet, faid he, do I under- 
hand you. Becaufe, faid I, you think I am laying fomething venerable ; 
but I am faying, that to cheat the foul concerning realities, and to be 
{o cheated, and to be ignorant, and there to have obtained and to keep 
a cheat, is what every one would leall of all choofe ; and a cheat in the 
foul is what they mofl efpecially hate. Mod efpecially, faid he. But 
this, as I was now faying, might mofl juflly be called a true cheat, — igno- 
rance in the foul of the cheated perfon : fince a cheat in words is but 

«Odyir. lib. 17. vcr. 485. 
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a kind of imitation of what the foul feels ; and an image afterwards 
arifing, and not altogether a pure cheat. Is it not fo ? Entirely. But 
this real lie is not only hated of the Gods, but of men likewife. So it 
appears. But what now ? With refpe6l to the cheat in words, when 
has it fomething of utility, fo as not to deferve hatred ? Is it not when 
employed towards our enemies ; and fome even of thofe called our friends ; 
when in madnefs, or other diftemper, they attempt to do fome mifchief ? 
In that cafe, for a difluafivc, as a drug, it is ufeful. And in thofe fables 
we were now mentioning, as we know not how the truth {lands con- 
cerning antient things, making a lie refembling the truth, we render it 
ufeful as much as poflible. It is, faid he, perfectly fo. In which then 
of thefc cafes is a lie ufeful to God ? Whether does he make a lie re{em« 
bling the truth, as being ignorant of antient things ? That were ridiculous^ 
faid he. God is not then a lying poet. I do not think it^ But fhould 
he make a lie through fear of his enemies ? Far from it. But on account 
of the folly or madnefs of his kindred ? But, faid he, none of the foolifh 
and mad are the friends of God. There is then no occalion at all for God to- 
make a lie. There is none. The divine and godlike nature is then, in< 
all refpeds, without a lie ? Altogether, faid he. God then is fimple and. 
true, both in word and deed ; neither is he changed himfelf,. nor does he 
deceive others ; neither by vifions, nor by difcourfe, nor by the pomp of 
ligns ; neither when we are awake, nor when we fleep. So it appears, faid 
he, to me, at lead whilft you are fpeaking. You agree then, faid I, that 
this (hall be the fecond model, by which we are to fpeak and to compofe 
concerning the Gods : that they arc neither mountebanks, to change themr 
felves; nor to miflead us by lies, either in word or deed? I agree. Whilft 
then we commend many other things in Homer, this we (hall not commend, 
the dream fent by Jupiter to Agamemnon ; neither fhall we commend 
j^fchylus, when he makes Thetis fay that Apollo had fung at her mar- 
riage, that 

A comely offspring flic fliould raifc. 
From ficknefs free, of lengthen'd days : 
Apollo, finging all my fate. 
And praifing high my Godlike ftate, 
RejoicM my heart } and 'twas my hope^ 
That all was true Apollo fpoke : 

But 
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But he, who, at my marriage feafl:, 
Extoll'd me thus, and was my gueft j 
He who did thus my fate explain. 
Is he who now my fon hath flain. 

When any one fays fuch things as thefe of the Gods, we fhall fhow dif» 
pleafure, and not afford the chorus : nor (hall we fuffer teachers to make 
ufe of fuch things in the education of the youth ; if our guardians are to 
be pious, and divine men, as far as it is pofllhle for man to be. I agree 
with you, faid he, perfedlly, as to thefe models ; and we may ufe them 
as laws. 



THE END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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JL HESE things indeed then, fald I, and fuch as thcfe, are, as it feems, what 
are to be heard, and not heard, concerning the Gods, immediately from 
childhood, by thofe who are to honour the Gods and their parents, and 
who are not to defpife friendfhip with one another. And I imagine,, 
replied he, that thefe things have appeared right.. But, what now ? If 
they are to be brave, mufl not thefe things be narrated to them, and 
fuch other likewife as may render them leaft of all afraid of death ? Or,, 
do you imagine that any one can ever be brave whilft he has this fear 
within him ? Not I, truly, faid he. But what ? do you think that any 
one can be void of a fear of death, whilfl he imagines that there is Hades,, 
and that it is dreadful; and, that in battles he witi choofe death before 
defeat and flavery ? By no means. 

We ought then, as it feems, to give orders likewife to thofe who under^ 
take to difcourfe about fables of this kind; and to entreat them not to> 
reproach thus in general the things in Hades, but rather to commend 
them; as they fay neither what is true, nor what is profitable to thofe 
who are to be foldiers. We ought iiKleed, faid he. Beginning then, iaid 
I, at this verfe, we ihall leave out all of fuch kind, as this ; 

I'd rather, as a ruftic ilave, fubmit 

To fome meari man, who had but fcanty fare, 

Than govern all the wretched (hades below \ 

And, that 

The houfe, to mortals and immortals, feems 
Dreadful and fqualid; and what Gods abhor ^ 



'Horn. OdyCIib. li. 
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O ftrange ! in Pluto's dreary realms to find 
Soul and its image, but no fpark of mind. 



He's wife alone, the reft are fluttering (hades. 

The foul to Hades from its members fled ; 
And, leaving youth and manhood,, wail'd its fate. 

the. foul, like fmoke, down to the (hades 

Fled howling \ . . • 

As, in the hollow of a fpacious cave. 
The owls fly fcreaming j if one chance to fall 
Down from the rock, they all confus'dly fly ; 
So thefe together howling went *. . . . 

We fliall rcqueft Homer and tiie other poets not to be indignant if we 
raze thefe things, and fuch as thefe ; not that they are not poetical, and 
pleafant to many to be heard ; but, the more poetical they are, the lefs 
ouo-ht they to be heard by children, and men who ought to be free, and more 
afraid of flavery than of death. By ail means, truly. Further, are not 
all dreadful and frightful names about thefe things likewife to be rejedcd ? 
Cocytus, and Styx, thofe in the infernal regions, and the dead, and fuch 
other appellations,. in this form, fuch as terrify all who hear them. Thefe 
may perhaps, ferve fome other purpofe : but we are afraid for our guardians; 
left, by fuch a terror, they be rendered more effeminate and foft than they 
ought to be. We are rightly afraid of it, faid he. Are thefe then to 
be taken away ? They are. And they mufl: fpeak and compofe on a 
contrary model. That is plain. We fhall take away likewifc the be- 
wailings and lamentations of illuflrions men. This is neceflary, if what 
is above be fo. Confider then, faid I, whether we rightly take away, 
or not. And do not we fay, that the worthy man will imagine that to die 
is not a dreadful thing to the worthy man whofe companion he is ? We fay 
fo. Neither then will he lament over him, at leaft, as if his friend 
fuffered fomething dreadful. No, indeed. And we fay this likewife, that 
fuch an one is moft of all fufficient in himfelf, for the purpofe of living^ 

» Horn. II. lib. 22. ^ Horn. Odyfl; lib. 17, 

happily ^ 
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happily, and that, in a diftinguiflied manner from others, he is leafl of all 
indigent. True, faid he. It is to him, then, the Icaft dreadful to be 
deprived of a fon, a brother, wealth, or any other of fuchrlike things* 
Leaft of all, indeed. So that he will leaft of all lament ; but endure, in 
the mildeft manner, when any fuch misfortune befalls him. Certainly. 
We fliall rightly then take away the lamentations of famous men, and 
aflign them to the women, but not to the better fort, and to fuch of the 
men as are daftardly ; that {o thofe whom we propofe to educate for the 
guardianfhip of the country may difdain to make lamentations of this kind. 
Right, faid he. We fhall again then entreat Homer, and the other poets^ 
not to fay in their compofitions, that Achilles, the fon of a Goddefs, 

Lay fometimcs on his fide, and then anon 
Supine ; then grov*ling ; rifing then again, 
Lamentini; wander'd on the barren (hore '. 
Nor how 

With both his hands 

He pourM the burning duft upon his head *, 

Nor the reft of his lamentation, and bewailing ; fuch and fo great as he has 
compofed. Nor that Priam, fo near to the Gods, fb meanly fupplicated, 
and rolled himfclf in the dirt : " Calling on every foldier by his name ^.*' 

But ftill much more muft wc entreat them not to make the Gods, at 
leaft, to bewail, and fay, 

Ah wretched me ! unfortunately brave 
A fon I bore. 

And if they are not thus to bring in the Gods, far lefs fhould th«y 
dare to reprefent the greateft of the Gods in fo unbecoming a manner 
as this : 

flow dear a man, around the town purfu'd, 

Mine eyes behold ! for which my heart is griev*d : 

Ah me ! 'tis fated that Patroclus kill 

Sarpedon •, whom, of all men, mod I love *. 

* Horn. Iliad, lib. 22. * Horn. Iliad, lib, 24. 

3 Horn. Iliad, lib. 22. * Horn. Iliad, lib. 18. 

3 For, 
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For, if, friend Adimantus, our youth fhould ferioufly hear fuch things as 
thefe, and not laugh at them as fpoken moft unfuitablj, hardly would any 
one think it unworthy of himfelf, of himfelf being a man, or check him- 
felf, if he fhould happen either to fay or to do any thing of the kind ; but,, 
without any fhame or endurance, would, on fmall fufFerings, fing many 
lamentations and moans. You fay moft true, replied he. They muft 
not, therefore, do in this manner, as our reafoning now has evinced 
to us ; which we muft believe, till fbme one perfuade us by fome better. 
They muft not, indeed. But, furely, neither ought we to be given to 
exceflive laughter ; for, where t man gives himfelf to violent laughter, fuch: 
a difpofition commonly requires a violent change. It feems fo, iaid he. 
Nor, if any one fhall reprefent worthy men as overcome by laughter, muft 
we allow it, much lefs if he thus reprefent the Gods. Much lefs, indeed,, 
faid he. Neither, then, (hall we receive fuch things as thcfe from Hdmer. 
concerning the Gods : 

Vulcan miniftrant when the Gods beheld, 
Amidft them laughter unextmguiih'd rofc '. 

This is not to be admitted, according to your reafoning; If you iaeline, 
faid he, to call it my reafoning ; this, indeed, is not to be admitted. But 
furely the truth is much more to be valued. For^ if lately we reafoned right, 
and if indeed a lie be unprofitable to the Gods, but ufeful to men, in the 
way of a drug, it is plain that fuch a thing is to be entrufted only to 
the phyficians, but not to be touched by private perfons. It is plaiq, faid 
he. It belongs then to the governors of the city, if to any others, to makb 
a lie, with reference either to enemies or citizens, for the good of the city ; 
but none of the reft muft venture on fuch a thing. But for a private 
perfon to tell a lie to fuch governors ; we will call it the fame, and even 
a greater offence, than for the patient tp tell a lie to the phyfician ; or for 
the man who learns his exercifes, not to tell his mafter the truth as to the 
indifpofitions of his body : or for one not to tell the pilot the real ftate of 
things, refpeding the fhip and failors, in what condition himfelf and the 
other failors are. Moft true, faid he. But if you find in, the city any one 
elfe making a lie, 

< Horn. Iliad, lib. x. 
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of thofe who artiils are, 

Or prophet, or phyfician,or who make 
The fhafts of fpears 

you /hall puniih them, as introduchig a pradlice fubvcrfive and dcftrudlivc 
of the city, as of a fhip. We muft do fo ; if indeed it is upon fpeech that 
adions are completed. But what ? (hall not our youth have need of 
temperance ? Certainly. And are not fuch things as thefe the principal 
parts of temperance ? that they be obedient to their governors ; that the 
governors themfelves be temperate in drinking, feafting, and in venereal 
pleafures. And we fhall fay, I imagine, that fuch things as thefe are 
well fpoken, which Diom,ed fays in Homer : 

Sit thou in filcncc, and obey my fpeech '. 

And what follows ; thus. 

The Greeks marchM on in filence, breathing force ; 
Hevering their commanders j * 

and fuch like. Well fpoken. But what as to thefe ? "Thou drunkard 
with dog's eyes, and heart of deer^;** and all of this kind, are thefe, or 
fuch other juvenile things, which any private perfon may fay againft their 
governors, fpoken handfomely ? Not handfomely. For I do not ima- 
gine that when they are heard they are fit to promote temperance in youth ; 
and though they may afford a pleafure of a different kind, it is no wonder. 
But what do you think? Jufl the fame way, faid he. But what of this? 
To make the wifeft man fay, that it appears to him to be the moft beauti- 
ful of all things, 

To fee the tables full 

Of flc(h and dainties, and the butler bear 

The wine in flagons, and fill up the cup*: 

is this pioper for a youth to hear, in order to obtain a command over 

himfelf? Or yet this? , . 

Moft miferable it is. 

To die of famine, and have adverfe fate '. 

» Hom. Iliad, lib. 4. * Horn. Iliad, lib. 4. 

3 Hom. Iliad, lib. i. ■♦ Hom. Od. lib. 12. « Hom. Iliad, lib. 6. 

Or, 
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Or that Jupiter, through defire of venereal pleafures, eafily forgetting all thofc 
things which he alone awake revolved in his mind, whilft other Gods and 
men were afleep, was fo ftruck, on feeing Juno, as not even to be willing 
to come into the houfc, but wanted to embrace her on the ground ; and 
at the fame time declaring that he is pofTeffed with fuch defire, as exceeded 
what he felt on their firft connexion with each other, 



. Hid from their parents dear *. 



Nor yet how Mars and Venus were bound by Vulcan, and other fuch 
things. No, by Jupiter, faid he. Thefe things do not feem fit. But if 
any inftances of felf-denial, faid I, with refpedl to all thefe things be told, 
and pra6lifed by eminent men, thefe are to be beheld and heard. Such 
as this: 

He beat his bread, and thus reprov'd his heart : 

Endure, my heart ! thou heavier fate haft borne. 

By all means, faid he, we (hould do thus. Neither muft we fufFer men 
to receive bribes, nor to be covetous. By no means. Nor muft we 
fing to them, that 

Gifts gain the Gods and venerable kings. 

Nor muft we commend Phoenix, the tutor of Achilles, as if he fpoke with 
moderation, in counfelling him to accept of prefents, and aflift the Greeks ; 
but, without prefents, not to defill: from his wrath. Neither (hall wc 
commend Achilles, nor approve of his being fo covetous as to receive 
prefents from Agamemnon ; and like wife a ranfom to give up the dead 
body of Heftor, but not incline to do it otherwife. It is not right, faid 
he, to commend fuch things as thefe. I am unwilling, faid I, for Homer's 
fake, to fay it. That neither is it lawful that thefe things, at leaft, be faid 
againft Achilles, nor that they be believed, when faid by others ; nor, 
again, that he fpoke thus to Apollo: 

Me thou haft injured, thou, far-;darting God ! 

Moft baneful of the powers divine ! But know, 

"Were I pofleft of power, then vengeance ihould be mine *. 

f Horn. Iliad, lib. 13. * Horn. Iliad, lib. 22. 
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And how diibbedient he was to the river, though a divinity, and was 
ready to fight ; and again, he fays to the river Sperchius, with hib facred 
locks, 

Thy lock to great Patroclus I could give, 
Who now is dead 

Nor are we to believe he did this. And again, the dragging He(5lor 
round the fepulchre of Patroclus, and the flaughtering the captives at his 
funeral pile, — that allthefe things are true, we will not lay; nor will we 
fufFer our people to be perfuaded that Achilles, the fon of a Goddefs, and 
of Peleus the mofl temperate of men and the third from Jupiter, and 
educated by the mofl wife Chiron was full of fuch diforder as to have 
within him two diflempers oppofite to one another, — the illiberal and covet- 
ous difpofition, and a contempt both of Gods and of men. You fay right, 
replied he. Neither, faid I, let us be perfuaded of thefe things ; nor fufFer 
any to fay that Thefeus the fon of Neptune, and Pirithous the fon of 
Jupiter, were impelled to perpetrate fuch dire rapines; nor that any fon of 
another deity, nor any hero, would dare to do horrible and impious deeds ; 
fuch as the lies of the poets afcribe to them : but let us compel the poets 
either to fay that thefe are not the adions of thefe perfons, or that thefe 
perfons are not the children of the Gods ; and not to fay both. 

Nor let us fufFer them to attempt to perfuade our youth that the Gods 
create evil; and that heroes are in no refpedt better than men. For, as we 
faid formerly, thefe things are neither holy nor true : for we have eKe^^ 
where fhown, that it is impoffible that evil fliould proceed from the Gods. 
Why not ? And thefe things are truly hurtful, to the hearers, at leafl. 
For every one will pardon his own depravity, when he is perfuaded that 
even the near relations of the Gods do and have done things of the fame 
kind : fuch as are near to Jupiter, 



And, 



Who, on the top of Ida, have up-rcar*d 
To parent Jupiter an altar ;— 

Whofe blood derived from Gods is not extinct. 



On which accounts all fuch fables riiufl be fupprcfTed ; lefl they create in 

our 
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our youth a powerful habit of wickednefs. We mufl: do Co, rephcd he, 
by all means. What other fpecies of difcourfes, faid I, have we Hill 
remaining, now whilfl: we are determining what ought to be fpoken, 
and what not? We have already mentioned in what manner we ought 
to fpeak of the Gods, and likewife of daemons and heroes; and of what 
relates to Hades, Yes, indeed. Should not, then, what yet remains feem 
to be concerning men? It is plain. But it is impoffible for us, friend, to 
regulate this at prefent. How ? Becaufe, I think, we (hall fay that the 
poets and orators fpeak amifs concerning the greateft affairs of men : 
as. That mofl men are unjufl, and, notwithflanding this, are happy ; and 
that the juft are miferable ; and that it is profitable for one to do unjuftly, 
when he is concealed ; and that juftice is gain indeed to others, but the 
lofs of the juft man himfelf: thefe, and innumerable other fuch things, 
we will forbid them to fay ; and enjoin them to fing, and compofe in 
fable, the contrary to thefe. Do not you think fo ? I know it well, faid 
he. If then you acknowledge that I fay right, fhall I not fay that you 
have acknowledged what all along we feek for ? You judge right, faid he; 
Shall we not then grant that fuch difcourfes are to be fpoken concerning 
men, whenever we fhall have difcovered what juftice is ; and how in its 
nature it is profitable to the juft man to be fuch, whether he appear 
to be fuch or not ? Moft true, replied he. Concerning the difcourfes, 
then, let this fufficc. We muft now confider, as I imagine, the manner 
of difcourfe. And then we fhall have completely confidered, both what 
is to be fpoken, and the manner how. Here Adimantus faid, But I do 
not underftand what you fay. But, replied I, it is needful you fhould. 
And perhaps you will rather underftand it in this way. Is not every 
thing told by the mythologifts, or poets, a narrative of the paf^, prefent, or 
future? Whatelfe? replied he. And do not they execute it, either by 
funple narration, or imitation, or by both ? This too, replied he, I want 
to underftand more plainly. I feem, faid I, to be a ridiculous and obfcurc 
inftru6lor. Therefore, like thofe who are unable to fpeak, I will en- 
deavour to explain, not the whole, but, taking up a particular part, fhow 
my mearrtng by this particular. And tell me. Do not you know the be- 
ginning of the Iliad ? where the poet fays that Chryfes entreated Aga- 
memnon to fet free his daughter ; but that he was difplcafed that Chryfbs, 

2 H 2 whea 
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when he did not fucceed, prayed againfl the Greeks to the God. I know. 
You know, then, that down to thele verfes. 



-The Grecians all he pray'd ; 



But chief the two commanders, Atreus* fons— 

the poet himfelf fpeaks, and does not attempt to divert our attention 
clfewhere ; as if any other perfon were fpeaking : hut what he fays after 
this, he fays as if he himfelf were Chryfes, and endeavours as much as 
poflible to make us imagine that the fpeaker is not Homer, but the prieft, 
an old man ; and that in this manner he has compofed almoft the whole 
narrative of what happened at Troy, and in Ithaca, and all the adventures 
in the whole Odyfley. It is certainly fo, replied he. Is it not then nar- 
ration, when he tells the feveral fpeeches ? and likewife when he tells 
what intervenes between the fpeeches ? Why not ? But when he 
makes any fpeech in the perfon of another, do not we fay that then he 
aflimilates his fpeech, as much as poflible, to each perfon whom he intro- 
duces as fpeaking ? We fay fo, do we not ? And is not the affimilating one's 
felf to another, either in voice or figure, the imitating him to whom one 
aflimilates himfelf? Why not ? In fuch a manner as this, then, it feems, 
both he and the other poets perform the narrative by means of imitation. 
Certainly. But if the poet did not at all conceal himfelf, his whole 
adion and narrative would be without imitation. And that you may not 
fay you do not again underfland how this fhould be, I fhall tell you. If 
Homer, after relating how Chryfes came with his daughter's ranfom, be- 
feeching the Greeks, but chiefly the kings, had fpoken afterwards, not as 
Chryfes, but flill as Homer, you know it would not have been imitation, 
but fimple narration. And it would have been fomehow thus : (I fhall 
fpcak without metre, for I am no poet:) The prieft came and prayed, 
that the Gods might grant they fhould take Troy, and return fafe ; and 
begged them to reftore him his daughter, accepting the prefents, and re- 
vering the God. When he had faid this, all the refi: fhowed refpe61, and 
confented ; but Agamemnon was enraged, charging him to depart in- 
ftantly, and not to return again ; left his fceptre and the garlands of 
the God fhould bcof no avail ; and told him, that before he would re- 
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Aorc his daughter fhe fhould grow old with him in Argos ; but ordered 
him to be gone, and not to irritate him, that he might get home in 
fafety. 7'he old man upon hearing this was afraid, and went away in 
filence. And when he was retired from the camp he made many fup- 
plications to Apollo, rehearfing the names of the God, and reminding 
him and befeeching him, that if ever he had made any acceptable dona- 
tion in the building of temples, or the offering of iacrifices, — for the fake 
of thefe, to avenge his tears upon the Greeks with his arrows. Thus, 
faid I, friend, the narration is fimple, without imitation. I underhand, 
faid he. Underftand then, faid I, that the oppofite of this happens, when 
one, taking away the poet's part between the fpdeches, leaves the fpeeches 
themfelves. This, faid he, I likewife underfland, that a thing of this 
kind takes place refpeding tragedies. You apprehend perfcdly well, faid 
I. And I think that I now make plain to you what I could not before ; 
that in poetry, and likewife in mythology, one kind is wholly by imitation, 
fuch as you lay tragedy and comedy are ; and another kind by the nar- 
ration of the poet himfelf : and you will find this kind mofl efpecially in 
the dithyrambus : and another again by both ; as in epic poetry, and in 
many other cafes befides, if you underftand me. I underftand now, re- 
plied he, what you meant before. And remember too, that before that 
we were faying that we had already mentioned what things were to be 
fpoken ; but that it yet remained to be confidered in what manner they 
were to be fpoken. 1 remember, indeed* This then, is what I was 
faying, that it were neceffary we agreed whether we fhall fuffer the 
poets to make narratives to us in the way of imitation ; or, partly in the 
way of imitation, and partly not ; and, what in each way ; or, if they 
are not to ufe imitation at all. I conjedure, faid he, you are to con- 
fider whether we fhall receive tragedy and comedy into our city, or not* 
Perhaps, replied I, and fomething more too ; for I do not as yet know, 
indeed ; but wherever our reafoning, as a gale, bears us, there we mufl go. 
And truly, faid he, you fay well. Confider this now, Adimantus, whether 
our guardians ought to pradife imitation, or not. Or does this follow 
from what is above ? That each one may handfbmely perform one bufi- 
nefs, but many he cannot : or, if he fhall attempt it, in grafping at many 
things, he fhall fail in all ; fo as to be remarkable in none. Why fhall 
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he not ? And is not the reafon the fame concerning imitation ? That 
one man is not (6 able to imitate many things well, as one. He is not. 
Hardly then fliall he perform any part of the more eminent employments, 
and at the fame time imitate many things, and be an imitator ; fnice the 
fame perfons are not able to perform handfomcly imitations of two dif- 
ferent kinds, which feem to refemble each other ; as, for inftance, they 
cannot fuccccd both in comedy and tragedy : or, did you not lately call 
thefe two, imitations ? I did ; and you fay true, that the fame perfons can- 
not fucceed in them. Nor can they, at the fame time, be rhapfodifls and 
a£lors. True, Nor can the fame perfons be aCtors in comedies and 
in tragedies. And all thefe are imitations, are they not ? Imitations. 
The genius of man feems to me, Adimantus, to be fhut up within flill 
leffer bounds than thefe ; fo that it is unable to imitate handfomely many- 
things, or do thefe very things, of which even the imitations are the 
refemblances. Mod true, faid he. If therefore we are to hold to our 
firH reafoning, that our guardians, unoccupied in any manufadure what- 
ever, ought to be the mod accurate manufacturers of the liberty of the 
city, and to mind nothing but what has fome reference to this ; it were 
furely proper, they neither did nor imitated any thing elfe ; but, if they fhall 
imitate at all, to imitate immediately from their childhood fuch things as are 
correfpondent to thefe ; brave, temperate, holy, free men, and all fuch things 
as thefe ; — but neither to do, nor to be defirous of imitating, things illiberal 
or bafe, lefl: from imitating they come to be really fuch. Or have you 
not obferved, that imitations, if from earlieft youth they be continued on- 
wards for a long time, are eftabliflied into the manners and natural temper, 
both with reference to the body and voice, and likewife the dianoetic 
power? Very much fo, replied he. We will not furely allow, faid I, 
thofe we profefs to take care of, and who ought to be good men, to imi- 
tate a woman, either young or old, either reviling her hufband, or quar- 
relhng with the Gods, or fpeaking boaftingly when fhe imagines her- 
felf happy ; nor yet to imitate her in her misfortunes, forrows, and la- 
mentations, when fick, or in love, or in child-bed labour. We fhall be 
far from permitting this. By all means, replied he. Nor to imitate 
man- or maid-fervants in doing what belongs to fervants. Nor this nei- 
ther. Nor yet to imitate depraved men, as it feems, fuch as are daftardly, 
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and do the contrary of what we have now been mentioning ; reviling 
and railing at one another ; and fpeaking abominable things, either in- 
toxicated or ibber, or any other taings fuch as perfons of tiiis Ibrt are 
guilty of, either in words or actions, either with refpe6l to themfelves 
or one another. Neither mufl they accuftom themfelves to refemble 
mad-men, in words or a6lions. Even the mad and wicked are to be 
known, both the men and the women ; but none of their adions are to- 
be done, or imitated. Moft true, faid he. But what ? faid I, are they to- 
imitate fuch as work in brafs, or any other handicrafts, or fuch as are 
employed in rowing boats, or fuch as command thefe ; or any thing elfe 
appertaining to thele things ? How can they, faid he, as they are not to 
be allowed to give application to any of thofe things ? But what ? fhall 
they imitate horfes neighing, or bulls lowing, or rivers murmuring, or 
the fea roaring, or thunder, and all fuch like things ? We have for- 
bidden them, faid he, to be mad, or to refemble madmen. If then I under- 
{land, replied I, what you fay, there is a certain kind of fpeech, and 
of narration, in which he who is truly a good and worthy man ex- 
prefTes himfelf when it is neceflary for him to fay any thing ; and an- 
other kind again unlike to this, which he who has been born and edu- 
cated in an oppofite manner always poffefles, and in which he expreffes 
himfelf. But of what kind are thefe ? faid he. It appears to me, faid I, 
that the worthy man, when he comes in his narrative to any fpeech or 
a61ion of a good man, will willingly tell it as if he were himfelf the man,, 
and will not be afhamed of fuch an imitation ; moft efpecially when he 
imitates a good man a61ing prudently and without error, and failing feU 
dom, and but little, through difeafes, or love, intoxication, or any other 
misfortune. But when he comes to any thing unworthy of himfelf, he 
will not be ftudious to relemble himfelf to that which is vvorfe, unlefs 
for a (hort time when it produces fome good ; but will be afhamed, both 
as he IS unpra<^tifed m the imitation of fuch dharadlera as thele, and like- 
wife as he grudges to degrade himl'elf and ftand among the models of 
bafcr characters, difiaiiing it in his dianoetic ' part, and^oing it only for 
amufcnient. It is likely, faid he. He will not then make ufe of fuch a 
narrative as we lately mentioned, with ref^-rence to the compofitions of 
Homer : but his compolition will participate of both imitation and the 

* See the notes at the end of the Sixth Book. 
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other narrative ; and but a fmall part of it will be imitation, in a great 
quantity of plain narrative. Do I feem to fay any thing, or nothing at 
all ? You exprcfs, replied he, perfectly well what ought to be the model 
of fuch an orator. And, on the other hand, will not the man, faid I, 
who is not fuch an one, the more depraved he is, be the readier to 
rclicarfe every thing whatever ; and not think any thing unworthy of 
him ? fo that he will undertake to imitate every thing in earnefl, and 
Hkewife in the prefence of many ; and fuch things alfo as we now men- 
tioned ; thunderings, and noifes of winds and tempefts, and of axles, and 
wheels, and trumpets, and pipes, and whiftles, and founds of all manner of 
inftruments, and voices of dogs too, and of fheep, and of birds. And the 
whole expreffion of all thefe things fliall be by imitation in voices and 
geftures, having but a fmall part of it narration. This too, faid he, muft 
happen of neceffity. Thefe now, faid I, I called the two kinds of didion. 
They are fo, rephed he. But has not the one of thefe fmall variations ? 
And if the orator afford the becoming harmony and meafure to the didion, 
where he fpeaks with propriety, the difcourfe is almoft after one and the 
fame manner, and in one harmony ; for the variations are but fmall, and in 
a meafure which accordingly is fomehow iimilar. It is indeed, replied he, 
entirely fo. But what as to the other kind ? Does it not require the 
contrary, all kinds of harmony, all kinds of meafure, if it is to be na- 
turally exprefTed, as it has all forts of variations ? It is perfedly fo. Do 
not now all the poets, and fuch as fpeak in any kind, make ufe of either 
one or other of thefe models of didlion, or of one compounded of both ? 
Of neceflity, replied he. What then fhall we do ? faid I. Whether 
fhall we admit into our city all of thefe ; or one of the unmixed, or the 
one compounded ? If my opinion, replied he, prevail, that uncompounded 
one, which is imitative of what is worthy. But furely, Adimantus, the 
mixed is pleafant, at leafl. And the oppolite of what you choofe is by far 
the mofl pleafant to children and pedagogues, and the crowd. It is mofl 
pleafant. But you will not, probably, faid I, think it fuitable to our 
government, becaufc with us no man is to attend to two or more employ- 
ments, but to be quire fimple, as every one does one thing. It is not indeed 
fuitable. Shall we not then fmd that in fuch city alone, a fhoe-maker 
is only a fhoemaker, and not a pilot along with flioe-making, and that 
6 the 
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the hnfbanclmaii Is only a huibandman, and not a judge along ^^ ith huf- 
bandry ; and that the foldier is a Ibldier, and not a money-maker befides : 
and all others in the fame way ? True, replied he. And it would 
appear, that if a man, who, through wifdom, were able to become 
every thing, and to imitate every thing, fhould come into our city, and 
fhould wifli to fhow us his poems, we Ihould revere him as a facred, 
admirable, and plealant perfon : but we fhould tell him, that there is no 
fuch perfon with us, in our city, nor is there any fuch allowed to be : and 
we Ihould fend him to fome other city, pouring oil on his head, and 
crowning him with wool : but we ufe a more auftere poet, and mytho- 
logift, for our advantage, who may imitate to us the didion of the worthy- 
manner ; and may fay whatever he fays, according to thofe models which 
we eftabliflied by law a firfl:, when we undertook the education of our 
foldiers. So we (hould do, replied he, if it depended on us. It appears, 
faid J, friend, that we have now thoroughly difcufled that part of mufic 
refpeding oratory and fable ; for we have already told what is to be 
fpoken, and in what manner. It appears fo to me like wife, faid 
he. Does it not yet remain, faid I, that we fpeak of the manner 
of fong, and of melodies ? It is plain. May not any one difcover what 
\\ c muft fay of thefe things ; and of what kind thefe ought to be, if we 
are to be confident with what is above mentioned? Here Glauco laus^hins: 
faid : But I appear, Socrates, to be a ftranger to all thefe matters, for I 
am not able at pre fen t to guefs at what we ought to fay : I fufpedt, 
however. You are certainly, faid I, fully able to fay this in the firfl place, 
that melody is compofed of three things ; of fentiment, harmony, and 
rhythm. Yes, replied he, this I can fay. And that the part which con- 
fifts in the fentiment differs in nothing from that fentiment which is not 
fung, in this refpe^V, that it ought to be performed upon the fame models, 
as we jufl now faid, and in the fame manner. True, faid he. And furely, 
then, the harmony and rhythm ought to correfpond to the fentiment. 
Why not? But we obferved there was no occafion for wailings and 
lamentations in compofitions. No occafion, truly. Which then are the 
querulous harmonies ? Tell me, for you are a mufician. The mixed 
Lydian, replied he, and the fharp Lydian ; and fome others of this kind. 
Are not thefe, then, faid I, to be rejeded ? for they are unprofitable even 
VOL. I. 21 to 
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to women, iuch as are worthy, and much more to men. Certainly. 
But intoxication is moft unbecoming our guardians ; and effeminacy and 
idlenefs. Why not ? Which then are the effeminate and convivial har- 
monies ? The Ionic, replied he, and the Lydian, which are called relax- 
ing. Can you make any ule of thefe, my friend, for military men ? By 
110 means, replied he. But, it feems, you have yet remaining the Doric, 
and the Phrygian. 1 do not know, faid I, the harmonies ; but leave that 
harmony, which may, in a becoming manner, imitate the voice and 
accents of a truly brave man, going on in a military adion, and every 
rough adventure ; and bearing his fortune in a determinate and perfe- 
vering manner, when he fails of fuccefs, rufhes on wounds, or deaths, or 
falls into any other diftrefs : and leave that kind of harmony likewife, 
which is fuited to what is peaceable ; where there is no violence, but 
every thing is voluntary ; where a man either perfuades or befeeches any 
one, about any thing, either God by prayer, or man by inffrudion and 
admonition : or, on the other hand, where one fubmits himfclf to another, 
who befeeches, inftrucls, and perfuades ; and, in all thefe things, ads 
according to intelled, and does not behave haughtily ; demeaning himfelf 
foberly and moderately ; gladly embracing whatever may happen : leave 
then thefe two harmonies, the vehement and the voluntary; which, in 
the moff handfome manner, imitate the voice of the unfortunate and of 
the fortunate, of the moderate and of the brave. You defuc, replied he, 
to leave no others but thofe I now mentioned. We fliall not tlien, faid I, 
have any need of a great many firings, nor of the panarmonion in our 
fongs and melodies. Jt appears to mc, replied he, we fliall not. We (hall 
not nourilh, then, fuch workmen as make harps and fpinets, and all 
thofe inftruments which coniid of many ftrings, and produce a variety of 
harmony. We fliall not, as it appears. But what r Will you admit into 
your city fuch workmen as make pipes, or pipers ? for, are not the inftru- 
ment:, which confid: of the greatefl number of ffrings, and thofe that pro- 
duce all kinds of harmony, imitations of the pipe ? It is plain, replied he. 
There are left you flill, faid I, the lyre and the harp, as ufeful for your city, 
and there might likewife be fome reed for fliepherds in the fields. Thus 
reafon, faid he, fhows us. We then, replied I, do nothing dire, if we 
prefer Apollo, and Apollo's inffrumcnts, to Marfyas, and the inffruments 
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of that eminent mi^fician. Truly, replied he, we do not appear to do it. 
And by the dog, (aid I, we have unawares cleanfed again our city, which 
we faid was become luxurious. And we have wifely done it, replied he. 
Come then, faid I, and let us cleanfe what remains ; for what concerns 
rhythm fliould be fuitable to our harmonies ; that our citizens purfue not 
fuch rhythms as are diverfified, and have a variety of cadences; but obferve 
what are the rhythms of a decent and manly life, and, whilft they obferve 
thefe, make the foot and the melody fubfervient to fentiment of fuch a 
kind; and not the fentiment fubfervient to the foot and melody. But 
what thefe rhythms are, is your bufinefs to tell, as you have done the 
harmonies. But by Jupiter, replied he, I cannot tell. That there are 
three fpecies of which the notes are compofed, as there are four in founds, 
whence the whole of harmony, I can lay, as I have obferved it : but 
which are the imitations of one kind of life, and which of another, l.am 
not able to tell. But thefe things, faid I, we muft confidcr with Damon's 
afTiOancc : what notes are fuitable to illlberality and infolence, to madnefs 
or other ill difpofition ; and what notes are proper for their oppofites. 
And I remember, but not diftindly, to have heard him calling a certain 
warrior, compofite, a daclyl, and heroic meafure ; ornamenting him I 
do not know how, making him equal above and below, in breadth and 
length : and he called one, as I imagine, Iambus, and another Trochaeus, 
He adapted, befides, the lengths and fhortneflcs ; and, in fome of thefe, 
I believe, he blamed and commended the meafure of the foot, no lefs 
than the numbers themfelves, or fomething compounded of both ; for I 
cannot fpeak of thefe things ; becaufe, as 1 faid, they are to be thrown 
upon Damon. To fpeak diftindly, indeed, on thefe matters, would 
require no fmall difcourfe : do not you think fo ? Not a fmall one, truly. 
But can you determine this, that the propriety or impropriety correfponds 
to the good or ill rhythm ? Why not ? But, with refped to the good or 
ill rhythm, the one correfponds to handfome expreflion, conforming itfelf 
to it ; and the other to the reverfe. And, in the fame way, as to the 
harmonious, and the difcordant : fince the rhythm and harmony are fub- 
fervient to the fentiment, as we jufl now faid ; and not the fentiment to 
thefe. Thefe, indeed, faid he, are to be fubfervient to the fentiment. 
But what? faid I, As to the manner of expreffion, and as to the fentiment 
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itfelf, mv.ft it not correlpoiul to the temper of the fonl? Why not^ And all 
other thin^rs correfponcl to the exprcfhon. Yes. So that the hcauty of expref- 
fion, fine confonancy, and propriety, and excellence of numbers, are fubfer- 
vicnt to the good difpohtion ; not that ftnpidity, which in complaifant lan- 
guage we call good temper; but the dianoetic part, truly adorned with excel- 
lent and beautiful manners. By all means, replied he. Mufl not thefe things 
be always purfued by the youth, if they are to mind their bufinefs ? They 
are indeed to be purfued. But painting too is fomehow full of thefe things ; 
and every other workmanftiip of the kind ; and weaving is full of thefe^ 
and carving, and archited^ure, and all workmanfhip of every kind of 
veiTels ; as is moreover the nature of bodies, and of all vegetables: for 
in all thefe there is propriety, and impropriety ; and the impropriety^ 
difcord, and difTonance, are the fifters of ill expreffion, and depraved 
manners ; and their oppofites are the fifters, and imitations, of fober and 
worthy manners. ' *Tis entirely fo, replied he. Are we then to give 
injunctions to the poets alone, and oblige them to work into their poems 
the image of the worthy manners, or not to compofe at all with us? or 
are we to enjoin all other workmen likewife ; and retrain this ill, un- 
difciplined, illiberal, indecent manner, that they exhibit it neither in the 
reprefentations of animals, in buildings, nor in any other workmanfhip ? 
or, that he who is not able to do this, be not fuffered to work with us ? 
lefl our guardians, being educated in the midft of ill reprefentations, as 
in an ill paflure, by every day plucking and eating much of different 
things, by little and little contra61:, imperceptibly, fome mighty evil 
in their foul. But we mufl feek for fuch workmen as are able, by the 
help of a good natural genius, to invefligate the nature of the beautiful 
and the decent : that our youth, dwelling as it were in a healthful place, 
may be profited on all fides ; whence, from the beautiful works, fomething 
will be conveyed to the fight and hearing, as a breeze bringing health from 
falutary places; imperceptibly leading them on diredly from childhood, 
to the refemblance, friendfliip, and harmony with right reafon. They 
fhould thus, faid he^ be educated in the mofl handfome manner by far. 
On thefe accounts therefore, Glauco, faid I, is not education in mufic of 
the greatcfl importance, becaufe rhythm and harmony enter in the flrong- 
clt manner into the inward part of the foul, and mofl powerfully ixffcCt 
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it, introducing at the fame time decorum, and making every one decent 
if he is properly educated, and the reverfe if he is not ? And moreover, 
becaufc the man who has here been educated as he ought, perceives in the 
quickeft manner whatever workmanfhip is defective, and whatever execu- 
tion is iinhandfome, or whatever productions arc of that kind; and being 
dii'gufted in a proper manner, he will praife what is beautiful, rejoicing 
in it ; and, receiving it into his foul, be nourifhed by it, and become a 
worthy and good man: but whatever is bafe, he will in a proper manncF 
delpife, and hate, whilfl: yet he is young, and before he is able to be a 
partaker of reafon; and when reafon comes, fuch an one as has been thus 
educated will embrace it, recognizing it perfe6lly well, from its intimate 
familiarity with him. It appears to me, replied he, that education in mufic 
is for the fake of fuch things as thefe, Juft as, with reference to letters^ 
faid I, we are then fufficiently inflru6led when we are not ignorant of 
the elements, which are but few in number, wherever they are concerned ; 
and when we do not defpife them more or lefs as unneceffary to be ob- 
ferved, but by all means endeavour to underfland them thoroughly, as it 
is impoffible for us to be literary men till we do thus. True. And if 
the images of letters appeared any where, either in water or in mirrors, 
fliould we not know them before we knew the letters themfclves ? or does 
this belong to the fame art and ftudy ? By all means. Is it indeed then 
according as 1 fay ? that we fhall never become muficians, neither we 
ourfelves, nor thofe guardians we fay we are to educate, before we under- 
ftand the images of temperance, fortitude, liberality, and magnificence, 
and the other filler virtues; and, on the other hand again, the contraries of 
thefe, which are every where to be met with; and obfcrve them wherefo- 
ever the)' are, both the virtues themfelves, and the images of them, and 
defpife them neither in fmall nor in great inftances; but let us believe 
that this belongs to the fame art and fludy. There is, faid he, great 
neceflity for it. Muft not then, faid I, the perfon who (hall have in his 
foul beautiful manners, and in his appearance whatever is proportionable, 
and correfponding to thefe, partaking of the fame impreflion, be the moft 
beautiful fpeCtacle to any one who is able to behold it r Exceedingly fo. 
But what is mofl beautiful is moft lovely. Why not ? He who is mufical 
ihould furely love thofe men who are mofl eminently of this kind; but if 
4 one 
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one be nnharmonioiis he llu;ll not love him. He (hall not, replied he, if 
the perfon be any way tickdi\e as to Iiis ioul : if iuclc-ed it were in his 
botlv, he would bear with it, lo as to be wilhag to afTociate with him. 
I iiiiderftand, laid I, that your fiivouritcs aic or lu\e been of this kind. 
And I agree to it. But tell me this, Is tliere any communion between 
temperance and exceffive plealure ? How can there? laid he, lor luch 
pleafure caufes a privation of intellccH: no lels than grief. But has it com- 
munion \vith any other virtue ? J]y no means. But what, has it com- 
munion with infolence and intemperance? Mod of all. Can you men- 
tion a greater and more acute plealure than that refpefling venereal con- 
cerns? I cannot, faid he, nor yet one tliat is more infane. But the right 
love is of fuch a nature as to love the beautiful, and the hanclfome, in a 
temperate and a mufical manner. Certainly. Nothing then which is 
infane, or allied to intemperance, is to approach to a right love. Neither 
mufi: pleafure appr-oach to it; nor mufl: the lover, and the perfon he loves, 
have communion with it, where they love and are beloved in a right 
manner. No truly, faid he; they miift not, Socrates, approach to thefe. 
Thus then, as appears, you will efiablKh by law, in the city which is 
to be eftabliflied, that the lover is to love, to converfe, and afTociate with 
the objeds of his love, as with his fon, for the fake of virtue, if he gain 
the confent : and as to every thing befides, that every one fo converfe 
vith him whofe love he folicits, as never to appear to afTociate for any 
thing beyond v/hat is now mentioned ; and that otherwife he fliaJl undergo 
the reproach of being unmufical, and unacquainted with the beautiful. 
It mufl be thus, replied he. Does then, faid I, the difcourfe concerning 
mufic feem to you to be finifhed ? For it has terminated where it ouglit 
to terminate, as the affairs of mufic ought, fomehow, to terminate in the 
love of the beautiful. I agree, faid he. But, after mufic, our youth are 
to be educated in gymnaflic. But what? It is furcly neceffary that in 
this likewife they be accurately difciplined, from their infancy through the 
whole of life. For the matter, as I imagine, is fomehow thus : but do 
you alfo confider. For it does not appear to me that whatever body is 
found, doth, by its own virtue, render the foul good ; but contrariwife, 
that a good foul, by its virtue, renders the body the befl which is pofllble : 
but how does it appear to you ? In the fame manner to me likewife, 
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replied he. If then, when we have fiifficiently cultivated the dlanoetlc 
part, we fhall comnait to It the accurate management of the concerns of 
the body ; (hall not we, as we arc only laying down models, (that we may 
not enlarge) a61: in a right manner? Entirely fo. We fay then, that 
they are to abftain from intoxication ; for it is more allowable to any, than 
to a guardian, to be intoxicated, and not to know where he is. It were 
ridiculous, faid he, that the guardian fhould ftand in need of a guardian. 
But what as to meats ? For thefe men are wreftlers in the noblefi: combat : 
are they not? They are. Would not then the bodily plight of the wreft- 
Jers be proper for fuch as thefe ? Probably. But, faid I, it is of a drowfy 
kind, and dubious as to health : or, do you not obferve, that they fleep out 
their life ? aiid, if they depart but a little from their appointed diet, fuch 
wreftlers become greatly and extremely difeafed. I perceive it. Butfome 
more elegant exercife, faid I, is requifite for our military wreftlers; who, 
as dogs, ought to be wakeful, and to fee, and to hear in the moft acute 
manner; and, in their expeditions, to endure many changes of water and 
of food, of heat and of cold, that fo they may not have a dubious ftate of 
health. To me it appears fo. Is not then the beft gymnalVic a kind of 
fifl:er to the fimple mufic, which we a little before defcribed ? How do you 
fay ? That the gymnaflic is to be fuiiple and moderate, and of t'lat kind 
mod efpecially which pertains to war. Of what kind ? Even from Homer, 
faid I, one may learn thefe things : for you know, that in their warlike 
expeditions, at the entertainments of their heroes, he never feafls them 
with fifhes, and that even vvhilft they were by the fea at the Hellefpont, 
nor yet with boiled AciIt, but only with roall, as what foldiers can mofl 
eafily procure : for, in flu)rt, one can every where more eafily make ule of 
fire, than carry velTels about. Yes, indeed. Neither does Homer, as I 
imagine, any where make mention of feafonings : and this is what the 
other wreftlers underftand, that the body which is to be in good habit 
mufl: abftain from all thefe things. They rightly undcrfkand, faid he, and 
abftain. You do not then, friend, as appears, approve of the Syracufiau 
table, and the Sicilian variety of meats, imcc this other appears to you to 
be right? I do not, as appears. You will likfwife difapprove of a Corin- 
thian girl, as a midrefs, for thofe who are to be of a good habit of body. 
By all means, truly. And likewife of thole delicacies, as they are reckoned^ 
3 of 
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of Attic confe6lions. Of neccffity. For all feeding and dieting of this 
kind, if we compare it to the melody and fong produced in the panar- 
monion, and in all rhythms, fliall not the comparifon be jnd ? Why not ? 
And does not the diverfity in that cafe create intemperance, and here 
difeafe ? But fimplicity, as to mufic, creates in the foul temperance ; and, 
as to gymnaftic, health in the body. Moil true, faid he. And when in- 
temperance and difeafes multiply in the city, fhall we not have many halls 
of jufticc and of medicine opened ? And will not the arts of ju/lice and of 
medicine be in requeft, when many free perfons fhall earneftly apply to 
them ? Why not ? But can you adduce any greater argument of an ill 
and bafe education in a city, than that there fliould be need of phyficians 
and fupreme magillrates, and that not only for the contemptible and low 
handicrafts, but for thofe who boaft of having been educated in a liberal 
manner ? Or, does it not appear to be bafe, and a great fign of want of 
education, to be dbliged to obferve juftice pronounced on us by others, as 
our mafters and judges, and to have no fcnfe of it in ourfclves r Of all 
things, this, replied he, is the mofl bafe. And do you not, faid I, deem this 
to be more bafe ftill ; when one not only fpends a great part of life in 
courts of jufticc, as defendant and plaintiff; but, from his ignorance of 
the beautiful, imagines that he becomes renowned for this \ery thino- ; 
as being dexterous in doing injuflice, and able to turn himfelf through all 
forts of windings, and, ufnig every kind of fubterfuge, thinks to efcape fo 
as to evade juftice ; and all this for the fake of fmall and contemptible 
things ; being ignorant how much better and more handfome it were 
fo to regulate his life as not to fland in need of a fleepy judge ? This, 
replied he, is ftill more bafe than the other. And to ftand in need of the 
medicinal art, faid I, not on account of wounds, or fome incidental epi- 
demic diftempers, but through floth, and fuch a diet as we mentioned, 
being filled with rheums and wind, like lakes ; obliging the ikilful fons 
of ^fculapius to invent new names for difeafes, fuch as dropfies and 
catarrhs. Do not you think this abominable ? Thefe are truly, replied he, 
very new and flrange names of difeafes. Such, faid I, as were not, I 
imagine, in the days of -.^fculapius : and I conjedure fo from this, that 
when Eurypylus was wounded at Troy, and was getting Pramnian wine 
to drmk with much flour in it, with the addition of cheefe ; (all which 
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Jeem to be phlegmatic,) the Tons of T^fculapius neither blamed the woman 
who prefented it, nor reprehended Patroclus., who had prefcnted the cure. 
And ibrely the potion, faid he, is abfurd for one in fuch a cafe. No^ 
faid I, if you confidcr, that, as they tell iis, the defccndants of ^fculapius 
did not, before the days of Hcioiicus, pradife this method of cure now 
in ufe, which puts the patient on a regimen : but Hcrodicus being a 
teacher of youth, and at the fame time infirm in his health, mixing gym- 
naftic and medicine together, he made himfelf moft uneafy in the firft 
place, and afterwards many others befides. After what manner? faid he. 
In procuring to himfelf, laid I, a lingering death ; for, whilft he was 
conllantly attentive to his difeafe, which was mortal, he was not able, as 
I imagine, to cure himfelf; though, negle6llng every thing befides, he uas 
Hill ufing medicines ; and thus he pafled his life, fl:ill in the greateft un- 
eafinefs if he departed in the leafl: from his accuftomed diet ; and through 
this wifdom of his, flruggling long with death, he arrived at old age. 
A paighty reward, faid he, he reaped of his art ! Such as became one^ 
faid I, who did not underftand that it was not from ignorance or inex- 
perience of this method of cure that ^fculapius did not difcover it to his 
defcendants ; but becaufe he knew that, in all well regulated ftates, there 
V as fome certain work enjoined every one in the city, which was necef- 
lary to be done, and that no one was to be allowed to have the lelfure of 
being fick through the whole of life, and to be attentive only to the taking 
of medicines. This we may pleafantly obferve in the cafe of labouring peo- 
ple ; but we do not obferve it in the cafe of the rich, and fuch as are 
counted happy. How ? faid he. A fmith, replied I, when he falls fick, 
thinks it fit to take from the phyfician fome potion, to throw up his dif- 
eafe, or purge it downwards, or, by means of cauftic or amputation, to 
be freed from the trouble : but if any one prefcribe for him a long regimen, 
putting caps on his head, and other fuch things, he quickly tells him 
that he has not leifure to lie fick, uor does it avail him. to Ijve in this 
manner, attentive to bU trouble, and negligent of his proper work; and 
fo, bidding fuch a phvfician farewell, he returns to his ordinary diet; and, 
if he recovers his health, he continues to manage his owii a|Fair§ ; but if 
his body be not able to fupport the dileafe, he dies, and is freed from 
troubles. I^ lecms proper, laid he, for fuch an one to ufe the medicinal 
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art in this manner. Is it not, faid I, becaufe he has a certain bufinefs,. 
wl ich if he does not perform, it is not for his advantage to live ? It is 
plain, replied he. But the rich man, as we fay, has no fuch v^'ork 
allotted him, from which if he be obliged to refrain, life is not worth 
the having. He is furely faid at leaft to have none. For you do not, 
faid I, attend to what Phocylides fays ; that one ought ftill, whilft there 
is life, to pradtife virtue. I think, replied he, we attended to that for- 
merly. Let us by no means, faid I, differ from him in this. But let us 
inform ourfelves v\ hether this exceffive attention to one's difeafe is to be 
the bufniefs of the rich ; and that life is not worth keeping, if he does 
not give this attention ; for that fuch a life is indeed a hinderance of 
the mind's application to mafonry and other arts ; but, with refpedt to 
the exhortation of Phocylides, it is no hinderance. Yes, by Jupiter, faid 
he, it is, and that in the greateft degree when this exceflive care of the 
body goes beyond gymnaftic. Neither does it agree with attention to 
private oeconomy, or military expeditions, or fedentary magiftracies in the 
city. But what is of the greateft moment is, that fuch application to 
health is ill fitted for any fort of learning, and inquiry, and ftudy, by one's 
felf, whilft one is perpetually dreading certain pains and fwimmings of 
the head, and blaming philofophy as occafioning them ; fo that where 
there is this attention to health it is a great obftacle to the pradice of 
virtue and improvement in it ; for it makes us always imagine that we 
are ill, and always complain of the body. That is likely, faid he. And 
fhall we not fay that ^Efculapius too underftood thefe things, when to 
perfons of a healthful conftitution, and fuch as ufed a wholefome diet, but 
were afflidted by fome particular difeafe, to thefe and to fuch a con- 
ftitution he prefcribed medicine, repelling their difeafes by drugs and 
Incifions, and enjoined them their accuftomed diet, that the public might 
fufFer no damage ? But he did not attempt, by extenuating or nourifliing 
diet, to cure fuch conftitutions as were wholly difeafed within ; as it 
would but afford a long and miferable life to the man himfelf, and the de-. 
fcendants which would fpring from him would probably be of the fame 
kind : for he did not imagine the man ought to be cured who could not 
live in the ordinary courfe, as he would be neither profitable to himfelf 
nor to the ftate. You rxjake j^fculapiils, faid he, a politician. It is plain, 
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faid T. And his fons may (how that he was fo. Or do you not fee, that 
at Troy they excelled in war, and likewife pra£tifed mcdicuie in the way 
1 mention? Or do not you remember, that when Menelaus was wounded 
by Pandarus, they 

Wafh'd ofF the blood, and foft*ning drugs applied ? 

But, as to what was neceflary for him to eat or drink afterwards, they 
prefcribed for him no more than for Eurypylus ; deeming external ap- 
plications fufEcient to heal men, who, before they were wounded, were 
healthful and moderate in their diet, whatever mixture they happened to 
have drunk at the time. But they judged, that to have a difeafed con- 
flitution, and to live an intemperate life, was neither profitable to the 
men tliemfelves nor to others ; and that their art ought not to be cm- 
ployed on thefe, nor to minifler to them, not even though they were 
richer than Midas. You make, faid he, the fons of ^fculapius truly in- 
genious. It is proper, replied I ; though in oppofition to us the writers 
of tragedy, and Pindar, call indeed j^fculapius the fon of Apollo, but fay 
that he was prevailed on by gold to undertake the cure of a rich man, who 
was already in a deadly ftate ; for which, truly, he was even ftruck with 
a thunderbolt : but we, agreeably to what has been formerly faid, will not 
believe them as to both thefe things ; but will aver, that if he was the fon 
of the God, he was not given to jfilthy lucre ; or, if he were given to 
filthy lucre, he was not a fon of the God. Thefe things, faid he, arc 
moft- right. But what do you fay, Socrates, as to this ? Is it not neceflary 
to provide good phyficians for the flate ? and mufl not thefe, mofl likely, 
be fuch who have been converfant with the greatefl number of healthy 
and of fickly people ? and thefe, in hke manner, be the befl judges, who 
have been converfant with all forts of difpofitions ? I mean now, faid I, 
thofe who are very good. But do you know whom I deem to be fuch ? 
If you tell me, replied he. I fhall endeavour to do it, faid I ; but you 
inquire in one queflion about two different things. As how ? faid he. 
Phyficians, replied I, would become mofl expert, if, beginning from their 
infancy, they would, in learning the art, be converfant with the greatefl 
number of bodies, and thefe the moll fickly ; and laboured themfelves 
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under all mannfer of difeafes, and by natural conflitution were not quite 
healthful ; for it is not by the body, I imagine, that they cure the body ; 
(elle their own bodies could at no time be admitted to be of an ill con- 
ftitution,) but they cure the body by the foul ; which, whilft it is of an 
ill conftitution, is not capable to perform well any cure. Right, faid he. 
But the judge, friend, governs the foul by the foul ; which, if from its 
childhood it has been educated with depraved fouls, has been converfant 
with them, and has itfelf done all manner of evil, it is not able to come 
out from among them, fo as accurately, by itfelf, to judge of tlie evils of 
others, as happens in the difeafes of the body ; but it mud: in its youth 
be unexperienced and unpolluted with evil manners, if it means to be good 
and beautiful itfelf, and to judge foundly of what is juft. And hence the 
virtuous in their youth appear fimple, and eafily deceived by the unjufl, 
as they have not within themfelves difpofitions fimilar to thofe of the 
wicked. And furely this at leaft, faid he, they do often fuffer extremely. 
For which reafon, faid I, the good judge is not to be a young man, but an 
old, having been late in learning wickednefs, what it is ; perceiving it not 
as a kindred pofleffion, refiding in his own foul, but as a foreign one, in 
the fouls of others, which he has for a long time fludied, and has under- 
ftood what fort of an evil it is, by the help of fcience rather than by pro- 
per experience. Such an one, faid he, is like to be the moft noble judge. 
And like wife a good one, faid I ; which was what you required. For he 
who has a good foul is good. But the other notable and fufpicious 
man, who has committed much of iniquity himfelf, when indeed he con- 
verfes with his like, being thought to be fubtle and wife, he appears a 
notable man, being extremely cautious, having an eye to thofe models 
which he has within himfelf; but when he approaches the good, and the 
more aged, he appears foolifh, fufpicious out of feafon, and ignorant of 
integrity of manners, as having within no models of fuch a kind : but 
however, being more frequently converfant with the wicked than with 
the wife, he appears, both to himfelf and others, to be more wife, rather 
than more ignorant. This, faid he, is perfedly true. We mull not, 
therefore, faid I, look for fuch an one to be a wife and good judge, but 
the former one ; for indeed vice can never at all know both itfelf and 
virtue. But virtue, where the temper is intruded by time, fhall attain 
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to the knowledge of both itfelf and depravity. This one, then, 
and not the wicked, as it appears to me, is the wife man. A:icl 
I, rephcd he, am of the fame opinion. Will you not then elablifh 
in the city fuch a method of medicine as we have mentioned, along with 
fuch a method of judicature as fhall carefully preferve for you thofe of 
your citizens who are naturally well dilpofed both in mind and in body ? 
and with refpedl to thofe who are otherwife, fuch as are fo in their bodies, 
they fhall fuffer to die ; but fuch as are of an evil nature, and incurable 
With refpefl to their foul, thefe they fhall themfelves put to death ? This, 
faid he, has appeared to be bert, both for thofe who futfer it and for the 
city. And it is plain, faid I, that your youth will be afraid of needing this 
jufliciary, whilfl: they are employed in that fimple mufic, which, w^e fay,. 
generates temperance. Why will they not ? faid he. And, according to 
the very fame fteps of reafoning, the mufician who is willing to purfue 
gymnaflic, will choofe to do it fo as not to require any medicine unlefs 
there be ncceflity. It appears fo to me. And he will perform his exercifes, 
and his labours, rather looking to the irafcible part of his nature, and 
exciting it by labour, than to ftrength ; and not as the other wreftlers,- 
who eat and drink and engage in labours for the fake of bodily ftrength^ 
Mod: right, faid he. Why then, faid I, Glauco, they who propofe to 
teach mufic and gymnaftic, propofe thefe things, not, for what fomc 
imagine, to cure the body by the one, and the foul by the other. What 
then ? replied he. They feem, faid I, to propofe them both chiefly on 
the foul's account. As how ? Do not you perceive, faid T, how thofe are 
affected as to their dianoetic part, who h^ve all their life been converfant 
with gymnaftic, but have never applied to mufic ? or how thofe are 
affe61ed who have lived in a method the reverfe of this? What, faid he, 
do you fpeak of ? Of rufticity, faid I, and fiercenefs, and again of foft^ 
nefs and mildnefs. I know, faid he, that thofe who apply themfelves 
immoderately to gy mnaftic, become more ruftic than is proper; and thofe" 
again who attend to mufic alone, are more f )ft than is becoming for ihctti , 
to be. And furely, faid I, this rufticity, at leafl, may impart an irafcibility 
of nature, and, when rightly difcipllned, may become fortitude ; but, when 
carried further than is becoming, may, as is likely, be both>more fierce and 
troublcfome. So it appears to me, faid he. But what? does not the 
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philofophlc temper partake of the mild ? And when this difpofition is carried 
too far, may it not prove more foft than is becoming ; but, when rightly 
difciplined, be really mild and comely ? Thefe things are fo. But we fay 
that our guardians ought to have both thefe difpofitions. They ouo^ht. 
Ought not then thefe to be adapted to one another ? Why not ? And the 
foul in which they are thus adapted is temperate and brave. Certainly. 
But the foul in which they are not adapted, is cowardly and favage- 
Extremely fo. And when one yields up himfelf to be foothed with 
the charms of mufic, and pours into his foul through his ears, as 
through a pipe, thofe we denominated the foft, effeminate, and plaintive 
harmonies, and fpends the whole of his life chanting and ravifhed 
with melody; fuch an one, at the firft, if he has any thing irafcible, 
foftcns it like iron, and, from being ufelefs and fierce, renders it 
profitable. But when flill perfifling he does not defift, but inchants his 
foul, after this, if melts and diiTolves him, till it liquefies his anger, and 
cuts out, as it w^re, the nerves of his foul, and renders him an effeminate 
warrior. It is certainly fb indeed^ faid he. But if, faid I, he had from the 
beginning a temper void of iFafcibility, this he quickly effeduates ; but, if 
irafcible, it renders the mind weak, and eafily turned, fo as inftantly to be 
enraged at trifles, and again the rage is extinguifhed : fo that, from being 
irafcible, they become outrageous and paflionate, and full of the morofe* 
So indeed it happens. But what now ? If one labour much in gymnaftic, 
and feaft extremely well, but apply not to mufic and philofophy ; fhall 
he not, in the firfl: place, having his body in a good condition, be filled with 
prudence and courage, and become more brave than he was before ? Cer- 
tainly fo. But what, when he does nothing elfe ; nor participates in any 
thing which is mufic-like, though there were any love of learning in his 
foul, as it neither taftes of any ftudy, nor bears a fhare in any inquiry nor 
reafoning, nor any thing befidcs which is mufical, muft it not become 
feeble, and deaf, and blind, as his perceptions are neither awakened, nor 
nourifhed, nor refined ? Juft fo. Such an one then becomes, as I imagine, 
a reafon-hater, and unmufical ; and by no means can be perfuaded to any 
thing by reafoning, but is carried to every thing by force and favagenefs, 
as a wild beaft; and thus he lives in ignorance and barbarity, out of mea- 
fure, and unpoliflied. It is, faid he, entirely fo. Correfponding then to 
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thefe two tempers, I would fay, that fbme God, as appears, ha^ given meit 
two arts, thofe of mufic and gymnaflic, in reference to the irafcible and the 
philofophic temper ; not for the foul and body, other wife than as a by-work, 
but for that other purpofe, that thole two tempers might be adapted to one 
another ; being flretched and flackened as far as is fit. So indeed it appears* 
Whoever then fhall in the mofl handfome manner mingle gymnaftic with 
mufic, and have thefe in the jufteft meafure in his fouh, him we (hall mod 
properly call the moft completely mufical, and of the befl harmony ; far 
more than the man who adjufts to one another mufical ftrings. Mod 
reafonably, faid he, Socrates. Shall we not then, Glauco, always have need 
of fuch a prefident for our flate, if our government is to be prefcrved? 
We fhall mofl efpecially have need of this. Thofe then may be the 
models of education and difciplinc. For why fhould one go over the 
dances, the huntings of wild beafls, both with dogs and with nets, the 
wreftlings and the horfe-races proper for fuch perfons? for it is nearly 
manifefl that thefe naturally follow of courfe, and it is no difficult matter 
to find them. It is indeed, faid he, not difficult. Be it fo, faid I. But 
what follows next ? What was next to be determined by us. Was it, 
which of thefe fhall govern, and be governed ? What elfe ? Is it not plain 
that the elder ought to be governors, an J the younger to be the gbverneJ ? 
It is plain. And is it not likewife plain, that the beft of them are to 
govern ? This too is plain. But are not the befl hufbanvimen the mofl 
affiduous in agriculture ? They are. If now our guardians are the befl-, 
will they not be mt)fl vigilant over the city? They will. Mufl we not 
for this purp )fe make them prudent, and able, and careful likewife of the 
citv? We mufl do ih. But one would feem to be mofl: careful of that 
which he happens to love. Undoubtedly. And one fhall mofl efpecially 
love that to which he thinks the fame things are profitable which are lb 
to himCelf, and with whofe good eflate he thinks his own connected ; and 
where he is of a c )ntrary opinirn, he will be contrariwife aife6led. Jull 
fo. We mufl choole t len from the other guardians fuch men as Ihall 
mofl of all others appear to us, on obfervation, to do with the greatefl 
chcerfulnels, tnrou ^n the whole of life, whatever they think advantageous 
for the fid e, ani whit ; pp^ars ti) be difadvaatageous th^y will not do by 
any means. Thele are cnu n.oil p;oper faJ he. Ir truly appears to me, 
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that they ought to be obferved through every ftage of their life, if they be 
tenacious of this opinion, fo as that neither fraud nor force make them 
inconfiderately throw out this opinion, that they ought to do what is befl for 
the ftate. What throwing out do you mean ? faid he. I will tell you, faid 
I. An opinion feems to me to depart from the dianoetic part voluntarily or 
involuntarily. A falfe opinion departs voluntarily from him who unlearns 
it ; but every true opinion departs involuntarily. The cafe of the volun- 
tary one, replied he, I underftand ; but that of the involuntary I want to 
learn. What now ? Do not you think, faid I, that men arc involuntarily 
deprived of good things ; but voluntarily of evil things ? Or, is it not an 
evil to deviate from the truth, and a good to form true opinion ? Or, doea 
it not appear to you, that to conceive of things as they really are, is to 
form true opinion ? You fay rightly indeed, replied he. They do feem to 
me to be deprived unwillingly of true opinion. Do they not then fuffer 
this, either in the 'way of theft, enchantment, or force ? I do not now, feid 
he, underftand you. I feem, faid I, to fpcak theatrically. But, I fay, 
thofe have their opinions ftolen away, who are perfuaded to change their 
opinions, and alfo thofe who forget them; in the one cafe, they are imper- 
ceptibly taken away by time, and in the other by reafoning. Do you now 
underftand in any meafure ? Yes. And thole, I fay, have their opinions 
forced from them, whom grief or agCny obliges to change them. This, 
faid he, I underftand, and you fay right. And thofe, I imagine, yon will 
fay, are inchanted out of their opinions, who change them, being be^ 
witched by pleafure, or feduced by fear, being afraid of fomething. It 
fcems, faid he, that every thing magically beguiles which deceives u&. 
That then which I was now mentioning muft be lought for : who are the 
beft guardians of this opinion ; that that is to be done which is befl: for 
the ilate : and they mull: be obferved immediately from tijeir chilchood, 
fetting before them fuch pieces of work in which they may moft readily for- 
get a thing of this kind, and be deluded ; and he who is mindful, and hard to 
be deluded, is to be chofen, and he who is otherwife is to be reicded. Is 
it not fo ? Yes. And we muil appoint them trials of labours and of pains, 
ill which we mufl: obferve the lame things. Riglit, faid he. Mull we 
not, faid I, appoint them a third ccnteO, that of the mountebank kind; 
and obferve them as thofe qo, who, when they lead on young horfes againit 
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nolfes and tumults, obferve whether they are frightened ? So mufl they, 
whiKl: young, be led into dreadful things, and again be thrown into plea- 
fures, trying them more than gold in the fire, whether one is hard to be 
beguiled with mountebank tricks, and appear compofed aniidil: all, being a 
good guardian of himfelf, and of that mufic which he learned, fhowing 
himfelf in all thefe things to be in juft meafure and harmony. Being of 
fuch a kind as this, he would truly be of the greatefl: advantage both to 
himfelf and to the ftate. And the man who in childhood, in youth, and 
in manhood, has been thus tried, and has come out pure, is to be appointed 
governor and guardian of the ftate ; and honours are to be paid him whilft 
alive, and w4ien dead he fhould receive the highefl rewards of public fune- 
ral and other memorials. And he who is not fuch an one is to be rejected. 
Of fuch a kind, Glauco, faid I, as it appears to me, is to be the choice and 
eftablifhmcnt of our governors and guardians, as in a fketch, and not accu- 
rately. And I, faid he, am of the fame opinion. Is it not then truly moft 
juO, to call thefe the moft complete guardians, both with reference to 
enemies abroad, and to friends at home ; fo as that the one (hall not have 
the will, nor the other have the power to do any mifchief ? And the youth 
(whom we now called guardians) will be allies and auxiliaries to the decrees 
of the governors. I imagine fo, replied he. What now, faid I, may be 
the contrivance of thofe lies, which are made on occafion, and of which we 
were lately faying that it is a moft generous part, in making lies, to perfuadc 
the o-overnors themfelves moft efpecially ; or, if not thefe, the reft of the 
ftate ? What fort do you mean ? Nothing new, faid I, but fomewhat 
Phoenician, which has frequently happened heretofore, as the poets tell us, 
and have perfuaded us, but has not happened in our times, nor do I know 
if ever it ftiall happen : to perfuade one of it furely requires a fubtile per- 
fuafion. How like you are, faid he, to one who is averfe to fpeak ! I fhall 
appear, faid I, to be averfe with very good reafon, after I tell it. Speak, 
iaid he, and do not fear. I fpeak then, though I know not with what 
courage, and ufmg what expreflions, I fliall tell it. And I ftiall attempt, 
firft of all, to perfuade the governors themfelves, and the foldiers, and after- . 
wards the reft of the ftate, that, whatever we educated and inftruded them 
in, all thelc particulars feemed to happen to them and to befall them as 
dreams ; but that they were in truth at that time formed and educated within 
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the earth ; both they themfelves, and their armour and their other uten- 
(ils, being there likewife fabricated. And after they were completely 
fafhioned, that the earth, who is their mother, brought them forth ; and 
now they ought to be afFcdled towards the country where they are, as to 
their mother and nurfe ; to defend her, if any invade her ; and to confider 
the reft of the citizens as being their brothers, and fprung from their 
mother earth. It was not without reafon, faid he, that ibme time fince 
you was afhamed to tell this falfehood. I had truly reafon, faid I, But 
hear however the reft of the fable. All of you now in the ftate are 
brothers (as we fhall tell them in way of fable) ; but the God, when he 
formed you, mixed gold ni the formation of fuch of you as are able ta 
govern ; therefore are they the moft honourable. And filver, in fuch as 
are auxiliaries ; and iron and brafs in the huft)andmen and other handi- 
crafts. As you are all of the fame kind, you for the moft part refemble 
one another: and it fometimes happens, that of the gold is generated the 
filver, and of the filver there is a golden defcendant ; and thus every differ- 
ent way are they generated of one another. The God gives in charge, 
firft of all, and chiefly to the governors, that of nothing are they to be fa 
good guardians, nor are they fo ftrongly to keep watch over any thing, as 
over their children ; to know what of thofe principles is mixed in their 
fouls; and if their defcendant fhall be of the brazen or iron kind, they fliall 
by no means have compaffion ; but, a/Tigning him honour proportioned to 
his natural temper, they fhall pufh him down to the craftfmen or hufband- 
men. And if again any from among thefe fhall be born of a golden or 
filver kind, they fhall pay them honour, and prefer them ; thofe to the 
guardianfhip, and thefe to the auxiliary rank : it being pronounced by the 
oracle, that the ftate is then to perifh when iron or brafs fhall have the 
guardianfhip of it. Have you now any contrivance to perfuade them of 
this fable ? None, faid he, to perfuade thele men themfelves ; but 1 can 
contrive how that their fbns and pofterity, and all mankind afterwards 
(hall believe it. Even this, faid I, would do well towards makiiio- them 
more concerned about the ftate, and one another; for 1 almoft underftand 
what you fay. And this truly will lead the fame way as the oracle. But 
let us, having armed thefe earth-born fons, lead theni forwards under their 
leaders; and when they are come into the city, let them confider where 
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it Is beft to place their camp, fo as beft to keep in order thofe who are 
within, if any one (hoiild want to difobey the laws ; and likewifc defend 
agalnft thofe without, if any enemy, as a wolf, (hould come upon the fold. 
And when they have marked out their camp, and performed facrifices to 
the proper divinities, let them ere6l their tents: or, how are they to do? 
Juft fo, faid he. Shall they not be fuch as may be fufficient to defend them, 
both from winter and fummer ? Why not ? for you Teem, faid he, to mean 
houfes. Yes, faid I, but military ones ; not fuch as are coftly. What do 
you fiiy, replied he, h the difference between the one and the other ? I 
will endeavour, faid I, to tell you; for, of all things, it is the moft dread- 
ful, and the moft fhameful to ihepherds, to breed fuch kind of dogs, and 
in fuch a manner, as auxiliaries of the flocks, as either through intemper- 
ance or famine, or fome other ill difpoiition, the dogs themfelves fhould 
attempt to hurt the (beep ; and, inftead of dogs, refemble wolves. That 
is dreadful, faid he, why is it not ? Mufl we not then, by all means, take 
care left our allies do fuch a thing towards our citizens, as they are more 
powerful ; and, inftead of generous allies, refemble favage lords ? We mufl 
take care, faid he. Would they not be prepared, as to the greateft part 
of the care, if they were really well educated ? But they are fo at leafl", 
replied he. And I faid : That is not proper to be confidently affirmed, 
friend Glauco; but that is proper which we were now faying, that they 
oucrht to have good education, whatever it is, if they are to have what is 
of the greateft confequence towards rendering them mild, both among 
themfelves and towards thofe who are guarded by them. Very right, 
faid he. Befides then this education, any one of underflanding would fay, 
that their houfes, and all their other fubflance, ought to be fo contrived, 
as not to hinder their guardians from being the very befl: of men, and not 
to flir them up to injure the other citizens. And he will lav true. If 
then they intend to be fuch, confider, faid I, whether they ou^ht to live 
and dwell in fome fuch manner as this : Firfl, then, let none poflefs any 
fubflance privately, unlefs there be the greatefl necefiity for it : next, let 
none have any dwelling, or flore-houfe, into which whoever inclines may 
not enter : as for neceffaries, let them be fuch as temperate and brave 
warriors may require ; and as they are inflituted by the other citizens, let 
them receive fuch a reward of their guardianfhip, as to have neither over- 
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plus nor deficiency at the year's end. Let them have public meals, as in 
encampments, and live in common. They mnft be told, that they have from 
the Gods a divine gold and filver at all times in their fouls ; and have no 
need of the human. And that it were profane to pollute the poffeflion of 
the divine kind, by mixing it with the pofTeffion of this mortal gold ; 
becaufe the money of the vulgar has produced many impious deeds, but 
that of thefe men is incorruptible. And of all the men in the city, they alone 
are not allowed to handle or touch gold and filver; nor to bring it under 
their roof; nor carry it about with them; nor to drink out of filver or 
gold : and that thus they are to preferve themfelves and the Hate. But 
whenever they (hallpoffefs lands, and houfes, and money, in a private way, 
they fhall become ftewards and farmers inftead of guardians, hateful lords 
inftead of allies to the other citizens : hating and being hated, plotting and 
being plotted againft, they (hall pafs the whole of their life ; much oftener 
and more afraid^of the enemies from within than from without, they and 
the reft of the ftate haftening fpeedily to deftrudion. For all which 
reafons, faid I, let us affirm, that our guardians are thus to be conftituted 
with reference both to their houfes and to other things. And let us 
fettle thefe things by law. Shall we ? By all means, faid Glauco. 
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AdIMANTUS hereupon replying. What now, Socrates, faid he, will 
you fay in your own defence, if one fhall fay that you do not make thefe 
men very happy ? for, though it is owing to thefe men that the city really 
exifts, yet they enjoy no advantage in the city, fuch as others do who 
poflefs lands, build beautiful and large houfes, purchafe fuitable furniture, 
offer facrifices at their own expenfe, give public entertainments to (Iran- 
gers, and poflels what you was now mentioning, gold and (ilver, and every 
thing which is reckoned to contribute towards the rendering men happy. 
But one may readily fay, that, like hired auxiliaries, they feem to pofTefs 
nothing in the city but the employment of keeping guard. Yes, faid I ; 
and that too only for their maintenance, without receiving, as all others 
do, any reward bcfides. So that they are not allowed fo much as to travel 
privately any where abroad, though they fhould incline to it ; nor to 
beftow money on others, nor to fpend it in fuch other methods as thofe do 
who are counted happy. Thefe and many fuch things you leave out of 
the accufation. But let thefe things too, faid he, be charged againft them. 
You aik then, what we fhall fay in our defence ? I do. Whilfl we <ro 
on in the fame road, wc fhall find, as I imagine, what may be faid : for 
we fhall fay, that it were nothing fl:range if thefe men, even in thefe 
circumftances, fhould be the happiefl poffible. Yet it was not with an eye 
to this tfiat we eflabliflicd the city ; to have any one tribe in it remarkably 
happy beyond the refl ; but that the whole city might be in the happiefl: 
condition ; for wc judged, that in fuch an one we fhould mofl efpecially 
find juflice, and injuflice in the city the worfl eftablifhed : and that, upon 
thoroughly examining thefe, we fhould determine what we have for fomc 
time been in fearch of. Now then, as I imagine, we are forming a happy 
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flate, not feleding fomc few perfons to make them alone happy ; but are 
eilablifhuig the univerfal happinefs of the whole : and we fhall next 
confidcr a ftate which is the reverfe. As if then we were painting human 
figures, and one approaching fhould blame us, faying, that we do not place 
the mod beautiful colours on the moft beautiful parts of the creature ; for 
that the eyes, the mofl beautiful part, were not painted with purple, but 
with black ; fhould we not feem to apologize fufficiently to him, by faying. 
Wonderful critic ! do not imagine that we ought to paint the eyes beau- 
tiful, in fuch a way as that they would not appear to be eyes ; and fo with 
reference to all other parts. But confider, whether, in giving each parti- 
cular part its due, we make the whole beautiful. And fo now, do not 
oblige us to confer fuch a happinefs on our guardians as fliall make them 
any thing rather than guardians : for we know too, how to array the 
hufbandmen in rich and coflly robes, and to enjoin them to cultivate the 
ground only with a view to pleafure ; and in like manner, thofe who 
make earthen ware, to lie at their eafe by the fire, to drink and feafl, 
negle<Sting the wheel, and working only fo much as they incline : and we 
know how to confer a felicity of this nature on every individual, in order 
to render the whole flate happy. But do not advife us to ad after this 
manner ; (ince, if we obey you, neither would the hufbandman really be a 
hufbandman, nor the potter be a potter ; nor would any other really be of 
any of thofe profefHons of which the city is compofed. But, as to others, 
it is of lefs confcquence ; for, when fhoemakers become bad, and are de- 
generate, and profefs to be fhoemakers when they are not, no great mif- 
chief happens to the flate : but when the guardians of the law and of the 
flate are not fo in reality,' but only in appearance, you fee how they 
entirely deflroy the whole conftitution ; if they alone fliall have the privi- 
lege of an affluent and happy life. If we then are for appointing men v. ho 
fhall be really guardians of the city, the leafl of all hurtful to it ; and he 
who makes the objedion is for having them rather as certain farmers, and 
as in a fefl:ival-meeting, not in a city, certain public entertainers, indulging 
in jollity, he muft mean fomcthing clfe than a city : we mull: then confider 
whether we efLublifli guardians with this view, that they may have the 
greateft happinefs ; or if we eflablifh them with a view to the happinefs of 
the whole city, let us fee whether this takes place; and let us oblige thefe 
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allies and guardians to do this, and we muft perfuade them they fliall thus 
become the beft performers of their own particular work ; and we mufl 
adt towards all others in the fame manner. And thus the whole city being 
increafed, and well conftituted, let us allow the feveral tribes to participate 
of happinefs as their natures admit. You feem to me, faid he, to fay well. 
Shall I appear to you, faid I, to fpeak right in what is akin to this ? What 
is that ? Confider whether other artificers are corrupted by thefe things, 
fo as to be made bad workmen. What things do you mean ? Riches, 
faid I, and poverty. As how ? Thus : Does the potter, after he becomes 
rich, feem ftill to mind his art? By no means, faid he. But will he not 
become more idle and carelefs than formerly ? Much more fo. Shall he 
not then become a more u^fkilful potter ? Much more fo, likewife, iaid 
he. And furely, being unable through poverty to furnifh himfelf with tools, 
or any thing elle requifite to his art, his workmanfhip fhall be more imper- 
fedly executed, and his fv)ns, or thofe others whom he inftruds, fliall be 
inferior artifts. How fhould they not ? Through both thefe, now, poverty 
and riches, the workmanfhip in the arts is rendered lefs perfe6l, and the 
artifts themfclves become lei's expert. It appears fo. We have then, it 
feems, difcovered other things, which our guardians muft by all means 
watch againft, that they may in no refped efcape their notice, and fteal into 
the city. What kind of things are thefe ? Riches, faid I, and poverty : 
as the one is produdtive of luxury, idlenefs, and a love of novelty; and the 
other, bcfides a love of novelty, is illiberal, and produdive of mifchicf. They 
are entirely fo, faid he. But confider this, Socrates. How fhall our city be 
able to eir^age in war, fince fhe is pofTeiTed of no money, efpecially if flie be 
obliged to wage war againft a great and opulent ftatc? It is plain, faid I, that 
to fight againft one of this kind is fomewhat difficult ; but to fight againft 
two is a moreeafy matter. How fay you r replied he. Firft of all, now, faid 
I, if they have at all occafion to fight, will they not, being expert in the 
art of war, fight againft rich men ? They will, faid he. What then, 
faid I, Adimantus, do not you think that one boxer, who is fitted out in 
the beft manner pofTible for this exercife, is eafily able to fight againft two 
who are not expert boxers, but, on the contrary, are rich and unwieldy? 
He would not perhaps eafily fight with both at once, faid he. Would he 
not, faid I, though he had it in his power to retire a little, and then turn 
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on the one who fhould be the furtheft advanced towards him, and flrlke 
him, and by doing this frequently in the fun and heat ? Might hot a per- 
fon of this kind eafily defeat many fuch as thefe ? Certainly, faid he ; that 
would be no great wonder. But do not you think that the rich iiave more 
knowledge and experience of boxing than of the military art ? I do, faid 
he. Eafily then, as it plainly appears, will our athletics combat with 
double and triple their number. I will agree with you, faid he ; for you 
feem to me to fay fight. But what if they fhould fend an embafly to an- 
other flate, informing them of the true fituation of the affair, telling them. 
We make no ufe of gold or filver, neither is it lawful for us to ufe them, 
but with you it is lawful ; if then you become our allies in the war, you 
will receive the fpoils of all the other jftates : do you imagine that any, 
on hearing thefe things, would choofe to fight againft ftrong and refolute 
dogs, rather tljan in alliance with the dogs to fight againft fat and tender 
fheep ? I do not think it; but, if the riches of others be amafled into one 
flate, fee that it does not endanger that which is poor. You are happy, 
faid I, that you imagine any other defcrves to be called a flate befides fuch 
an one as we have eftablifhed. Why not ? faid he. We muft give others, 
faid I, a more magnificent appellation ; for each of them confifts of many 
flates, and is not one, as is faid in way of irony : for there are ahvays in 
them two parties at war with each other, the poor and the rich ; and in 
each of thefe again there are very many : to which if you apply as to 
one, you are miftaken entirely ; but if, as to many, you put one part in 
pofifeffion of the goods and power of another, or even deliver up the one to 
the other, you fliall always have the many for your allies, and the few for 
enemies ; and, fo long as your (late fhall continue temperately, as now 
cftabliflied, it ihall be the greateft. I do not fay it fhall be accounted fo, 
but fhall be really the greatefl, though its defenders were no more than 
one thoufand ; for one flate fo great you will not eafily find, either 
among the Greeks or Barbarians, but many which are accounted many 
times larger than fuch an one as this. Are you of a different opinion ? No, 
truly, faid he. Might net this, then, faid I, be the beft mark for our 
rulers how large to make the city, and what extent of groujid to mark 
off for it in proportion to its bulk, without attending to any thing fur- 
ther ? What mark ? faid he. i imagine, faid I, this : So long as the city, 
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on Its increafe, continues to be one, fo long it may be increaled, but not 
beyond it. Very rij^^ht, faid he. Shall we not then lay this further in- 
jundion on our guardians, to take care by all means thu^t the city be nei- 
ther Imall nor great, but of moderate extent, and be one city ? We (hall 
probably, faid he, enjoin them a trifling affair. A more trifling affair ftill 
than this, faid I, is that we mentioned above, when we obferved, that if 
any defendant of the guardians be depraved, he ought to be difmiffed to 
the other clafles ; and if any defcendant of the others be worthy, he is to 
be raifed to the rank of the guardians ; and this was intended to fhow 
that all the other citizens ought to apply themfelves each to that particu- 
lar art for which he has a natural genius, that fo every one minding his 
own proper work may not be many, but be one ; and fo like wife the 
whole ftate may become one, and not be many. This indeed, faid he, is 
ilill a more trifling matter than the other. We do not here, faid 1, good 
Adimantus, as one may imagine, enjoin them many and great matters^ 
but fuch as are all trifling, if they take care of one grand point, as the 
faying is, or rather that which is fufficient in place of the grand. What 
is that ? faid he. Education, faid I, and nurture ; for if, being well edu* 
cated, they become temperate men, they will eafily fee through all thefe 
things, and fuch other things as we omit at prefent, refpe6ling women, 
marriages, and the propagation of the fpecies. For thefe things ought 
all, according to the proverb, to be made entirely common among friends. 
That, faid he, would be mofl right. And furely, faid I, if once a re- 
public is fet a-going, it proceeds happily, increaling as a circle. And 
whilft good education and nurture are preferved, they produce good ge- 
niuses ; and good geniuses, partaking of fuch education, produce ftill 
better than the former, as well in other refpedls as with reference to pro- 
pagation, as in the cafe of other animals. It is likely, faid he. To Ipeak 
then briefly, this the guardians of the ftate muft oppofe, that it may not, 
efcaping. their notice, h\ut the conftitutiop ; nay, above all things, they 
muft guard againft this, not to make any innovations in gymnaftic and 
mufic, contrary to the eftabliflied order of the ftate, but to maintain this 
order as much as poffible ; being afraid left, whilft a man adopts that poetical 

cxprcftlon, 

Men mod admire that fong, 

WJiich mod partakes of novelty, 
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one fhould frequently imagine, that the poet means not new fongs, but a 
new method of tlie fong, and (hould commend this. Such a thing is nei- 
ther to be commended nor admitted ; for, to receive a new kind of mufic 
is to be guarded againft, as endangering the whole of the conflitution : 
for never are the meafures of mufic altered without the greatert: politic 
laws, according to Damon, with whom I agree. You may place me 
like wife, faid Adimantus, among thofe who are of that opinion. We 
mu/l ere6l then, faid I, fome barrier, as would feem, fomewhere here, for 
our guardians themfelves, with regard to mufic. A tranfgreflioii here, 
faid he, eafily indeed fteals in imperceptibly. It does, faid I, in the way 
of diverfion, and as productive of no mifchief. For neither indeed does 
it produce any other, faid he, but that becoming familiar by degrees it in- 
fenfibly runs into the manners and purfuits ; and from thence, in inter- 
Courfe of dealings one with another, it becomes greater ; and from this 
intercourfe it enters into laws and policies with much impudence, So- 
crates, till at laft: it overturns all things, both private and public. Well, 
faid I, let it be allowed to be fo. It appears fo to me, replied he. Ought 
not then our children, as I faid at the beginning, to receive dire6lly from 
their infancy an education more agreeable to the laws of the conftitution ? 
becaufe, if their education be fuch as is contrary to law, and the children 
be of fuch a nature themfelves, it is impoffible that they fhould ever 
grow up to be worthy men, and obfervant of the laws. Why, is it not ? 
faid he. But when handfome amufements are appointed them from their 
infancy, and when, by means of the mufic, they embrace that amufement 
which is according to law (contrariwife to thofe others), this mufic at- 
tends them in every thing eKc^ and grows with them, and raifes up in 
the city whatever formerly was fallen down. It is true, indeed, faid he. 
And thefe men, faid I, difcover thofe eftablifhments which appear trifling, 
and which thofe others deflroyed altogether. What eftablifhments? Such 
as thefe : Silence of the younger before the elder, which is proper; and 
the giving them place, and rifing up before them, and reverence of pa- 
rents ; likewifc what fhaving, what clothes and fhoes are proper, with the 
whole drefs of the body, and every thing die of the kind. Are you not 
of this opinion ? I am. But to eftablifh thefe things by law, would, I 
imagine, be a fiUy thing, nor is it done any where ; nor would it ftand, 
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though ertablilhed both by word and writing. y^^> ^o^^ is it poffible ? It 
ieems then, faid I, Adimantus, that a man's charadcr and conducl will 
always be according to his education, let him apply himfelf afterwards to 
what he will : or, does not the like always produce the like ? Why not ? 
And we may fay, I imagine, that at laft it arrives at fomewhat complete 
and vigorous, either good, or what is the reverfe. Why not ? faid he. I 
would not then, faid I, for thefe reafons, as yet, undertake to fettle by law 
fiich things as thefe. Right, faid he. But what now, by the gods, faid I, 
as to thofe laws relative to matters of exchange, and to their traffic one 
with another in the forum, and, if you pleafe, their traffic likewife among 
their handicrafts, their fcandals, bodily hurt, and raifing of lawfuits ; 
their inftitution of judges, and likewife fuch imports and payments of 
taxes as may be neceffary either in the forum or at ffiores ; or in general 
whatever laws are municipal, civil, or marine, or what other laws there 
may be of this kind ; fhall we dare to eftablifh any of thefe ? It is improper, 
faid he, to prefcribe thefe to good and worthy men ; for they will eadly 
find out the moft of them, fuch as ought to be cflablifhed by law. Yes, 
faid I, friend, if at leafl God grant them the prcfervation of the laws we 
formerly explained. And if not, faid he, they will fpend the whole of 
their life making and amending many fuch laws as thefe, imagining that 
they fhali thus attain to that which is beft. You fay that fuch as thefe 
fhall lead a life, faid I, like thole who are fick, and at the fame time 
unwilling, through intemperance, to quit an unwholefome diet. Entirely 
fo. And thefe truly muft live very pleafantly ; for, though they deal with 
phyficians, they gain nothing, but render their difeafes greater and more 
complex ; and they flill hope, that when any one recommends any medi- 
cine to them, they fhall, by means of it, be made whole. This is en* 
tirely the fituation of fuch difeafed perfons as thefe. But what, faid I, is 
not this pleafant in them ? to count that man the mofl hateful of all, 
who tells them the truth ; that, till one give over drunkennefs and glut- 
tony, and unchafte pleafure, and lazinefs, neither drugs nor cauflics, nor 
amputations, nor charms, nor applications, nor any other fuch things as 
thefe, will be of any avail. That, faid he, is not quite pleafant ; for to be 
enraged at one who tells us what is right, has nothing pleafant in it. You 
are no admirer, faid I, as it would feem, of this fort of men. No, truly. 
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Neither then, though the whole of the city (as we were lately faying) 
fhould do fuch a thing, would you commend them : or, is not the fame 
thing v/hich is done by thefe people, done by all thofe cities, which, be- 
in2; ill-governed, enjoin their citizens not to alter any part of the conftitu- 
tion, for that whoever (hall do fuch a thing is to be put to death ; but, that 
whoever (hall with the a:reateft chcerfulnefs reverence thofe who govern in 
this fafhion, and (hall gratify them in the moll: oblequious manner ; and, 
anticipating their dedres, be moft dexterous in fatisfying them, (hall be 
reckoned both worthy and wife in matters of higheft importance ; and be 
held by them in the greateft honour ? They feem to me at leaft, faid he, 
to do the very fame thing, and by no means do I commend them. But 
what again as to thofe who defire to have the management of fuch flates, 
and are even fond of it, are you not dehghted with their courage and dex- 
terity ? 1 am, faid he ; excepting fuch as are impofed on by them, and 
fancy that they ^re really politicians, becaufe they are commended as 
fuch by the multitude. How do you mean ? Do you not pardon thofe 
men ? laid I. Or do you even think it is podible for a man who cannot 
meafure himfelf, when he hears many other fuch men telling him that he 
is four cubits, not to believe this of himlelf ? It is impoifible, faid he. 
Then be not angry in this cafe ; for fuch men as thefe are of all the moft 
ridiculous, (ince, always making laws about fuch things as we now men- 
tioned, and always amending, they imagine that they (hall find feme period 
of thefe frauds re fpedling commerce, and thofe other things I now (poke of, 
being ignorant that they are in reahty attempting to deftroy a hydra. They 
are furely, (aid he, doing nothing elfe. I imagine then, faid I, that a 
true lawgiver ought not to give himfelf much didurbance about fuch a 
fpecies of laws and police, either in an ill or well-regulated ftate ; in the 
one, becaufe it is unprofitable and of no avail ; in the other, becaufe any 
one can find out fome of the laws, and others of them flow of courfo 
from the habits arifing from their early education. What part then of 
the inftitutions of law, faid he, have we yet remaining? And I faid, that 
to us indeed there is nothing remaining ; but, however, to the Delphian 
Apollo there remains the greatell, nobleft, and moll: important of legal 
■ inftitutions. Of what kind ? faid he. The inllitutions of temples, facri- 
fices, and other vvorlhip of the Gods, daemons, and heroes ; likewife the 
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depofiting the dead, and what other rites otight to be performed to them, 
fo as to make them propitious. For truly Aich things as thefe, we our- 
felves neither know ; nor, in founding the ftate, will we intruft them to 
any other, if we be wife ; nor will we make ufe of any other interpreter, 
•except the God of the country. For this God is th'e interpreter in every 
country to all men in thefe things, who interprets to them fitting in the 
middle of the earth. And it is well eftablifhed, faid he, and we mufl do 
accordingly. 

Thus now, fon of Arifto, faid I, is the city eftablifhed for you. And, 
in the next place, having procured fonL>ehow fufficient light, do you 
yourfelf obferve, and call on your brother and on Polemarchus and thefe 
others to affift us, if by any means we may at all perceive where juft ice is, 
and where injuftice ; and in what refpefl they differ from each other : and 
which of them the man ought to acquire, who propofcs to himfelf to be 
happy, whether he be concealed or not concealed both from Gods and 
men. But you fay nothing to the purpole, replied Glauco ; for you your- 
felf promifed to inquire into this, deeming it impious for you not to aflift 
the caufe of juftice by every poffible means. It is true, faid I, what you 
remind me of, and 1 mufl: do accordingly. But it is proper that you too 
(hould aflift in the inquiry. We fhall do fo, faid he. 1 hope then, faid 
I, to difcover it in this manner. I think that our city, if it be rightly 
eftablifhed, is pcvfc6i\y good. Of neceflity, faid he. Then it is plain, 
that it is wife, and brave, and temperate, and ju0. It manifcftly is fo. 
Whichever then of thefe we (hall find in it, fhall there not remain behind 
that which is not found ? Why not ? For as if we were in queft of one, 
of any other four, in any thing whatever, if We difcovered this one at the 
firft, we would be fatisfied ; but if we fhould firft difcover the other three 
from this itfelf, that which we were inquiring after would be known ; fof 
it is plain it would be no other but that which remained. You fay right, 
faid he. Since then there are in our ftate thofe four above mentioned, 
fhall we not'inquire about them, according to the fame hianner ? It is 
plain we ought. Firft of all, then, to me at leaft, wifdom appears to bd 
Gonfpicuous in it ; and concerning it there appears fomethfng very un- 
common. Wliat is that ? faid he. Surely this city which \\'e have de- 
fcribed appears to me to be wife, for its councils are wife ; are they riot ? 
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They arc. And Curdy this very thing, the abiHty of Counfelling well, k 
plainly a certain fcience ; for men nowhere counfel well through igno- 
rance, but through fcience. It is plain. But there are many and various 
fpecies of fcience in the ftate. Why, are there not ? Is it then from the 
fcience of the carpenters, that the ftate is to be denominated wife and 
well-counfelled ? By no means from this, faid he, is it faid to be wife, 
but to be mechanical. Is then the flate to be denominated wife, when it 
confults wifely through its knowledge in utenfils of wood, how to have 
thefe in the befl manner poflible ? Nor this neither. But what, is it for 
its knowledge of thefe in brafs, or for any thing elfe of this kind ? For 
none of thefe, faid he. Nor yet for its knowledge of the fruits of the 
earth is it faid to be wife, but to be fkilled in agriculture. It feems fo to 
me. But what, faid I, is there any fcience among any of the citizens in 
this city which we have founded, which deliberates, not about any par- 
ticular thing in the city, but about the whole, how il may, in the beft 
manner, behave towards itfelf, and towards other cities ? There is truly. 
What is it, faid I, and among whom is it to be found ? This very guar- 
dianfliip, faid he, is it, and it is among thefe governors, whom we lately 
denominated complete guardians* What now do you denominate the 
ftate on account of this knowledge ? Well-counfelled, faid he, and really 
wife. Whether then, faid I, do you imagine the brafs-fmiths, or thefe 
true guardians, will be moft numerous in the ftate ? The brafs-fmiths, 
faid he, will be moich more numerous. ,And of all, faid I, as many as, 
having any knowledge^ are of any account, will not thefe guardians be 
the feweft in number ? By much. From this fmallefl: tribe then, and 
part of the iiate^ and from that prefidiug and governing fcience in it, is 
the whole city wifely eftablifhed according to nature ; and this tribe, as it 
appears, is by nature the fmalleft, to whom it belongs to fhare in this 
fcience, which of all others ought alone to be denominated wifdom. You 
fay, replied he, perfe6lly true. This one, then, of the four, we have 
found, I know not how, both what it is, and in what part of the ftate it 
refides. And it feems to me, faid he, to be fufficiently defcribed. But 
furely as to fortitude, at leaft, it is no difficult matter, both to find out 
jtfelf, and the particular part of the city in which it refides, on account 
cf which virtue the city is denominated brave. As how ? Doth any 
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one, laid I, call a city brave or cowardly, with reference to any other than 
that particular part of it which makes war and fights in its defence ? No 
one, faid he, calls it fuch, with reference to any other part. For I do not 
think, faid I, that the other tribes who are in it, whether they be cowardly 
or brave, have power to render the city either the one or the other. No, 
indeed. The city then is brave likewife in one particular part of itfclf, 
becaufe it has within it a power of fuch a nature as fhall always preferve 
their opinions about things which are dreadful, that they are both thefe very 
things, and of the very fame kind which the lawgiver inculcated on them 
in their education ? Do not you call this fortitude ? I have not, faid he, 
entirely comprehended what you fay ; but tell it over again. I ^all for- 
titude, faid I, a certain prefervative. What fort of prefervative? A prefer- 
vative of opinion iormcd by law in a courfe of education about things which, 
are dreadful, what thefe are, and of vshat kind: 1 called it a prefervative at all 
times, becaule they were to retain it in pains and in pleafures, in dcfires 
and fears, and never to caft it off; and, if you are willing, I fhall liken it to 
what in my opinion it bears a near refemblance. I am willing. Do not 
you know then, faid I, that the dyers, when they want to dye their wool, 
fo as to be of a purple colour, out of all the colours they firft make choice 
of the white ; and then, with no trifling apparatus, they prepare and manage 
it, fo as befl of all to take on the pureft colour, and thus they dye it ; and 
whatever is tinged in this manner is of an indelible dye ; and no wafhing, 
either without or with foap, is able to take away the pure colour : but 
fuch wool as is not managed in this manner, you know what fort it proves,, 
whether one is dyeing other colours, or this, without the due preparation 
beforehand. I know, faid he, that they are eafily wafhen out, and are 
ridiculous. Imagine then, that we too, according to our abiUty, were 
aiming at fuch a thing as this, when we were choofmg out our foldiers, 
and were inflruding them in mufic and gynanaflic : and do not imagine 
we had any thing elfe in view, but that, in obedience to us, they fhould in 
the befl manner imbibe the laws as a colour ; in order that their opinion, 
about what is dreadful, and about other things, might be indelible, both, by 
means of natural temper and fuitable education : and that thefe wafhes,. 
however powerful in effacing, may not be able to wafh away their dye,. 
pleafure, which is more powerful in efFeding this than all foap and afhes,, 
6 pain 
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pain -and fear, and defire, which exceed every other cofmetic. Such a 
power now, and perpetual prelervation of right opinion, and fuch as is 
according to law, about things which are dreadful, and which are not, 
1 call and conftitute fortitude, unlcfs you offer fomething elfe. But I 
offer, faid he, nothing elfe : for you feem to me to reckon that fuch right 
opinion of thefe things, as arifes without education, is both favage and 
fervile, and not at all according to law, and you call it fomething elfe than 
fortitude. You fay mod true, faid I. I admit then, that this is fortitude. 
Admit it further, faid I, to be political fortitude, and you fhall admit 
rightly : but, if you pleafe, we fl-jall inquire about it more perfedlly another 
time ; for, at prefent, it is not this, but juftice we were feeking ; and with 
regard to the inquiry concerning this, it has, in my opinion, been carried 
far enough. You fpeak very well, faid he. There yet remain, faid I, 
two things in the city which we mull: fearch out: Iwth temperance, and 
that for the fake of which we have been fearching after all the reft, to wit, 
jufliice. By all means. How now can we find out juftice, that we may 
not be further troubled about temperance ? I truly neither know, faid he, 
nor do I wifh it to appear firft, if we are to difmifs altogether the con- 
fideration of temperance; but, if you pleafe to gratify me, confider this* 
before the other. I am indeed pleafed, faid I, if I be not doing an injury. 
Confider then, faid he. We muft confider, replied I ; and as it appears 
from this point of view, it feems to refemble a certain fymphony and 
harmony more than thofe things formerly mentioned. How ? Temper- 
ance, faid I, is fomehow a certain ornament, and a government, as they 
fay, of certain pleafures and defires ; and to appear fupc^ior to onefelf, I 
know not how, and other fuch things, are mentioned as veftiges of it; 
are they not ? Thefe are the principal vefliges of it, faid he. Is not then 
the expreffion, 'fuperior to onefelf,' ridiculous? For he who is fuperior to 
himfelf mufl fomehow be likewife inferior to himfelf, and the inferior 
be the fuperior ; for the fame perfon is fpoken of in all thefe cafes. Why 
not? But- to me, faid I, the expreflion feems to denote, that in the fame 
man, with refpe^l to his foul, there is one part better, and another worfe ; 
and that whe4i the part more excellent in his nature is that which governs 
the inferior part, this is called being fuperior to himfelf, and expreffes a 
commeodatipn ; but when through ilJ education, or any kind of converfc, 
4 that 
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tliat better part, which is fmaller, is conquered by the crowd, the wor{e 
part ; this, by way of reproach, both exprefles blame, and denotes the 
perfon thus affedcd to be inferior to himfelf, and altogether licentious. 
So it appears, faid he. Obferve then, laid I, our new city,, and you fhall 
find one of thefe in it: for you will own, it may juftly be faid to be fuperior 
to itfelf, if, where the better part governs the worfe, that flate is faid to be 
temperate, and fuperior to itfelf. I obferve, faid he, and you fay true. 
And furcly one may find a great many and various defires and pleafures 
and pains more efpecially among children and women and domcftics, and 
among the greateft and moft depraved part of thofe who are called free. 
It is perfedly fo. But the fimple and the moderate defires, and fuch as are 
led by intellcd, and the judgment of -right opinion, you will meet with 
both in the few, and thofe of the beft natural temper, and of the beft edu^ 
cation. True, faid he. And do not you fee thofe things in our city, that 
there too the defires of the many, and of the bafer part, are governed by 
the defires and by the prudence of the fmaller and more moderate part ? 
I fee it, faid he. If then any city ought to be called fuperior to pleafures 
and defires, and to itfelf, this one is to be called fo. By all means, iaid he. 
And is it not on all thefe accounts temperate ? Very much fo, faid he. 
And if, in any other city, there is the fame opinion in the governors and 
the governed about this point, who ought to govern, it is to be found in 
this, do not you think fo ? I am flrongly of that opinion. In whom thert 
of the citizens will you fay that temperance refides, when they are thus 
affedbed, in the governors, or the governed ? In both of them fomehow, 
faid he. You fee then, faid I, that we juflly conje6lured of late, that tem- 
perance refembles a kind of harmony. For what ? Bccaufe not as forti- 
tude and wifdom, which refide each of them in a certain part, the one of 
them making the city wife, and the other courageous, not after this 
manner doth it render the city temperate ; but it is naturally difFufed 
through the whole, connedting the weakefl, and thofe in the middle, all in 
one fymphony, either as to wifdom if you will, or if you will in flrength, 
or in fubftance, or in any other of thofe things ; fo that mofl juflly may 
we fay, that this concord is temperance : ^ fymphony of that which is 
naturally the worfe and the better part, with reference to this, which of 
them ought to govern in the city, and in every individual. I am entirely, 
VOL. I. 2 N faid 
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faid he, of the fame opinion. Be it fo then, faid I. There are now three 
things in the city, it would feem, clearly difcovered : but with refpedt 
to that other fpecies which remains, by which the city partakes of virtue ; 
what at all can it be ? Is it not plain that it is juftice ? It is plain. Ought 
we not now, Glauco, like fome huntsmen, to furround the thicket, care- 
fully attending left juftice fomehow efcape, and, difappearing, remain un- 
dilcovered ? For it is plain that fhe is fomewhere here. Look, therefore^ 
and be eager to perceive her, if any how you fee her fooner than I, and 
point her out to me. I wifli I could, faid he; but if you employ me as an 
attendant rather, and one who is able to perceive what is pointed out to 
him, you will treat me perfe611y well. Follow, faid I, after you have 
offered prayers along with me. I will do fb ; only, faid he, lead you the 
way. To me this feems, faid I, to be a place fomehow of difficult accefs, 
and (hady : It is therefore dark, and difficult to be fcrutini2:ed ; we mufl 
however go on. 'We muft go, faid he. I then perceiving, faid, lo ! 16 ! 
Glauco, we feem to have fomewhat which appears to be a footftep ; and I 
imagine that fomething fhall not very long efcape us. You tell good 
news, faid he. We are truly, faid I, of a flow difpofition. As how ? It 
appears, O bleffed man ! to have been long fince rolling at our feet, from 
the beginning, and we perceived it not, but made the moft ridiculous figure^ 
like thofe who feek fbmetimes for what they have in their hand ; fo we 
did not perceive it, but were looking fomewhere off at a diflance, and in 
this way perhaps it efcaped us. How do you fay ? replied he. Thus, faid 
I, that we feem to me to have been fpeaking and hearing of it long fuice, 
and not to uuderfland ourfelves, that in fome meafure we expreffed it. A 
long preamble, {aid he, to one who is eager to hear. Hear then, faid I, if I 
fay any thing. For that which we at firft eflablifhed, when we regulated 
the city, as what ought always to be done, that, as it appears to me, 
or a fpecies of k, is jafiice. For we fomewhere eftablifhed it, and oftea 
j^ke of it, if you remember; that every one ought to apply himfelfto one 
thing, relating to the city, to which his genius was naturally mofl adapted. 
We did fpeak of it. And that to do one's own affairs, and not to be prag- 
matical, is juftice* This we have both heard from many others, and have 
often fpoken of it ourfelves. We have indeed fpoken of it. This then„ 
friend, faid I, appears to be in a certain manner juflice ; to do one's own 
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affairs. Do you know whence I conjedure this ? No ; bu t tell, faid he. Befides 
thole things we have already confidered in the city, viz. temperance, fortitude, 
and wifdom ; this,, faid I, feems to remain, which gives power to all thefe, both 
to have a being in the flate, and, whilft they exifl: in it, to afford it fafety ; 
and we faid too, that juflice would be that which would remain, if we found 
the other three. There is neceffity for it, faid he. But if, faid I, it be neceffary 
to judge which of thefe, when fubfifling m the city, fhall in the greateft 
meafure render it good ; It would be difficult to determine whether the 
agreement between the governors and the governed, or the maintaining of 
found opinion by the foldiers about what things are dreadful, and what arc 
not ;. or wifdom and guardianfhip in the rulers ; or whether this, when it 
exifts in the city, renders it in the greatefl meafure good, viz, when child 
and woman, bond and free, artificer, magiftrate and fubje6^, when every 
one does their own affairs^ and is not pragmatical. It is difficult to deter- 
mine, faid he: How fhould it not be fo ? This power then, by which every 
one in the city performs his own office, is co-rival it feems for the pcr- 
fedlon of the city, along with its wlfUom, temperance, and fortitude. 
Extremely fo, faid he. Will you not then conftitute juflice to be this 
co-rival with thefe, for the perfe6lion of the city ? By all means. Confider 
it likewife in this manner, whether it fhall thus appear to you. Will you 
enjoin the rulers to give juft decifions in judgment ? Why not ? But will 
they give juil: judgment, if they aim at any thing preferable to this, that no 
one fhall have what belongs to others, nor be deprived of his own? No; 
but they can only give jufl judgment, when they aim at this. And do 
they not aim at this as being juft ? Yes. And thus juftice is acknowledged 
to be the habitual pradiee of one's own proper and natural work. It is 
fo. See then if you agree with me. If a carpenter take in hand to do 
the work of a fhoemaker, or a fhocmaker the work of a carpenter, or 
exchange either their utenfils or prices; or if the fame man take in hand 
to do both, and all elfe be exchanged ; do you imagine the ftate would be 
anyway greatly injured? Not very much, faid he. But I imagine, that 
when one who- is a- craftsmtun, or who is born to any lucrative employment, 
(hall afterwardSyKbeing puffed up by riches, by the mob, or by ftrength, or 
any other fuch thing, attempt to go into the rank of counfellor and guardian, 
when unworthy of it; and when thefe fhall exchange utenfils and rewards 
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with one another ; or when the fame ma» fliall take in hand to do all theft 
things at once ; then I imagine you will be of opinion that this interchange 
of thefe things, and this variety of employments pradtifed by one, is the- 
deftrudioii of the flate. By all means. Pragmaticalnefs then in thefe 
three fpecies, and their change into one another, is the greateft hurt to the 
ftate, and may moil juftly be called its depravity. It may fo truly. But 
will not you fay that injujftice is the greateft ill of the ftate f Why not ?- 
This then is injuftice. But let us again fpeak of it in this manner. When- 
the craftsman, the auxiliary and the guardian-band do their proper work>. 
each of them doing their own work in the city ; this is the contrary of the 
other, that is juftice, and renders the city juft. It feems to me, faid he, to^ 
be no otherwife than thus. But let us not, faid I, affirm it very ftrongly :• 
but if it fhall be allowed^us that this fpecies of thefe, when it enters into any 
individual, is likewife juftice in him, we fhall then be agreed; (for what (hall 
we fay?) if not, we fhall confider fomething elfe. But now let us fuiifh that 
Ipeculation, which we thought proper, when we judged that, if we attempted. 
firfl to contemplate juflice in fome of the greater objeds which poiTefs it, it 
would more eafily be feen in one man ; and a city appeared to us to be the 
mofl proper obje6l of this kind. And fo we eftablifhed the very befl we 
could, well knowing that juftice would be in a good one. Let us now 
transfer and apply to a fingle perfbn what has there appeared to us witb 
refped to a whole city : and, if the fame things correfpond, it fhall be- 
well ; but, if any thing different appear in the individual, going back 
again to the city, we fhall put it to the proof ; and, inflantly confidering 
them, when placed by one another, and flriking them, we fhall make 
juftice fhine out as from flints ; and, when it is become manifefl, we fhall 
firmly eflablilh it among ourfelves. You fay quite in the right way, faid 
he, and we mufl do fo. Why then, faid I, when we denominate any 
thing the fame, though diiferent in degrees, is it diffimilar in that refped 
in which we call it the fame, or is it fimilar.^ It is fimilar, faid he. The 
jufl man then, faid I, will differ nothing from the juft city, according to 
the idea of juflice, but will be fimilar to it. He will be fimilar to it, faid 
he. But indeed with refped to this inquiry, the city at leafl appeared then 
to be jufl, when the three fpecies of difpofitions in it did each of them its 
own work, viz, t{>e temperate, the brave, and the wife, by virtue of their 
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own proper natures, and not according to any other affe(flions and habits. 
True, faid he. And fhall we not, friend, judge it proper, that the indi- 
vidual, who has in his foul the fame principles (viz. temperance, forti- 
tude, wifdom), fhall^ from having the fame affe£tions with thofe in the 
city, be called by the fame names? By all means^ faid he. We have^ 
again, O wonderful mail ! fallen into no mean fpeculation concerning the 
i^ul ; whether it contain in itfelf thofe three principles or iiot. Into no 
mean one, as I imagine, faid he. And it is likely, Socrates, that the 
common faying is true, that things excellent are difficult. It appears fo, 
faid l. But know well, Glauco, tliat,. according ta my opinion, we fhall 
never comprehend this matter accurately, in the methods^ we are now ufing. 
in thefe reafouings, for the road leading to it is greater and longer : we 
may however, it is likely, fpeak of it in fuch a manner as may be worthy 
of our former difquifitions and fpeculations. Is not that defirable? faid he^ 
This would fatisfy me for my own part,, at prefent, at leaf!:.. This,, laid I,, 
ihall to me too. be quite fufficient. Do not then give over, faid he, but 
purfue your inquiry. Are we not, then, under a. necefTity, faid I, ol 
acknowledging that there are in every oue of us the fame forms and 
manners which are in the city ? for fnoni no w lie re elfe did they arrive 
thither. For it were ridiculous if one fhould imagine that the irafcible 
difpofition did not arife from the individuals in cities, who have this 
blemifh, as thofe of Thrace, Scythia, and, in fome meafure,- almoft all 
the higher region r and the fame thing may be faid witli refpedt to the love 
of learning,, which one may chiefly afcribe to this country ;. or with 
reference to the love of riches, which we may fay prevailed elpecially 
among the Phoenicians and the inhabitants of Egy^t^ Very much fo, faid: 
he. This then is fo, faid I ;. nor is it difficult tobe known. No, indeed. 
But this is difficult to determine, whether we perform each of thefe by the 
iame power; or, as they are three, we perform one by one power, and 
another by another ; that is, we learn by one, we are angry by another, 
and by a certain third we defire thofe pleafures i:elating to nutrition and 
propagation, and the other pleafures of affinity to thefe. Or do we, in 
each of thefe, when we apply to them, adt with the whole foul ? Thefe. 
things are difficult to be determined in a manner worthy of the fubjedk. So 
it feems to me, faid he. Let us then, in this manner, attempt to deter- 
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mine thefe things, whether they are the fame with one another, or 
different. How are we to do it ? It is plain, that one and the fame thing 
cannot, at one and the fame time, do or fuffer contrary things in the fame 
refpe61, and with reference to the fame ohje£t ; fo that, if we any where 
find thefe circumftances exifting among them, we fhall know that it was- 
not one and the fame thuig, but feveral. Be it fo. Confider then what I 
am faying. Proceed, repHed he. Is it poffible for the fame thing to fl:and: 
and to be moved at once in the fame refped: ? By no means. I^et us 
determine this more accurately fHll ; lefl, as we proceed, we be any way 
uncertain about it. For, if one fhould fay that when a man flands, yet 
moves his hands and his head, that the fame perfon at once f1:ands and is 
moved, we fhould not, I imagine, think it proper to fpeak in this manner; 
but that one part of him ftood, and another part was moved. Should we 
not fpeaking this manner ? In this manner. But if one who fays thefe 
things fhould, in a more jocofe humour Hill, and facetioufly cavilling, 
allege that tops fl:and wholly, and are at the fame time moved , when 
their centre is fixed on one point, and they are whirled about, — or that 
any thing elfe going round in a circle in the fame pofition doth this, — we 
fhould not admit it, as it is not in the fame refpeft that they fland flill and' 
are moved : but we fhould fay, that they have in them the ftraight line 
and the periphery ; and that, with relation to the flraight line, they fl:ood ; 
(for towards no fide they declined); but with relation to the periphery, 
they moved in a circle. But, when its perpendicularity declines either to 
the right or left hand, forwards or backwards, whilfl it is at the fame time 
whirling round ; then in no refpe(Sfc doth it fland. Very right, faid he. 
Nothing then of this kind fhall move us, when it is faid : nor fhall any-> 
one perfuade us, as if any thing, being one and the fame thing, could do' 
and iu6:er contraries at one and the fame time, with reference to the fame 
objedt, and in the fame refpe6t. He fhall not perfuade me, faid he. But' 
however, faid I, that we may not be obliged to be tedious in going over 
all.thefe quibbles, and in evincmg them to be fialfe, let us proceed on this 
ftippofition, that fo it is ; after we have agreed that, if at any time thefe 
things appear otherwife than as we now fettle them, we fhall yield up^ 
again all we fhall gain by it. It is necefTary, faid he, to do fo. Would) 
not you theiij faid I, deem thefe things among thofe which are oppofite to 
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one another ; whether they be a6lions or paflions, for in this there is no 
difference ; to affent, to wit, and to diffent, to defire to obtain a thing, 
and to reje6t it ; to bring towards onefelf, and to pufh away ? I would 
deem thefe, faid he, among the things which are oppofite to each other. 
What then, faid I, with refped to thirfting, to hungering, and in general 
with refped to all the paflions ; and further, to defire, to will, and all 
thefe, may they not fomehow be placed among thofe fpecies which have 
now been mentioned ? As for example, will you not always fay that thft 
foul of one who has defire goes out after that which it defires, or brings 
near to it that which it wiflies to have ? Or again, in fo far as it wants 
fomething to be afforded it, like one who only fees an objed, that it 
intimates by figns, to have it brought near, defiring the adual pofifefiion of 
it ? I would fay fo. But what, to be unwilling, not to wifli, nor to defire, 
fhall we not deem thefe of the fame kind, as to pufh away from the foul, 
and drive off, and every thing elfe which is oppofite to the former? Why 
not ? This being the cafe, (hall we fay there is a certain fpecies of the 
defires? and that the mofl confpicuous are thofe which we call thirfl 
and hunger ? We fhall fay fo, replied he. Is not the one the defire of 
drinking, and the other of eating? Yes. Is it then, when confidered as 
thirft, a defire in the foul of fomething further than of drink? It is 
according to the nature of the thirft. Is there then a thirft of a hot drink, 
or of a cold, of much or of little, or in (hort of fbme particular kind of 
drink? for, if there be any heat accompanying the thirft, it readily 
occafions a defire of a cold drink ; but if cold accompanies it, then there is 
excited a defire of a warm drink: if the thirft be great, through many 
circumftances, it occafions a defire of much drink, but if fmall, a defire of 
a little drink : but the defire itfelf to thirft never creates the defire of any- 
thing elfe, but of drink itfelf, as its nature prompts ; and in like manner of 
the appetite of hunger with relation to meat. Thus every defire, faid he, in 
itfelf, is of that alone of which it is the defire ; but to be a defire of fuch or 
fuch a particular fpccies,are adventitious circumftances. Let not then any one, 
faid I, create us any trouble, as if we were inadvertent ; that no one defired 
drink, but good drink ; or meat, but good meat : for indeed all men defire 
that which is good. If then thirft be a defire, it is of what is good ; whether 
it be of drink, or of whatever elfe it is the defire. And ia the fame way o£ 
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all the other, derires. Perhaps, replied he, the man who flioirld mention 
thefc things would feem to fay ibmething material. But however, faid I, 
whatever tilings are of fuch a nature as to belong to any genus, have a 
general reference to the genus ; but each particular of thefe refers to a 
particular fpecies of that genus. I have not underftood you, faid he. Have 
you not underftood, faid J, that greater is of fuch a kind as to be greater 
than fomewhat ? Yes, indeed. Is it not greater than the Icfler ? Yes, 
And that which is confideraWy greater than that which is confiderably 
lefTer ; is it not? Yes- And that which was formerly greater than that 
which was formerly leffer; and that which is to be greater than that which 
is to be lefler ? What elfe ? faid he. And after the fame manner, what 
is more numerous with refpedt to what is lefs numerous, and what is double 
with reference to what is half, and all fuch like things ; and further, what 
is heavier with refpe6t to lighter, and fwifter to flower, and further flill, 
hot to cold; and all fuch like thino-s, are thev not after this manner? 
Entirely fo. But what as to the fciences ? Is not the cafe the fame ? For, 
fcience itfelf is the fcience of learning itfelf, or of whatever elfe you think 
proper to make it the fcience : but a certain particular fcience, and of fuch a 
particular kind, refers to a certain particular ob^edl, and of fuch a kind. 
What I mean is this. After the fcien<:e of building houfes arofe, did it not 
feparate from other fciences, fo as to be called architcdure? What elfe? Was 
it not from its being of fuch a kind as none of others were ? Yes. Was it 
not then from its being the art of fuch a particular thing, that itfelf became 
fuch a particular art ? And all other arts and fciences in like manner ? They 
are fo. Allow then, faid I, that this is what I wanted to exprefs, if you 
have now underflood it ; where things are confidered as having reference to 
other things, generals alone refer to generals, and particulars to particulars. 
I do not however fay that the fcience altogether refembles that of which it 
is the fcience ; (;is if, for example, the fcience of healthy and fickly were 
itfelf heaUhy and fickly; or that 'the fcience of good and evil were it- 
felf good and evil.) But as fcience is not conflituted the fcience of 
that thing in general of which it is the Ibiencc, but only of a certain 
quality of it (to wit, of its healthy and fickly flate), fo itfelf comes to be 
a certain particular fcience ; and this caufes it to be called no longer 
funply a fcience, but the medicinal fcience ; the particular fpecies to which 
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it belongs being fuperadded. I have underftood you, laid he, and it ap- 
pears to nne to be fo. But will not you, faid I, make thirfl now, what- 
ever it be, to be one of thofe things which refpedl fomewhat elfe, confi- 
dered as what it is, and it is furely thirfl ? I will, faid he, and it refpe61s 
drink. And does not a particular thirfl: defire a particular drink ? But 
thirfl: in general is neither of much nor of little, nor of good nor bad, 
nor, in one word, of any particular kind ; but of drink in general alone 
is thirfl: in general naturally the defue. Entirely fo, indeed. The foul of 
the man then who thirfls, ib far as he thirfls, inclines for nothing further 
than to drink ; this he defires, to this he haftens. It is plain. If then at 
any time any thing draw back the thirfl:ing foul, it muft be fome dif- 
ferent part of it from that which thirfl:3, and leads it as a wild beafl: to 
drink : for, have we not faid that it is impoflible for the fame thing, in 
the fame refpeds, and with the fame parts of it, to do at once contrary 
things ? It is indeed impoflible. In the fame manner, I imagine, as it is not 
proper to fay of an archer, that his hands at oncepufli out and likewifepull 
in the bow; but that the one hand is that which puflies out, and the other that 
which pulls in. Entirely fo, faid he. But whether may we fay, that there are> 
fome who when athirft are not willing to drink ? Yes, indeed, faid he, tbere^ 
are many, and many times that is the cafe. What now, faid I, may one 
fay of thefe perfons ? Might it not be faid, that there was in their foul 
fomewhat prompting them to drink, and likewife fomething hindering 
them, different from the other, and fuperior to the prompting principle.^ 
It feems fo to me, faid he. Does not then the reflraining principle arife 
from reafon when it arifes; but thofe which pufh, and drive forwards^' 
proceed from pafTions and difeafes ? It appears fo. We fhall then, faid I, 
not unreafonably account thefe to be two, and different from one another ; 
calling the one part which reafons, the rational part of the foul ; but 
that part with which it loves, and hungers, and thirfls, and thofe other 
appetites, the irrational and concupifcible part, the friend of certain gra- 
tifications and pleafures. We fliall not, faid he ; but we may moft reaibn- 
ably confider them in this light. Let thefe then, faid I, be allowed to be 
diftin61 fpecies in the foul. But as to that of anger, is it a third princi- 
ple, or has it affinity to one of thofe two ? Perhaps it has, faid he, to the 
concupifcible part. But I believe, faid I, what I have fomewhere heard, 
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how that Leontius, the fon of Aglalon, as he returned from the Pyraguni,, 
perceived fome dead bodies lying in the fewer, below the outfide of the 
north wall, and had both a defire to look at them» and at the fame time 
was avcrfe from it, and turned himfelf away ; and for a while he ftrug- 
gled with his defire, and covered his eyes ; but, at laft, being overcome 
by his appetite, with eager eyes, running towards the dtad bodies, Lo 
now, faid he, you wretched eyes I glut yourfelves with this £ne fpedacle- 
1 too, faid he, have heard it. This fpeech now, faid I, £hows that anger 
fometimes oppofes the appetites, as being different one from another. It 
fhows it, indeed, faid he. And do not we often perceive, faid I, wheiii 
the appetites compel any one contrary to reafon, that he reproaches- 
himfelf, and is angry at the compelling principle within him ? And whea 
the rational and concupifcible are in a ftate of fedition, anger in fuch a 
perfon becomes as it were an ally to reafon : but when the appetite goes 
along with reafon,' then anger gives no oppofition. You will fay, I ima- 
gine, that you have perceived nothing of this kind in yourfelf at any time,, 
nor yet in another. No, by Jupiter, faid he. What now, faid I,, when: 
oiie imagines he does an injury, the more generous he is, is he not fo- 
much the lefs apt to be angry, when he fufFers hunger and cold,, or any- 
other fuch things,, from one who inflidls, as he imagines, thefe things witl^ 
juftice ? And, as I have faid, his anger will not incline him to rife up 
againil fuch an one. True, faid he. But what? when a man imagines 
he is injured, does not anger in fuch an one burn? is he not indignant? and 
does he not fight, as an ally, on the (ide of what appears to he juft ? and« 
under all the fufferings of hunger, cold, and fuch like, does he not bear up? 
and conquer; and ceafe not from his generous toils, till either he accomplish, 
them, or die, or be reftrained by the rational principle within him, like a. 
dog by the fhepherd, and is rendered mild ? It perfe<SUy refembles, faid 
he, what you fay ; for, in our city, we appointed the auxiliaries to be 
obedient, as dogs, to the rulers of the city, as to fhepherds.. You rightly 
underftand, iaid 1, what I would fay. But have you befides conlidered this ? 
As what ? That here the reverfe appears concerning the irafcible from that 
in the former cafe: for there we were: deeming it the fame with the con^ 
cupifcible ; but now we fay it is far from it ; or that, in the fedition o£ 
the foul, it much rather joins its arms with ^he rational part. Entirely fo,, 
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faid he. Is it then as fomething difFerent from it, or as a fpecies of the 
rational ? fo as that there are not three fpecies, but only two in the fouU 
the rational and concnpifcible. Or, as there were three fpecies which 
completed the city, the lucrative, the auxiliary, the legiflative ; fo, in the 
foul, this irafcibie is a third thing, naturally an auxiliary to the rational, 
if It be not corrupted by bad education ? Of neceffity it is, faid he, a 
third. Yes, faid I, if at lead it appear to be any way different from the 
rational, as it appeared to be diftinQ: from the concnpifcible. But that 13 
not difficult, faid he, to be feen. For one may fee this, even in little 
children, that immediately from their infancy they are full of anger ; but 
fome appear, to me at leaft, never at all to participate of reafbn ; and the 
mod arrive at it but late. Yes, truly, faid I, you fay right. And one 
may yet further obferve in the brute creatures, that what you fay is really 
the cafe : and befides this, it is likewife attefted by what we formerly 
mentioned from Homer ', 

His bread he ftrucTc, and thus his heart reproved. 

For, in that pafTage, Homer has plainly made one part reprehend another; 
the part which reafotis about good and evil, reprehend the part which h 
unreafonably angry. You fay perfedly right, faid he. Thefe things, faid 
I, we have with difficulty agreed to - and it is now fufficicntly acknow- 
ledged, that the fame fpecies of principles as are in a city are in every 
individual, and in the fame number. They are fo. Muft it not there- 
fore of neceflity follow, that after what manner the city was wife, and in 
what refpe61, after the fame manner, and in the fame refpe^l, is the indivi^ 
dual wife alfo. Why not ? And in what refpe6ls, and after what manner, 
the individual is brave, in the fame refped, and after the fame manfner, is a city 
brave. And {o in all other refpe6ts, both of them are the fame as to virtue. 
Of neceffity. And I think, Glauco, we fhall fay that a man is jufl in the fame 
way as we faid a city was fo? This likewife is quite necefTary. But have we 
not fomehow forgot this, that the city was jufl", when every one of the three 
fpecies in it did each its own work ? We do not appear to me, faid he, 
to-^ve forgot it. We muft then remember likewife, that each one of 
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us will be juft-, and do his own work, when he doth his own afFaiis 
within himfelf. We muft, faid he, carefully remember it. Is it not then 
proper that the rational part fhould govern, as it is wife, and hath the 
care of the whole foul ? and that the irafcible part fhould be obedient, and 
an auxiliary of the other ? Certainly. Shall not then the mixture, as 
we obferved, of mufic and gymnaftic make thefe two harmonious, raifing 
and nourifhing the one with beautiful reafonings and difciplines, and un- 
bending the other, foothing and rendering it mild by harmony and rhythm ? 
Moll perfedly, faid he. And when thofe two are in this manner nou- 
rifhed, and have been truly taught, and inirt:ru6led in their own affairs, 
let them be fet over the concupifcible part, which in every one is the 
greater part of the foul, and in its nature moft infatiably defirous of being 
gratified : and let them take care of this part, left, being filled with thefe 
bodily pleafures, as they are called, it become great and vigorous, and do 
not its own work, but attempt to enflave and rule over thofe it ought 
not, and overturn the whole life of all in general. Entirely fo, faid he. 
And might he not, faid I, by this principle, guard likewife in the beft 
manner againft enemies from without, by its influence both over the whole 
foul and body likewife, the one deliberating, and the other fighting in 
obedience to its leader, and executing with fortitude the things deliberated? 
It is fo. And I think that we call a man brave, when,, through all the 
pains and pleafures of life, the irafcible part preferves the opinion 
di6lated by reafon concerning what is terrible, and what is not. Right, 
faid he. And we call him wife, from that fmall part which governs in 
him, and didates thefe things, having in it the knowledge of what is 
advantageous for each one, and for the whole community of the three 
themfelves. Perfedtly fo. But what, do we not calj him temperate, 
moreover, from the friendfhip and harmony of thefe very things, when 
the governing and governed agree in one, that reafon ought to govern, 
and wlien they do not raife fedition ? Temperance, faid he, is no other 
than this, both as to the city and the individual. But, as we have often 
faid, he fhall be joft, by thefe things, ancj in this manner. It is quite 
necefTary. What then, faid I,, has any thing blunted us, that we fhould 
think ji ft ice to be any thing elfe than what it has appeared to be 
in a city ? Nothing appears to me at Icaft, faid he, to have done it.. 
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But in this manner, let us, by all means, confirm ourfelves, if there yet 
remain any doubt in the foul, that can be an objedion to this principle, 
by bringing the man into difficult circumftances. As what ? Such as^ 
this : if we were obliged to declare tJoiiai^rtiing fuch a city, and concern- 
ing a man born and educated conformably to it, whether we thought fuch 
a one, when intruded with gold or filver, would embezzle it; do you 
imagine that any one would think fuch a one would do it fooner than 
thofe who are not of fuch a kind ? No one, faid he. Will not fuch a 
one then be free of facrileges, thefts, treacheries, againft companions in 
private, or the city in public ? He will be free. Nor will he ever, iii 
any fhape, be faithlefs, either as to his oaths, or other declarations. How 
can he I Adulteries, and negled of parents, impiety again ft the Gods,. 
will belong to every one elfe, fooner than to fuch an one. They will be- 
long to every one elfe, truly,, faid he. And is not this the caufe of all 
thefe things, that, of all the parts within him, each one thing does its own 
work, as to governing and being, goveriied ?. This, is it, and nothing elfe. 
•Do you defire juftice to be any thing elfe, but fuch a power as produces 
fuch men and cities ? Not I„ truly,, faid he, for my part. Our dream 
then which we conje6lured is at laft accomplished ; that when we firft 
began to build our city, we feemed^ by (bme God's affiftance, to have got 
to a beginning and pattern of juftice. Entirely fo» And that, GJauco, 
was a certain image of juftice, according to which, it behoved the man 
who was fitted by nature for the office of a ftiocrmaker, to perform pro- 
perly that office, and to do nothing elfe, and he who is a carpenter to 
perform that office, and all others in the fame way. It appears fo. 
(And of fuch a kind truly was juftice, as it appeared to us, I do not meau 
as to external a61ion, but concerning that which is really internal, .re- 
ktjng to the man himfelf,. and thofe things which are properly his own ; 
not allowing any principle in himfelf to attempt to do what belongs to 
others, nor the principles to be pragmatical, engaging .in one. another's 
affairs ; but in reality well eftablifhing his own proper affairs, and holding 
the government of himfelf, adorning himfelf, and becoming his own friend, 
and attuning thofe three principles in the moft natural manner, as three mu- 
fical ftrings, bafe, tenor, and treble, or whatever others naay chanpe to inter.- 
vene. Thus he will be led to combine.all thefe together,, and become of many 
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an entire one, temperate and attuned, and in that manner to perfortii 
whatever is done, either rn the way of acquiring wealth, or concerning 
the management of the body, or any public affair or private bargain ; and 
in all thefe cafes to account and call that adion juft and handfome, which 
always fuftains and promotes this habit; and to call the knowledge which 
prefides over this aclion, wifdom : but to call that an unjuft adion which 
diffolves this habit, and the opinion which prefides over this, folly. You 
fay perfedly true, Socrates, faid he. Be it fo, faid I. If then we fhould 
fay that we have found out a juft man and city, and what juflice is i« 
them, I do not think we fliould feem to be altogether telling a lie. No, 
by Jupiter, faid he. May we fay fo ? We may fay it. Be it fo, faid L 
But we were next, I think, to confider injuftice. That is plain. MufV 
it not then be fome fedition among the three principles, fome pragmati- 
calnefs and intermeddling in things foreign to their proper bufinefs, and an 
infurreflion of fome one principle againft the whole foul, to govern in it 
when it does not belong to it, but which is of fuch a nature, as what 
really oiight to be in fubje^ion to the governing principle ? I imagine then 
we fhall call their tumult and miftake by fuch names as thefe, injuftice, 
intemperance, cowardice and folly, and in general all vice. Thefe things, 
faid he, are fo. To do injuftice then, faid I, and to be injurious, and like^ 
wife to do juftly, all thefe mull be very manifeft, if, to wit, injuftice and 
juftice are fo. As how ? Becaufe they are no way different from what is 
falutary or noxious : as thefe are in the body, fo are the others in the foul. 
How ? faid he. Such things as are healthy conftilute health, and fuch as 
are noxious prodiice difeafe. Yes. And muft not the doing juftly pro- 
duce juftice, and doing unjuftly produce injuftice ? Of neceflity. But to 
produce health, is to eftablifh all in the body according to nature ; to 
govern and to be governed of one another ; and to produce difeafe, is to 
govern and be governed, one part by another, contrary to nature. It 
is indeed. Then again, to produce juftice, is it not to eftablifh all in the 
foul according to nature, to govern and be governed by one another ? 
And injuftice is to govern a^d be governed by one another, contrary to 
nature. Plainly fo, faid he. Virtue then, it fcems, is a fort, of health, 
and beautj, and good habit of the foel ; and vice the difeafe, and defor- 
mity, and infirmity. It is fb. Do not then honourable ptirfuits lead to 
A the 
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the acquilition of virtue? but difhonourable ones to that of vice ? Of ne- 
ceffity. What remains then for us, as fcems, to confider, is, whether 
it be profitable to do juflly, and to purfue what is honourable, and to be 
juft ; whether a man under fuch a charader be unknown or not ? Or to 
do unjuftly, and to be unjuft, though one be never punifhed, nor by 
chaftifement become better f But, faid he, Socrates, this fpeculation 
feems now, to me at lead:, to be ridiculous. For if, when the nature of 
the body is corrupted, it be thought that life is not worth having, not 
even though one had all kinds of meats and drinks, all kind of wealth, 
all kind of dominion; when the nature of that by which we live is dif- 
ordered, and thoroughly corrupted, fhall life then be worth having, though 
one can do every thing elfe which he inclines, except afcertaining, how he 
fhall be liberated from vice and injuftice, and acquire juftice and virtue, (incc, 
to wit, both thefe things have appeared as we have reprefented them ? It 
would be truly ridiculous, faid L But, however, as we have arrived at 
fuch a point as enables us mofl diftin^lly to perceive that thefe things arc 
fOf we mufl: not be weary., We muft, by Jupiter, faid he, the leail of 
all things defift. Come then, faid I, that you may likewife fee bow many 
principles vice poffleffes, principles which, as I imagine,- are worthy of 
attention. I attend, faid he, only tell me. And truly now, faid I, fince 
we have reached this part of our difcourfe> it appears to me as from a lofty- 
place of furvey, that there is one principle of virtue, but thofe of vice are 
infinite. Of which there are four, which deferve to be mentioned. How 
do you fay ? replied he. There feem to be as many fpecies of foul as 
there are of republics. How many then ? Tliere are five, faid I, of re- 
publics, and five of the foul. Tell, faid he> what thefe are. I fay, replied 
I, that this, which we have gone through, is one fpecies of a republic ; 
and it may have a two-fold appellation ; for, if among the rulers there 
be one furpaffing the refl, it may be called a Monarchy ; if there be feve- 
ral, an Ariflocracy. True, faid he. I call this then, faid I, one fpecies ; 
for, whether they be feveraT> or but one, who govern, they will never alter 
the principal laws of the city ; obferving the nurture and education we 
have defcribed. It is not likely, faid he. 

THE EN]> OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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1 DENOMINATE then indeed both fuch a city and republic, and fucli 
a man as we have defcribed, good and upright ; and if this republic be an' 
upright one, I deem the others bad and erroneous, both as to the regula- 
tions in cities, and the eftablifhing the temper of foul of individuals, and 
that in four fpecies of depravity. Of what kind are thefe ? faid he. I 
was then proceeding to mention them in order, as they appeared to me 
to rife out of one another : but Polemarchus flretching out his hand (for 
he fat a little further off than Adimantus) caught him by the robe at 
hisfhoulder, and drew him near ; and, bending himfelf towards him, fpoke 
fomething in a whifper, of which we heard nothing but this : Shall we 
let pafs then ? faid he, or what fhall we do ? Not at all, faid Adimantus, 
fpeaking now aloud. And I replied, What then will not you let pafs ? 
You, faid he, for it was to you I alluded. You feem to us to be growing 
negligent, and to fleal a whole branch of the difcourfe, and that not the leafl 
confiderable, that you may not have the trouble of going through it ; and 
you imagine that you efcaped our notice, when you made this fpeech fb 
fimply, viz. that, both as to, wives and children, it is manifeft to every 
one that thefe things will be common among friends. Did not I fay 
right, Adimantus ? Yes, faid he : but this, which was rightly faid, like 
other parts of your difcourfe, requires explanation : to fhow what is the 
manner of their being common ; for there may be many kinds of it. Do 
not omit then to tell which is the method you fpoke of; for we have been 
in expectation for fome time pad, imagining you would, on fome occa- 
fion, make mention of the propagation of children, in u hat way they 
fliould be propagated ; and, when they are born, how they fhould be nur- 
tured ; and every thing relative to what you fpoke concerning wives and 

children 
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children being in ccmnion ; for we imagine, that it is of confitlerablc, 
nay, of the utmoft importance to the ftate, when this is rightly performed, 
or otherwife. But now when you are entering on the confideration of 
another conflitution, before you have fufficiently difcuHTed thefe things, it 
fecmed proper to us what you now heard, not to let you pafs, before you 
went over all thefe things, as you did the others. And you may count me 
too, faid Glauco, as joining in this vote. You may eafily judge, Socrates, 
faid Thraf)'machus, that this is the opinion of us all. What is this^ faid 
I, you have done, laying hold of me ? What a mighty difcourfe do you 
again raife, as you did at the beginning, about a republic, in which I was 
rejoicing as having now completed it, being pleafed if any one would 
have let thefe things pafs, and been content with what was then faid! 
But you know not what a fwarm of reafonings you raife by what you now 
challenge, which I forefeeing pafTed by at that time, left it fhould occafion 
great difturbance. What then, faid Thrafymachus, do you imagine that 
thefe are now come hither to melt gold, and not to hear reafonings ? 
Yes, faid I, but in meafure. The whole of life, Socrates, faid Glauco, Is 
with the wife, the meafure of hearing fuch reafonings as thefe. But pais 
what relates to us, and do not at all grudge to explain your opinion con- 
cerning the object of our inquiry, — What fort of community of wives and 
childreq is to be obferved by our guardians, and concerning the nurture of 
the latter while very young, in the period between their generation and 
their education, which feems to be the moft troublefome of all. Endea- 
vour then to tell us in what manner it (hould be done. It is not eafy, 
happy Glauco, faid I, to go through thefe things ; for there are many of 
them hard to be believed, whether the things we fay be pofiible ; and 
though they could eafily be efFe6led, whether they would be for the beft 
might ftill be doubted : wherefore, dear companion, I grudge fomewhat 
to touch on thefe things, left our reafonings appear to be rather what were 
to be wiftied for, than what could take place. Do not at all grudge, faid 
he ; for your hearers are neither ftupid, nor incredulous, nor ill-affedled 
towards you. Then I faid. Do you iay this, moft excellent Glauco, witfe 
a defire to encourage me ? I do, faid he. Then your difcourfe has a quite 
contrary efFe<St, faid I; for, if I trufted to myfelf, that 1 underftood what 
1 am to fay, your encouragement would do well. For one who under»- 
voL. I. 2 p ftands 
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iiands the truth, about the greateft and the moft interefting affairs, fpeaks with 
fafety and confidence among the wife and friendly ; but to be diffident of one- 
felf, and doubtful of the truth, and at the fame time to be haranguing as I do 
now, is both dreadful and dangerous; not only left he ftiouid be expofedto 
ridicule {for that is but a trifling thing), but left that, miftaking the truth, 
I not only fall myfelf, but draw my friends along with me into an error 
about things in which we ought leaft of all to be miftaken. I adore there- 
fore Adraftia, for the fake of what, Glauco, I am going to lay. For I truft 
■ it is a fmaller offence to be a man-flayer without intention, than to be an 
impoftor with regard to what is good and excellent, juft and lawful: and 
it were better to hazard fuch a thing among enemies than friends ; fo that 
you muft give me better encouragement. Then Glauco, laughing : But, 
Socrates, faid he, if we fuffer any thing amifs from your difcourfe, we fliall 
acquit you as clear of any man-flaughter, and as no impoftor : fo proceed 
boldly, JBut indeed, faid I, he who is acquitted at a court of juftice is deemed 
clear of the crime, as the law fays ; and if it be fb in that cafe, 'tis reafon- 
able it fhould be fo in this. For this reafbn then, faid he, proceed. We 
muft now, faid I, return again to what it feems fhould, according to method, 
have been recited before; and perhaps it is right to proceed in this manner, 
that, after having entirely finifhed the drama refpe£ting the men, we go over 
that which concerns the women ; efpecially fince you challenge me to pro- 
ceed in this manner. For, in my opinion, men who have been born and 
educated in fuch a manner as we have defcribed, can have no right pofTefrion 
and enjoyment of children and wives, but in purfuing the fame track in which 
we have proceeded from the beginning; for we have endeavoured, in our 
reafoning, to form fomehow men as the guardians of a flock. We have* 
Let us proceed then, having eftablifhed likewife affairs relating to propaga*. 
tion and education in a manner iimilar to that of the males; and let us confider 
whether it be proper for us to do fo or not. How do you mean ? replied he* 
Thus : Whether fhall we judge it proper for the females of our guardian 
•dogs, to watch like ife in the fame manner as the males do, and to hunt 
along with them, arid do every thing elfe in common ? Or fhall we judge it 
proper for them to manage domeftic afiairs within doors, as being unabl« 
4or the <«her exercifes, becaufe of the bringing forth and the nurfing the 
>vhelps ; and the males to labour, and to have the whole oaic of the flocks i 

They 
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They are to do all, {aid he, in common. Only we are to employ the 

females as the weaker, aiid the males as the ftronger. Is it ppflible then, 

faid I, to employ any creature for the fame purpofes with another, unlefs 

you give it the fame nurture and education as you give the other ? It is not 

poffible. If then we fhall employ the women for the fame purpofes as wc 

do the men, muft we not likewiie teach them the fame things ? We mufl. 

Were not both mufic and gymnaftic beftowed on the males ? They were. 

Thefe two arts therefore, and thofe likewife refeting to war, muft be 

beftowed alfo on the women, and they muft be employed about the fame 

things.. It is reafonable, faid he, from what you fay. Yet as thefe things^ 

faid I, are contrary perhaps to cuftom, many of thefe things we are now 

fpeaking of may appear ridiculous, if pra^lifed in the way we mention. 

Extremely fo, replied he. What, faid I, do you perceive as the moft ridi^ 

culous part ? Or is it plainly becaufe that you fee the women naked ia 

the Palaeftra wreftling with the men, and not only the young women, but 

even the more advanced in years, in the fame manner as old men in the 

wreftling-fchools, when they are wrinkled, and not at all haiidfome to th© 

eye, yet ftill fond of the exercifes ? Yes, by Jupiter, faid he. Becaafe it 

might indeed appear ridiculous, at leaft as matters ftand at prefent, Muft 

we not therefore, faid I, (ince we have entered upon this difcourfe, be afraid 

of the railleries of the men of pleafantry, whatever things they may fay with 

regard to fuch a revolution being introduced, as well in gymnaftic as in 

mufic, and particularly in the ufe'of arms, and the managenient of horfes? 

You fay right, replied he. But fuice we have entered on this difcourfe, we 

muft go to the rigour of the law, and beg thefe men not to follow their own 

cuftoms, but to think ferioufly^, and remember, that it is not long ago fuice 

thefe things appeared bafe and ridiculous to the Greeks, which arc only fo 

now to the moft of the barbarians : fuch as to fee naked men. And when 

firft the Cretans, and afterwards the Lacedaemonians, began theif exercife©^ 

it was in the power of the i-nen of humottr of that tii»c to turn all thde 

things into ridicule. Do not you think fo? I do. But I iaxagine, that 

when upon experience it appeared better to ftrip themfelves of all thefe 

things, than to be wrapped in them, what was ridiculous indeed to the eye, 

was removed by the idea of the beft, mentioned in ovur rcafoning ; and this 

too ihowed manifeftly, that h^ is a fool who deems any thiog ridxculaiis 
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but what is bad, and attempts to rally upon any other idea of the ridiculous 
but that of the foolifh and the vicious, or to be fefious in any other purfuit 
but that of the good. By all nneans, faid he. Is not this then llrft of all to- 
be agreed on, whether thefe things be pofTible or not ? And we nnuft allow 
it to be a matter of difpute, if any one, either in jeft or earnefl, incline to 
doubt, whether the human nature in the female fex be able, in every thing, 
to bear a fhare with the male ? or if it be not in any one thing ? or if it be 
able in fome things, buf not in others ? and among which of thefe are the 
affairs of war ? Wouldjiot the man who thus fets out in the moft handfome 
manner conclude too, as it feems, mofl handfomely ? By far, laid he. Are- 
you wilhng, then, faid I, that we ourfelves, inflead of others, difpute about 
thefe things, that the oppofite fide may not be deflitute of a defence ? No-- 
thing hinders, faid he. Let us then fay this for them : That there is no 
need, Socrates and Glauco, of others to difpute with you about this matter r 
for yourfelves in the beginning of your eflablifhment, when you efl:ablifhed 
your city, agreed, that it was neceflary for each individual to pradlife one 
bufinefs, according to their feveral genius. I think we acknowledged it ; 
for why fhould they not ? Does not then the genius of the male differ 
widely from that of the female ? Why does it not differ ? And is it not fit 
to enjonj each a different work, according to their genius ? Why not ? 
Are not you then in the wrong now, and contradid yourfelves, when you' 
fay that men and women ought to do the fame things, whilil: their nature is 
extremely different? Can you in anfwer to thefe objedions, admirable 
Glauco, make any defence ? It is not quite an eafy matter, faid he, to do it 
immediately ; but I will entreat you, and do now entreat you, to go through 
the arguments on our fide, whatever they may be. Thele arc the things, 
Glauco, replied I, and many other fuch like, which I long ago forefeeing, 
was both afraid and backward to touch on the law concerning the pof- 
feffion of wives, and the education of children. It is not eafy, by Jupiter, 
replied he. It is not, faid I. But the cafe is thus : If a man fall into a 
fmail fifh-pond, or into the middle of the greatefl fea, he mufl flill fwim 
in the one no lefs than in the other. Entirely fo. Mufl not we fwim 
then, and endeavour to efcape from this rcafoning, expeding that either 
fome dolphin is to carry us out, or that we fhall have fome other remark- 
able deliverance ? It feems we mufl do fo, replied he. Come then, faid I, 
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Ibt us fee if we can any where find an out-gate ; for we did acknowledge 
tfiat different natures ought to ftudy different things ; but the nature of mail 
and woman is different; yet now we fay that different natures ought to 
iludy the fame things : thefe are the things which you accufe us of. Cer- 
tainly. How generous, Glauco, faid I, is the power of the art of contra- 
didting ! How ? Becaufe, replied I, many feem to fall into it unwillingly, 
and imagine that they are not cavilling, but reafoning truly, becaufe they are 
not able to underftand the fubjed, by dividing it into its proper parts; 
and under this arguing will purfue the oppofite of their fubje<fl:, ufmg 
cavilling inflead of reafoning. This is indeed, faid he, the cafe with many; 
but does it at prefent extend like wife to us ? Entirely fo, faid 1. We feem 
then unwillingly to have fallen into a contradiftion. How ? Becaufe we 
have very ffrenuoufly and very keenly afTerted, that when the nature is not 
the fame, they ought not to have the fame employments ; but we have 
not in any refpe6l confidered what is the charade riftic of the famenefs or 
diverfity of nature, nor to what it points: we flopped then, when we had 
adigned different purfuits to different natures, and to ^efame natures the 
fame purfuits. We have never indeed, faid he, confidered it. It is there- 
fore, replied I, flill in our power, as appears, to queftion ourfelves, w^hether 
the nature of the bald, or of thofe who wear their hair, be the fame, and 
not different ? And after we fhould agree that it was different, whether, if 
the bald made fhoes, we fhould allow thofe who wear hair to make them ? 
or, if thofe who wear hair made them, whether we fhould allow the 
others ? That were ridiculous, replied he. Is it in any other refpe6l, faid. 
I, ridiculous then, that we did not wholly determine the famenefs and 
diverfity of nature, but attended only to that fpecies of diverfity and fame-, 
nefs which refpeds the employments themfelves ; jufl as we fay that the 
phyfician, and the man who has a medical foul, .have one and the fame 
nature ? Do not you think fo ? I do. But that the phyfician and archited 
have a different nature. Entirely. And fo, replied I, of the nature of men and 
of women, if it appear different, in refpedl to any art, or other employment, > 
we fliall fay, that this different employment-is to be affigned to each fepa- 
rately. But if their nature appear different only in this, that the female brings 
forth, and the male begets, we fhall not fay that this has at all fhown the - 
m: n to be different from the woman in the refpeft we fpeak of. But we 
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fl.all illll be of opinion, that both our guardians and their wives ought to 
purfue the fame employments. And with reafon, faid he. Shall we not 
then henceforth defire any one who fays the contrary, to inftrud us in 
this point, what is that art or fludy refpedling the eftablifliment of a city, 
where the nature of the man and woman is not the fame, but different ? 
it is reafonable, truly. Poflibly fome one may fay, as you was faying 
fome time fince, that it is not eafy to tell this fufficiently on the fudden, but 
that it is not difficult to one who has confidered it. One might indeed fay 
fo. Arc you willing then that we defire fuch an opponent to liften to us, 
if by any means we fhall fhow him that there is in the adminiftration of 
the city no employment peculiar to the women ? By all means. Come on 
then, (fhall we fay to him) anfwer us. Is not this your meaning ? That 
one man has a good genius for any thing, and another a bad, in this re- 
fped, that the one learns any thing eafily, and the other with difficulty ; 
and the one with a^ittle inftru6lion difcovers much in what he learns ; but the 
other, when he obtains much inflrudlion and care, does not retain even what 
he has learned : with the one, the body is duly fubfervient to the mind; with 
the other, it oppofes its improvement : arc there any other marks than thefe 
by which you would determine one to have a good genius for any thing, and 
another to have a bad one ? No one, faid he, would mention any other. 
Know you then of any thing which is managed by mankind, with reference 
to which the men have not all thefe rriarks in a more excellent degree than 
the women ? Or, ffiould we not be tedious, if we mentioned particularly 
the weaving art, and the dreffing pot-herbs and viduals, in which the fe- 
male genius feems to be fomewhat confiderable, and is moft ridiculous 
where it is furpaffed ? You fay true, faid he, that in the general, in every 
thing the one genius is fuperior to the other, yet there are many women 
who in many things excel many men : but, on the whole, it is as you 
fay. There is not then, my friend, any office among the whole inhabit- 
ants of the city peculiar to the woman, confidered as woman, nor to the 
man, confidered as man ; but the geniuses are indifcriminately difFufed 
through both : the woman is naturally fitted for fharing in all offices, and 
fo is the man ; but in all the woman is weaker than the man. Perfe^^ly 
fo. Shall we then commit every thing to the care of the men, and no- 
thing to the care of the women ? How fliall we do fo ? It is therefore, I 
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imagine, as we fay, that one woman too is fitted by natural genius for 
being a phyfician, and another is not ; one is naturally a mufician, and 
another is not ? What elfe ? And one is naturally fitted for gymnaflic, and 
another is not ; one is fitted for war, and another is not, I at leaft am of 
this opinion. And is not one likewife a lover of philofophy, and another 
averfe to it ; one of high fpirits, and another of low ? This likewife is 
true. And has not one woman a natural genius for being a guardian, and 
another not ? And have not we made choice of fuch a genius as this for 
our guardian men ? Of fuch a genius as this. The nature then of the 
woman and of the man for the guardianfhip of the city is the fame, only 
that the one is weaker, and tbe other flrongcr. It appears fo. And fuch 
women as thefe are to be chofen to dwell with thefe men, and be guar- 
dians along with them, as they are naturally fit for them, and of a kindred 
genius. Entirely fo. And mull not the fame employments be affi^ned 
to the fame natures ? The fame. We are now arrived by a circular 
progrcflion at what we formerly mentioned ; and, we allow that it is not 
contrary to nature, to appoint for the wives of our guardians mufic and 
gymnaftic. By all means. We are not then eftablifhing things impofli- 
ble, or fuch as can only be wiflied for, fmce we eilablifh the law according, 
to nature ; and what is at prefent contrary to thefe things, is contrary to 
rtature rather, as appears. It feems fo. Was not our inquiry to hear of 
what was poflible and beft ? It was. And we have agreed, that thefe 
things are pofTible. We have,* And we mufl next agree, that they are 
beft. It is plain we muft. In order therefore to make a guardian woman, 
at leafl: the education will not be different from that of the men, efpecially 
as fhe has received the fame natural genius. It will not be different. 
What do you think then of fuch an opinion as this ? Of what ? That of 
imagining with yourfelf one man to be better, and another worfe, — or do 
you deem them to be all alike ? By no means. In the city now which w-e 
eflablifh, whether do you judge, that our guardians with this 4*ducation we 
have dcfcribed, or flioe-makers with education iu their art, will be render- 
ed the better men ? The queftion, replied he, is ridiculous. I undcrftand 
you, faid I. But what ? Of all the other citizens, are not they the beft? 
By far. But what ? Will not thefe women too be the befl, of women? They 
will be fo, replied he, by far. . Is there any thing better in a city tlwn 
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that both the women and the men be rendered the very beft ? There is not. 
This then will be efFeded by muiic and gymnaflic, being afforded them ac- 
cording as we have deicrlbed. Why will it not r We have then eftablifhed 
a law which is not only poffible, but moreover bed for the ftate. We, 
have. The wives, then, of our guardians muft be unclothed, fince they 
are toput on virtue for clothes ; and they mull bear a part in war, and the 
other gnardian/liip of the city, and do nothing elfe. But the lighteil part 
of thefe fervices is to be allotted to the women rather than to the men, 
on account of the weaknefs of their fex. And the man who lausjhs at 
naked women, whilft performing the exercifcs for the lake of what is bcH:, 
reaps the empty fruit of a ridiculous wifdom, and in no refped knows, as 
appears, at what he laughs, nor why he does it. For that ever was and 
will be deemed a noble faying. That what is profitable is beautiful, and 
what is hurtful is bafe. By all means. Let us fay then, that we have 
efcaped one wave,' as it were, having thus fettled the law with refpedl to 
the women, without being wholly overwhelmed, ordaining that our male 
and female guardians are to manage all things in common : but our reafon- 
ing has been confiftent with itfelf, as it refpeds both what is poffible and 
likewife advantageous. 

It is truly no fmall wave you have efcaped, faid he. You will not, re- 
plied I, call it a great one, when you fee what follows. Mention it, faid 
he, that I may fee. That law, replied I, and thofe others formerly 
mentioned, are adopted, as I imagine, by the following. Which ? That 
thefe women mufl all be common to all thefe men, and that no one wo- 
man dwell with any man privately, and that their children likewife be 
common ; that neither the parent know his own children, nor the chil- 
dren their parent. This is much greater than the other, as to the incre- 
dibility, both of its being pofiTible, and at the fame time advantageous. I 
do not believe, replied I, that any one will doubt of its utility, at leaf}, 
as if it were not the greatefl good to have the women and children in 
common, if it were but poffible. But I think the, greatefl queflion will 
be, whether it be poffible or not ? One may very readily, faid he, dif- 
putc as to both. You mention, replied I, a crowd of difputes. But I 
thought that I fhould at leafl have efcaped from the one, if its utility had 
been agreed on, and that it fhould have only remained to confidei* its pof- 
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fibillty. But you have not, faid he, efcaped unobferved ; give then an ac- 
count of both. I mil ft then, faid I, fubmit to a trial. But, however, in- 
dulge me thus far : allow me to feafl: myfelf, as thofe are wont to feaft 
themfelves who are fluggiih in their dianoetic part, when they walk alone. 
For men of this fort, fometimes before they find out how they fhall attain 
what they defire ; waving that inquiry, that they may not fatigue them- 
felves in deliberating about the poflibility or impoffibility of it, fuppofe 
they have obtained what they defire, and then go through what remains. 
And they delight in running over what they will do when their defire is 
obtained, rendering their foul, otherwife indolent, more indolent ftill. I 
am now effeminate after this manner, and wifli to defer thofe debates, and 
to inquire afterwards whether thefe things be poffible. But at prefent, 
holding them poflible, if you allow me, I will confider in what manner 
our rulers (hall regulate thefe things, when they take place, that they 
may be done in the mod advantageous manner, both to the ftate and the 
guardians. Thefe things I fhall endeavour, in the firfl place, to go over 
with your affiftance, and the others afterwards, if you allow me. I allow, 
faid he, and inquire accordingly. I imagine then, faid I, that if our 
rulers are worthy of that name, and in like manner thefe who are their 
auxiliaries, their miniflers in the government, the latter will be difpofed 
to do whatever is injoined them, and the former will be ready to command; 
enjoining them fome things in dire<ft obedience to the law, and imitating 
the law in whatever things are intrufted to them. It is likely, faid he. 
Do you now, faid I, who are their lawgiver, in the fame manner as you 
have chofen out the men, choofe out likewife the women, making their 
genius as fimilar as poflible: and as they dwell and eat together in com- 
mon ; and as no one pofTefTes any of thefe things privately, they will 
meet together ; and being mingled in their exercifes and other converia- 
tion, tiiey will be led from an innate neceflity, as I imagine, to mutual 
embraces. Do not I feem to fay what will necefTarily happen ? Not, 
^replied he, by any g<;ometrical, but amatory ncceffity, which feems to be 
more pungent than the other, to perfuade and draw the bulk of mankind. 
Much more, faid I. But after this, Glauco, to mix together in a difor- 
derly manner, or to do any thing elfe, is neither holy in a city of happy 
perfons, nor will the rulers permit it. It were not juft, laid he. It is 
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plain then, that after this we muft make marriages as much as poflible 
facred ; but the mofl advantageous would be facred. By all means. How 
then (hall they be moft advantageous ? Tell me that, Glauco, for I fee 
in your houfes dogs of chace, and a great many excellent birds. Have 
you then indeed ever attended at all, in any rcfped, to their marriages^ 
and the propagation of their fpecies ? How ? faid he. Firfl: of all, that 
among thefe, although they be excellent themfelves, are there not fome 
who are mofl excellent ? There are. Whether then do you breed from 
all of them alike? or are you careful to breed chiefly from the befl? 
From the beft. But how ? From the youngeft or from the oldeft, or 
from thofe who are moft in their prime ? From thofe in their prime. 
And if the breed be not of this kind, you reckon that the race of birds 
and dogs greatly degenerates. 1 reckon fo, replied he. And what think 
you as to horfes, faid I, and other animals ? is the cafe any otherwife 
with refped to thefe ? That, faid he, were abfurd. Strange, faid I, my 
friend ! What extremely perfe<51: governors muft we have, if the cafe be 
the fame with refped to the human race ! However, it is fo, replied he; 
but what then ? Becaufe there is a neceffity, faid f, for their ufing many 
medicines : for where bodies have no occaiion for medicines, but are 
ready to fubjed: themfelves to a regimen of diet, we reckon that a weaker 
phyfician may fuffice ; but when there is a neceflity for medicines, we 
know that a more able phyfician is then requifite. True ; but with what 
view do you fay this ? With this view, replied I. It appears that our 
rulers are obliged to ufe much fidlion and deceit for the advantage of the 
governed ; and we iaid fomewhere, that all thefe things were ufeful in the 
way of medicines. And rightly, faid he. This piece of right now feems 
not to be the moft inconfiderable in marriages, and the propagation of 
children. How now ? It is proper, faid I, from what we have acknow- 
ledged, that the beft men embrace for the moft part the beft women ; 
and the moft depraved men, on the contrary, the moft depraved women ; 
and the offspring of the former is to be educated, but not that of the lat- 
ter, if you defire to have the flock of the moft perfed kind ; and this 
muft be performed in fuch a manner as to efcape the notice of all but the 
governors themfelves, if you would have the whole herd of the guar- 
dians to be as free from fedition as poffible. Moft right, faid he. Shall 
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there not then be (ome feftivals by law eftabliflied, in which we fhall 
draw together the brides and bridegrooms r Sacrifices too muft be per- 
formed, and hymns compofed by our poets fnitable to the marriages which 
are making. But the number of the marriages we fhall commit to the 
rulers, that as much as poflible they may preferve the fiime number of 
men, having an eye to the wars, difeafes, and cwcry thing elfe of this 
kind, and that as far as poffible our city may be neither too great nor too 
little. Right, faid he. And certain lots too, I imagine, (hould be made 
fo artificial, that the depraved man may, on every embrace, accufe his 
fortune, and not the governors. By all means, faid he. And thofe of 
the youth who diftinguifh themfelves, whether in war or any where 
elfe, ought to have rewards and prizes given them, and the moft ample 
liberty of embracing women, that fo, under this pretext likewife, the 
greatefl: number of children may be generated of fuch perfons. Right. 
And fhall the children always as they are born be received by magiftrates 
appointed for thefe purpofes, whether men or women, or both ? for the 
magiftracies are in common to women as to men. They are fo. And 
when they receive the children of worthy perfons, they will carry them^ 
I imagine, to the nurfery, to certain nurfes dwelling apart in a certain 
place of the city. But the children of the more depraved, and fuch others 
as are any way lame, they will hide in fome fecret and obfcure place, as is 
proper. If they want, laid he, the race of guardians to be pure. And 
fhall not thefe take care likewife of their nurfnig, in bringing to the nur- 
fery the mothers when their breads are full, pradifing every art, that no 
one know her own child, and in providing others who have milk, if thefe 
fhall prove infuflicient ? And they fhall likewife take care of thefe nurfes, 
that they fucklc a competent time : and they fhall appoint the nurfes and 
keepers to be \yakeful, and to take every other neceffary toil. You fpeak, 
faid he, of great eafe to the wives of our guardians, in the breeding of 
children. It is fit, replied I. But let us in the next place difcufs that 
which we chiefly intended. We faiid that true offspring ought to be ge- 
nerated of perfons in their prime. Are you then of opinion with me, that 
the proper feafon of vigour is twenty years to a woman, and thirty to a 
man ? Of what continuance are thefe feafons ? faid he. The woman, 
replied I, beginning at twenty, is to bear children to the flate until the 
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age of forty ; and the man, after he has pafTed the moft raging part of hi$ 
courfe, from that period, is to beget children to the ftate until the age of 
fifty-fi\e. This indeed is the acme, replied he, in both fexes, both of body 
and of mind. If then any one who is older or younger than thefe fhall 
meddle in generating for the public, we (hall fay the trefpafs is neither 
holy nor juil, as he begets to the ftate a child, which, if it be concealed, is 
borji and grows up not from facrifices and prayers, (which, upon every 
marriage, the prieftefTes and priefls, and the whole of the city, fhall offer, 
that the defcendants of the good may be ftill more good, and from ufeful 
defcendants ftill more ufeful may arife); but is born from darknefs, and with 
a dreadful intemperance. Right, faid he. And the law, iiiid I, mu/l be 
the fame. If any of thofe men, who are yet of the age for generating, (hall 
touch women of a proper age, without the concurrence of the magiftrate> 
we (hall confider him as having raifed to the date a baftardly, illegitimate 
and unhallowed child. Moft right, faid he. And I imagine, that when 
the women and men exceed the age of generating, we (hall permit the men 
to cohabit with any woman they incline, befides their daughter and mother, 
and thofe who are the children of their daughters, or thofe upwards from- 
their mother : and fo likewife the women to embrace any but a fon and 
father, and the children of thefe, either downwards or upwards : all this 
liberty we will allow them, after we have enjoined them to attend care- 
fully, in the firft place, if any thing (liould be conceived, not to bring it ta 
the light ; but if, by any accident, it (hould be brought forth, to expofe it 
as a creature for which no provi(ion is made. Ail thefe things, faid he,, 
arc reafonably (aid. But how (hall fathers and daughters, and thofe other 
relations you now mentioned, be known of one another ? They (hall not 
be known at all, faid I. But from the day on which any one is a bride- 
groom, whatever children are born in the tenth or in the (eventh monthi 
after it, all thefe he (hall call, the male his fons, and the female his daughters,, 
and they (hall call him father. And in the fame way again, he (hall call the 
children of thefe grandchildren, and they again (hall call them grandfathers 
and grandmothers: and thofe who were born in that period in which their 
fathers and mothers were begetting children, they (hall call fifters and 
brothers, fo as not to touch each other, as I juft now faid. But the law 
(hall allow brothers and fillers to live together, if their lot fo fall out, and 
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the Pythian oracle give confent. Mofl: right, faid he. This, Glauco, and 
fuch as this, is the community of women and children, among your city 
guardians : and that it is both confonant to the other parts of our polity, 
and by far the bed, we mufl, in the next place, eftabhlh from reafon ; or 
how Ihall we do ? Juft fo, by Jupiter, faid he. Did iK)t we then agree on 
this at the beginning? to inquire what we can mention as the greateft 
good with relation to the ellabhfhment of a ftate, with an eye to which 
the lawgiver ought to ena6l the laws, and what is the greatcft evil ; and 
then to inquire, whether what we have hitherto gone over contributes 
towards leading us in the fteps of this good, and away from that evil I 
By all means, faid he. Is there, then, any greater ill to a city than that 
which lacerates it ; and, inftead of one, makes it many ? Or, is there any 
greater good than that which binds it together, and makes it one ? There 
is not. Does not then the communion of pleafure and pain bind them 
together, when the whole of the citizens as much as polfible rejoice and 
mourn in the fame manner, for the fame things when they are obtained^ 
and when they are loft? By all means fo, replied he. But a feparate 
feeling of thefe things deftroys it, when fome of the citizens are extremely 
grieved, and others extremely glad^ at the lame fufferings of the city, or of 
thofe who are in it. Why not ? Does not then fuch an evil as the following 
arife from this, when they do not all jointly in the ftate pronounce thefe 
words, mine, and not mine ? And will not that city be bell: regulated,, when 
every individual, with regard to the concerns of another, in the lame way 
with him, pronounces thefe words, mine, and not mine? By far. And it 
is fuch as comes neareft to one man. As when our finger is any how hurt ; 
the whole common feeling fpread through the body to the foul, with one 
co-ordination of its governing part, perceives it, and the entire whole 
mourns along with the diftrelTed part; and fo we fay that the man is 
diftrelTcd in his finger: and the reafoning is the fame as to any Other part 
of a man, both with refped to grief, when any part is in pain; or with 
refpect to pleafure, when any part is at eafe. It is the fame, laid he. And 
to return to your queftion, the city which comes neareft to this is governed 
in the beft manner; and when any one of the citizens receives any good or 
ill, fuch a city, I imagine, will moft efpecially lay, that Ihe herfelf receives it, 
and the whole city rejoice or mourn together. Of neceflity, faid he,, this 
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miift prevail in a city governed by good laws. It may be time for us to go 
back to our city, and confider how thofe things are in it which we have 
'agreed on in our reafoning, whether they prevail moft in our city, or more 
in fbme other. We muft do fo, replied he. What now ? Are there not, 
in other cities, governors and people ? And are there not like wife in this ? 
There are. And will not all thefe call one another citizens? Why not? 
But beiides this of citizens, what does the people call their governors in 
other ftates ? Mafters or lords in mofl flates, and, in democracies, this 
very name, governors. But in our city, befides that of citizens, what 
does the people call their governors? Their prefervers, faid he, and helpers. 
And what do they call the people ? Rewarders, replied he, and nourifhers. 
And in other cities, what do the governors call their people ? Slaves, replied 
he. And what do the governors call one another ? Fellow rulers, faid he^ 
And ours, what? Fellow guardians. Can you tell, whether any one of the 
governors in other cities can addrefs one of their fellow governors as his 
kinfman, and another as a Granger ? Very many fo. Does he not thert 
reckon and call the kindred one his own, and the Granger one as not his 
own ? Jurt fo. But how is it with your guardians ? Is there fo much as 
any one of them, who can deem and call any one of their fellow guardians 
a flranger ? By no means, replied he; for, with whomfoever any one meets, 
he reckons he meets with a brother or fifter, a father or mother, a fon or 
daughter, or the defcendants or anceftors of thefe. You fpeak moft beau- 
tifully, replied I. But further, tell me this likewife, whether will you 
only eftablifh among them, by law, thefe kindred names ? or will you alfo 
enjoin them to perform all their adions in conformity to thefe names? With 
refpe61 to parents, whatever the law enjoins to be performed to parents, 
fuch as reverence, and care, and obedience. And that otherwife it will 
not be for his advantage, neither in the fight of Gods nor of men, as he 
a^s what is neither holy nor juft, if he do other things than thefe. Shall 
thefe, or any other fpeeches from all our citizens, refound diredly in the 
ears of our children, both concerning their parents, whom any one fhall 
point out to them, and concerning other relations ? Thefe things fhall be 
faid, replied he ; for it were ridiculous, if friendly names alone refounded, 
without any adions accompanying them. Of all cities, then, there will be 
the greateft harmony in it, when any one individual is either well or ill, 
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as to the expreflion we lately mentioned, viz. mine is well, or mine is 
ill. Moft true, faid he. Did not we fay too, that their common plea- 
fures and pains will accompany this opinion and expreflion ? And we faid 
rightly. Will not then our citizens mofl efpecially have this in common 
which they call my own ; and, having this in common, they will of all 
others mod efpecially have in common pleafure and pain ? Extremely fo. 
And along with the other parts of the conftitution, is not the community 
of women and children among the guardians the caufe of thefe things? 
This is it mofl efpecially, replied he. But we agreed, that this was the 
greateft good of a city, likening a well cftabliihed city to a body, in its being 
affeded with the pleafure and pain of any part. And we rightly, faid he, 
ag^eed on this. This community, then, of women and chddren among our 
auxiliaries, has appeared to us to be the caufe of the greateft good to the city. 
Extremely fo, replied he. And furely we agree at leaft with what went 
before ; for we fome where faid, that they ought neither to have houfes of 
their own, nor land, nor any poifeflion ; but, receiving their fubfiftence 
from others, as a reward for their guardianfliip, they fhould all fpend it 
in common, if they intended really to be guardians. Right, faid he. Do 
not therefore, as I fay, both thefe things which were formerly mentioned, 
and ftill more what we now fpeak of, render them real guardians, and 
prevent the city from being lacerated, by their not at all calling one and 
the fame thing their own ; but one one thing, and another another ; 
one drawing to his own houfe whatever he can poflefs, feparate from 
others, and another to his, which is different from the other ; and having 
both wives and children different, which occafion different pleafures and 
pains, which are private, as belonging to private perfons : but being of oni 
opinion concerning their home, and all of them pointing towards the 
fame thing, as far as poffible, to have one common feeling of pleafure 
and pain ? Extremely fo, replied he. But what ? Ihall law-fuits and 
accufations againft one another be banifhed from among them, fo to fpeak, 
by their poffefling nothing as private property but their body, and every 
thing elfe being common, from whence they fhall be liberated from all thofe 
difturbances which men raife about money, children or relations ? They will 
of neceffity be liberated from thefe. Neither indeed can there be reafonably 
among them any adions raifed for violence or unfeemly treatment. For, 
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making the prote6ljon of their perfons a necefTary thing, we will own it 
to be handfome and jufl for thofe of equal age to help one another. Right, 
iaid he. And this law, faid I, hath this right in it likewife : that if any 
one be in a pafTion, gratifying his pafTion in this ncianner, he is lefs apt to 
raife greater ieditions. It is entirely fo. The elder (hall be enjoined both 
to govern and to chaftife the younger. That is plain. And furely the 
younger, as becomes them, (hall never attempt to beat the elder, or in 
any other way to offer violence to him, unlefs appointed by the gover- 
nors ; nor will they, I imagine, in any fort, diflionour them ; for there 
are fufficient guardians to hinder it, both fear and reverence ; — reverence 
on the one hand reftrainiug them from aflaulting, as it were, their parents, 
and fear on the other; left- others (hall aflift the fufFerer ; fome as fons, 
others as brothers, and others as fathers. It happens fo, faid he. In every 
refped then, as far as relates to the laws, the men fliall live peaceably 
with one another.' Very much fo. And while thefe have no feditions 
among themfelves, there is no danger'of any other city raifing difturbance 
againft thefe, or that they fhall fplit into factions. There is not. As for 
the lefler evils, from which furely they will be freed, I do not choofe, 
becaufe of the impropriety of it, fo much as to mention them. That 
flattery of the rich ; that indigence and folicitude in the education of their 
children, and in procuring money for the necefTary fupport of their family, 
which is the portion of the poor ; fometimes borrowing, and fometimes 
being defpifed, and fometimes ufing all manner of fhifts, in procuring 
provifions, which they give to the management of their wives and do- 
meflics : how many flavifh and mean things, my friend, they fufFer in all 
thefe refpeds, are not even worthy* to be mentioned. i\nd they are 
manifeft, faid he, to one blind. They will be delivered from all thefe 
things, and will live more blefTedly than that moft blefled life which thofe 
live who gain the prize in the Olympic games. How? Thofe are efteemed 
happy, on account of a fmall part of what thefe enjoy. But the vidory of 
thefe is more noble, and their maintenance from the public is more com- 
plete ; for the vidory they gain is the fafety of the v* hole city ; and both 
they and their children are crowned with their maintenance, and all the 
other necefTaries of life, as laurels, and receive honour from their city 
>vhile alive, and at their death an honourable funeral. The moft noble 
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rewards ! faiJ he. Do you remember then, fafd I, that in our former 
reafonings, I do not know who it was objeded to us, that we were not 
making our guardians happy, who, though they had it in their power to 
have the whole wealth of their citizens, had neverthclefs nothing at all ? 
and we propofed to confider of this afterwards, if it fell in our way ; but 
that at the prefent we were making our guardians only guardians, and the 
city itfclf as happy as poffible, but without regarding one particular tribe 
in it, with a view to make it happy. I remember it, faid he. What 
think you now of the life of our auxiliaries, which appears far more 
noble and happy than that of thofe who gain the prize at the Olympic 
games ? It does not at ail appear to refemble the life of the leather-cutter, 
the handicraft, or farmer. I do not think it, faid he. But however, it is. 
proper that I mention here what I likewife faid on a former occafion, that 
if the guardian fhall attempt to be happy in fuch a way as to be no longer 
a guardian, nor be content with this moderate, and fteady, and, as we 
fay, befl: life ; but, being feized with a foolifh and youthful opinion about 
happinefs, fhall, becaufe he has it in his power, be driven to make him- 
felf the mafter of every thing in the city, he fhall know that Hefiod wa& 
truly wife, in faying that the half is fomehow more than the whole. If 
he take me, faid he, for his counfellor, he will remain in fuch a life. You 
allow then, faid I, that the women a6l in common with the men, as we 
have explained, with refpedl to education and the breeding of children, 
and the guardianfhip of the other citizens ; both in remaining in the city, 
and in going forth to war ; and that along with the men they ought to 
keep guard, and to hunt like dogs, and in every cafe to take a fhare in all 
thincTS as far as they can ; and that while they do thefe things they will 
do what is bcft, and no way contrary to the nature of the female, with 
refped to the male, by which nature they are made to a6t jointly with one 
another. I agree, faid he. Does not then this, faid I, remain to be dif- 
cuffed, whether It be poffible that this community take place among mea 
likewife, as among other animals? and how far.it is poffible. You have 
prevented me, faid he, in mentioning what I was going to afk. For, with 
relation to warlike aflairs, it is plain, I imag^ine, faid I, how they will 
fight, ^ow ? faid he. That they will jointly go out on their military 
expeditions, and befides will carry along with them fuch of their children 
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as are grown up, that, like thofe of other artiils, they may fee what iC 
will be neceflary for them to pradife when they are grown up ; and, he- 
fides feeing, that they may fervc and adminifter in every thing with rela- 
tion to the war, and affift both their fathers and mothers. Or, have you 
not obferved what happens in the common arts ? as for inftance, that the 
children, of the potters, miniftering to them for a long time, look on be- 
fore they apply themfelves to the making earthen ware ? Yes, indeed^ 
Whether now are thefe or our guardians to inftrud: their children with 
greater care, by the practice and view of what belongs to their office ? 
To fuppofe thofe, replied he, fhould take greater care than our guardians, 
were ridiculous. But every creature fights more remarkably in the prefence 
of its offspring. The cafe is fb ; but there is no fmall danger, Socrates^ 
when they are defeated, as is often the cafe in war, that when their chil- 
dren, as well as themfelves, are cut off, it (hall be impoffible to raife an- 
other city. You fay true, replied I ; but you imagine we ought, firft of ally 
to take care never to run any rifk. No, by no means. What then, if 
they are at all to hazard themfelves in any cafe, is it not where, if they 
fucceed, they fhall become better men ? That is plain. But do you ima- 
gine it a fmall matter, and not worthy of the rifk, whether children, who 
are deftined to be military men, fee affairs relating to war, or not ? No ; it is 
a matter of confequence with refpe<St to what you mention. We mufty 
then, firfl endeavour to make our children fpedlators of the war, but con- 
trive for them a place of fafety — and then it fhall do well, fhall it not ? 
Yes. And fhall not then, faid I^ our parents, in the firfl place, as being 
men, not be ignorant, but underfland which of the camps are, and which 
are not dangerous ? It is likely, faid he. And they fhall bring them into 
the one, but with refped to the other they will be on their guard. Right. 
And they will probably fet governors over them, faid I ; not fuch as are 
the mofl depraved, but fuch as by experience and years are able leaders 
and pedagogues. It is very proper. But we will fay many things have 
happened contrary to expectation. Very many. With reference there- 
fore to fuch events as thefe, it is proper that whilfl they are children 
they procure wings, that fo, in any neceflity, they may efcape by flight. How 
do you mean ? faid he. They mufl, when extremely young, be mounted 
on horfes, and taught to ride on horfeback, and brought to fee the battle, 
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not on high-mettled and warlike horfes, but on the fleeteft, and thofe that 
are the moft obedient to the rein ; for thus they fhali, in the beft manner, 
obfervc their proper work, and, on any neceffity, (hall efcafie with the 
greateO: fafety, following the aged leaders. You feem to me, faid he, to 
fay right. But what, faid I, as to the affairs of war? how are you to ma- 
nage your foidiers, both with refpedl to one another and their enemies ? 
have I imagined rightly or not ? As to what ? faid he. That whoever of 
them, faid 1, leaves his rank, throws away his arms, or does any fuch 
thing from cowardice, mufh he not be made a handicraft, or land-labourer? 
By all means. And fliall not the man who is taken alive by the enemy 
be given gratis to any who incline to employ him in the country juft 
as they pleafe ? By all means. And arc you of opinion, that he who 
gains a chara6ler, and excels, ought, in the firft place, in the expedition 
itfelf, to be crowned in fome meafure by every one of the youths and boys 
who are his fellow foidiers ? or think you otherwife ? I am of opinion, 
for my part, they ought to be crowned. But what, and get the right 
hand likewife ? This likewife. But this further, I imagine, faid I, you 
are not yet fatisfied about. What ? That they embrace and be embraced 
by every one. They (hould moft of all others, faid he : and I will ad4 
to this law, that whilft they are upon this expedition no one fhall be 
allowed to refule them, whoever they incline to embrace, that if any 
happen to be in love with any one, male or female, he may be the more 
animated to win the prizes. Very well, faid I ; for we have already faid 
that there are more marriages provided for the good citizen than for 
others, and more frequent choice in fuch matters allowed them than 
others, that the defcendants of fuch an one may be as numerous as pof- 
fible. We have already faid fo, replied he. But furely, even according 
to Homer's opinion, it is juft that fuch of the youth as are brave be 
honoured in this way. For Homer fays that Ajax, who excelled in war, 
was rewarded with a large fhare at the entertainments, this being the 
moft natural reward to a brave man in the bloom of youth, by which 
he at the fanoe time acquired honour and ftrength. Moft right, (aid he. 
We ftiall then obey Homer, faid I, at leaft, in thefe things. And we 
ihall honour the good, both at our facrifices, and on all fuch occafions, in as 
far as they appear to be deferving, with hymns likewife, and with thofe 
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things we lately mentioned; and bcfides thefe things, with feats, and di(hes,. 
and full cup ; that at the fame time we may both honour and exercife 
the virtue of worthy men and women. You lay moft admirably well, re- 
plied he. Be it fo. If any one of thofe who die in the army fhall have 
diflinguiihed himfelf, Ihall we not, in the firft place, fay that he is of 
the golden . race ? Moft efpecially. And Hiall we not believe Hefiod^ 
telling us, that when any of thefe die, 

Good, holy, earthly daemons, they become, 
Expelling evils, guardians of mankind ' ? 

We fhall believe him. And we fliall afk the oracle in what manner we 
ought to burv dcemoniacal and divine men, and with what marks of di- 
lHn<5lion ; and thus (hall we bury them in that very manner which fhall be 
explained. Why (hall we not ? And we (hall in all after time reverence 
and woi(hip their tombs as thofe of daemons. And we (hall ena6l by 
Jaw, that the fame things be performed, and in the fame manner, to any 
>vho fhall have been deemed to have remarkably diftingui(hed themfelves 
in life, when they die of old age, or any thing elfe? It is right, faid h©. 
But what now ? How (liall our foldiers behave towards enemies ? As to 
what ? Firft, as to bringing into (lavery. Do you think it juft that 
Greeks fhould enflave Greek cities ? or rather, as far as they are able, not 
fuffer any other to do it, and accuftom themfelves to this, to be fparing 
of the Grecian tribe, being greatly on their guard againft being enflaved 
by the Barbarians ? It is, faid he, in general, and in every particular ca(ev 
beft to be fparing. Are they not to acquire any Grecian flave themfelves, 
and to counfel the other Greeks to a<5l in the fame manner ? By all means, 
faid he. They will the more, atleaft, by fuch a condu<5f, turn themfelves 
againft the Barbarians, and abftain from one another. But what ? To 
ftrip the dead, faid I, of any thing but their arms after they conquer 
them, is it handfome or not? It gives a pretence to cowards not to go 
againft the enemy who is alive, as being necefFarily occupied when they 
are thus employed about the one who is dead ; and many armies have been 
loft by this plundering. Very many. And does it not appear to you to 
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be illiberal and fordid, and the part of a vvomanifli and little mind, to ftrip 
the deail body, and deenn the body of the deceafed an enemy, when the enemy- 
is fled off, and there is only left behind that with which he fought? Or, do you 
imagine that they who a6l in this manner do any way different from dogs, 
who are in a rage at the ftones which are thrown at them, not touching the 
man who throws them? Not in the lead, faid he. We mud let alone then 
this ftripping the dead, and thefe hiiiderances arifing from the carrying 
off booty. Truly, faid he, thefe muft be banifhed. Nor fhall we at any 
time bring the arms into the temples, as if we were to dedicate them, at 
leafl: not the arms of Grecians, if we have any concern to obtain the bene- 
volence of the other Greeks : but we (hall rather be afraid, left it fhould 
be a kind of profanation to bring into the temple fuch things as thefe from 
our own klnfman, unlefs the oracle fhall fay otherwife. Mofl right, 
replied he. But what, with reference to the laying wafte Grecian lands, 
and burning of houfes, how fhall your foldlers behave towards their 
enemies ? I (hould be glad, faid he, to hear you fignifying your opinion. 
Truly then, faid I, in my opinion, neither of thefe ought to be done, but 
only one year's produce to be carried off. And would you have me tell 
you the reafon why this fhould be done ? By all means. It appears to me, 
that as thefe two words, war and fedition, are different, fo they are two 
different things which are fignified by them : I call them two different 
things, becaulc the one is domeflic and akin, the other foreign and flrange. 
When hatred is among ourfelves, it is called fedition ; when it refpedfs 
foreigners, it is called war. What you fay, replied he, is no way unreafon- - 
able. But confider now, if I fay this likewife reafonably : for I aver that 
the Greek nation is friendly and akin to iti'elf, but is foreign and flrange 
to the Barbarian. This too is right. When then the Greeks fight with 
the Barbarians, and the Barbarians with the Greeks, we fhall fay they wage 
war, and are naturally enemies ; and this hatred is to be called war. But 
when Greeks do any fuch thing to Greeks, we fliall fay that they are friends 
by nature, and that Greece in fuch a cafe is diflempered, and in fedition ; 
and fuch a hatred is to be called a fedition. I agree, faid he, to account 
for it in the fame manner. Confider then, faid I, that in the fedition now 
mentioned, wherever fuch a thing happens, and the city is disjointed, if 
they fequcfler the lands, and burn the houfes of one another, how de- 
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/Irudlive the fedltion appears, and neither of them feem to be lovers of 
their country : for otherwife they would never dare to lay wafte their 
nurfe and mother ; but it v^ould fuffice the vidors to carry off the fruits 
of the vanqui(hed, and to confider they are to be reconciled, and not 
perpetually to be at war. This indeed is by much a more mild fentiment 
than the other. But what now ? faid I. Is not this city you are eftablidi- 
ing a Greek one? It fhould be fo, replied he. And (hall not they be good 
and mild ? By all means. And fhall they not be lovers of Greeks ? And 
fhall they not account Greece akin to them ? And fhall they not have the 
fame religious rites with the reft of the Greeks ? By all means. A differ- 
ence then with Greeks, as with kinfmen, will they not denominate a fedi- 
tion, and not a war ? They will. And they will behave as thofe who arc 
to be reconciled. By all means. They fhall then be mild and moderate, 
not puniihing fo far as to enflave or deftroy, fince they are moderate, and 
not hoftile. Juft'fo, faid he. Neither then, as they are Greeks, will they 
fequefter Grecian lands, nor burn their houfes ; nor will they allow that iii 
every city all are their enemies, men, women, and children ; but that 
always a few only are enemies, the authors of the quarrel : and on all 
thefe accounts they will neither choofe to lay wafte lands, as the greateft 
number are their friends; nor will they overturn the houfes, but will carry 
on the war fo far as till the guilty be obliged by the innocent, whom they 
diftrefs, to make reparation, I agree, faid he, that we ought to behave fo 
towards our own citizens when we are fet againft one another ; and to 
behave fo towards the Barbarians as the Greeks at prefent do to one 
another. Let us then likewife eftablifh this law for our guardians, — neither 
to lay wafte the lands, nor burn the houfes. Let us eftablifh it, faid he, 
and this further, that thefe things, and thofe too you mentioned formerly, 
are right : but it appears to me, Socrates, if one is to allow you to fpeak in 
this manner, that you will never remember what you formerly palled by, 
when you entered, on all that you have now faid ; viz. how far fuch a 
government is pofliblc ? and in what way it is at all poffible ? For, if it be 
at all poffible, I will allow that all thefe good things will belong to that city, 
and the following likewife which you have omitted ; — that they will, in the 
beft manner, fight againft their enemies, and of all others leail abandon one 
another, recognizing thefe names,and calling one another by thefe, — fathers, 
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fons, and brothers ; and if the female fhall encamp along with them, whe- 
ther in the fame rank, or drawn up behind them, that they will ftrike terror 
into the enemies, and at the fame time aflift if ever there be neceflity for it, 
i know that in this way they will entirely be invincible. And I plainly fee 
too what advantages they have at home, which we have omitted. But 
fpeak no more about this government, as I allow that all thefe, and ten 
thoufand other things, will belong to it, if it a61ually- exijft. But let us 
endeavour to perfuadc one another of this itfelf, whether it be pofliblc, 
and in what refpe6l it is fo ; and let us omit thofe other things. You have 
fuddenly, faid I, made an aflault on my reafoning, and make no allowance 
for one who is fighting; for perhaps you do not advert, that, with difficulty, 
I am efcaped from two waves, and now you are bringing upon me the 
greatefl and mofl dangerous of the three. After you have feen and heard 
this, you will entirely forgive me; allowing, that I with reafon grudged, 
and was afraid to mention fb great a paradox, and undertake to examine 
it. The more, faid he, you mention thefe things, the lefs will you be freed 
from explaining ii> what refpe^ this government is poffible. Proceed then, 
and do not delay. Muft not this then, faid I, in the firfl place, be re- 
membered, that we are come hither in fearch of juftice, what it is ? and 
what injuftice is ? It mufl:, laid he. But what is this to the purpofe ? 
Nothing. But if we difcover what juflice is, fhall we then judge that the 
juft man ought in no refped to differ from it, but in every refpedt to be 
fiich as juftice is ? and fhall we be fatisfied if he approach the nearefl to 
it, and, of all others, partake of it the mofl: ? We fhall, faid he, be thus 
fatisfied. As a model then, faid I, we were inquiring into this, what kind 
of thing juflice is ; and we likewife were in queil of a jufl man ; and con- 
fidered what fort of man he fhould be, if he did exift. We likewife in- 
quired what injuflice is, and what too the moft unjufl men— in order that, 
looking into thefe two models, what kind of men they appeared with 
refped to happinefs and its oppofite, we might be obliged to acknowledge 
concerning ourfelves, that whoever fhould mofl refemble them in charader 
fhall have a fortune the mofl refembling theirs ; and not for this end, to 
fhow that thefe things are poffible or not. In this, faid he, you fay true. 
Do you imagine then that the painter is in any degree the lefs excellent, 
who having painted a model of the moft beautiful man, and brought tvtry 
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thing fully into his piece, is yet unable to fhow that fuch a man does really 
exifl: ? By Jupiter, laid he, I do not. What then, have we not made in our 
reafonings (Ihall we fay) a model of a good city ? Yes, indeed. Have we 
then fpoken any thing the worfe, do you imagine, on this account, that we 
are not able to fhow, that it is pofTible for a city to be eftablifhcd fuch as we 
have defcribed ? No, indeed, faid he. This then, faid I, is the truth of the 
cafe. But if truly I mufl now likewifc, on your account, haften to this, 
to (how how ;efpecially, and in what refpedls, it is mofl: poflible, in order 
to this difcovery, you muft again grant the fame things as formerly. 
What things ? Is it pofTible for any thing to be executed fo perfe611y as 
It is defcribed ? or, is fuch the nature of pra61ice, that it approaches not fo 
near the truth as theory, though fome may think otherwife? But whether 
will you allow this or not ? I allow it, faid he. Do not then oblige me 
to fhow you all thefe things, and in every refpedl, exifting in fad, fo 
perfe6tly as we have defcribed in our reafoning ; but if we be able to find 
out how a city may be eflablifhed the nearefl poffible to what we have 
mentioned, you will fay we have difcovered that thefe things which you 
require are poffible? Or will you not even be fatisfied if this be obtained? 
For my own part, I fhould be fatisfied. And I too, faid he. We arc now, 
it feems, in the next place, to endeavour to find out and to fhow what, at 
all, is the eviJ which is now pradtifed in cities through which they are not 
ef>ablifhed in this manner we have defcribed ; and what is that fmallefl: 
change, which, if made, would bring the city to this model of government; 
and let us chiefly fee, if this can be effeQed by the change of one thing, if 
not by the change of two, if not that, by the change of the fewefl things 
in number, and the fmallefl in power. By all means, faid be. Upon the 
change then of one thing, faid I, I am able I think to fhow that the flate 
can fall into this model of government. But the change is not indeed fmali 
jior eafy, yet it is poffible. What is it? faid he. I am now come, faid 
I, to what I compared to the greatefl wave : and it fhall now be 
mentioned, though, like a breaking; wave, it fhould overwhelm us vvith 
^xcefTive laughter and unbelief. But confider what I am going to fay. 
Proceed, replied he. Unlefs either philofophers, laid I, govern in cities, 
or thofe who are at prcfent called kings and governors philofophize 
genuinely and fufliciently, and thefe two, the pohtical power and phi- 
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lofophy, unite in one ; and till the bulk of thofe who at prefent purfue each 
of thele feparately are of neceffity excluded, there fhall be no end, Glauco, 
to the miferies of cities, nor yet, as I imagine, to thofe of the human race ; 
nor till then fhall ever this republic, which we have gone over in our rea- 
fonings, fpring up to a pofTibility, and behold the light of the fun. But 
this is that which all along made me grudge to mention it, that I faw what 
a paradox I was to utter : for it is difficult to be convinced that no other 
but this republic can enjoy happinefs, whether public or private. You 
have thrown out, Socrates, faid he, fuch an exprelfioii and argument, as 
you may imagine will bring on you a great many, and thefe courageous to 
fuch a degree as to put off their clothes, and naked to fnatch whatever 
weapon fortune affords each of them ; and, as if they were to perform 
prodigies, rufli upon you in battle array. And unlefs, mowing them down 
with argument, you make your efcape, you will pay for it by fufFering 
mofl fevere ridicule. And are not you the caufe of all this ? faid I. But 
in ading handfomely at leafl, replied he. However, in this affair, I will 
not betray you, but defend you with fuch things as I am able. And I am 
able both by my good- will and by encouraging you, and probably I will 
anfwer your queftions more carefully than any other ; only do you endea- 
vour, with the help of fuch an afliflant, to fhow thofe who are backward 
to beheve thefe things, that the cafe really is as you reprefent it. I mufl en- 
deavour, faid I, fjnce even you afford fo great an alliance. And here it 
feems to me to be neceffary, if we are any how to make our efcape from 
thofe you mention, accurately to define to them what kind of men thefe 
are whom we call philofophers, when we dare to affert that they alone ought 
to govern, in order that, when they are made perfe6f ly manifefl, any one may 
be able to defend himfelf, when he affcrts that to thefe it naturally belongs 
both to apply thcmfclves to philofophy, and likewife to take upon them the 
government of the flate : but others are to apply themfelves neither to 
philofophy nor government, but to obey their leader. It is proper, faid he, 
to define them. Come then, follow me this way, if together any how we 
fhall fufficiently explain this matter. Lead on then, laid he. Will it then 
be needful, faid I, to. remind you, or do you remember it, that when wc 
fay of any one, that he loves any thing, when we fpeak with propriety, he 
mufl not appear to love one part of it, and not another, but to have 
an affedion for the whole ? I need, it feems, replied he, to be put iji mind ; 
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for I dd net iinderftand it perfedly. It might become another, Gtauco^ 
replied I, to fay what you fay ; but it does not become a man who is a 
lover, to forget that all thole who are in their bloom fling fomehow, and 
give emotion to one who is amorous, and a lover, as they are deemed 
Worthy b6th b( refpeft and of being faluted. Or do you not behave in 
Ihis manfier towards thfe beautiful ? One, becaufe flat-nofed, (hall be called 
agreeable, and be commended by you ; and the hook-nofe of the other, you 
iay, is prince y ; and that which is in the middle of thefe is according ta 
the fexa61eft fymmetry ; the black are faid to be manly to behold ; and the 
fair to be the children of the Gbds : — but this appellation of pale green, do 
you imagine it is the invention of any other than of a flattering lover, and 
one who eafily bears with the palenefs, provided it is in the bloom of youth ? 
Attd, in one word, you make all kinds of pr^tences^ and fay every thing fo 
as never to reject any one who is of a blooming age? If you incline, faid he> 
to judge by me of other lovers, that they ad in*this manner, I agree to it for 
the fake of the argument. And what, faid I, with refpett to the lovers of 
Ivine ; do you not obferve them ading in the fame manner, cheerfully 
drinking every kind of wine upon every pretext ? Yes, indeed. And you 
perceive, as I imagine, that the ambitious like.wife. if they cannot obtain 
the command of a whole army, will take the third command; and, if they 
cannot be honoured by greater and better men, are content if they be 
honoured by the lower and more contemptible, being defuous of iiouour at 
any rate ? It is perfe611y fo. Agree to this or not : if we fay, one is 
delirous of any thing, fhall we fay that he defires the whole fpecies, or that 
he defires one part of it, but not another ? The whole, replied he. Shall 
iwre not then likewifc fay, that the philofopher is defirous of wifdom, and 
that not of one part only, but of the whole ? True. He then who is averfe 
to difciplines, efpecially if he be young, and has not at all underftanding to 
difcern what is good, and what is other wife, fhall not be called a lover of 
learning, nor a philofopher; in the fame manner as we fay of one who is 
difguflcd with meats, that he neither hungers after nor deHres meats, nor 
is a lover but a hater of them. And we (hall fay right. But the man who 
readily inclines to tafle of every difcipline, and with pleafure enters on 
the ftudy of it, and is infatiable of it, this man we fhall with juftice call a 
philofopher: (hall we not? On this Glauco faid. There will be many fuch 
philofophers as thofe very abfurd : for all your lovers of fhows appear to 
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mc to be of this kind, from their taking a pleafure in learning; and your 
dory lovers are the moft ftupid>of all to be reckoned among philofophers 
rat leaf!:. Thefe indeed would not willingly attend on fuch reafonings, and 
fuch a difquifition as this. But yet, as if they had hired out their ears to 
Jiften to every chorus, they run about to the Bacchanaha, omitting neither 
thofe of cities nor villages. Shall all thefe then, and others ftudious of 
fuch things, and thofe who apply to the inferior arts, be called by us phi- 
lofophers ? By no means, faid I, but rcfembling philofpphers. But whom, 
faid he, do you call the true ones ? Thofe, faid I, who are defirous of 
dilcerning the truth. This likewife, faid he, is right. But how do you 
mean r It is not eafv, faid I^ to tell it to another ; but you, I imagine, 
will agree with me in this. In what ? That fince the beautiful is oppo- 
Xite to the deformed, thefe arc two things. Why are they not ? And if 
they are two, then each of them is one. This alfo is granted. And the 
reafoning is the fame concerning jufticc and injuftice, good and evil. Aa4 
concerning every other fpecies of things the argument is the fame — that 
each of them is one in itfelf, but appears to be many, being every where 
diverfified by their communication with a6lion and body, and with one 
another. You fay right, faid he. In this manner then, faid I, I feparate 
thefe, and fet apart thofe you now mentioned, the lovers of public fhows, 
of handicrafts, and mechanics ; and then apart from thefe I fet thofe qf 
whom we difcourfc at prefenl, whom alone we may properly call philofo- 
phers. How do you fay ? replied he. The lovers of common ivories and 
of fpedlacles delight in fine founds, colours, and figures, and every thing 
which is compounded of thefe ; but the nature of beauty itfelf their dia- 
noetic part is unable to difcern and admire. Indeed the cafe isfo, faid he. 
But as to thofe then who are able to approach this beauty itfelf, and to 
behold it as it is in itfelf, mufl they not be few in number ? Extremely 
fo. He then who accounts fome things beautiful, but neither knows 
beauty itfelf, nor is able to follow if one were to lead Him to the know- 
ledge of it, does he feem to you to, live in a dream, or to be awake? Con-. 
fider now, what is it to dream ? Is it not this, when a man, whether 
afleep or awake, imagines the iimilitude of a thing is not the fimilitu<Je> 
but really the thing itfelf which it refembles ? I for my part would aver, 
replied he, that fuch a perfon is really in a dream. But what now as to 
him who judges oppofite to this, who underftands what; beauty is'^it- 
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felf, and is able to dlfcern both it and fuch things as participate of it, and 
neither deems the participants to be beauty, nor beauty to be the parti- 
cipants ? whether does fuch an one feem to you to live awake, or in 
a dream ? Perfectly awake, faid he. May we not then properly call 
tliis man's dianoctic perception, as he really knows, knowledge, but that 
of the other, opinion, as he only opines ? By all means. But what if 
the perfon who we fay only opines things, but does not really know them, 
be enraged at us, and difpute with us, alleging that what we fay is not 
true ; fhall we have any method of foothing and perfuading him, in a 
gentle manner, by concealing that he is not in a found ftate ? At leaft 
there is need of it, replied he. Come now, confider what we fhall fay to 
him. Or do you incline we fhaLl thus interrogate him? telling him, that 
if he knows any thing, no one envies him for it, but we fhall gladly fee 
him poflefTed of fome knowledge ; but only tell us this, does the man who 
has knowledge, know fomething or nothing ? Do you now anfwer me 
for him ? I will anfwer, faid he, that he knows fomething. Whether 
fomething which really exifts, or which does not ? What does really 
exifi: : for how can that be known which has no real exi{l:ence ? We have 
then examined this fufficiently, thouo-h we might have confidered it more 
fully ; that what really is, may be really known ; but what does not at all 
exift, cannot at all be known. We have examined it mofl fufficiently. 
Be it fo. But if there be any thing of fuch a kind, as both to be and not 
to be, muf} it not lie between that which perfedly is, and that which is 
not at all ? Between them. As to what really is, then, is there not know- 
ledge ? and as to that which is not at all, is there not of neceffity igno- 
rance ? And for that which is between thefe, we mufl feek for fomething 
between ignorance and fcience, if there be any fuch thing. By all means. 
Do we fay then that opinion is any thing ? Why not ? Whether is it a 
different power from fcience, or the fame ? Different. Is opinion then 
converfant about one thing, and fcience about another, by virtue of the 
fame power, or each of them by virtue of a power of its own? This la ft. 
Is not the power of fcience converfant about what really exifl:?, to know 
that it is ? Or rather it feems to me to be neceffary to diftinguifh in this 
manner. How ? We fhall fay, that powers are a certain fpecies of real 
exifiences, by which we can both do whatever we can do, and every 
being elfe whatever it can do. Thus, 1 fay, that feeing and hearing are 
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among thefc powers, it* you underftand what I mean to call a fpecies. I 
underfhmd, faid he. Hear then what appears to me concerning them. 
For I do not rcc any colour of a power, nor figure, nor any of fuch qualities, 
as of many other things, with reference to which 1 dill:ingui(h fome things 
with myfelf, that they are different from one another. But as to power, 
I regard that alone about which it is converfant, and what it effeds ; and 
on this account I have called each of thefe a power. And the power 
which is converfant about and effcQs one and the fame thing, I call the fame 
power, but that converfant about and effcding a ditFerent thing, I call a dif- 
ferent power : but what fay you r In what manner do you call it ? Jufi: fo, 
replied he. But come again, excellent Glauco, whether do you fay that 
fcience is itfelf a certain power, or to what clafs do you refer it r I refer it to 
this clafs of power, faid he, as it is of all powers the mofc ftrong. But 
what now ? Shall we refer opinion to power, or to fome other fpccies ? 
By no means to power, faid he ; for that by which we form opinions is 
nothing elfe but opinion. But you owned fome time fince, that fcience 
and opinion were not the fame. How, faid he, can ever any one who 
pofTefTcs intellect reduce under one, that which is infallible, and that which 
is not infallible ? You fay right, faid I. And it is plain that we have 
allowed opinion to be a different thing from fcience. We have. Each of 
them then has naturally a different power over a difi^crent thing. Of ne- 
ceffity. Science has a power over being itfelf, in knowing real exiflence, 
how it exills. Yes. But we fay that opinion opines. Yes. Whether 
docs it know the fame thing which fcience knows ? and fhall that wliich is 
known, and that which is opined, be the fame ? or is tliis impo/iible ? 
Impoffible, faid he, from what we have allowed : fince they are naturally 
powers of different things, and both of them arc powers, opinion and 
fcience, and each of them different from the other, as we have faid ;:.froiu 
thcfe things it cannot be, that what is opined is the fame with that which 
ic; known. If then being itfelf be known, muft it not be different from the 
being which is perceived by opinion ? Different. Does he then who opines, 
opine that which has no exigence ? Or is it impoffible to opine that which 
doth not exifl at all ? Confider now, does not the man who opines, refer his 
opinion to fomewhat? Or is it pofiible to opine, and yet opine nothin^'- at 
all ? Im pofiible. But whoever opines, opines fome one thing. Yes. But 
furely that which does not cxifl, cannot be called any one thing, but moft 
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properly nothing at all. Certainly ib. But wc neceflarily referred ig- 
norance to that which does not exifl, but knowledge to real exiilence. 
Right, faid he. Neither therefore does he opine being, nor jet that which 
is not. He does not. Opinion then is neither knowledge, nor is it 
ignorance. It appears it is not. Docs it then exceed thefe, either 
knowledge in perfpicuity, or ignorance in obicurity ? It does neither. 
But does opinion, /aid J, leem to you to be more obfcure than know- 
ledge, but more perfpicuous than ignorance I By much, faid he. But 
does it lie between them both then ? It does. Opinion then is in the 
middle of thefe two. Entirely fo. And have wc not already faid, that if 
any thing appeared of fuch a- kind, ns at the fame time to be, and yet not 
to be, fuch a thing would lie between that which has really an exigence, 
and that which does not at all exift, and that neither fcience nor igno- 
rance would be converfant about it, but that which appeared to be be- 
tween ignorance and fcience ? Right. And now that which we call opi- 
nion, has appeared to be between them. It has appeared. It yet remains 
for us, as it feems, to difcover that which participates , of both thefe, of 
behig, and of non-being, and which with propriety can be called neither 
of them perfectly, that if it appear to be that which i.3 opined, we may 
juftly call it fo, a/figning to the extremes what is jextreme, and to the 
middle what is in the middle. Shall we not do ;thus ? Thus. Thefe 
things being determined, let this worthy man, I will fay, tell and anfwer 
me, he who reckons that beauty, and a certain idea of beauty there is 
none, always the lame, and in the fame refpc£ts ; but this lover of beau- 
tiful objedls reckons there are many beautiful things, but can never endure 
to be told that there is one beautiful, and one juft, and fo of others. 
Of all thefe many things, excellent man ! fliall wc fay to him, is there 
anyrwhich will not appear deformed, and of thofe jufl which will not 
appear unjufl, of thofe holy which will not appear profane ? No; but of ne- 
ccfTity, faid he, the beautiful things themfelvcs mufl in fomc refpeds 
appear even deformed, and others in like manner. But what ? many 
things which are double, or twofold, do they lefs really appear to be halves 
than doubles ? No lefs. And things great and fmall, light and heavy, 
(hall they be denominated what we call them, any more than the oppofite? 
No ; but each of them, faid he, always participates of both. Whether 
ihco is each of thefe many things that whk:h it is laid to be, or is it not? 
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It is like their riddles at feafts, faid he, and the riddle of children about 
the eunuch's fti iking the bat, puzzling one another in what manner and 
how far lie ftrikes it. For all thefe things have a double meaning, and it 
is impoflible to know accurately that they are, or are not, that they are 
both, or neither of the two. How can you do with them then ? faid I, or 
have you a better clafs for them than a medium between being and non- 
being r For nothing feems more obicure than non^being in refpedt of 
having no being at all, nor more perfpicuous than being in rcfpcd of real ' 
being. Mol^ true, laid he. We have then difcovered, it feems, that moft 
of the maxims of the multitude concerning the beautiful, and tlioie other 
things, roll fomchow between being and non-being, We have accurately 
difcovered it. But we formerly agreed, that if any fuch thing fhould 
appear, it ought to be called that which is opined, and not what is known; 
and that which fluctuates between the two is to be perceived by the power 
between the two. We agreed. Thofc then who contemplate many 
beautiful things, but who never perceive beauty itfelf, nor are able to fol- 
low another leading them to it ; and many jufl things, but never jufticc 
itfelf, and all otiier things in like manner, we will fay that they opine all 
things, but know none of the things which they opine. Of neceflity, 
Jaid h-:. But what now ? Thofe who perceive each of the things them- 
fclvcs, always exiting in the fime manner, and in the fame refpeCt, fhall 
we not fay that they know, and do not opine ? Of ncceflity this likewife. 
And fhall we not fdv, that thefe embrace and love the things of which; 
they iiave knowledge, and the others the things of which they have opi- 
nion ? Or do \\c not remember, that wc faid they beheld and loved fine 
iiniruiS and colour?, and fuch things ; but that beauty itfelf they do not 
admit of as any real being r We remember. Shall we then a6l wrong 
in calling them lovers of opinion, rather than philofophers ? And yet they 
will be greatly enraged at us if we call them fo. Not, if they be per- 
fuaded by me, faid he ; for it is not lavx ful to be enraged at the truth,. 
Thofc then who admire every thing which has a real being, are to be called 
philofophers, and not lovers of opinion^ By ail means. 
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X HOSE now who are philofophers, faid I, Glauco, and thofe who arc 
not, have, through a long compais of difcourfe, with difficulty difcovered 
themfelves what they feverally are. Becaufe, perhaps, it was not eafy, 
faidjie, in a fhort one. So it appears, faid I. But I ilill think they would 
have better difcovered themfelves, if it had been requifite to fpeak con- 
cerning this alone, and not to have difcuifed that multitude of other things, 
when we were to confider what difference there is between a juft life and 
an unjuft. What then, faid he, are we to treat of next ? What elfe, faid 
I, but of that which is next in order ? Since thofe are philofophers who 
are able to pafs into contadt with that which always fubfifts fimilarly ac- 
cording to the fame ' ; but thofe who are not able to accomplifh this, but 
who wander amidft many things, and fuch as are every way fhifting, are 
not philofophers ; which of thefe dught to be the. governors of the city ? 
Which way, faid he, (hall we determine in this, and determine reafon- 
ably ? Whichever of them, faid.' I, appear capable of prefcrving the 
laws and inflitutions of cities, thek are to be made guardians. Right, 
faid he. This now, faid I, is certainly plain ; whether a blind or quick- 
fighted guardian be proper for guarding any thing. Why is it not 
plain ? faid he. Whether then do thofe appear to you to differ from 
the blind, who are in reality deprived of the knowledge of each 
particular being, and have neither a clear paradigm in their foul, 
nor are able, as painters looking up to the trueft: paradigm, and always 
referring themfelves thither, and contemplating it in the moft accurate 
manner poffible, to eftablifh here too in like manner juft maxims of the 
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beautiful, and juft, and good, if there be occafion to eflablifh them, and to 
guard and preferve fuch as are already eftabliflied ? No, by Jupiter, faid 
he. They do not differ much. Shall we then appoint thofe to be guar- 
dians, or thofe who know each being, and who in experience are nothing 
behind thofe others, nor inferior to them in any other part of virtue ? It 
were abfurd, faid he, to choofe others, at leaft if thefe are not deficient in 
other things ; for in this, which is almoft the greateft, they excel. Shall 
we not then fpeak to this point, — In what manner the fame perfons fhali 
be able to have both the one and the other of thofe things ? By all means. 
It is then firil: of all neceflary, as we obferved in the beginning of this dif- 
courfe, thoroughly to underftand their genius ; and I think if we (iifficiently 
agree refpefting it, we fhall likewife agree that the fame perfons be able 
to poflefs both thefe things, and that no others but thefe ought to be the 
governors of cities. How fo ? Let this now be agreed among us con- 
cerning the philofophic geniuses, that they are always defirous of fuch 
learning as may difcover to them that eflence which always is, and is not 
changed by generation or corruption. Let it be agreed. And likewife, 
laid I, that they are defirous of the whole of fuch learning, and that they 
will not willingly omit any part of it, neither fmall nor great, more 
honourable or more difhonourable, as we formerly obferved concerning 
the ambitious, and concerning lovers. You fay right, faid he. Confider 
then, in the next place, if, befides what we have mentioned, it be necefTary 
that this alfo fliould fubfift in the genius of thofe who are to be fuch as we 
have dcfcribed. What ? That they be void of falfehood, nor willingly 
at any time receive a lie ; but hate it, and love the truth. It is likely, 
faid he. It is not only likely, my friend, but is perfed:ly necefTary, that 
one who is naturally in love with any thing fhould love every thing allied 
and belonging to the objeds of his affection. Right, faid he. Can you 
then find any thing more allied to wifdom than truth? How can we? faid 
he. Is it poffible then that the fame genius can be philofophic, and at 
the fame time a lover of falfehood ? By no means. He then who is in 
reality a lover of learning, ought immediately from his infancy to be in 
the greatefl meafure defirous of all truth. By all means. But we know 
Ibmehow, that whoever has his deiires vehemently verging to one thing, 
has them upon this very account weaker as to other things, as a current 
VOL. I. 2 T diverted 
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'diverted from its channel. Why are they not ? But whofoever hath hi* 
defires running out after learning, and every thing of this kind, would.be 
converfant, 1 think, about the pleafure of the foul itfelf, and would for^ 
fake thofe pleafures which arife from the body, provided he be not a coun*- 
terfeit, but fome real philofopher. This foUows by a mighty neceffity. 
And fuch an one is moderate, ai>d by no means a lover of money. For 
the reafons why money is with fo much trouble anxioufly fought after, 
have weight with any other than fuch an one to make him felicitous-. 
Certainly. And furely fomehow you mufl: likewife confide r this when 
you are to judge what is a philofophic genius, and what is not. What I 
That it do not without your knowledge partake of an illiberal turn : for 
pufillanimity is moft oppofite to a foul which is always to purfue earneftly 
the whole and every thing of that which is divine and human. Mofl: 
true, faid he. Do you then fuppofe that he who poiTefles magnificent 
conceptions in his dianoetic part, and a contemplation of the whole of 
time, and the whole of being, can po/Iibly confider human life as a thing 
of great confcquencei It is impoflible, faid he. Such an one then will 
not account death any thing terrible. Leaft of all. A cowardly and 
illiberal genius, then, will not, it feems, readily participate of true philofb- 
phy. It does not appear to me that it will. What now, can. the moderate 
man, and one who is not a lover of money, nor iUiberal, nor arrogantj 
nor cowardly, ever pofTibly be an ill co-partner, or unjuft ? It is im« 
poflible. And you will likewife confider this, when you are viewing 
from its infancy what is the philofophic foul, and what is not, whether it 
be juft and mild, or u^ifocial and favage. By all means. Neither indeed^ 
as I think, will you omit this. What ? Whether it learn with facility ot 
difficulty. Or da you expe6t that ever any one will love any thing fuf- 
ficiently, in performing which he performs with uneafinefs and with 
difficulty, making fmall progrefs ? It caimot be. But what if he can re- 
tain nothing of what he learns, being quite forgetful, is it poflible fot 
him not to be void of fcience ? How is it poflible? And when he labours 
improfitably, do you not imagine he will be obliged at lafl to hate both 
himfelf and fuch praiStice ? Why mufl he not ? We fhall never then 
reckon a forgetful foul among thofe who are thoroughly philofophic, but 
^c fliall req^uire it to be of a good memory. By all means. But never 
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fliall we fay this at lead, that an iinmufical and indecent genius leads any- 
where elfe but towards intemperance. Where elfe ? But whether do you 
reckon truth allied to intemperance or to temperance ? To temperance. 
Let us require then among other things a dianoetic part naturally tem- 
perate and graceful, as a proper guide towards fpontaneoufly attaining the 
idea of each particular being. Why not ? What now ? Do we not 
in fome meafure feem to you to have difcufled the neceflary qualifications, 
and fuch as are confequent to each other, in a foul which is to apprehend 
being fufficiently, and in perfection ? The moft neceflary, faid he. Is it 
poffible then for you in any meafare to blame fuch a ftudy as this, which 
a man can never be able fufficiently to apply to, unlefs he be naturally 
poflefled of a good memory, learn with facility, be magnificent, graceful, 
and the friend and ally of truth, juftice, fortitude and temperance ? Not 
even Momus himfelf, faid he, could find fault with fuch a fludy. But, 
faid I, will it not be to thefe alone, when they are perfeded by education 
and age, that you will entruft the city ? Here Adimantus faid. Indeed, 
Socrates, no one is able to contradi6l you as to thefe things ; but all who 
hear you at any time advancing what you do at prefent, are fomehow af- 
£e61ed in this manner. Being led off a little by your reafoning on each 
queftion, through their inexperience in this method of queftion and anfwer, 
when all thefe littles are colledied together, at the clofe of your reafon- 
ings, they reckon that the miftake appears confiderable, and the contrary 
of their firfl: conceflions ; and like thofe who play at talus with fuch as are 
dexterous, but are themfelves unfkilful, they are in the end fliut up, and 
can do no more ; fo your hearers have nothing to fay, being fhut up by this 
other kind of game, not with pieces, but with your reafonings. Though 
the truth at leafl: is not by this any way advanced : I fiiy this with refer- 
ence to the prefent inquiry ; for one may tell you that he has nothing 
to oppofe to each of your queftions by way of argument, but that in fadt 
he fees that all thofe who plunge into philofophy, applying to it not with 
this view, that being early inflruded they may be liberated from it when 
in their prime, but that they may continue in it much longer, become 
the mod of them quite awkward, not to fay altogether depraved ; and 
thofe of them who appear the mofl worthy, do yet fuffer thus much 
from this fludy you fo much commend, that they become ufelefs to the 
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public. When I had heard this, Do you imagine then, faid I, that fuch as 
fay thefe things are telling a falfchood ? I do not knov/, laid he, but 
would gladly hear your opinion. You would then hear that they appear 
to tnc to fay true. How then, replied he, is it right to fay that the 
miferies of cities fhall never have an end till they be governed by philo- 
fophers, whom we are nowacknowledging to be ufelefs to them ? You alk 
a queftion, laid I, which needs an anfwer through an image. And you, 
faid I, are not wont, I think, to fpeak through images. Be it fo, faid L 
You jell now, when you have brought me on a fubjed which is fo dif- 
ficult to be explained. But attend to the image, that you may fee 
further with what difficulty I afllmilate ; for the fufferings of the mofl 
worthy philofophers in the management of public affairs are fo grievous, that 
there is not any one other fuffering fo fevere : but in making our fimile, 
and in apologizing for them, we muft colled from many particulars, in 
the fame manner' as painters mix the figures of two different animals 
together, and paint a creature which is both goat and ftag in one, and 
others of this kind. Conceive now that fuch an one as this is the pilot of 
a fleet, or of a fingle fhip, one who exceeds all in the (hip, both in bulk 
and in ftrength, but is fomewhat deaf, and fees in like manner but a fhort 
way, and whofe (kill in fea affairs is much of the fame kind. Conceive 
likewife that the (ailors are all in fedition among themfelves, contending 
for the pilot(hip, each imagining he ought to be pilot, though he never 
learned the art, nor is able to (how who was his mafter, nor at what 
time he learned it. That befides this, all of them fay that the art itfelf 
cannot be taught, and are ready to cut in pieces any one who fays that it 
can. Imagine further, that they continually furround the pilot himfelf, 
begging, and doing every thing that he may put the helm into their 
hands ; and that even fometimes when they are not fo fuccefsful in per- 
fuading him as others are, they either kill thefe others, or throw them 
overboard ; and after they have by mandragora, or wine, or fome other 
thing, rendered the noble pilot incapable, they manage the (hip with the 
aiiiflance of the crew, and whilft they drink and feait in this manner, 
they (ail as it may be expeded of fuch people. And befides thefe things, 
if any one be dexterous in aflTifting them to get the government into their 
GKVn hands, and in fetting a(ide the pilot, either by perfuafion or force, 
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they commend fuch an one, calling him failor and pilot, and intelligent 
in navigation ; but they contemn as ufelefs every one who is not of this 
kind, whilft they never in the Jeaft think that the true pilot mufl ne- 
ccfTarily pay attention to the year, the feafons, the heavens, and ilars, 
and winds, and every thing belonging to the art, if he intends to be a 
governor of a (hip in reality : but the art and practice of governing men, 
whether fome be willing or not, they think impoflible for a man to 
attain in conjunction with the art of navigation. Whilft affairs are in 
this fituation with regard to the fhips, do you not think that the true pilot 
will be called by the failors aboard of fhips fitted out in this manner, a 
ftar-gazer, infignificant, and unprofitable to them ? Undoubtedly, fard 
Adimantus. I think then, faid I, that you will not want any explana- 
tion of the image, to fee that it reprefents how they are affeded in 
cities towards true philofophers, but that you underfland what I fay. 
Perfedly, faid he. Firft of all then with refpe6l to this, if any one won- 
ders that philofophers are not honoured in cities, teach him our image, 
and endeavour to perfuade him that it would be much more wonderful 
if they were honoured. I will teach him fo, replied he. And further, 
that it is indeed true, what you now was obferving, that the beft of thofe 
who apply to philofophy are ufelefs to the bulk of mankind ; but how- 
ever, for this, bid them blame fuch as make no ufe of thefe philofophers, 
and not thefe philofophers themfelves. For it is not natural for the pilot 
to entreat the failors to allow him to govern them, nor for the wife to 
be reforting to the gates of the rich. But whoever pleafantly faid this was 
miftaken ; for this is truly the natural method, that whoever is lick, whether 
rich or poor, muft of neceflity go to the gates of the phyfician, and who- 
ever wants to be governed muft wait on him who is able to govern j 
for it is not natural that the governor who is really of any value fhould 
entreat the governed to fubjedt themfelves to his government. But you 
will not greatly err, when you compare our prefeut political governors 
to thofe failors we now mentioned, and thofe who are called by them in- 
fignificant and ftar-gazers to thofe who are truly pilots. Moft right, 
faid he. From hence then it would feem that the befl purfuit is not 
likely to be held in efteem among thofe who purfue ftudies of an op- 
pofite nature ; but by far the greatefl and moft violent accufation of phi- 
lofophy 
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lofophy is occafioned by means of thofc who profefs to finely it ; the mod 
of whom, you fay, your accufer of philofophy calls altogether depraved, 
and the very befi: of them of no advantage to the {late ; and I agreed that 
you fay the truth, did I not ? You did. And have we not fully ex- 
plained the caufe why the beft of them are of no advantage ? We have. 
Would you choofe then, that we fhould in the next place explain the 
reafon why the mofl of them mud: of neceffity be depraved, and that we 
endeavour to demonftrate, that of this, philofophy is by no means the 
caufe. Entirely fo. Let us attend then, and begin our reafoning, calling 
to mind what we formerly obferved concerning the natural genius which 
necefTarily belongs to the good and worthy. — And what was a leading part 
in it, if you remember, was truth, which he mufl: by all means wholly 
purfue, or elfe be a vain boafler, and never partake of true philofophy. 
It was fo faid. Is not this one part of his charader perfe6lly contrary to 
the prefent opinions of him ? It is very much fo, replied he. Will it 
not then be no fmall defence, if we be able to fliow that the true lover of 
karning is naturally made to afpire to the knowledge of real being, and 
not to refl in the many particular things which are the objeds of opinion, 
but goes on, and is not blunted, nor ceafes from his love of truth till he 
comes into conta6t with the nature of every thing which is, by that part 
of the foul whofe office it is to come into conta6l with a thing of this kind. 
But it is the ofHce of that part of the foul which is allied to real being ; 
to which when this true lover of learning approaches, and is mingled 
with it, having generated intellect and truth, he will then have true 
knowledge, and truly live and be nourifhed, and then he becomes liberated 
from the pains of parturition, but not before. This, faid he, will be a 
mofl: reafonable defence. What now, will it be the part of fuch an one 
to love falfehood, or, entirely the contrary, to hate it ? To hate it, faid 
he. But whilfl truth indeed leads the way, we can never, I think, fay 
that any band of evils follows in her train. How can we ? But, on the 
contrary, we may aver that fhe is followed by found and moderate man- 
ners, and fuch as are accompanied with temperance. Right, faid he. Why, 
now, need we go over 'again and range in order the whole qualities of 
the philofophic genius ? for you no doubt remember that there belong 
to men of this character fortitude, magnanimity, facility of learning, and 
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memory r and when you replied that every one would be obliged to agree 
to what we faid, we quitted that fubje£l, and turned to that which is the 
fubje(5l of difcourfe at prefent, on your faying that you obferved fonae of 
the philofophers were iniignificant, and many of them altogether depraved. 
And while we were examining into the caufe of that calumny, we are 
now come to this, whence it is that many of them are depraved. And on 
this account we have gone over again the genius of true philofophers, and 
have necefTarily defined what it is. It is fo, faid he. It is neceflary 
nov/, faid I, that we confider the corruptions of this genius, and in 
what manner it is deflroyed in the moft ; but one fmall particular 
efcapes us : who thofe are that they call not depraved, but ufe- 
kfs. And next, what thofe geniuses are which counterfeit the philo^ 
fophic nature, and pretend to its purfuit : and what is the nature of 
thofe fouls who afpire to a purfuit which does not belong to them, and is 
above their reach: for thefe, by their manifold errors, have every where,, 
and among all men, introduced this opinion of philofophy which you 
mention. What fort of corruptions, faid he, do you mean ? I fhall en* 
deavour to rehearfe them, faid I, if I be able. And this now, 1 think, 
every one will allow us, that fuch a genius, with all thofe qualifications 
we have enjoined one who is to be a perfedl philofopher, rarely arifes among 
men, and that there are but few of them : do not you think fo ? Entirely 
fb. And of thofe few, confider how many and how great are the caufesof 
corruption. What are they? That which is mo ft of all wonderful to 
hear, that each of thofe things we commended m the genius of a philo- 
fopher, corrupts the foul which polTeffes them, and withdraws it from phi- 
Pofophy ;. fortitude, I mean, and temperance, and all thofe other qualifica- 
tions which wc have difcufTed. That is ftrange to hear, faid he. And further 
ftill, faid I, befidcs thefe things, all thofe which are commonly called 
good, fuch as beauty, riches, ftrength of body, a powerful alliance in the 
city, and every thing akin to thefe, corrupt and withdraw it from philofo- 
phy ; for you have now a fpecimen of what T mean. I have, replied he; 
and would gladly underfland more accurately what you fay. Underftand 
then, faid I, the whole of it aright, and it will appear manifeft, and what 
we formerly faid will not feem to be abfurd. How then, faid he, do yoa 
bid mc a6t ? With refped to every kind of feed, or plant, faid I> . wbethei? 

off 
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of vegetables or animals, we know, that whatever does not meet with the 
proper nourifhment, nor feafon, nor place belonging to it, the more vigo- 
rous it is by nature, the more it is defedive in the excellencies of its kind; 
for evil is more contrary to good, than to that which is not good. Why 
is it not? It is then reafonable, I think, that the bcO: genius, when 
meeting with nourilhment foreign to it, (hall be more changed to what is 
evil, than a bad genius. It is. And fhall we not, Adimantus, faid I, in 
the fame manner, fay that fouls naturally the beft, when they meet with 
bad education, become remarkably depraved ? Or do you think that great 
iniquity, and the extremeft wickednefs, arife from a weak genius, and not 
from a vigorous one ruined in its education ; but that an imbecil genius 
will never be the caufe either of mighty good or evil ? I do not think it 
will, faid he, but the cafe is as you fay. If then this philofophic genius, 
which we have eftablilhed, meet with fuitable inftrudtion, it will, I think, 
neceffarily grow up, and attain to every virtue ; but if, when fown in an 
improper foil, it grow up and be nourifhed accordingly, it will on the 
other hand become perfedly the reverfe, unlefs fome one of the Gods 
afford it affiflance. Or do you think, with the multitude, that certain 
of tjie youth are corrupted by the fophif^s, and that the corrupters are 
certain private fophifls, which is worthy of our notice ? Or think you 
rather, that the perfbns who fay thefe things are themfelves the greatefl 
fophifls, conveying their inflrudlion in the moft powerful manner, and 
rendering young and old, men and women, fuch as they wifli to be ? 
When do they effe6l this ? replied he. When many of them, faid I, are 
fet down, crowded together in an affembly, in their courts of juilice, the 
theatre, or the camp, or any other public meeting of the people, with 
much tumult they blame fome of the fpeeches and a6lions, and commend 
others, roaring and vociferating the one and the other beyond meafure. 
And befides this, the rocks and the place where they are refounding, the 
tumult is redoubled, whilfl they thus blame and applaud. In fuch a 
fituation now, what kind of heart, as we fay, do you think the youth are 
to have ? Or what private inflrudion can make him withfland, fo as not 
to be -perfedly overwhelmed by fuch blame or applaufe, and, giving way, 
be borne along the flream wherever it carries him, and fay that things are 
beautiful and bafe, according as thefe people fay, and purfue the things 
4 the) 
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they purfue, and become of the very fame kind himfelf ? This, faid he, 
mull by an abundant neceffity happen, Socrates. But, faid I, we have 
not yet mentioned, what mufl: of the greateH: necc/rity be the cale. Wliat 
is that ? faid he. That which thefe inftrudors and fophills fuperadd by 
a6lion, not being able to perfuade by fpcech : or, do you not know, that 
they punilli with difgraces, and fines, and deaths, the man whom they 
cannot perfuade ? I know that, faid he, extremely well. What other 
fophift then, or what private reafonings do you think capable, drawing 
oppofite to thefe, to overpower them ? I know none, faid he. But is it 
not befiJes, faid I, great folly even to attempt it ? For there neither is, 
nor was, nor ever can be, a ditFerent method of attaining virtue, befides 
this education by thefe fophifts. I mean a human method, my friend; for 
a divine one, according to the proverb, I keep out of the queftion : for 
you muft know well, with refpedt to whatever temper is preferved, and 
becomes fuch as it ought to be in fuch a conftitution of politics, that you 
will not fay amifs when you fay that it is preferved by a divine deftiny. 
Nor am I, faid he, of a different opinion. But further now, befides thefe 
things, faid I, you mufl: likewife be of this opinion. Of what ? That 
each of thefe private hirelings, which thefe men call fophifts, and deem 
the rivals of their art, teach no other things but thofe dogmas of the vul- 
gar, which they approve when they are aflembled together, and call it 
wifdom. Jufl: as if a man had learned what were the wrathful emotions 
anddefiresof a great and ftrong animal he were nourifliing, how it muft 
be approached, how touched, and when it is moft fierce or mofl: mild ; 
and from what caufes, and the founds which on thefe feveral occafions it 
was wont to utter, and at what founds uttered by another, the animal is 
rendered both mild and favage ; and, having learned all thefe things by 
aflbciating with the animal for a long time, fhould call this wifclom ; and, 
as if he had cflablifhed an art, fhould apply himfelf to the teaching it ; 
whilll yet, with reference to thefe dogmas and defires, he knows not in 
reality what is beautiful, or bafe, or good, or ill, or jufl, or unjufl, but 
fhould pronounce all thefe according to the opinions of the great animal, 
calling thofe things good in which it delighted, and that evil with which 
it was vexed, and fhould have no other meafure as to thefe thln^^-s. Let 
us likewife fuppofe that he calls thofe things which arc ucccfTarv, beauti- 
voL. T. 2 V ful 
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ful and juft, but that he hath never difcovered himfelf, nor is able to fhow 
^o another^ the nature of the neceiO^ry and the good, how ntiuch they really 
differ from each other. Whilft he is fuch an one, does he not, by Jupiter, 
appear to you an abfurd teacher ? To rae he appears fo, faid he. And froni 
this man, think; you, does he. any way differ, who deems it wifdom to have 
underftood the auger and the pleafures of the multitude, and of affembliea 
of all kinds of men, whether with relation to painting, mufic, or poli- 
tics ? For, if any one converfes with thefe, and fhows them either a poem, 
or any other produdlion of art, or piece of adwiiniftration refpe61ing the 
(?ity, and makes the multitude the judges of it, he id under what is calle4 
a Diomediiean ' neceflity, which is above all other neceffities, of doing 
whatever they commend. But to fliow that thefe things are in reahtyj 
good a^id beautiful, have you at ai>y time heard any of tliem advance a 
reafon that was not quite ridiculous ? Nor do I think, faid he, I ever 
fhall. Whilft yoU attend then to all thefe things, bear this in mijid) thai? 
the multitude never will admit or reckon tjiat there is the one beautiful 
itfelf, and not many beautifuls, one thing itfelf which has a Jingle fub-- 
Jifienccy and not many fuch things. They will be th^ laft to dp fo, replied 
he. It is impoflible then for the multitude to be ^hilofophers. Impoffi- 
ble. And thofe who philofophize muft of neceflity be reproached by 
them. Oi neceffity. And likewife by thofe private perfons, who, in 
converfing with the multitude, defire to pleafe them. It is plain. From, 
this ftatc of things, now, what fafety do you fee for the philofophic genius 
tp continue in it3 purfuit, and arrive at perfedion ? And confider from 

' A Diomedaean ncccfiity is a proverbial expreflion applied to thofe who do any thing from 
neceflity; and originated from the following hiftory : Diomed and Ulyfles, having ftolen the 
Palladium from Ilium, returned by night to their fhips. But Uiyfles, being ambitious that th« 
glory of the deed might be given to him alone, endeavoured to flay Diomed, who walked be- 
fore him with the Palladium. Piomed, however, by the light of the moon, behofding the 
(hadow of the fword raifed over hiro, caught hold of Ulyfles, bound his hands, ordered him 
to walk before him, and, ftriking him on the back with the broad part of his fword, arrived 
among the Greeks. This note is extracted from the Greek Scholia on Plato, collected from 
many manufcripts by Ruhnkenius, and publiflicd at Lyons i8oo. As this work is butjuft 
come to my hands, 1 could not avail myfelf of it before j but I fliall endeavour to fupply this 
deficiency in the additional notes at the end of this volume, and (hall feleA what appears to me? 
to be mod important, as notes to this and the fubfequent books and dialogues. Unfortunately, 
thcfc Scholia arc moftly grammatical. 

what 
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what was formerly faid, for we have allowed thit facility in learning, 
memory, fortitude, and magnanimity belong to this genius. We have. 
And (hall not fuch an one, of all men, immediately be the firft in ev^ry 
thing, efpecially if he has a body naturally adapted to the foul ? Why 
fhall he not ? faid he. Atid when he becx)mes more advanced in age, 
his kindred and citizens, I think, will incline to employ him in their af- 
fairs. Why will thfey hbt ? And making ftii)plications to him, and paying 
hiih homage, they will fubmit to hihi, and anticipate and flatter beTord- 
hand his growing power. Thus, faid he, it ufually happens. What hoW, 
faid I, do you think fuch an one will do, in fiich a cife, efpecially if he 
happen to belong to a great city, atnd be rich, and 6f a noble defcefit, aniJ 
withal beautiful and of a large ftature ? Will he not be filled with ^ktra?- 
vagant hopes, deeming himfelf capable of mahaging both the affairs of Greeks 
and Barbarians, and on thefe accounts carry himfelf loftily, without any foi- 
lid judgment, full of oftentation and vain conceit ? Extremely fb, replied htj. 
If one fhould gently approach a rrian of this difpoiitibn, and tell hirii thfe 
truth, that he has no judgment, yet needs it ; but that it is not to be atqiiirfed 
but by one who fubjeds himfelf to this acquifition, do you think that, with all 
these evils about him, he would* be ready to hearkeh ? Far from it, fkid 
he. If now, faid I, through a good natural temper, and ail innate dif- 
poiition to reafon, any one (hould fomehow be made fenfible, and be betit 
and drawn towards philofophy, what do we imagine thofe others will do, 
when they reckon they fhall lofe his company, and the benefit which they 
received from him ? Will they not by every a61ion, and every fpeech, fay 
and do every thing to the man not to fuffer himfelf to be perfuaded; and 
to his advifer, to render him incapable by mfnaring him in private, and 
bringing him to pubhc trial ? This, faid he, m\ifl of neceflity happen^ 
Is it likely now fuch an one will philofophize ? Not altogether. You fee 
then, faid I, that we were not wrong when we faid that even the very 
parts of the philofophic genius, when they meet with bad education, are 
in fbme meafure the caufe of a falling off from this purfult, as well as 
thofe vulgarly reputed goods, riches, and all furniture of this kind. We - 
Were not, replied he, but it was rightly faid. Such then, faid I, admirable 
friend! is the ruin, fiich and fo great the corruption- of the befl: ge- 
nius for the noblefl purfuit, and which befides but rarely happens, as \v<d 
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obferved ; and from among fuch as thefe are the men who do the grcatefl. 
mifchicfs to cities, and to private perfons, and likewife they who do the 
greatell: good, fuch as happen to be drawn to this fide. But a little genius 
never did any thing remarkable to any one, neither to a private perfon nor 
to a city. Moft true, faid he. Thefe indeed, then, whofe bufuiefs it chiefly 
was to apply to philofophy, having thus fallen off, leaving her defolate and 
imperfe6l, lead themfelves a life neither becoming nor genuine ; whilft 
other unworthy perfons, intruding themfelves on philofophy, abandoned 
in a manner by her kindred, have difgraced her, and loaded her with re- 
proaches, fuch as thefe you fay her reproachers reproach her with: viz. 
that of thofe who converfe with her, fome are of no value, and moft of 
them worthy of the greateft punifhments. Thefe things, rephed he, are 
commonly faid. And with reafon, replied I, they are faid. For other 
contemptible men feeing the field unoccupied, and that the pofTefTion of it is 
attended with dignities and honourable names, like perfons who make their 
efcapc from prifons to temples, thefe likewife gladly leap from their handi- 
crafts to philofophy; I mean fuch of them as are of the greateft addrefs in 
their own little art. For, even in this fituation of philofophy, her remain- 
ing dignity, in comparifon with all the o|her arts, ftill furpafles in magni- 
ficence; of which dignity many are defirous, who by natural difpofition 
are unfit for it, and whofe bodies are not only deformed by their arts and 
handicrafts, but whofe fouls alfo are in like manner confufed, and crufhed 
. by their fervile works. Muft it not of necefTity be fo ? Undoubtedly, 
faid he. Does it then appear to you, faid 1, that they are any way dif- 
ferent in appearance from a blackfmith, who has made a little money, bald 
and puny, recently liberated from chains, and wafhed in the bath, with a 
new robe on him, juft decked out as a bridegroom, prefuming to marry 
the daughter of his mafter, encouraged by the poverty and forlorn cir- 
cumftances with which he lees him oppreflbd? There is, faid he, no great 
difference. What fort of a race muft fuch as thefe produce ? Muft it not 
be baftardly and abjed; ? By an abundant neccflity. But what now ? 
When men who arc unworthy of inftru61ion apply to it, and are conver- 
lant in it, in an unworthy manner, what kind of fentiments and opinions 
fliall we fay are produced ? Muft they not be fuch as ought properly to be 
termed fophifms, and which poffefs nothing genuine, or worthy of true pru- 
dence ^ 
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dence? By all means fo, replied he. Avery fmall number now, faid I, 
Adimantus, remains of thofe who worthily are converfant in philofophy, 
who happen either to be detained fomehow in banilhment, and whofe ge- 
nerous and well cultivated difpofition perfifts in the ftudy of philofophy, 
being removed from every thing which tends to corrupt it ; or elfe when, 
in a fmall city, a mighty foul arifes, who defpifing the honours of the 
ftate entirely negleds them, and likewife with juftice defpifuig any fmall 
thing arifuig from the other arts, his well-born foul returns to philofophy. 
Thefe the bridle of our friend Theagis will be fufficient to reftrain ; for 
all other things confpire to withdraw Theagis from philofophy, but the 
care of his health excluding him from politics makes him attentive to 
that alone. For as to my genius, it is not worth while to mention the 
dasmoniacal fign ; for certainly it has happened heretofore to but one other, 
or to none at all. And even of thefe few, fuch as are tafting, and have 
tafled, how fweet and blelTed the acquifition of philofophy is, and have 
withal fufficiently feen the madnefs of the multitude, and how none of 
them, as I may fay, efFeds any thing falutary in the affairs of cities, and 
that there is no ally with whom a man might go to the affiftance of the 
juft and be fafe ; but that he is like one falling among wild beafts, being 
neither willing to join them in injuftice, nor able, as he is but one, to 
oppofe the whole favage crew; but, before he can benefit the city or his 
friends, is deftroyed, and is unprofitable both to himfelf and others : rea- 
foning on all thefe things, lying quiet, and attending to his own affairs, as 
in a tempefl:, when the dufl is driven, and the fea agitated by winds, 
{landing under a wall, beholding others overwhelmed in iniquity, he is 
fatisfied if he fhall himfelf anyhow pafs his life here pure from injuflice 
and unholy deeds, and make his exit hewce in good hopes cheerful and 
benignant. And he fliall make his exit, faid he, after having done non« 
of the fmallefl matters. Nor the greatefl neither, faid I, whilll he has 
not met with a republic that is fuitable to him ; for, in a fuitable one, he 
fhall both make a greater proficiency himfelf, and fhall preferve the affairs 
of private perfons as well as of the public. It appears then, to me, that 
we have now fufficiently told whence it happens that philofophy is accufed, 
and that it is fo unjuflly, unlefs you have fomething elfe to offer. But, 
faid he, I fay nothing further about this point. But which of the prefent 
republics do you fay is adapted to philofophy I Not one indeed, laid I ; but 
2 this 
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this is what I complain of, that there is no conftitution of a city at prefent 
woithy of the philofophic genius, which is therefore turned and altered, as 
a foreign feed fown in an improper foil, which degenerates to what is 
ufually produced in that foil. After the fame manner this race, as it has 
not at prefent its proper power, degenerates to a foreign fpecies : but fhouid 
it meet with the beft republic, as it is the beft in itfelf, then (hall it indeed 
difcover that it is really divine, and that all befides are human, both as to 
their genius and their purfuits. But now you ieem plainly to be going to 
alk which is this republic. You are miftaken, faid he ; for this I was not 
ffoinor to afk: but whether it was this which we have defcribed in ellablifli- 
ing our city, or another. As to other things, faid I, it is this one, and this 
very thing was then mentioned, that there muft always be in the city fome- 
thing which fhall have the fame regard for the republic which you the 
legiflator have when you eftablifh the laws. It was mentioned, faid he. 
But it was not, {kid I, made fufficiently plain, through fears which pr&. 
occupied you, when you fignified that the illuftration of the thing would be 
both tedious and difficult ; and it is not indeed altogether eafy to difcufs 
what remains. What is that ? In what manner a city ihall attempt phi- 
lofophy and not be deftroyed ; for all grand things are dangerous, and, as the 
faying is, fine things are truly difficult. But however, faid he, let our dif- 
quifition be completed in making this evident. Want of inclination, faid 
I, fhall not hinder, though want of ability may. And being prefent, you 
ihall know my alacrity, and confider now how readily and adventuroufly 
I am going to fay,' that a city ought to attempt this fludy in a way oppofit'e 
to that at prefent. How ? At prefent, faid I, thofe who engage in it are 
flriplings, who immediately from their childhood, amidft their domeflic 
affairs and lucrative employmeflts, apply themfelves to the mofl abflrufe 
parts of philofophy, and then they depart mofl confummate philofophers, 
I call the mofl difficult part, that refpeding the art of reafoning. And in all 
after time, if, when they are invited by others who praclife this art, they are 
pleafed to become hearers, they think it a great condefcenfion, reckoning 
they ought to do it as a by-work : — but when they approach to old age, 
befides fome few, they are extinguifhed much more than the Heraclitean * 

» I^raclltus the Ephefian faid that the fun defcending to the weftern fea, and fetting In it, 
vzs extinguifhed ; and that afterwards, afcending above the earth, arriving at the eaft, it was 
i^gajn enkindled J and that this took place perpetually. See the Introduftion to the Timaeus. 
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fun, becaufe they are never again rekindled. But how fhonTd they ad ? 
faid he. Quite the reverfe. VVhilft they are lads and boys they fliould 
apply to juvenile inftruiflion and philofophy ', and, in taking proper care of 
their body, whllft it (hoots and grows to firmnefs, provide for philofophy a 
proper afliftant ; and then, as that age advances in which the foul- begrns 
to be perfeded, they ought vigoroufly to apply to her exercifes; and when 
ftrength decays, and is* no longer adapted for civil and military employments, 
they fhould then be difmifled, and live at pleafure, and, excepting a by-work, 
do nothing elfe but philofophize, if they^propofe to live happy, and, when they 
die, to poflefs in the other world a defliny adapted to the life they have led in 
this. How truly, faid he, Socrates, do you feem to me to fpeak witb 
zeal ! Yet,, I think, the greater part of your hearers will ftill more zeal- 
oufly oppofe you, and by no means be perfuaded, and that Thrafymachus- 
will be the firft of them. Do not divide, faid I, Thrafymachus and me, 
who are now become friends ; nor were we enemies heretofore. For we 
fhall no way defift from our attempts, till we either perfuade both him aa(^ 
the reft, or make fome advances towards that life at which when they arriva 
they fhall again meet with luch difcourfes as thefe. You have fpokcn, faid 
he, but a (hort time. None at all, faid I, with refped at leafl to the whole 
of time : but that the multitude are not perfuaded by what is faid, is not 
wonderful ; for they have never at any time feen exifting what has no^ been- 
mentioned, but rather fuch difcourfes as have been induftrioufly compofed, 
and have not fallen in fpontaneoufly * as thefe do at prefenU But as for 
the man who has arrived at the model of virtue, and is rendered fimilar 
to It in the moft perfed manner poflible both in word and in deed, they 
have never at any time feen fuch a man, neither one nor more of the kind. 
Gr do you think the^ have ? By no means. Neither yet, O blefTed man ! 
have they fufficiently attended to beautiful and liberal reafonings, fo as 
ardently to invefligate the truth, by every method, for the fake of know- 

' Socrates by philofophy here means the mathematics ; and agreeably to this Plotiniis alfo- 
fays, that youth (hould be taught the mathematical difciplincs, in order to become accuftomed 
to an incorporeal nature. 

* This is faid ironically. For truth comes fpontaneoufly j fi nee the foul does not ircfemblc 
an unwritten, but an ever-written tablet; herfelf, as Proclus well obfcrves, infcribiog the cha- 
ra^ers in herfelf, of which (he derlvea an eternal plenitude from intelle^. 
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ing it, faluting only at a diflance fuch intricate and contentions debates, as 
tend to nothing elfe but to opinion and ftrife, both in their courts of 
juftice and in their private meetings. The cafe is juft fo, rephcd he. 
On thefe accounts then, faid I, and forefeeing thefe things, we were for-* 
merly afraid. However, being compelled by the truth, we did afTert, that 
neither city nor republic, nor even a man in the fame way, would ever 
become perfecl, till fome neceflity of fortune oblige tfiefc few philofophers, 
who are at prefent called not depraved, but ufelefs, to take the govern- 
ment of the city whether they will or not, and compel the city to be 
obedient to them ; or till the fons of thofe who are now in the offices of 
power and magiftracies, or they themfclvcs, by fome divine infpiration, be 
poffefled with a genuine love of genuine philofophy : and I aver that no 
one has reafon to think that either of tliefe, or both, are impoffible ; for 
thus might we juftly be laughed at, as faying things which are other- 
wife only fimilar to wifhes. Is it not fo ? It is. If then, in the infinite 
feries of pad: ages, the greatell: neceflity has obliged men that have 
arrived at the fummit of philofophy to take the government of a ftate, or 
fuch men now govern in fome barbarous region, remote from our obfer- 
vation, or fhall hereafter, we are ready in that cafe to contend in our reafon- 
ing, that this republic we have defcribed has exifted and fubfifts, and fhall 
arife at lead when this our mufe fhall obtain the government of the flate : 
for this is neither impoffible to happen, nor do we fpeak of impoffibilities, 
though we ourfclves confefs that they are difficult. I am likewife, faid he, 
of the fame opinion. But you will fay, replied I, that the multitude do 
not think fo too. It is likely, faid he. O bleffed man ! faid I, do not 
thus altogether accufe the multitude ; but, whatever opinion they may have, 
without upbraiding them, but rather encouraging them, and removing the 
reproach thrown on philofophy, point out to them the perfons you call 
philofophers, and define diflinftly, as at prefent, both their genius and their 
purfuits, that they may not think you fpeak of fuch as they call philofo- 
phers ; or, if they mean the fame men, you will tell them they have con- 
ceived a different opinion of the men from what you have, and give very 
ditferent anfwcrs about them from yours. Or, do you think that one man 
can be enraged at another, who is not in a paflion ? or, that a man fliall envy 
the envious, who is himfelf both void of envy, and is of a mild dif- 
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pofition? — 1 will prevent you, and fay that I think there is in Tome few 
fuch a naturally bad temper, but not in the greater part of mankind. I 
likcwife, faid he, think fo. Are you not then of the fame opinion with me 
in this ? That thefc men are the caufe of the multitude being ill affeded 
towards philofophy, who openly revile what is no way becoming them, 
behaving in a fcoffing and diftafteful manner towards the multitude, always 
making difcourfes about particular men, and doing what is leaft of all 
becoming philofophy. Certainly, faid he. For fomehow, Adimantus, the 
man at leaft who really applies his dianoetic part to true benig, has not 
Jeifurc to look down to the little affairs of mankind, and, in fighting with 
them, to be filled with envy and ill nature ; but, beholding and con- 
templating fuch objeds as are orderly, and always fubfift in the fame 
manner, fuch as neither injure nor are injured by each other, but are in all 
refpeds beautiful, and according to reafon, thefe he imitates and refemblcs 
as far as pofTible ; or, do you think it poffible by any contrivance that a man 
fliould not imitate that, in converflng with which he is filled with admira- 
tion ? It is impoffible, replied he. The philofopher then who converfes 
with that which is decorous and divine, as far as is poflible for man, becomes 
himfelf decorous and divine. But calumny is powerful in every thing. 
It is entirely fo. If then, faid I, he be under any neceffity, not merely of 
forming himfelf alone, but likewife of endeavouring to introduce any 
thing he beholds there among mankind, in order to form their manners, 
both in private and in public life, would he prove, think you, a bad artift 
of temperance and of juftice, and of every focial virtue ? Not at all, faid 
he. But if now the multitude perceive that we fay the truth of fuch an 
one, will they be angry at philofophers, and diibelieve us when we fay, that 
the city can never other wife be happy unlefs it be drawn by thofe painters 
who follow a divine original ? They will not be angry, faid he, if they per- 
ceive fo : but what method of painting do you mean ? When they have 
obtained, faid I, the city and the manners of men as their canvafs, they 
would firfl make it pure ; which is not altogether an eaiy matter. But in 
this, you know, they differ from others, that they are unwilling to meddle 
either with a private man or city, or to prefcribe laws, till once they either 
receive thefe pure, or purify them themfelves. And rightly, (aid he. And 
after this, do not you think they will draw a iketch of the republic ? Why 
VOL. I, 2 X not ? 
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not ? Afterwards, I think, as they proceed in tlicir work, they will fre- 
quently look both ways, both to what is naturally jufi: and beautiful, 
and temperate and the like ; and likewife again to that which they 
can eftablifh among mankind, blending and compounding their human, 
form from different human charaders and purfuits, drawing from this- 
which Homer calls the divine likencfs, and the divine refemblance fub- 
fifting among men. Right, faid he» They will then, I think, flrike out 
one thing and infert another, till they have rendered human manners, as- 
far as is poffible, dear to the Gods. It will thus, faid he, be the moft 
beautiful pi6lure. Do we now then, faid I, any way perfuade thefe men^ 
who, you faid, were coming upon us in battle array, that fuch a painter 
of republics is the man we then recommended to them, and on whofe ac-. 
count they were enraged at us, that we committed cities to him, and will 
they now be more mild when they hear us mentioning it ? Certainly,, 
faid he, if they be' wife : for what is there now they can further queflion ? 
Will they fay that philofophers are not lovers of real being and of truth ?. 
That, faid he, were abfurd. Or that their genius, as we defcribed it, is- 
not allied to that which is befl: ? Nor this neither. What then ? Whilfl 
their genius is fuch as this, and meets with fuitable exercifes, fhall it not 
become perfedly good and philofophic, if any other be fo ? or, will you 
fay thofe will be more fo whom we fet afide ? Not at all. Will they 
flill then be enraged at us whvCn we fay that till the philofophic race have 
the government of the city, neither the miferies of the city nor of the. 
citizens fhall have an end, nor fhall this republic, which we fpeak of in the 
way of fable, arrive in reality at perfection ? Perhaps, faid he, they will 
be lefs enraged. Are you willing then, faid I, that we fay not of them 
they are lefs enraged at us, but that they are altogether appeafed, and per- 
fuaded, that if we make no more of them, they may at leafi confent by 
their bludiing ? By all means, faid he. Let them then, faid I, be per- 
fuaded of this. But is there any one who will call this into queflion, 
that thofe of the philofophic genius do not ufually fpring from kings and 
fovereigns ? Not one, faid he, would allege that. And though they 
were born with a philofophic genius, one may fay they are under a great 
neceffity of being corrupted ; for indeed that it is a difficult matter for 
thefe geniuses to be prcferved untainted, even we ourfelves agree. But 

that 
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that in the infinite feries of time, of the whole of the human race, there 
fhould never be fo much as a fingle one preferved pure and untainted, is 
there any who will contend ? How can there be any one ? But furely, 
faid I, a fingle one is fufficient, if he exifts, and has a city iubje61 to him, 
to accomplifh every thing now fo much difbelieved. He is fufficient, 
faid he. And when the governor, faid I, has eftabhfhed the laws and 
cuftoms we have recited, it is not at all impoffible that the citizens fhould 
be willing to obey him. Not at all. But is it wonderful or impoffible, 
that what appears to us fhould alfo appear to others ? I do not think it, 
faid he. And that thefe things are befl, if they be poffible, we have 
fufficiently, as I think, explained in the preceding part of our difcourfe. 
Sufficiently indeed. Now then it feems we are agreed about our legifl 
lation ; that the laws we mention are the bed, if they could exift ; but 
that it is difficult to eflablifh thei*, not, however, impoffible. We arc 
agreed, faid he. After this has with difficulty been brought to a con- 
clufion, (hall we not in the next place confider what follows ? In what 
manner, and from what dilciplines and fludies, they fhall become the pre- 
fervers of our republic ? and in what periods of life they fliall each of 
them apply to the feveral branches of education ? We muH: indeed con- 
fider that, faid he. I a6led not wifely, faid I, when in the former part of 
our difcourfe I left untouched the difficulty attending the pofTeffion of 
women, and the propagation of the fpecies, and the eflabliffiing governors, 
knowing with what envy and difficulty they muft be introduced, or be 
carried no further than theory. For now we are under no le(s a neceffity 
of difcuffing thefe things at prefent. What relates to women and children 
is already finiffied ; and we muft now go over again, as from the begin- 
ning, what refers to governors. We faid, if you remember, that they 
•fhould appear to be lovers of the city, and be tried both by pleafures and 
hy pains, and appear to quit this dogma neither through toils nor fears, 
nor any other change ; and that he who was not able to do this was to 
be reje61ed; but he who came forth altogether pure, as gold tried in the 
fire, was to be appointed ruler, and to have honours and rewards paid 
him both alive and dead. Such were the things we faid whilfl our rea- 
foning pafTed over, and concealed itfelf, as afraid to roufe the prefent 
argument. You fay moil truly, faid he, for I remember it. For I was 

X X 2 averfc. 
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averfe, my friend, to fay, what I muft now venture to aflert ; but now 
we muft even dare to aflert this : that the moft complete guardians muft 
be made philofophers. Let this be agreed upon, rcpHed he. But conlider 
that you will probably have but few of them : for fuch a gemus as we faid 
they muft of neceffity have, is wont \mi feldom in all its parts to meet hi 
one man ; but its different parts generally fpring up in different perfons.. 
How do you fay ? replied he. That fuch as learn with facility, have a 
good memory, are fagacious and acute, and endued with whatever quali- 
fications are alUed to thefe, are not at the fame time ftrenuous and mag- 
nificent in their diauoetic part, fo as to live orderly, with quietnefs and 
ftability, but that fuch are carried by their aeutenefs wherever it happens,, 
and every thing that is ftable departs from them* You fay true, repHed 
he. With regard then to thefe firm habits of the mind, which are not ati 
all verfatile, and whkh one might rather employ as trufty, and which are 
difikult to be moved at dangers in war, are they not of the fame temper 
with reference to learning ? They move heavily, and with difficulty learn, 
as if they were benumbed, and are opprefled with fleep and yawning,, 
when they are obliged to labour at any thing of this kind. It is fo, replied 
he. But we faid that he muft partake of both thefe well and handfomely, 
or elfe he ought not to fhare in the moft accurate education, nor ma- 
gift racy, nor honours of the ftate. Right, faid he. Do not you think 
this will but rarely happen ? How ihould it not ? They muft be 
tried then both in the things we formerly mentioned,, in labours, in 
fears, and in pleafures ; and likewife in what we then paffed over, and are 
now mentioning ; we muft exercife them in various kinds of learning, 
whilft we confider whether their genius be capable of fuftaining the great- 
eft difciplines, or whether it fails, as thofe who fail in the other things. 
It is proper now, faid he, to confider this queftion at leaft in this manner. 
But what do you call the greateft difciplines ? You remernber in fome 
meafure, faid I, that when we had diftinguiflied the foul into three parts, 
we determined concerning juftice, temperance, fortitude, and wifdom, 
what each of them is. If I did not remember, faid he, it were juft I 
fhould not hear what remains. Do you likewile remember what was faid 
before that? What was it ? We fome where faid, that it was poffible to 
behold thefe in their moft beautiful forms, but that the journey would be 
A tedious 
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tedious which he mufl make, who would fee them confpicuoufl)- ; that 
it was pofTible, however, to approach towards them in the way of our de- 
monflratioiis above mentioned ; and you faid that thefe were fufficient ; 
fo what was then advanced came to be fpoken far (hort, in my own 
opinion, of accuracy ; but, if agreeably to you, you may fay fo. To me 
at leaft, faid he, they feemed to be difcufled. in meafure ; and the reft 
feemed to think fo too. But, friend, faid I, in fpeaking of things of this 
kind, fuch a meafure as leaves out any part whatever of the truth is 
not altogether in meafure. For nothing that is imperfect is the meafure 
of any thing. Though fome at times are of opinion, that things are 
fufficiently well when thus circumftanced, and that there is no neceffity 
for further inquiry. Very many, faid he, are thus affeded through in- 
dolence. But the guardian of the city and of the laws, faid I, has leaft 
of all need of that paffion. It appears fo, replied he. Such an one, then, 
my friend, faid I, muft make the more ample circuit, and labourno lefs in 
learning than in the exercifes : other wife, as we were now faying, he 
will never arrive at the perfedion of the greateft and moft fuitable learn- 
ing. But are not thefe, faid he, the. greateft ? Or is there yet any thing 
greater than juftice, and thofe virtues which we difcuffed ? There is 
fomething greater, laid I. And even of thefe we muft not contemplate 
only the rude defcription, but we muft not omit the higheft finifhing. Or 
is it not ridiculous in other things of fmall account to employ our 
whole labour, and ftrive to have them the moft accurate and perfedt, and 
not deem the higheft and moft important affairs worthy of our higheft 
attention, in order to render them the moft perfe6l ? The fentiment, faid 
he, is very juft. But, however, do you think, faid he, that any one will 
difmifs you without alking you, what indeed is this greateft difcipline, and 
about what is it converfant, when you call it fo ? Not at all, faid I, but 
do you yourfelf a(k me; for affuredly you have not feldom heard it, and 
at prefent you either do not attend, or you intend to occafion me trouble 
in raifing oppofition. This I rather think, fince you have often heard at leaft, 
that the idea of the good is the greateft difcipline : which idea when juf» 
tice and the other virtues employ, they become ufeful and advantageous. 
You now almoft know that this is what I mean to fay, and befides this, 
that we do not fufficiently know that idea, and that without this know- 
ledge, 
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■jedge, though we un^erftood every thhig elfe in the hlgheft degree, you 
know that it is of no advantage to us : in the fame manner as it would 
avail us nothing though we poffelTed any thing whatever without the pof- 
ielifion of the good : or do you think there is any greater profit in pot- 
feding all things without the pofleflion of the good, than in knowing all 
things without the knowledge of the good, knowing nothing at all that is 
beautiful and good ? By Jupiter, not I, faid he. But furely this too at 
leaft you know, that to the niultitude pleafure feenns to be the good ; and 
to the more elegant it feems to be prudence. And very ridiculoufly, faid 
he. How indeed can it be otherwife ? replied I, if, when they upbraid us 
that we know not vvhat is the good, they tell us that they know, and call 
it the prudence of what is good, as if we underftdod what they fay when 
they pronounce the word good. Moft true, faid he. But what ? thofe 
who define pleafure to be good, do they lefs err than the others ? or are not 
thefe too obliged to confefs that pleafures are evil ? Extremely fo. It 
happens then, I think, that they acknowledge the fame things are both 
good and evil, do they not ? Undoubtedly. Is it not evident, then, that 
there are great and manifold doubts about it ? Why are there not ? But 
what? is it not alfo evident, that with reference to things juft and beau- 
tiful, the multitude choofe the apparent, even though they be not really 
fo? yet they ad, and poflefs, and appear to poffefs them ; but the acquifi- 
tion of goods, that were only the apparent, never yet fatisfied any one ; 
but in this they feek what is real, and here every one defpifes what is only 
the apparent. Extremely fo, faid he. This then is that which every 
foul purfues, and for the fake of this it does every thing, prophefying that 
it is fomething, but being dubious, and unable to comprehend fuiEciently 
what it is, and to poffefs the fame ftable belief refpeding it as of other 
things; and thus are they unfuccefsful alfo in other things, if there be in 
them any profit. About a thing now of fuch a kind, and of fuch mighty 
confequence, fhall we fay that even thefe our befl- men in the city, and to 
whom we commit the management of every thing, fhall be thus in the 
dark ? As little at leaft as poflible, faid he. I think then, faid I, that 
whilft it is unknown in what manner the juft.and beautiful are good, they 
are not of any great value to a guardian to poffels, if it be likely he fhall 
know thefe, whilfl he is ignorant of this ; but I prophefy that no one will 

arrive 
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arrive at the knowledge of thefe before he fufficiently knows what the 
good is. You prophefy well, faid he. Shall not then our republic be 
completely adorned, if flich a guardian be placed over it as is fcientifically 
knowing in thefe things ? It mufl of neceffity, faid he. But with 
refped: to yourfelf, whether, Socrates, do you fay that the good is fcience, 
or pleafure, or Ibmething elfe befides thefe? You was ever, faid I, a 
worthy man, and manifeftly fhowed of old that you was not to be fatisfied 
with the opinions of others about thefe things. Nor does it appear to me 
juft, Socrates, faid he, that a man fliould be able to relate the dogmas of 
others, but not his own, after having fpent fo much time in inquiring 
about thefe particulars. But what, faid I, does it then appear to you jufi: 
for a man to fpeak of things of which he is ignorant, as if he knew them? 
By no means, faid he, as if he knew them ; yet however, according aS' 
he thinks, thofe things which he thinks he fhould be willing to tell us. 
But what,, faid I, have you not obferved of opinions void of icience how 
deformed they all are, and that the beft of them are blind ? Or do thole 
who without intelle61: form right opinion feem to you, in any refpe£t, to- 
differ from thofe who are blind, and at the fame time w^alk flraight on the 
road? In no refped^ faid he* Are you willing, then, that we fhould 
examine things deformed, blind, and crooked, having it in our power to 
hear from others ' what is clear and beautiful? Do not, by Jupiter, 
Socrates, faid Glauco, defift at the end ; for it will fuffice us, if in the 
fame way as you have fpoken of juftice and temperance, and thofe other 
virtues, you likewife difcourfe concerning the good. And I. too fhall be ' 
very well fatisfied, my friend, faid I ; but I am afraid I fhall not be able ; 
andy by appearing readily difpofed, . I fliall incur the ridicule of the un- 
mannerly. But, O bleffed man ! let us at prefent difmifs' this inquiry, 
w hat the good is ; (for it appears to me a greater thing than we can arrive 
at, according to our prefent impulfe,) but I am willing to tell you what the 
offspring of the good appears to be, and what mofl refembles it, if this be 
agreeable to you; and if iiot, 1 (hall difmifs it* But tell us, faid he; for 

* Viz. From the genera of beings more excellent than human-nature, fuchas daemons and heroe«. 

' Socrates fays this in confequencc of the inability of his auditors to underftarul the nature of 
the good : for, as it is well obferved in the Greek Scholia on this part of the Republic, through 
the inaptitude of fubordinate natures, fuch as are more excellent are unable to energize, tlofa 

you 
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you (hall afterwards explain to us what the father is. I could wi{h, faid I, 
both that I were able to give that explanation, and you to receive it, and 
not as now the offspring only. Receive now then this child and offspring 
of the good itfelf. Yet take care however that unwillingly I deceive you 
not, in any refpeft, giving an adulterate account of this offspring. We 
fliall take care, lai^ he, to the beft of our ability ; only tell us. I fhall tell, 
then, faid I, after we have thoroughly aflented, and 1 have reminded you 
of what was mentioned in our preceding di(courfe, and has, been frequently 
faid on other occafions. What is it ? faid he. That there are many things, 
faid I, beautiful, and many good, and each of thefe we fay is fo, and we 
diflinguifh them in our reafoning. We fay fo. But as to the beautiful 
itfelf, and the good itfelf, and in like manner concerning all thofe things 
which we then confidered as many, now again eflablifliing them according 
to one idea of each particular, as being one, we affign to each that appel- 
lation which belobgs to it ; and thefe indeed we fay are feen by the eye, 
but are not obje^s of intellei^ual perception ; but that the ideas arc per- 
ceived by the intelle<5V, but are not feen by the eye. Perfectly fo. By 
what part then of ourfelves do we fee things vifible ? By the fight, faid he. 
And is it not, faid I, by hearing, that we perceive what is heard ; and by 
th^ other fenfes, all the other obje<5ls of fenfe? Why not? But have you not 
obferved, faid I, with regard to the artificer of the fenfes, how he has 
formed the power of fight, and of being vifible, in the moil perfedt manner ? 
I have not entirely perceived it, replied he. But confider it in this manner. 
Is there any other fpecies, which hearing and found require, in order that 
the one may hear, and the other be heard, which third thing if it be not 
prefent, the one fhall not hear, and- the other not be heard ? There is 
nothing, (aid he. Imagine then, faid I, that neither do many others (that 
I may not fay none) require any fuch thing : or can you mention any one 
that does require it ? Not I, replied he. But with reference to the fenfe 
of feeing, and the objed of fight, do not you perceive that they require 
fomething ? How ? When there is fight in the eyes, and when he who 
has it attempts to ufe it, and when there is colour in the objeds before him, 
unlefs there concur fome third genus, naturally formed for the purpofe, 
you know that the fight will fee nothing, and the colours will be invifible. 
What is that you fpeak of? laid he. What you call light, faid I. You fay 

true, 
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true, replied he. This fpecies then is not defpicable ; and by no fmall idea 
are the fenfe of feeing, and the power of being feen, conneded together ; 
but by a bond the moll honourable of all bonds, if light be not diflionour- 
able. But it is far, faid he, from being difhonourable. Whom then of 
the Gods in heaven can you aflign as the caufe of this, that light makes our 
fight to fee, and vifible objects to be feen, in the beft manner ? The fame as 
you, faid he, and others do ; for it is evident that you mean the fun. Is 
not the fight then naturally formed in this manner with reference to this 
God ? How ? The fight is not the fun, nor is that the fun in which fight 
is ingenerated, which we call the eye. It is not. But yet I think that 
of all the organs of fenfe it is moll: folar-form. Very much fo. And the 
power which it pofTefles, does it not poffefs as difpenfed and flowing from 
hence ? Perfe6lly fo. Is not then the fun, which indeed is not light itfelf, 
yet as it is the caufe of it, feen by light itfelf? It is fo, faid he. Conceive 
then, faid I, that this is what I called the offspring of the goody which the 
^00^ generates, analogous to itfelf; and that what this is in the intelligible 
place, with refped; to Intelledl, and the objeds of intelled^, that the fun is 
in the vifible place with refped to light and vifible things. How is it ? laid 
he : explain to me yet further. You know that the eyes, faid I, when they 
are no longer dlre6ted towards objedls whofe colours are Ihone upon by the 
light of day, but by the fplendour of the night, grow dim, and appear 
almoft blind, as if they had in them no pure light. Jull fo, faid he. But 
when they turn to obje6ls which the fun illuminates, then 1 think they fee 
clearly, and in thofe very eyes there appears now to be light. There does. 
Underftand then, in the fame manner, with reference to the foul. When it 
firmly adheres to that which truth and real being enlighten, then it under- 
ftands and knows it, and appears to polTefs intelledt : but when it adheres 
to that which is blended with darknefs, which is generated, and which 
perilhes, it is then converfant with opinion, its vilion becomes blunted, it 
wanders from one opinion to another, and refembles one without in- 
tclled. It has fuch a refemblance. That therefore which imparts truth 
to what is known, and difpenfes the power to him who knows, you 
may call the idea of the good, being the caufe of Iclence and of truth, as 
being known through intelle(5h Aud as both thefe two, knowledge and 
truth, are fo beautiful, when you think that the good is fomething different, 
you I. 2 V and 
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and ftill more beautiifui than thefe, you fhall think aright. Science and 
truth here are as light and fight there, which we rightly judged to be 
folar-form, but that we were not to think they were the fun. So here 
it is right to judge, that both thefe partake of the form of the good\ 
but to fuppofe that either of ^ them is the goorf^ is not right, but the 
good itfelf is worthy of ftill greater honour. You fpeak, faid he, of an 
ineftimable beauty, (ince it affords fcience and truth, but is itfelf fiiperior 
to thefe hi beauty. And you never any where faid that it was pleafure. 
Predi6l better things, faid I, and in this manner rather confider its image 
yet further. How ? You will fay, I think, that the fun imparts to things 
which are feen, not only their vifibility, but likewife their generation, 
growth and nourishment, not being itfelf generation '. Why not? We 
may fay, therefore, that things which are known have not only this from 
the goody that they are known, but likewife that their being and efllnce 
are thence derived", whilfl the good itfelf is not eflence, but beyond elfeiice, 
tranfcending it both in dignity and in power*. Here Glauco, laugh- 
ing 

' When wc confider the generation of things illuminated by the fun, we fhall find that it is 
perfcftly unbegouen. ¥or, according to the Platonic philofophy, the fun alone of all things in 
the univerfe which are connected with a body is without generation, neither receiving an^^ 
acceflion nor diminution. But every thing elfe which it illuminates receives light from a different 
part of it, through the motion of the folar fphere about its proper centre, which at different 
times fends different rays in a circle to the celeftial and fublunary bodies. The fun however has 
generation and corruption fo far as it is illuminated, juft as the moon alfo receives augmen- 
tations and diminutions of light. So far therefore as the fun illuminates, it is unbegotten j and 
according to this it Is adimilated to the goody and not fo far as it is a body. See more concerning 
the fun in the Notes to the Cratylus. 

* The goody which is here celebrated by Socrates as that which reigns in the intelligible place, 
is neither the fame with that which fubfifts in our nature, (for we rank in an order far below 
intelligibles) nor with that form of things good, which is coordinate with the juft and the 
beautiful. For, forms being twofold, fome alone diftinguifhing the ejfemes of the things 
faihioned by form, but others xht\x perfeSfionsy the genus of effence, fame and different, and the 
form of animal, horfe and man, and every thing of this kind, give diftinftion to effence and 
fubje£lsi but the form of the goody the beautiful and the juft, and ia like manner the form 
of virtue, health, ftiength, and every thing of a fimilar nr/ure, are pcrfcdive of the beings to 
which they belong : and of fome, eflence Is the leader of every thing, but of others the good. 
For, as Plato fays, every thing muft neceffarily participate of effence-, and whatever preferves, 
gives perfection to, or defends any being muft be good. Hence, fince thefe two are leaders, 
the one of forms which give fubfiftcnce to things, and the other of fuch as arc the fources of 
1 their 
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ing ' very much, faid, By Apollo this is a divine tranfcendency indeed ! You 
yoLirfelf, replied I, arc the caufe, having obliged me to relate what appears 

to 

* The Greek Scholiaft on the laughter of Glauco obferves, "That this laughter Is through 
tranfcendency; for the good is uncomparable with refpe<fl to all things. Or this laughter may 
be confidered according to a mundane fignification ; for the junior and mundane Gods are ob- 
fcurely fignified by it ; fince every thing corporeal is a jeft when compared with intclligiblcs. 
Eut to jeft and laugh belong to youth. And 

Amidft them laughter unextinguifh'd rofe 

is faid concerning the mundane Gods. Glauco therefore being analogous to a mundane perfonf 
very properly fpeaks laughing. FfAo/af 3ia im uTrspSoXyiV aavyitfUTov yap rayaSov a7r>.a)i vrpos Travrat' 
«>Xft){ TO yeAoiuf, uToi tyMoa-jMUi' oi yap vtoi Kat tynoa-fjuoi Qioi jomo (lege rouru) atviTTorrai' VMyvioti 
yap TO crafMiTiKOV Trav roig vonroii TrapaQatX^ijLivov' to ii 7rai(eiv km yeT^av ruv vim oixnov km to, 

AffSfffTOi ^'ap evupTo yeAwf (jtauaptj-o-i Beoiri, 
irtpi ruv eyKOfffiioov eipvrai SfcuV o y* ouv y>.av)t<tiv ava^oyjn; tyKoa-fjuu Trpoyu'xa etxoru; yiXoiug Xeyu. 



their perfedion ; it is neceJary that one of thefe (hould be fubordinAte to the other ; I mean 
that ^;6^ ^W which is allotted a coordination among forms that arc the fources of perfe£lioit 
fhould be fubordinate to ejl-ncey which ranks among caufcs whence fubfiftencc originates, \£ the 
good is being and a certain being. For it is either the fame with or different from eflence^ 
which the tleatean gueft in the Sophifla (hows to be the genus of being. And if the good is the 
fame with eflence, an abfurdity muft enfue : for being and well-being are not the fame. But if 
the good is fomcthing different from effence, it muft neceffariiy participate of cffence, in con- 
fequence of that being the genus of all forms. But if genera are more anticnt than forms, the 
good which ranks among forms, and is pofterior to their genus, will not be the good which reigns 
over intelllgibles ; but this muft be afferted of that good under which this and every form is 
arranged which poffcffes being, and which is the leader of the other genera of being. When 
tlierefore Plato fays that the good xc'igns over intelligibles, he means that good which is fuperior 
to e/lencc. 

But to lead us up to this fupreme good, he appears to employ three orders of good as fo many 
Heps in this arduous afcent \ vi^. that which is imparticipablc and fuperefien.ial, tlut which is 
lnip:irtlcipablc and cffential, and that which is effential and participabl . Ot theL* the laft is 
fuch as our nature contains; the ^W which ranks among forms is clVential; and that which is 
beyond effence is fupcreffential. Or we may fay that the good which fubfifts in us may be con- 
fulercd as a habit, in confequence of its fubfifting in a fubje<Sl ; the next to this ranks as effence, 
and a pp.rt of effence, I mean the good which ranks among forms ; and the laft as that which is 
neither a habit nor a part. When therefore Socrates fays, " That to the multitude pleafurc 
feems to be the gccd, and to the more elegant it feems to be prudence,** he fignifiej! that good 
which is refiJent in our nature, and which, from its being an impreffion of the ineffable principle 
of things, may be called the fummit or flower of our efience. And w!:en he alfo fays that t!ic 
idea of th good is the gieateft clifcipline, which renders bo;h fuch things as are juft, and other 

2 T 2 thii^gs 
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to me 1 efpedling it. And by no means, faid he, Oop, if fomething does not 
hinder you, but again difculs the refcmblance relating to the fun, if you 

have 

things which employ it, ufcful and profitable, and that we do not fufhciently know it,— thefe 
aflertions accord with the good which is in us, with that which is in forms, and with that which 
is underftood to be before all things. For the idea of //je ^/^jc/ fignifies a participated form, a 
feparate intelligible, and that which has a feparate fubfiftence prior to iiuelligibles j (Ince the 
term Uea^ according to Plato, indicates that objed of defire which is eflabliflied prior to all 
things, viz. prior to all things belonging to a certain ferics. Thus, for inllance, i/je good in our 
nature is prior to every thing elfe pertaining to the foul j the good which ranks among forms is 
prior to every thing which is the fourcc of elTential pcrfeclion; and the good which reigns inf 
the intelligible world is prior to every feries, and to all things. 

Again, when Socrates fays, "Let us at prefent difmifs this inquiry what the good xsy for it 
appears to me a greater thing than we can arrive at according to our prefent impulfe," it may 
be inferred, that though he appears to fay fomething concerning the good from an image, and to 
unveil fomething pertaining to things occult, yet he does not unfold the whole truth concerning 
itj and this perhaps in confequence of Thrafymachus and Clitopho being prefent, and not 
thinking it fit to difclofe the moft myftical truths to fophids. Hence, on his afTerting after- 
wards that the good is fupereflential, he appeared to Glauco to fpcak ridiculoufly ; and in con- 
fequcncc of Glauco in vain attempting the vifion of that which is beyond all things, he again 
fays that he willingly omits many things, and alone unfolds the analogy refpe6ling the fun. 
But if his hearers had been adapted to fuch difcourfes, he would have difclofed to us many and 
truly theological particulars refpe£ling it; and fuch as he difclofes to us in the Parmenides 
concerning the one. 

As we have faid, therefore, Plato, transferring the inveftigation from the good which is in us, 
and concerning which thofe inquire who fay that it is prudence or pleafure, to the good itfelf, 
and beginning the image refpefting the fun, in the firft place, he exhorts his hearers to take 
care that he does not give them an adulterate account of the offspring of the good \ calling the 
fun the offspring, and transferring the term adulterate from the impreffions in coin. He alfo 
indicates that the mode of teaching by analogy is not fafe. For there is danger of introducing 
fophiftry into the demonftration, by confidering things beyond what the analogy will admit. 
Thus, in the prefent in(Jance, if in confequence of Plato alferting that the fun is analogous to 
the good, fo far as the former is the caufe of light, as the latter is of truth, fome one (hould con- 
fider the fun, no longer as the caufc alone of light, but fo far as it is moved, and Ihould invefti- 
gate that which is fimilar to this motion, in the good, he would no longer preferve the proper 
analogy. For the fun is not analogoufly affumed, fo far as he is a thing caufed, but fo far as he 
is a caufe alone ; fince it is impoffible to aifume any thing which is in all refpe£ls limilar to the 
good. For every thing poflerior to the good, by the affumption of fomething becomes worfe than 
the good ; one thing by affuming intelligence, as intelle<Sl ; another by alfuming motion, as foul ; 
and another by the affumption of generation, as body. If therefore, in intelle£l:s, in fouls, and 
in bodies, you confider that which is firfl in each, as analogous to the good, you muft confider it 
fo far only as it is fimilar to the good ^ viz. fo far as it is the leader of its fubjed feries, and is 

imparticipable 
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have omitted any thing. But I omit, faid I, many things. Do not omit, 
replied he, the fmalleft particular. I think, laid T, that much will l->e 

omitted : 

impartlcipable with rcfpecH: to a fubordlnate nature, and not fo far as it is feparatcd from the 
good. For every thing which is afTumed analogoufly to the good^ mull necefTarily poflefs diffimili- 
tude in conjundlion with fimilitude. Analogies however and ratios are not affiimed according 
to the diffimilar, but on the contrary according to the fimilar. 

Again, when in the beginning of this difcourfe about the good, and wifhing to determine that 
fome forms are intelligible and others fenfible, he makes mention of the beautiful itfelf and the 
good itfelf, and, placing thefe as the forms of many things beautiful and good, he fays that 
fenfible forms are feen indeed, but are not the obje£ls of intelleft, but that ideas are the obje<^9 
of intelleft, and not of the fenfible eye, — it is evident that he refers us to ideas, and the uni- 
verfal prior to the many. If therefore Plato had added nothing further, we (hould not have 
had any authority from the Republic for conceiving any other good than this, which is the 
firft among forms that give perfection to things \ but fince he tou-ches on the analogy refpeCling 
the fun, fight and light, he in a wonderful manner aflerts that all intelligible ideas, the beautiful 
itfelf, the good itfelf, the juft itfelf, and not thefe only, but thofe of anions alfo, are illuminated 
by the good. Here therefore he afcends to the ftrft caufe of wholes, which he is unable to call 
by a better name than the good : lox the good is the moft venerable of all things, and is that which 
all things defire; and that which all things defire is the caufe of all. Fearful however left we 
fliould apprehend a firft of fuch a kind as that good which is the caufe of perfection alone in 
ideas, he (hows in the firft place that the good \% beyond fcience and truth, in the fame manner 
as the fun is beyond fight and light ; and afterwards he evinces that it is the primary caufe of 
intelligibles, and is fupereflential, in the fame manner as the fun is above generation •, and thus 
he fhows that the good itfelf is the firft caufe of the good and the beautiful in forms, and of all 
intelligible elTences. 

But that wc may not deviate from the doCtrine through analogy, he fays that the fun is 
analogous to the goody not according to any thing elfe than his being the caufe of light, through 
which all vifible things are feen : I mean, not fo far as the fun lias a body, and a corporeal place, 
and is moveable. And again, fuch a light is analogous to truth, not fo far as it poffefles interval, 
or all-various refractions, but fo far only as it imparts the power of being feen to things vifible, 
and fight to things that fee ; in the fame manner as truth imparts to intelligibles the power 
of being intellectually apprehended, and to intelligent natures the power of intellectual per- 
ception V and vifible objeCts are analogous to intelligibles, not as fubfifting in place and being 
moved, but as vifible alone. 

Tliefe things being premifed, it is ihown by Socrates that the good is beyond truth, in the 
fame manner as the fun is beyond light : and hence it follows that the good docs not participate 
of truth. For that which is above truth neither is truly, nor can truly be any thing elfe: fo that 
if the good u, but // not truly , it will be that which is not truly being. But this is impofiible. 
For, according to Plato, that which is not /r«/^ being fubfifts after true being. But the good is 
not true being, fince it generates truth ; and it muft be entirely unreceptive of that which it 
generates. But all true being ncceflarily participates of truth. Hence it follows xiut the good 
+ ia 
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omitted : however, as far I am able at prefent, I fhall not willingly omit 
any thing. Do not, faid he. Underftand then, faid J, that we fay thefe 

are 

is above being. For, if being is truly being, but the good gives fubfiftence to truth, which is in- 
fcparable from and chara£lerizes being, it mud alfo be above being. 

Again, when Socrates fays, " You know that the eyes, when they are no longer directed 
towards objevSts whofe colours are flione upon by the light of day, but by the fplendour of the 
night, grow dim, and appear almoft blind, as if they had in them no pure fight, liut when 
they turn to objefts which the fun illuminates, then I think they fee clearly, and in thofe very 
eyes there appears now to be fight : " he here makes a divifion in things vifible into colours, 
light, eyes, and the fun. Afterwards he adduces things analogous to thofe in the obje6ls of 
intelled, as follows : " Undcrftand then in the fame manner with reference to the foul : when 
it firmly adheres to that which truth and real being enlighten, then it undcrftands and knows 
it, and appears to pofl^efs intellect : but when it adheres to that which is blended with dark- 
nefs, which is generated, and which perifties, it is then convcrfant with opinion, its vifion 
becomes blunted, it wanders from one opinion to another, and refemblcs one without intel- 
left." Socrates, therefore, aflumes being analogous to colour, truth to light, and the good to 
the fun. He alfo places being after truth, in the fame manner as colour after light and the 
fun. T^f ^C5fi? therefore is beyond being. For he does not fay that which beings enli<;hten, 
but that which being enlightens. If therefore the gcod is above being, it will alio neccflarily be 
above eflence. 

Having afierted thefe things through analogy, he adds what is dill greater, that the goo'l is 
the caufe of intelligibles, not of their being underftood only, but alfo of their eflence, in the 
fame manner as the fun is the caufe to things vifible, not only of their being feen, bat of 
their generation, nouriftiment and increafc ; and, as he is not generation, in like manner the 
good is not eflence. It is evident, therefore, that the good, being the caufe of an intelligible 
efl^ence, will be in the moft eminent degree fuj^reflential \ for thefe, as will appe;ir from the 
Parmenldes, are fupercfl*ential eflences, or, in other words, beings abforbed in the fupereflential. 
It likewife follows from this analogy that truth alfo is fupereflential : for Socrntcs fays rhat this 
illuminates all things that are known, in the fame manner as the light of the fun irradiates vifi- 
ble objefts. Truth indeed appears to be an illumination from the fupereflential principle of 
wholes, which both iiitcliigible and inte!lc£lual natures participate, and which unites them to 
themfclvcs, and to each other. Hence it is faid to impart the power of being intelleftually 
appreliended to the former, and of intelle<fl:ual vifion to the latter: for thefe couid not be con- 
joined without a certain common bond. As light therefore illuminates vifible and vifive na- 
tures, bat conjoins both through fimilitude, imparting to both a greater light than they con- 
tained before — in the fame manner that which is intelle£live and that which is intelligible, 
being united by truth, coalcfce with each other. 

From hence alfo it will follow that the good cznnoi be known cither by opinion or fclencc* 
That it cannot indeed be known by opinion may be cafily proved. For Plato, with great pro, 
priety, confiders" the objedl of opinion as that which is partly being, and partly non-being. It 
is alfo evident that the good is not the dbjcft of fcience. For, if every object of fcience is known 

from 
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arc two ; and that the one reigns over the intelligible genus and place, and 
the other over the vifible, not to fay the heavens, lejfl I fhould feeni to you 

to 

from a caufe, that of which there is no caufe cannot be fclentifically known. And \i the good 
is above truth, it will not be fo known as intelligibles are known to intelle£lual natures. It 
can therefore only be known by a divine projedion of the fummit of the foul, a projection 
of that M'hich is better than intellea, and which Plato * calls the ray of the foul. According to 
Plato, the foul inclining this ray (hould projed herfelf to the good through an ablation of all 
things pofterior to it. For he clearly fays that it is neceiTury to take away the idea oithe good from 
all things, and thus to incline towards it the ray of the foul, if we intend to perceive it, itfelf 
by itfelf. From thefe things therefore it is evident, by what kind of knowledge the good is 
known, how it is known, and how it is the lad difcipline, and what the dialeftic method con- 
tributes to the vifion of it, by leading the intelledl of the foul up to it, through a fcientific 
feries of ablations. 

Again, fince Socrates afTerts that the good is not only beyond eflence, but llkewlfe above that 
which /■/ {eTTEKUva rou etvai), it follows that it is not proper to fay the good is : and hence neither is 
it proper to fay that it is not ; for again this afiertion that it is tiot is common to other things, 
to which non being is adapted. Both therefore muft be faid, that it is neither being nor non- 
being j and in confequence of this, it is called by fome unknown and ineffable; fince every 
thing is either being or non being. Nor muft we fuppofe, when Plato calls the good known, 
and the laft difcipline, and every thing of this kind, that he removes us from an indefinite 
energy about it, and apprehends it to be known in fuch a manner as beings ; for thefe are known^ 
and are the objecl:s of fcientific knowledge, according to that mod accurate mode of fciencc 
which he defines, and according to which he defpifes the fciences which originate from hypo- 
thefis. For thus he fpeaks, teaching us his conceptions about thefe particulars : that other 
fciences, or which appear to be fuch, make hypothefes their principles; but dialectic alone 
being impelled to the principle, takes away hypothefes, till it difcovers that which is truly the 
principle, not as an hypothefis, but truly unhypothetical. But fuch a principle is the one^ in 
which every fubfiftence of things known terminates. From thefe things, therefore, it is evi- 
dent, that calling diale£lic the dcfenfive enclofure of things which appear to be fciences, and 
defining that which is truly fcience, he fays that diale£l:ic, beginning from an unhypothetic prin- 
ciple, tonfiders the nature of every thing. If therefore beholding alfo the idiom of the goody 
and in what refpe£t it differs from other things, this fcience (peculates from an unhypothetic 
principle, this perhaps will be a certain fcience, and a fcience of the good^ what it truly is, or 
is not. But if this is the principle k^I all things, and a principle cannot be aflumed of a princi.. 
pic, by what contrivance can it be faid that there is a certain fcience of the good? For every 
fcientific objc6\ is apprehended from an unhypothetic principle ; and that which is fo apprc- 

* In the 7th book of this Dialogue, near the end : A« man is a microcofm, this ray of his foul will. 
evidently be analogous to truth, or fupereflential light, in ih-: intelligihle world . v.;!l be the fummit of 
tht foul, and that which the Platonifts very properly c^\ the one and the flower of our nature : for it is an 
^luminaiion from the ineffable principle of all things.. 

hendcd! 
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to employ fophidry iu the exprcfiion : you underftand then thefe two fpe- 
cies, the vifible and the iiitelHgible ? I do. As if then yon took a. 
line, cut into two unequal parts, and cut over again each fedion according 
lo the fame ratio, both that of the vifible fpecies, and that of the intelligi- 
ble, you will then have perfpicuity and obfcurity placed by each other. In 
the vifible fpecies you will have in one fe6lion images : but I call images, 
in the firfl: place, fhadows, in the next, the appearances in water, and 
fuch as fubfift in bodies which are denfe, polifhed and bright, and every 
thing of this kind, if you underftand me. I do. Suppofe now the other 
fc6iion of the vifible which this refembles, fuch as the animals around us, 
and every kind of plant, and whatever has a compofite nature. 1 fup- 
pofe it, faid he. Are you willing then that this fe<flion appear to be 
divided into true and untrue ? And that the fame proportion, which 
the objed of opinion has to the objedl of knowledge, the very fame 

bended is properly a fcientific object : hut f he gosd is not apprehended from ^n unliypothetic 
principle, becaufe It has not any principle whatever. So that, if this is the definition of fcience, 
the good is by no means an objcdl of fcientific knowledge. From hence alfo ir again follows that 
the good is not being, fmce Plato mod clearly aflferts that fcience is of being ; but that faith per* 
tains to that which appears and is fenfible, the dianoetic power to dianoetic obje£ls, affimilation 
to things alTimllated, opinion to fenfibles and things affimilatcd, and intelligence to intelligibles. 
And this he not only aflerts here, but in the Tiraaeus alfo he fays, " That what efl'ence is to 
generation, that faith is to truth, and attributes arguments which cannot be confuted to beings, 
but aflfioiilative arj^uments to generated natures, fignifying that fcience is fpeculative of true 
beings. If therefore being is the object of fcientific knowledge, but the good cannot be fcien- 
tifically known, the good is not being. 

Hence we mufl conclude that the good is only to be known by an ablation of all things from 
its ineffable nature 5 and this is what Socrates infinuates when in the 7th book he fpeaks of fe- 
parating the idea of //v good ixom all others, and as in a battle piercing through all arguments. It 
is not therefore either fcience, or truth, or being : and if employing thefe things as principles 
we are willing to confider the confequences, wc (hall find that if the good is not being, it is nei- 
ther fame nor different, neither moved nor at refl, neither poffeffes figure nor number, is nei- 
ther fimilar nor diflimilar, is neither equal nor unequal, nor participates of time -, all which 
Parmenides collc£ls in the firft hypothefis, and, having colle<5led, adds, that there is neither 
fcience nor opinion of the one^ for it is beyond generation and effence. So that whatever is 
flfferted of the one^ in the Parmenides of Plato, muft alfo neceflarily be affertcd of the good ^ 
from what is here delivered by Plato concerning it ; and hence the goody according to Plato, is 
the fame with the one. We not only therefore have this information from the affertions of So- 
prates, that the good is not the object of fcientific knowledge, but that it may after another man. 
ijer be known through arguments and ablations, 

proportion 
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proportion has the refemblance to that of which it is the refemblance ? 
I am, indeed, faid he, extremely willing. But conlider now again the 
fedion of the intelligible, how it was divided. How ? That with re- 
fpe6l to one part of it, the foul ufes the former fe6lions as images ; and is 
obliged to inveftigate from hypothefes, not proceeding to the beginning, 
but to the conclufion : and the other part, again, is that where the foul 
proceeds ffom hypothefis to an unhypothetical principle, and without thofe 
images about it, by the fpecies themfelves, makes its way through them. 
I have not, faid he, fufficiently underftood you in theie things. But again, 
faid I, for you will more eafily underftand me, thefe things having been 
premifed. For I think you arc not ignorant, that thofe who are conver- 
fant in geometry, and computations, and fuch like, after they have laid 
down hypothefes of the odd and the even, and figures, and three fpecies 
of angles, and other things the fiflers of thefe, according to each method, 
they then proceed upon thefe things as known, having laid down all thefe 
as hypothefes, and do not give any further reafon about them, neither to 
themfelves nor others, as being things obvious to ail. But, beginning 
from thefe, they dire^ly difcufs the refl, and with full confent end at that 
which their inquiry purfued. I know this, faid he, perfectly well. And 
do you not likewife know, that when they ufe the viiible fpecies, and rea- 
fon about them, their dianoctic power " is not employed about thefe 

fpecies, 

* The rational and gnoftic powers of the foul receive a triple divifion : for one of thefe is 
opinion, another the dialectic power, and another intcUeft. Opinion therefore is converfant 
•with the univerfal in fenfiblcs, which alfo it knows, as that every man is a biped, and that aii 
colour is the objccl of fight. It likewife knows the conclufions of the dianoctic energy j but 
it does not know them fcicntifically. For it knows that the foul is immortal, but is ignorant 
ivhy it is fo, bccaufe this is the province of the dianoctic power. Hence the Eleatean gueft in 
the Sophifta very properly defines opinion to be the termination of the dianoctic power. For 
the dianoctic power, having colle6led by a fyllogiflic proccfs that the foul is immortal, opinion 
Teceiving the conclufion knows this alone that it is immortal. But the dianoctic power is that 
which palTes through as it were a certain way (o^of nva havun) by making a tranfition from pro- 
pofitlons to conclufions, from which alfo it derives its appellation. Thus, for inllance, the dia- 
noctic power Invefligates whence it is that the foul is immortal. Afterwards, beginning from things 
mod clear, it pafles on to the obje£l: of inveftigation, faying that the foul is felf-moved} that 
which is fclf-moved is alfo perpetually moved; and this is immortal. The foul therefore is immor- 
tal. And this is the employment of the dianoctic power. But the province oiintelU^ is to dart 
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fpecies, but about thofe of which they are the rcfemblances, employing' 
their realbnings about the fquare itfelf, and the diameter itfelf, and not 
about that which they defcribe ? And, in the fame manner, with refe- 
rence to other particulars, thofe very things which they form and defcribe, 
in which number, fhadows and images in water are to be reckoned, thefe 
they ufe as images, feeking to behold thofe very things, which a man can 
no other wife fee than by his dianoetic part. You fay true, replied he. 
This then I called a fpecies of the intelligible ;. but obfcrved that the foul 
was obliged to ufe hypothefes in the invefligation of it, not going back to 
the principle, as not being able to afcend higher than hypothefes,. but made 
ufe of images formed from things below, to lead to thofe above, as per- 
fpicuous, a» objed^s of opinion,, and diftin6l from the things themfelves* 
I underftand, faid he, that you fpeak of things pertaining to the geome- 
trical, and other fifter arts. Underftand now, that by the other fedion of 
the intelligible, I mean that which reafon itfelf attains, making hypothefes 
by its own reafoning power^ not as principles, but really hypothefes, as 
fteps and handles, that, proceeding as far as to that which is unhypothetical, 
viz. the principle of the univerfe, and coming into contadl with it, again 
adhering to thofe things which adhere to the principle, ,it may thus de*- 
fcend to the end; ufing no where any thing which is fenfible, but forms 
themfelves, proceeding through fbme ta others, and at length in forms termi^ 
nating its progreffion ^. 1 underfland, faid he, but not fufficiently. For you. 

feem: 

itfelf as it were to things themfelves, by fimpie proje(flions>,like the emiflion of the vifual rays, 
and by an energy fuperior to demonftration. And in this rcfpeft intelleft is fimilar to the 
fenfe of fight, which by fimple intuition knows the obje<Sls which prefent themfelves to its 
view. That we a£lually poflefs all thefe gnoflic powers, thus diftinguiflied from each other, is 
evident from our poflefling thefe different kinds of knowledge •, for it is impoffible that one and 
the fame power could know things dcmonftratively, and in a manner fuperior and inferior to 
demonftration ; fincc diverfity of knowledge muft ariCs from a divcrfity of gnoftlc energy. 

It may alfo be proper to obfcrve that opinion is the boundary of the rational part of the foul 4 
and that the phaniafy, or that power whicK apprehends things inverted with figure, is the fum-^ 
mit of the irrational part, under which anger like a raging lion, and defire like, a many-headed 
beaft, fubfift. 

* With rcfpc£^ to the manner in which Plato reprefents the diftribution of all things by the 
fe£lion of a line, it is neceffary to obfcrve, that as the progreflion of all things from the one is 
continued and united, Plato prefents us with an image of this continuity in one line, througli 

the 
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ieem to me to fpeak of an arduous undertaking : but you want, however, 
to determine that the perception of real being, and that which is intelligi- 
ble, by the fcience of reafoning, are more confpicuous than the difcoveries 
made by the arts, as they are called, which have hypothefes for their fnii 
principles ; and that thofe who behold thefe are obliged to behold them 
with their dianoetic power, and not with their fenfes. But as they are not 
able to perceive, by afcending to the principle, but from hypothefes, they 
appear to you not to polTefs intelled refpeding them, though they are 
intelligible in conjundion with the principle. You alfo appear to me to 
call the habit of geometrical and fuch like concerns, the dianoetic part, and 

the fimilitudc and coherence of fecondary natures always proceeding from fuch as are firft, no 
vacuum by its intervention feparating them from each other. For, as the one produces all 
things, it is necefTary that their proceflion from him fhould be continued : for the continued is 
allied to th^ one. And the caufe of this continuity is the fimilitude of thofe fe£lions which are 
in a confequent to thofe which are in a precedent order : for fimilitude is onenefs. On this 
account he aflumes one line, but this he cuts into two parts, and thefe not equal but unequal : 
the parts are however two. For in the Philebus he exhorts thofe that fpeculate things, after the 
cne^ to confider two things, if they have a fubfiftence, if not, the number which is allied to 
the duad. The divifion therefore of all things into unequal parts, indicates the rank of the 
<livided natures, the inequality according to continuity exhibiting an image of inequality ac- 
cording to hyparxis. But each of thefe unequal fetlions he cuts analogous to the firft divifion 
of the line i this analogy again clearly manifefting the fubjedtion through famenefs of fecon- 
dary from primary natures. For analogy is identity of ratio, and the mod beautiful of bonds, 
as we learn in the Timjeus, and is the judgment of Jupiter, as we are informed in the Laws. As 
therefore the univerfe was fabricated according to analogy, all things receiving an indiflblublc 
friendfliip with each other, fo all things proceed bound, and in mutual confent through analogy. 

But as there are four fe£lions of one line, two of thefe, which complete its larger feclion, 
Plato eftabliflies as the genus of the intelligible, but the other two, which form the leffer divi- 
fion, as the genus of that which is vifible. For it was necefTary to affign the larger fedion to 
the intelligible, as being more excellent, and comprehending the other, but the lefler to that 
which is vifible i for it is comprehended in the intelligible order according to caufe. And that 
which is comprehended is every where lefs than that which comprehend?, whether the com- 
prehenfion is confidered according to eflence, or according to power, or according to energy ; 
as is feen in all continued and divided natures. 

I only add that Plato in this rcprefcntation of the feries of things, by the fe£lions of a line, 
follows the Pythagoreans, Brontinus and Archytas ; but his explanation is both more elegant 
and more extended, as the learned reader may be convinced by confulting that part of the Anec- 
dota Graeca of Villoifon, which contains the Treatife of Jamblichus on the common Mathe- 
jnaticai Science. 

2 2 2 not 
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not intellect ' ; the dianoetic part fubfifting between opinion and intelledP^ 
You have comprehended, faid I, moft fufficiently : and conceive now, that 
correfpoiKiing to the four fedions there are thefe four paffions in the foul; 
intelligence anfwering to the higheft, the dianoetic part to the fecond j 
and affign faith to the third ; and to the laft aflimilation. Arrange thein 
likewife analogoufly ; conceiving that as their obje<fls participate of truth> 
fo thefe participate of peripicuity* I underftand, iaid he, and I aflent^ 
and I arrange them as you fay, 

■ The original here is aw* cw^ but from the verfioa of FicinuSy, it appears that we ihoui4: 
read a?Ji* om yoi/9* And the fenfe indeed requires thi» emendation. 
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After thefc things now, faid I, afllmilate, with reference to erudi- 
tion, and the want of erudition, our nature to fuch a condition as fol- 
lows. Confider men as in a fiibterraneous habitation, refembling a cave, 
with its entrance expanding to the light, and anfwering to the whole ex- 
tent of the cave. Suppofe them to have been in this cave from their 
childhood, with chains both on their legs and necks, fo as to remain 
there, and only be able to look before them, but by the chain incapable 
to turn their heads round.- Suppofe them likewife to have the light of a 
iire, burning far above and behind them ; and that between the fire and 
the fettered men there is a road above* Along this road, obferve a low 
wall built, like that which hedges in the flage of mountebanks on which 
they exhibit their wonderful tricks. I obferve it, faid he. Behold now, 
along this wall, men bearing all forts of utenfils, raifed above the wall, 
and human ftatues, and other animals, in wood and ftone, and furniture 
of every kind. And, as is likely, fome of thofe who are carrying thefe 
are fpeaking, and others filent. You mention, faid he, a wonderful com- 
parifon, and wonderful fettered men. But fuch, however, as refemble 
us, faid I ; for, in the firfl place, do you think that fuch as thefe fee 
any thing of themfelves, or of one another, but the fhadows formed 
by the fire, falling on the oppofite part of the cave ? How can they, 
faid he, if through the whole of life they be under a neceflity, at leaft, 
of having their heads unmoved? But what do they fee of what is car- 
rying along ? Is it not the very fame ? Why not ? If then they were 
able to converfe with one another, do not you think they would deem it 
proper to give names to thofe very things which they faw before them ? Of 
necefTity they mufl. And what if the oppofite part of this prifon had an 
4 echo 
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echo, when any of thofe who pafTed along fpake, do you imagnie they 
would reckon that what fpake was any thing elfe than the pafTing 
Shadow ? Not I, by Jupiter ! faid he. Such as thcfe then, faid I, will 
entirely judge that there is noithing true but the fliadows of utenfils. By an 
abundant necefTity, replied he. With reference then, both to their free- 
donti from thefe chains, and their cure of this ignorance, confider the 
nature of it, if fuch a thing fliould happen to thcin. When any one 
fhould be loofed, and obliged on a fudden to rife up, turn round his neck, 
and walk and look up towards the light; and in doing all ihefe things 
fhould be pained, and unable^ from the fplendours, to behold the things of 
which he formerly faw the fliadows, what do you think he would fay, if 
one fliould tell him that formerly he had feen trifles, but now, being fome- 
vvhat nearer to reality, and turned toward what was more real, he faw 
with more reditude ; and fo, pointing out to him each of the things 
paffing along, fhould queftion him, and oblige him to tell what it were ; 
do not you think he would be both in doubt, and would deem what he 
had formerly feen to be more true than what was now pointed out to 
him ? By far, faid he. And if he fhould oblige him to look to the light 
itfelf, would not he find pain in his eyes, and fhun it ; and, turning to fuch 
things as he is able to behold, reckon that thefe are really more clear thaa 
thofe pointed out ? Jult fo, replied he. But if one, faid I, fliould drag 
him from thence violently through a rough and fleep afcent, and never 
flop till he drew him up to the light of the fun, would he not, whilfl he 
was thus drawn, both be in torment, and be filled with indignation ? And 
after he had even come to the light, having his eyes filled with fplendour, 
he would be able to fee none of thefe things now called true. He would 
jiot, faid he, fuddenly at leafb. But he would require, I think, to be ac- 
cufl:omed to it fome time, if he were to perceive things above. And, flrfb 
of all, he would mofl eafily perceive fhadows, afterwards the images of 
men and of other things in water, and after that the things themfelves. 
And, with reference to thefe, he would more eafily fee the things in the 
heavens, and the heavens themfelves, by looking in the night to the 
light of the flars, and the moon, than by day looking on the fun, and the 
light of the fun. How can it be otherwife? And, lafl of all, he may be able, 
J think, to perceive and contemplate thefqn himfelf, not in water, nor re- 

iemblances 
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femblances of him, in a foreign feat, but himfelf by himfelf, in his own 
proper region. Of neceflity, faid he. And after this, he would now 
reafoil with himfelf concerning him, that it is he who gives the feafons, 
and years, and governs all things in the vifible place ; and that of all thofe 
things which he formerly faw, he is in a certain manner the caufe. It is 
evident, faid he^ that after thefe thingrs he mav arrive at fuch reafonino;s 
as thefe. But what ? when he remembers his firfl habitation, and the 
wifdom \\hich was there, and thofe who were then his companions in 
bonds, do you not think he will efteem himfelf happy by the change, and 
pity them ? And that greatly. And if there were there any honours and 
encomiums and rewards among themfelves, for him who moft acutely 
perceived what pafled along, and beft remembered which of them were 
v/ont to pafs foremofl,, which lateft, and which of them went together ; 
and from thefe obfervations were mofl able to prefage what was to 
happen; does it appear to you that he will be defirous of fuch honours, 
or envy thofe who among thefe are honoured, and in power ? Or, will 
he not rather wifh to fuffer that of Homer, and vehemently defirc 

As labourer to fome ignoble man 
To work for hire . , 

and rather fuffer any thing than to pofTefs fuch opinions, and live after 
fuch a manner ? I think fo, replied he, that he would fuffer, and embrace 
any thing rather than live in that manner. But confider this further, faid 
1 : If fuch an one fhould defcend, and fit down again in the fame feat, 
would not his eyes be filled with darknefs, in confequence of coming fud- 
denly from the fun ? Very much fo, replied he. And fhould he now 
again be obliged to give his opinion of thofe fhadows, and to difpute about 
them with thofe who are there eternally chained,- whilfl yet his eyes were 
dazzled, and before they recovered their former flate, (which would not 
be efFe6led in a fhort time) would he not afford them laughter ? and would 
it not be faid of him, that, having afcended, he was returned with vitiated 
eyes, and that it was not proper even to attempt to go above, and that 
whoever (hould attempt to liberate them, and lead them upj if ever they 
were able to get him into their hands, fhould be put to death ? They 

would 
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wonld by all means, faid he, put him to death. The whole of this image 
liow, faid I, friend Glauco, is to be applied to our preceding difcourfe ; 
for, if you compare this region, which is feen by the fight, to the habitation 
of the prifbn ; and the light of the fire in it, to the power of the fun ; and 
the afcent above, and the vifion of things above, to the foul's afcent into 
the intelligible place ; you will apprehend my meaning, fmce you want to 
hear it. But God knows whether it be true. Appearances then prefent 
themfelves to my view as follows. In the intelligible place, the idea of t/ie 
good is the laft objeft of vifion, and is fcarcely to be feen ; but if it be feen, 
we muft collect by reafoning that it is the caufe to all of every thing right 
and beautiful, generating in the vifible place, light, and its lord the fun ; 
and in the intelligible place, it is itfelf the lord, producing truth and intel- 
led' ; and this muft bei)eheld by him who is to a£t wifely, either privately 



■ Every thing in this cave is analogous to things vifible ; the men, animals and furniture of 
every kind in it correfponding to the third, and the (hadows in it, and the images appearing in 
mirrors, to the fourth fedion in the divifion of a line at the end of the preceding book. Things 
fenfible alfo are imitations of things dlanoctic, or, in other words, of the objc6ls of fcientific 
energy, which form the fecond fed ion of Plato's line. For the circle and triangle which are 
dcfcribed upon paper are imitations of thofe which geometry confiders ; and the numbers which 
are beheld in things vifible, of thofe which the arithmetician contemplates ; and fo with refpc£t 
to every thing elfe. But obferve that Plato here does not confider human life fo far as it ii 
eflence, and is allotted a particular power, but merely with reference to erudition and the want 
of erudition. For in the ninth book he aflimilatcs our eflence to an animal whofe nature is 
mingled from a man and a lion, and a certain many-headed bcaft. But the prefent image in the 
firft place {hows what human life is without erudition, and what it will be when educated con- 
formably to the ahovementioncd fec^ions, and acquiring knowledge correfponding to that 
arrangement, ftn the next place, when Plato fays that we muft conceive a road above between 
the fire and the fettered men, and that the fire from on high illuminates the men bearing utcn- 
fils, and the fettered men who fee nothing but the (hadows formed by the fire, it is evident that 
there is a certain afcent in the cave itfelf from a more abjeft to a more elevated life. By this 
afcent, he figniftes the contemplation of dianoetic obje£ls, (which form the fecond fedlion of his 
line,) in the mathematical difciplines. [For as the (liadows in the cave correfpond to the (hadows 
of vifible objcds, and vifible obje£ls are the immediate images of dianoetic forms, or the eflen- 
tial reafons of the foul, it is evident that the objed^s from which thefe ftiadows are formed muft 
correfpond to fuch as are dianoetic. It is requifite therefore, that the dianoetic power, cxcr- 
cifing itfelf in thefe, fhould draw forth from their latent retreats the reafons of thefe which Ihc 
contains, and (hould contemplate thefe, not in images, but as fubfifting inhcrfelf in impartible invo- 
lution i which when (he evolves, (he produces fuch a beautiful multitude of mathematical theorems. 

After 
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or In public. I -agree with you, faid he, as far as I am able. Come now, 
(hid I, and agree with me likewife in this. And do not wonder that fuch as 

arrive 

After thcfe things, he fays " that the man who is to be led from the cave will more 
eafily fee what the heavens contain, and the heavens thcmfelves, by looking in the 
flight to the light of the ftar?, and the moon, than by day looking on the fun, and the light 
of the fun." By this he fignifies the contemplation of intelligibles : for the ftars and their light 
are imitations of intelligibles, fo far as all of them partake of the form of the fun, in the fame 
manner as intelligibles are charaftcrized by the nature of the good. Thefe then fuch a one muft 
contemplate, that he may utiderftand their effence, and thofe fummits of their nature by 
which xhey are dciform procefTions from the ineffable principle of things. But if as prior to the 
vifion of the fun it is requifite to behold the whole heaven, and all that the heavens contain j in 
the fame manner prior to the vifion oi the good ^ it is neceflary to behold the whole intelligible 
order and all that it comprehends, we may from hence colled that fome things in intelligibles 
are analogous to the whole ftarry fpheres*, but others to the ftars which thofe fpheres compre- 
hend, and others again to the circles in them. Hence too, the fpheres themfelves, confidercd 
as wholes, may be faid to be images of thofe Gods that are celebrated as total f *, but the circles, 
of thofe that are called total, and at the fame time partial j: j and the ftars, of thofe that arc 
properly denominated partial $ Gods. 

After the contemplation of thefe, and after the eye is through thefe accuftomed to the light, 
as it is requifite in the vifible region to fee the fun himfelf in the laft place, in like manner, accord<* 
ing to Plato, the idea of the good mult be fccn the laft in the intelllgibre region. He likewife 
adds, in a truly divine manner, that it is fcarcely to be fecn ; for we can only be conjoined with it 
through the intelligible, in the vcftibule of which it is beheld by afcending fouls. The int£lli> 
gible indeed is the firft participant of the good, and indicates from itfelf to thofe that are able to 
behold it, what that nature is, if it be lawful fo to fpeak, which is the fuperintelligible caufc of 
the light it contains. For the light in an intelligible eiTence is more divine than that in intellect 
tual natures, in the fame manner as the light in the ftars i$ more divine than that which i6 in the 
eyes that behold them. Thus alfo Socrates, in the Philebus, fays, that the good is apprehended with 
difficulty, and is fcarcely to be feen, and that it is found with three monads, and thefe intelligi- 
ble, arranged in Its veftibulc, truth, beauty, and fymmetry. For thefe three produce the firft 
being, or bein^ itfelf, and through thefe the whole intelligible order is unfolded into light. 
AVIth great propriety, therefore, does Plato affert, that the idea of th^ good is to be feen the laft 
•thing in the intelligible : for the intelligible is the feat of its vifion. Hence it is feen in this, as 
in its firft participant, though it is beyond every intelligible. And in the laft place Plato exhorts 
jiim who knows tie goody " to collect by reafoning that it is the caufc to all of. every thing right 
and beautiful, in the vifible place generating light, and its lord the fun, and in the intelligible 

* For an account of thefe fee the IntroduAion to the Timxua. 

f That is to fay, all the Gods denominated intelligible and intclledual. Sec the Introduilion to the 
Parmenides. 
I That is to fay, the fupermi ndane God«. § Thefe are of a round; nc chara6\cri(lic. 
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arrive hither are unwilling lo a6l in human affairs, but their fouls always 
haften to conveffe with things above ; for it is fomehow reafonable it fl^ould 
be fb, if thefe things take place according to our abovementioned image. 
It is indeed reafonable, replied he. But what ? do you think that this is any 
thing wonderful, that when a man comes from divine contemplations to 
human evils> he fhould behave awkwardly and appear extremely ridiculous, 
Whilft he is yet dazzled, and is obliged, before he is fufficiently accuftomed to 
tile prefent darknefs, to contend in courts of juftice, or elfewhere, about 
the (hadows of juftice, or thofe ftatues which occafion the fhadows ; and 
to difpute about this point, how thefe things are apprehended by thofe 
who have never at any time beheld juftice itfeJf? This is not at all 
wonderful, faid he. But if a man poffeiTes iutellc6i^, faid I, he muft 
remember, that there is a twofold difturbance of the fight, and arifing 
from two caufes, wheil we betake ourfelves from light to darknefs, 
and from darknefs to light : and when a man confiders that thefe very 
things happen with reference alfo to the foul, whenever he fees any one 
difturbed, and unable to perceive any thing, he will not laugh in an un- 
reafonable manner, but will confider, whether the foul, coming from a 
more fplendid life, be darkened by ignorance, or, going from abundant 
ignorance to one more luminous, be filled with the dazzling fplendour, 
and fo will congratulate the one on its fate and life, and compaflionate 
the life and fate of the other. And if he wifhes to laugh at the foul that 
goes from darknefs to liglit, his laughter would be lefs improper, than if 
he were to laugh at the foul which defcends from the light to darknefs. 
You fay very reafonably, replied he. It is proper then, faid I, that we 
judge of them after fuch a manner as this, if thofe things be true. That 
education is not fuch a thing as fome announce it to be ; for they fome- 
how fay, that whilft there is no fcience in the foul, they will infert it, as 
if they were inferting fight in blind eyes. They fay fo, replied he. But 
our prefent reafoning, faid I, now Ihows, that this power being in the 
foul of every one, and the organ by which every one learns, and being in 

place being itfelf the lord of all things, producing intellect and truth." For, if it generates the 
fun, it mull by a much greater priority be the caufe of thofe things which originate from the fun ; 
and if it is the caufe of cflbnce to intelligibles, it muft be celebrated as in a greater degree the 
caufc 9f things of which thefe arc the taufts. 

the 
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the {ame condition as the eye, if it were unable otherwife, than with the 
whole body, to turn from darknefs to light, muft, in like manner, with 
the whole foul, be turned from generation, till it be able to endure the 
contemplation of being itfelf, and the moft fplendid of being ; and this 
we call the good. Do we not ? We do. This then, faid I, would ap- 
pear to be the art of his converfion, in what manner he fhall, with 
greateft eafe and advantage, be turned. Not to implant in him the power 
of feeing, but confidering him as pofTeffed of it, only improperly fituated, 
and not looking at what he ought, to contrive fome method by which 
this may be accomplifhed. It feems fo, replied he. The other virtues now 
then of the foul, as they are called, feem to be fomewhat refembling thofe 
of the body (for when, in reality, they were not in it formerly, they arc 
afterwards produced in it by habits and exercifes) ; but that of wifdom, 
as it feems, happens to be of a nature fomewhat more divine than any 
other ; as it never lofes its power, but, according as it is turned, is ufeful 
and advantageous, or ufelefs and hurtful. Or have you not obferved of 
thofe who are faid to be wicked, yet wife, how fharply the little foul fees, 
and how acutely it comprehends every thing to which it is turned, as hav- 
ing no contemptible fight, but compelled to be fubfervient to wickednefs : 
fo that the more acutely it fees, fo much the more produ6live is it of 
wickednefs ? Entirely {o^ replied he. But however, faid I, with reference 
to this part of fuch a genius; if, immediately from childhood, it fhould 
be ftripped of every thing allied to generation, as leaden weights, and of 
all thofe pleafures and lufts which relate to feaftings and fuch like, which 
turn the fight of the foul to things downwards ; from all thefe, if the foul, 
being freed, fhould turn itfelf towards truth, the very fame principle in 
the fame men would mofl acutely fee thofe things as it now does thefc 
to which it is turned. It is likely, replied he. But what? is not this 
likely, faid I, and necefTarily deduced from what has been mentioned ? 
that neither thofe who are uninflrudled and unacquainted with truth can 
ever fufBciently take care of the city ; nor yet thofe who allow themfelves 
to fpend the whole of their time in learning. The former, becaufe they 
have no one fcope in life, aiming at which they ought to do whatever 
they do, both in private and in public ; and the latter, becaufe they are 
iiot willing to manage civil affairs, thinking that whilfl they are yet alive, 

3 A 2 they 
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they inhabit the iflands of the bleHed. True, fald he. It is our bufinefi 

then, faid I^ to obligq thofe of the inhabitants who have the beft geniuses^ 

to apply to that learning which we formerly faid was the greateft, both to 

view the good^ and to alcend that a (cent ; and when they have afcended> 

and fufficiently viewed it, we are not to allow them what is now allowed 

them. What is that ? To continue there, faid I, and be unwilling to 

defcend again to thofe fettered men, or fhare with them in their toils^ and 

honours, whether more trifling or more important. Shall we their, faid 

he, ad: unjuflly towards them^ and make them live a worfe life when they 

have it in their power to live a better ? You have again forgot, friend^ 

faid I, that this is not the legiflator's concern, in what manner any one 

tribe in the city (hall live remarkably happy -; but this he endeavours t« 

effeduate in the whole city^ conne6ting the citizens together ; and by 

necefhty, and by perfuafion,. making them Ihare the advantage with one 

another with whi^h they are feverally able to benefit the community : and 

the legiflator, when he njakes fuch men in the city, does it not that he 

may permit them to go where each may incline^ but that himfelf may 

employ them for conneding the city together. True, faid he^ I forgot^ 

indeed. Confider then, faid I, Glaueo, that we fhall no way injure the 

philofophers who arife among us, but t-ell them what is jufl:, when we 

oblige them to take care of others-, and to be guardians. We will allow,. 

indeed, that thofe who in other cities become philofophers, withr-eafon do 

not participate of the toils of public offices in the fl:ate (foi- they fpring 

up of themfelves, the policy of each city oppoHng them, aiid it is jufl, 

that what fprings of itfelf,. owing its growth ta none, fhould not be 

forward to pay for its nurture to any one) ; but you have we generated 

both for yourfelves, and for the refl of the ftate, as the leaders and kings 

in a hive, and have educated you better, and in a more perfed manner 

than they, and made you more capable of fharing both in the rewards and 

labours attending public offices. Every one then muft, in part, defcend 

to the dwelling of the others, and accuflom himfelf to behold obfcure 

objeds : for, when you are accuftomed to them, you will infinitely better 

perceive things there, and will fully know the feveral images what they 

are, and of what, from your having perceived the truth concerning things 

beautiful, and jufl, and good. And thus, as a real vifion, both to us and 

4 >'0U: 
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j'on, fliall the city he inhahited, and not as a dream, as moft cities are at 
prefent inhabited by fuch as both fight with one another about fhadows, 
and raife fedition about governing, as if k were fome mighty good. But 
the truth is as follows : In whatever city thofe who are to govern, are the 
moft averfe to undertake government, that city, of neceflity, will be the 
beil: eftabUfhed, and the mod free from fedition ;• and that city, whofe 
governors are of a contrary chara61:cr, will be in a contrary condition. 
Entirely fo, replied he. Do you think then that our pupils will difobey 
\is, when they hear thefe mjundlions, and be unwilling to labour jointly in 
the city, each bearing a part,- but fpend the moft of their time with one 
another, free from public affairs ? Jmpoffible, faid he. For we prefcribe 
juft things- to jufl men. And each of them enters on magidracy from 
this confideration beyond all others, that they are under a neceflity of 
governing after a manner contrary to all the prefent governors of all other 
cities. For thus it is, my companion^ faid I,, if you difcover a life for 
thofe who ape to be our governors, better than that of governing, then it 
will be pofTible for you to liave the city well eftablifhed ; for in it alona 
fhall thofe govern who are truly rich, not in gold, but in that in which a 
happy man ought to be rich,, in a good and prudent life. But if, whilft 
they are poor, and deftitute of goods of their own, they come to the pub- 
lic, thinking they ought thence to pillage good, it is not poffible to 
have the city rightly eftabliflied. For the conteft being who fhall govern, 
fuch a war being domeftic, and within them, it deftroys both themfelves^ 
and the reft of the city. Moft true, faid he. Have you then,, faid I, 
any other kind of life which defpifes public magiftracies, but that of true 
philofophy ? No, by Jupiter !• faid he. But, however, they ought at-leafl 
not to be fond of governing who enter on it, otherwife the rivals will 
fight about it. How can it be otherwife? Whom elfe then will you 
oblige to enter on the guardianfhip of the city, but fuch as are moflintel* 
ligent in thofe things by which the city is beft eftabliflied, and who have 
other honours, and a life better than the political one ? No others, faid 
he. Are you willing then, that we now confider this, by what means 
fuch men ftiall be produced, and how one fhall bring them into the light, 
as fome are faid, from Hades, to have afcended to the Gods ? Why fhould 
1 not be willing? replied he. This now,, as it feems, is not the turning 

of 
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of a fhell ' ; but the converfion of the foul coming from fome benighted 
day, to the true re-afcent to real being, which we fay is true philofophy. 
Entirely fo. Ought we not then to confider which of the difciplines pol- 
fefles fuch a power ? Why not ? What now, Glauco, may that difci' 
pline of the foul be, which draws her from that which is generated to- 
wards being itfelf? But this I confider whilft I am fpeaking. Did not 
we indeed fay, that it was neceflary for them, whilft young, to be wreft- 
lers in war ? We faid fo. It is proper then, that this difcipline likewife 
be added to that which is now the object of our inquiry. Which ? Not 
to be ufelefs to military men. It mufl indeed, faid he, be added if pofii- 
ble. They were fome where in our former difcourfe inftrudted by us in 
gymnaftic and mufic. They were, replied he. Gymnaflic indeed fome- 
how rcfpeds what is generated and deftroyed, for it prefides over the in- 
creafe and corruption of body. It feems fo. This then cannot be the dif- 
cipline which we inveftigate. It cannot. Is it mufic then, fuch as we 
formerly defcribed ? But it was, faid he, as a counterpart of gymnaftic, 
if you remember, by habits inftruding our guardians, imparting no 
fcience, but only with refped: to harmony, a certain propriety, and with 
regard to rhythm, a certain propriety of rhythm, and in difcourfes, certaiu 
other habits the fifters of thefe, both in fuch difcourfes as are fabulous, and 
in fuch as are nearer to truth. But as to a difcipline refpe6ting fuch a 
good as you now inveftigate, there was nothing of this in that miiiic. You 
have, mofl accurately, faid I, reminded me ; for it treated, in reality, of no 
fuch thing. But, divine Glauco, what may this difcipline be ? For all 
the arts have fbmehow appeared to be mechanical and illiberaL How 
ihould they not ? And what other difcipline remains diftindt from mufic, 
gymnaftic, and the arts? Come, faid I, if we have nothing yet further 
beiides thefe to take, let us take fomething in thefe which extends over 
them all. What is that ? Such as this general thing, which all arts, and 
dianoetic powers, and fcienccs employ, and which every one ought, in the 
firft place, neceflarily to learn. What is that ? faid he. This trifling 
thing, faid I, to know completely one, and two, and three : I call this 

" The Greek Scholia inform us that this is a proverb, faid of thofc who do any thing quickly. 
It is alfo the name of a fport. It is likewife applied to thofc who rapidly betake themfelvcs to 
flight, or to thofe who are ealily changed. 
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fiimmarlly number, and computation. Or is it not thus with reference 
to thele, that every art, and likewife every fcience, muft of neceflity par- 
ticipate of thefe ? They mufl of neceffity, replied he. And muft not the 
art of v^'ar likewife participate of them ? Of neceffity, faid he. Pala- 
medes then, in the tragedies, fhows every where Agamemnon to have 
been at leaft a moft ridiculous general ; or have you not obferved how hq 
fays, that having invented numeration, headjufted the ranks in the camp at 
Troy, and numbered up both the fhips, and all the other forces which were 
not numbered before ; and Agamemnon, as it feems, did not even know 
how many foot he had, as he underftood not how to number them : but 
what kind of general do you imagine him to be ? Some abfurd one, for my 
part, replied he, if this were true. Is there any other difcipline then, faid 
I, which we fhall eftablifh as more neceflary to a military man, than to be 
able to compute and to number ? This moft of all, faid he, if he would any 
way underftand how to range his troops, and ftiU more if he is to be a 
man. Do you perceive then, faid I, with regard to this difcipline the fame 
thing as I do ? What i^ that ? It ieems to belong to thoie things which we 
are inveftigating, which naturally lead to intelligence, but that no one ufes 
it aright, being entirely a condudtor towards real being. How do you fay? 
replied he. I fhall endeavour, faid I, to explain at leaft my own opinion. 
With reference to thofe things which I diftinguifti with myfelf into ftich 
as lead towards intelligence, and fuch as do not, do you confider them 
along with me, and either agree or diflent, in order that we may more 
diftindly fee, whether this be fuch as I conjedlure refpe<Sling it. — Show 
me, faid he. I ftiow you then, faid I, if you perceive fome things with 
relation to the fenfes, which call not intelligence to the inquiry, as they 
are fufficiently determined by fenfe, but other things which by all means 
call upon it to inquire, as {on{e does nothing fane. You plainly mean, faid 
he, fuch things as appear at a <3iftance, and fuch as are painted. You have 
not altogether, faid 1, apprehended my meaning. Which then, faid he, 
do you mean ? Thofe things, faid I, call not upon intelligence, which do 
not ifTue in a contrary fenfation at one and the fam€ time ; but fuch as iffue 
in this manner, 1 eftablifh to be thofe which call upon intelligence : fince 
here fenfe mauifefts the one fenfation no more than its contrary, whether 
it meet with it near, or at a diftance. But you will underftand my mean- 
ing 
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ing nrore plain y in this manner. Thefe, we fay, are three fingers, the 
Kttle fingiT, the next to it, and the middle finger. Plainly fo, replied he. 
Confider me then as fpeaking of them when feen near, and take notice of 
this eoneerning them. What ? Each of them alike appears to be a fin^er^ 
and in this there is no difference, whether it be {een in the middle or in 
the end ; whether it be white or black, thick or flender, or any thing 
elfe of this kind ; for in all thele, the foul of the multitude is under no 
neceffity to queftion th«ir intelled what is a finger ; for never does fight 
itfelf at the fame time intimate finger to be finger, and its contrary. It 
does not, replied he. Is it not likely then, faid I, that fuch a cafe as this at 
ieaft fhall neither call upon nor excite intelligence? It is likely. But 
what? with reference to their being great and fmall, does the fight 
fufficicntly perceive this, and makes it no difference to it, that one of them 
is fituated in the middle, or at the end ; and in like manner with reference 
to their thicknefs and flendernefs, their foftnefs and hardnefs, does the 
touch fufficicntly perceive thefe things ; and in like manner the other 
Tenfe^, do they no way defectively maiiifeft fuch things? Or does each of 
them adt in this manner? Firft of all, muff not that fenfe which relates to 
hard, of neceffity relate like wife to foft ; and feeling thefe, it reports to 
the foul, as if both hard and foft were one and the fame ? It does. And 
mufl not then the foul again, faid I, in fuch cafes, of neceffity be in doubt, 
^vhat the fenfe points out to it as hard, fince it calls the fame thing foft 
likewife ; and fo with reference to the fenfe relating to light and heavy ; 
the foul mull be in doubt what is light and what is heavy ; if the fenfe 
intimates that heavy is light, and that light is heavy ? Thefe at leafl, faid 
he, are truly abfurd reports to the foul, and fland in need of examination. 
It is likely then, faid I, that firfl of all, in fuch cafes as thefe, the foul, 
calling in reafon and intelligence, endeavours to difcover, whether the 
things reported be one, or whether they be two. Why not ? And if they 
appear to be two, each of them appears to be one, and diflindt from the 
other. It does. And if each of them be one, and both of them two, he 
will by intelligence perceive two difliniSt ; for, if they were not diflinS, he 
could not perceive two, but only one. Right. The fight in like manner, 
we fay, perceives great and fmall, but not as diflind from each other, but 
jis fomething confufed. Does it not ? It does. In order to obtain per*- 
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fplculty in this affair, intelligence is obliged again to confider great and 
fmall, not as confufed, but diflindt, after a manner contrary to the fenfe 
of ilgbt. True. And is it not from hence, Ibmehow, that it begins to 
qucrtion us. What then is great, and \\ hat is fmall ? By all means. And 
fo we have called the one intelligible, and the other vifible. Very right, 
faid he. This then is what I was juft now endeavouring to exprefs, when 
I faid, that fome things call on the dianoetic part, and others do not: and 
fuch as fall on the {en{c at the flime time with their contraries, I define to 
be fuch as require intelligence, but fuch as do not, do not excite intelli- 
gence. I underfland now, faid he, and it appears fo to me. What now ? 
with reference to number and unity, to which of the two clafTes do you 
think they belong ? I do not underftand, replied he. But reafon by 
analogy, faid I, from v/hat we have already faid : for, if Qnity be of itfelf 
lufficiently feen, or be apprehended by any other {Qn{e, it will not lead 
towards real being, as we faid concerning finger. But if there be always 
feen at the fame time fomething contrary to it, fo as that it fhall no more 
appear unity than the contrary, it would then require fome one to judge of 
it : and the foul would be under a neceflity to doubt within itfelf, and to 
inquire, exciting the conception within itfelf, and to interrogate it what 
this unity is. And thus the difcipline which relates to unity would be of 
the clafs of thofe which lead, and turn the foul to the contemplation of 
real being. But indeed this al leafl:, faid he, is what the very fight of it 
etfcds in no fmall degree: for we behold the fame thing, at one and the 
fame time, as one and as an infinite multitude. And if this be the cafe 
with reference to unity, faid I, will not every number be affeded in the 
fame manner? Why not? But furely both computation and arithmetic 
wholly relate to number. Very much fo. Thefe then feem to lead to 
truth. Tranfcendently fo. They belong then, as it feems, to thofe 
difciplines which we are invefligating. For the foldier mufl neceflarily 
learn thefe things, for the difpofing of his ranks; and the philofopher for 
the attaining to real being, emerging from generation, or he can never 
become a reafoner. It is fo, replied he. But our guardian at leaft hap- 
pens to be both a foldier and a philofopher. Undoubtedly. It were proper 
then, Glauco, to eftablifh by law this difcipline, and to perfuade thofe who 
are to manage the greatefl affairs of the city to apply to computation, and 
VOL. I. 3R ftudy 
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ftudy it, not in a common way, but till by intelligence itfelf they arrive 
at the contemplation of the nature of numbers, not for the fake of buying, 
nor of felling, as merchants and retailers, but both for war, and for facility 
in the energies of the foul itfelf, and its converfion from generation to 
truth and effence. Moft beautifully faid, replied he. And furely now, 
I perceive likewife, faid I, at prefent wliilfl this difcipline refpedting com- 
putations is mentioned, how elegant it is, and every way advantageous 
tow^ards our purpofe, if one applies to it for the fake of knowledge, and 
not with a view to traffic ! Which way ? replied he. This very thing 
which we now mentioned, how vehemently does it fomehow lead up 
the foul, and compel it to reafon about numbers themfelves, by no means 
admitting, if a man in reafoning with it fhall produce numbers which have 
viiible and tangible bodies ! For you know of fome who are Ikilled in 
thefe things, and who, if a man in reafoning fhould attempt to divide 
unity itfelf, would both ridicule him, and not admit it; but if you divide it 
into parts, they multiply them, afraid led anyhow unity fhould appear 
not to be unity, but many parts. You fay, replied he, moft true. What 
think you now, Glauco, if one fliould aik them: O admirable men I about 
what kind of numbers are you reafoning ? in which there is unity, fuch as 
you think fit to approve, each whole equal to each whole, and not differ- 
ing in the fmalleft degree, having no part in itfelf, what do you think* they 
would anfwer ? This, as I fuppofe ; that they mean fuch numbers as can 
be conceived by the dianoetic part alone, but cannot be comprehended in 
any other way. You fee then, my friend, faid I, that in reality this 
difcipline appears to be neceilary for us, fince it feems to compel the foul 
to employ intelligence itfelf in the perception of truth itfelf. And furely 
now, faid he it eife6ls this in a very powerful degree. But what ? have 
you hitherto confidered this ? that thofe who are naturally Ikilled in com- 
putation appear to be acute in all difciplines ; and fuch as are naturally 
flow, if they be inflruded and exercifed in this, though they derive no 
other advantage, yet at the fame time all of them proceed fo far as to 
become more acute than they were before. It is fo, replied he. And 
furely, as I think, you will not eafiJy find any thing, and not at all many, 
which occafion greater labour to the learner and fludent than this. No, 
indeed. On all thefe accounts., then, this difcipline is not to be omitted, 
9 but 
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but the befl geniuses are to be inftrudled in it. I agree, faid he. Let this 
one thing then, faid I, be eftabliflied among us ; and, in the next place, 
let us confider if that which is confequent to this in any refpedl pertains 
to us. What is it ? laid he : or, do you mean geometry ? That very thing, 
faid I, As far, faid he, as it. relates to warlike affairs, it is plain that it 
belongs to us; for, as to encampments, and the occupying of ground, con- 
trading and extending an army, and all thofe figures into which they form 
armies, both in battles and in marches, the fame man would differ from 
himfelf when he is a geometrician, and when he is not. But furely now, 
faid I, for fuch purpofes as thefe, fomc little geometry and fome portion 
of computation might fuffice : but we muft inquire, whether much of it, 
and great advances in it, would contribute any thing to this great end, to 
make us more eafily perceive the idea of the good. And we fay that every 
thing contributes to this, that obliges the foul to turn itfelf towards that 
region in which is the mofl divine of being, which it muft by all means 
perceive. You fay right, replied he. If therefore it compel the foul to 
contemplate effence, it belongs to us ; but if it oblige it to contemplate 
generation, it does not belong to us. We fay fo indeed. Thofe then 
who are but a little converfant in geometry, faid I, will not difpute with 
us this point at leaft, that this fcience is perfe<5Hy contrary to the common 
modes of fpeech, employed in it by thofe who pra6tife it. How ? faid he. 
They fpeak fomehow very ridiculoufly, and through neceflity : for all the 
difcourfe they employ in it appears to be with a view to operation, and to 
pradlice. Thus they fpeak of making a fquare, of prolonging, of adjoining, 
and the like. But yet the whole of this dilcipline is fomehow ftudied 
for the fake of knowledge. By all means indeed, faid he. Muft not this 
further be afTenicd to? What? That it is the knowledge of that which 
always is, and not of ^h:u v/liich is lometimes generated and deftroycd. 
This, faid he, muft be 'granted ; for geometrical knowledge is of that which 
always is. It would (eem then, generous Gkiuco, to draw the foul towards 
truth, and to be prod\i<^'ve of a dinnoetic energy adapted to a philofopher, 
fo as to raife this power of the loul to things above, inftead of caufing it 
improperly, as at prefent, to contemplate things below. As much as 
poflible, replied he. As much as poUible ttien, faid I, muft we give orders, 
that thofe in this moft beautiful ciiy of yours by no means omit geometry; 
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for even its by-works are not inconfiderable. What by-works ? faid he. 
Thofe, faid I, which you mentioned relating to war; and indeed with 
reference to all difciplines, as to the underflanding of them more hand- 
fomely, we know fomehow, that the having learned geometry or not, 
makes every way an entire difference. Everyway, by Jupiter! faid he. 
Let us then eflabhfh this fecond difcipline for the youth. Let us eftabliih 
it, replied he. But what ? fhall we, in the third place, eftablifli agronomy ? 
or are you of a different opinion ? I am, faid he, of the fame : for to be 
well ikilled in the feafons of months and years, belongs not only to agri- 
culture and navigation, but equally to the military art. You arc pleafant, 
faid I, as you feem to be afraid of the multitude, left you fliould appear to 
enjoin ufelefs difciplines : but this is not altogether a contemptible thing, 
though it is difficult to perfuadc them, that by each of thefe difciplines a 
certain organ of the foul is both purified and exfufcitated, which is blinded 
and buried by ftudies of another kind ; an organ better worth faving than 
ten thoufand eyes, fince truth is perceived by this alone. To fuch there- 
fore as are of the fame opinion, you will very readily appear to reafbn 
admirably well : but fuch as have never obferved this will probably think 
you fay nothing at all : for they perceive no other advantage in thele things 
worthy of attention. Confider now from this point, with which of thefe 
two you will rcafon ; or carry on the reafonings with neither of them, but 
principally for your own fake, yet envy not another, if any one fhall be 
able to be benefited by them. In this manner, replied he, I choofe, on my 
own account principally both to reafon, and to queflion and anfwer. Come 
then, faid I, let us go back again : for we have not rightly taken that which 
is confequent to geometry. How have we taken? replied he. After a 
plain furface, laid I, we have taken a folid, moving in a circle, before we 
confidered it by itfelf : but if we had proceeded rightly we fliould have 
taken the third argument immediately after the fecond, and that is fome- 
liow the argument of cubes, and what participates of depth. It is fo, 
replied he. But thefe things, Socrates, feem not yet to be difcovercd. 
The reafon of it, faid I, is twofold. Becaufe there is no city which 
fufficiently honours them, they are (lightly inveftlgated, being diliicult ; and 
Jbefides, thofe \\ho doinvefligate them want a leader, without which they 
cannot difcover them. And this leader is in the firfl place hard to be 

obtained ; 
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obtained ; and when he is obtahicd, as things are at prefent, thofe who 
invefligate thefe particulars, as they conceive magnificently of thcmlelves, 
will not obey him. But if the whole city prefided over thefe things, and 
held them in eftccm, fuch as inquired into them would be obedient, and 
their inquiries, being carried on with afliduity and vigour, would difcover 
themfelves what they were : fince even now, whilfl: they are on the one 
hand defpifed and mutilated by the multitude, and on the other by thofe 
who fludy them without being able to give any account of their utility, 
they yet forcibly, under all thefe difadvantages, increafe through their 
native grace : nor is it wonderful that they do fo. Becaufe truly, faid he, 
this grace is very remarkable. But tell me more plainly what you were 
juft now faying ; for fomehow that fludy which rcfpeds a plain furface 
you called geometry. I did, faid I. And then, faid he, you mentioned 
agronomy in the firft place after it. But afterwards you drew back. 
Becaufe, whilfl 1 am haftening, faid I, to difcufs all things rapidly, I advance 
more (lowly. For that augment by depth which was next according to 
method we paffed over, becaufe the invefliigation of it is ridiculous ; and 
after geometry we mentioned ailronomy, which is the circular motion of 
a folid. You fay right, replied he. We eflablifh then, faid I, aflronomy 
as the fourth difcipline, fuppofing that to fubfifl: which we have now- 
omitted, if the city (hall enter upon it. !t is reafonable, faid he. And 
now that you agree with me, Socrates, I ])roceed in my commendation 
of aftronomy, which you formerly reproved as unfeafonable. For it is 
evident, I conceive, to every one, that this difcipline compels the foul to 
look to that which is above, and from the things here conducts it thither. 
It Is probable, faid I, that it is evident to every one but to me. For to 
me it does not appear fo. How then do you think of it ? replied he. In 
the way it is now purfued by thofe who introduce it into philofophy, it 
entirely makes the foul to look downwards. How do you fay ? replied he. 
Yon feem to me, faid I, to have formed with yourfelf no ignoble opinion 
of the difcipline refpefting things above, what it is : for you feem to think,, 
that if any one contemplates the various bodies in the firmament, and, by 
earneftly looking up, apprehends every thing, you think that he has in- 
telligence of thelc things; and does not merely lee them with his eyes; 
;ind perhaps you judge right, and 1 fool iflily. For I, on the other hand, 
3 am 
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am not able to conceive, that any other dlfciplinc can make the foul look 
upwards, but that which refpedls being, and that which is invifible ; and 
if a man undertakes to learn any thing of fcnfible objeds, whether he gape 
upwards, or bellow downwards, never fhall I fay that he learns ; for I aver 
he has no fcience of thefe things, nor (hall I fay that his foul looks upwards, 
but downwards, even though he fhould learn lying on his back, either at 
land or at fea. 1 am puniflied, faid he; for you have juftly reproved me. But 
which was the proper way, faid you, of learning aftronomy different from 
the methods adopted at prefent, if they mean to leara it with advantage 
for the purpofes we fpeak of? In this manner, faid I, that thefe varie- 
gated bodies in the heavens, as they are varied in a vilible fubjedl, be 
deemed the mofl beautiful and the moft accurate of the kind, but far in- 
ferior to real beings, according to thofe orbits in which real velocity, and 
real flownefs, in true number, and in all true figures, are carried with 
refpe6l to one another, and carry all things that are within them. Which 
things truly are to be comprehended by reafon and the dianoctic power, but 
not by fight ; or do you think they can ? By no means, replied he. Is 
not then, faid I, that variety in the heavens to be made ufe of as a para- 
digm for learning thofe real things, in the fame manner as if one (liould 
meet with geometrical figures, drawn remarkably well and elaborately by 
Daedalus, or fome other artifl or painter ? For a man who was (killed 
in geometry, on feeing thefe, would truly think the workman fliip moft 
excellent, yet would efteem it ridiculous to confider thefe things ferioufly, 
as if from thence he were to learn the truth, as to what were hi equal, 
in duplicate, or in any other proportion. Why would it not be ridicu- 
lous r replied he. And do not you then think, that he who is truly an 
aftronomer is affeded in the fame manner, when he looks up to the 
orbits of the planets ? And that he reckons that the heavens and all in 
them are indeed eftablifhed by the demiurgus of the heavens, in the moft 
beautiful manner poffible for fuch works to be eftabli(hed ; but would not 
he deem him abfurd, who (hould imagine that this proportion of night 
with day, and of both thefe to a month, and of a month to a year, and 
of other ftars to fuch like things, and towards one another, exifled always 
in the fame manner, and in no way u^ffered any change, though they have 
a body, and are vifible ; and fearch by every method to apprehend the 

truth 
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truth of thefe tilings ? So it appears to me, replied he, whilfl: I am hear- 
ing you. Let us then make ufe of problems, faid I, in the fl:udy of aftro- 
iiomy, as in geometry. And let us difmifs the heavenly bodies, if we 
intend truly to apprehend aftronomy, and render profitable inftead of un- 
profitable that part of the foul which is naturally wife. You truly enjoin 
a much harder tafk on afl:ronomers, faid he, than is enjoined them at pre- 
fent. And I think, replied I, that we muft likewife enjoin other things, 
in the fame manner, if we are to be of any fervice as law-givers. But 
can you fuggefl: any of the proper difciplines ? I can fuggefl none, re- 
plied he, at prefent at leafl. Lation, faid I, as it appears to me, affords 
tis not one indeed, but many fpecies of difcipline. All of which any wife 
man can probably tell ; but thofe which occur to me are two. What are 
they ? Together with this, faid I, there is its counter-part. Which ? 
As the eyes, faid 1, feem to be fitted to aflronomy, fo the ears feem to be 
fitted to harmonious lation. And thefe feem to be fifter fciences to one 
another, both as the Pythagoreans fay, and we, Glauco, agree with them, 
or how fhall we do ? Jufl fo, replied he. Shall we not, faid I, (ince 
this is their great work, inquire how they fpeak concerning them — and, if 
there be any other thing befides thefe, inquire into it likewife ? But above 
all thefe things, we w\\\ flill guard that which is our own. What is that ? 
That thofe we educate never attempt at any time to learn any of thofe 
things in an imperfed manner, and not pointing always at that mark to 
which all ought to be dire6led : as we now mentioned with reference to 
aftronomy. Or do not you kliow that they do the fame thing with re- 
gard to harmony, as in aflronomy ? For, whilfl they meafure one with 
another the fymphonies and founds which are heard, they labour like the 
aflronomers unprofitably. Nay, by the gods, faid he, and ridiculoufly 
too, whilfl: they frequently repeat certain notes, and liflen with their ears 
to catch the found as from a neighbouring place ; and fome of them fay 
they hear fome middle note, but that the interval which meafures them 
is the fmallefl: ; and others again doubt this, and fay that the notes are the 
fame as were founded before ; and both parties fubjed the intelled to the 
ears. But you fpeak, faid I, of the lucrative muficians, who perpetually 
harafs and torment their firings, and turn them on the pegs. But that 
the comparifon may not be too tedious, 1 fhall fay nothing of their com- 
plaints 
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plaints of the ftrings, their refufals and ftubhornnefs, but bring the image 
to an end. But I fay we ought not to choofe thcfe to fpeak of harmony, 
but thofe true muficians whom we mentioned. For thefe do the fame 
things here as the others did in aftronomy ; for in thefe fymphonies which 
are heard, they fearch for numbers, but they pafs not thence to the pro- 
blems, to inquire what numbers are (ymphonious, and what are not, and 
the reafon why they are either the one or the other. You fpeak, faid he, 
of a divine work. It is then indeed profitable, faid I, in the fearch of the 
beautiful and good, but if purfued in another manner it is unprofitable. 
It is likely, faid he. But 1 think, faid I, that the proper method of in- 
quiry into all thefe things, if it reach their communion and alhance with 
each other, and reafon in what refpedls they are akin to one another, will 
contribute fomething to what we want, and our labour will not be unpro- 
fitable ; otherwife it will. I likewife, faid he, prophefy the fame thing. 
But you fpeak, Socrates, of a very mighty work. Do you mean the in- 
trodu6lion, or what elfe ? faid I. Or do we not know that all thefe things 
are introductory to the law itfelf? which we ought to learn ; for even thofe 
that are Ikilled in <liale6lic do not appear expert as to thefe things. No, 
by Jupiter, faid he, unlefs a very few of all I have met with. But whilfl: 
they are not able, faid J, to impart and receive reafon, will they ever be 
able to know any thing of what we fay is necelTary to be known ? Never 
will they be able to do this, replied he. Is not this itfelf then, Glauco, 
faid I, the law ? To give perfedlion to dialectic ; which being intelligible, 
may be faid to be imitated by the power of fight ; which power endea- 
vours, as we obferved, fir/l to look at animals, then at the ilars, and laft of 
all at the fun himfelf. So when any one attempts to difcufs a fubjedt 
without any of the fenfes, by reafoning he is impelled to that which each 
particular is ; and if he does not defift till he apprehends by intelligence 
what is the good itfelf, he then arrives at the end of the intelligible, as 
the other does at the end of the vifible. Entirely fo, faid he. What 
now ? Do not you call this progrefTion dialecStic ? What elfe ? And now, 
faid I, as in our former comparifon you had the liberation from chains, 
and turning from (hadows towards images, and the light, and an afcent 
from the cavern to the fun ; and when there, the looking at images in 
water, from an inability at firft to behold animals and plants, and the 

light 
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light of the fun ; fo here you have the contemplation of divine plvantafai^, 
and the fhaclows of real beings, and not the fhadows of images lliadowed 
out hy another light of a Hmilar kifid, as by the fun. And all thisbuilncls 
re'peciing the arts which we have difculfcd, lias this power, to lead back 
again that which is beH: in the fonl, to the contemplation of that which is 
bell in beings ; as in the former cafe, that which is brightcft in the body 
is led to that which is moft fplendid in the corporeal and vilible place. I 
admit, faid he, of thefe things ; thougli truly it aj)pears to me extremely 
difticult to admit of them, and in another refpecl: it is diiiicult: not to admit 
of them. But however (for we fhall hear thefe things not only now at 
prefent, but often again difcufs them), eflablilhing thefe things as now 
expreffed, kt us go to the law itfelf, and difcufs it as we have fininied the 
introdudion. Say then what is the mode of the power of dialedic % and 
into what fpecies is it divided, and what are the paths leadii^g to it ? For 
thefe, it is likely, conduct us to that place, at which w'.en we are arrived, 
we fhall find a refling-place, and the end of the journey. You will 
not as yet, friend Glauco, faid I, be able to follow ; for other wife no 
zeal fhould be wanting on my part ; nor fhould you any longer only 
fee the image of that of which we are fpeaking, but the truth itfelf. But 
this is what to me at leafl it appears ; whether it be fo in reality or not, 
this it is not proper flrenuoufly to affirm ; but that indeed it is Ibmewhat 
of this kind may be ftrenuoufly affirmed. May it not ? Why not ? And 
further that it is the power of dialectic alone, which can difcover this to 
one who is fkilled in the things we have difcufled, and that by no other 
power it is poffible. This alfo, faid he, we may flrenuoufly affirm. This 
at leafl no one, faid I, will difpute with us : That no other method can 
attempt to comprehend, in any orderly way, what each particular being 
is ; for all the other arts rclpe6l cither the opinions and defires of men, or 
generations, and compofitions, or are all employed in the culture of things 
generated and compounded. Thofe others, which we faid participated 
ibmewhat of being, geometry, and fuch as are conne6ted with her, we 
fee as dreaming indeed about being; but it is impoffible for them to have a 

* For a copious account of ilie dlalcftic of Plato, which Is the fame with the metaphyfics of 
Ariftotle, fee the IntrocIu6liou ami Notes to the Parmenldes. 
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true viiioii, lb long as employing iiypothefes they preferve ^ thefe immove- 
able, without being able to affign a reafoii for their fubfillence. For where the 
principle is that which is unknown, and the conclufion and intermediate 
fleps arc conne61ed with that* unknown principle, by what contrivance 
can an adent of fuch a kind ever become fcieuce ? By none, replied he. 
Does not then, faid I, the dialedic method proceed in this way alone, to 
the principle itfelf, removing all Iiypothefes, that it may firmly eftablifli 
it, and gradually drawing and leading upwards the eye of the foul, which 
was truly buried in a certain barbaric mire, ufing as affiftants and circular 
leaders thofe arts we have mentioned^ which through cuftom we fre- 
quently call fciences, but which require another appellation more clear 
than opinion, but more obfcure than fclence ? We have fomewhere in the 
former part of our difcourfe termed it the dianoetic power. But the con- 
troverfy is not, as it appears to me, about a name, with thofe who inquire 
into things of fuch great importance as thofe now before us. It is not, 
faid he. Do you agree then, faid I, as formerly, to call the /irfl part 
fcience, the fecond the dianoetic power, the third faith, and the fourth 
afiimilation ? and both thefe laft opinion ? and the two former intelli- 
gence? And that opinion is employed about generation, and intelligence 
about effence ? Like wife, that as effence is to generation, fo is intelligence 
to opinion, fcience to faith, and the dianoetic power to a/limilation ? But 
as for the analogy of the things which thefe powers rcfpedt, and the twofold 
divifion of each, viz. of the objed of opinion, and of intelle6t, thefe we omit, 
Glauco, that we inay not be more prolix here than in our former rcafon- 
ings. As for me, laid he, with reference to thofe other things, as far as 
I am nblc to follo\^ , I am of the fame opinion. But do not you call him 
fkillcd i;i oialeciic, who apprehends the reafon of the effence of each 
particular : And as for the man who is not able to give a reafon to himfelf,. 
and to another, io far as he is not able, fo far will you not fay he wants 
intelligence of the thing ? Why fhould I not fay fo ? replied he. And is 
not the cafe the fame with reference to the good? Whofoever cannot 
define it by reafon, feparating the idea of the good from all others, and 
4s in. a battle piercing through all arguments, eagerly ftriving to confute,. 

^ Inftcad of wcrihcre, I read fu{ou<n, 
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not according to opinion, but according to cfTence, and in all thefe march- 
ing forward with lUidcviating reafon,— fuclv lui one knows nothing o^ tlw 
i^God itfclf, nor of any good whatever-: bin if he has attaincJ to any image 
of the good, we muft lay he has attained to it by opinioii, not Iw Icicnce ; 
that in the prefciit life he is fleeping, and converiimt with dr.Mms ; and 
tiiat before he is ronfed he will defcend to Hades, and there be profoundly 
and perfc6Uy laid afleep. By Jupiter, laid he, I will ilrongly aver all 
thefe things. But furely you will not, I t!:ink, all;AV your own children 
at leart v/hom you nouriihcd and educated in reafon': ng, if ever in reality 
you educate them, to have the fuprcme government of the moll: import- 
ant affairs in the flate, wJjilfl: they arc voi<l of reafun, as leHcrs of the 
alphabet. By no means, replied he. You will then lay down this to 
them as a law: That in a moft efpecial manner they attain to that part 
of education, by which they may become able to quefuio i and anfvver in 
the mofl: fcientific manner. I will fettle it by law, faid he, with your 
affiftance at leafl:. Does it then appear to you, faid I, that dialedic is to 
be placed on high as a bulwark to dilciplines ? and that no otiier difcipline 
can with propriety be raifed higher than this ; but that every thing refpedl- 
ing difciplines is now finilhed? I agree, faid he. There now remains for 
you, faid I, the diftribution : To whom Ihall we affign thefe difciplines, and 
after what manner ? That is evident, faid he. Do you remember then 
our former elodion of rulers, what kind we chofe ? How fhould 1 not ? 
faid he. As to other things then, conceive, faid I, that fuch geniuses as 
thefe ought to be feledled. For the moll firm and brave are to be pre- 
ferred, and, as far as polfible, the mofl graceful ; and belides, we mufl 
not only feek for thofe whofe manners are generous and ftern, but they 
mufl: be poflcffed of every other natural difpufition conducive to this edu- 
cation. Which difpofitions do you recommend? They mull have, faid I, 
O blefled man ! acutenefs with refpe6t to difciplines, that they may not 
learn with difficulty. For fouls are much more intimidated in robufl dif- 
ciplines, than in flrenuous exercifes of the body ; for their proper labour, 
and which is not in common with the body, is more domeftic to them. 
True, faid he. And wc mufl feek for one of good memory, untainted, 
and every way laborious : or how el(e do you think any one will be willing 
to endure the fatigue of the body, and to accompliih at the fame time fuch 
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Earning and fludy ? No one, laid he, ualcfs he be in all relpeds of a 
naturally good difpofitioii. Tiie niiftakc then about phllofophy, and the 
contempt of it, have been occafioned through thefe things, becaufe, as 1 
formerly iaid, it is not applied to in a manner fuitable to its dignity : for 
it ought not to be applied to by the baftardly, but the legitimate. How? 
fa id he. In the fnil: place, he who is to apply to phijofophy ought not, 
faid I, to be lame as to his love of labour, being laborious in fome thino-s, 
and averfe to labour in others. But this takes place when a man loves 
wreflling and hunting, and all exercifes of the body, but is not a lover of 
learning, and loves neither to hear nor to inquire, but in all thcfe refpeds 
has an averfion to labour. He likewife is lame, in a different manner 
from this man, who diflikes all bodily exercife. You lliy mofl true, re- 
plied he. And fliall we not, faid I, in like manner account that foul lame 
as to truth, which hates indeed a voluntary falfehood, and bears it ill in itfelf, 
and is beyond meafure enraged \N'hen others tell a lie ; but eafily admits the 
involuntary lie ; and, though at any time it be found ignorant, is not 
difpleafed, but like a favage fow willingly wallows in ignorance ? By all 
means, .faid he. And in like manner, faid I, as to temperance and forti- 
tude, and magnanimity, and all the parts of virtue, we muft no lefs care- 
fully attend to what is ballardly, and what is legitimate ; for when either 
any private perfon or city underflands not how to attend to all thefe 
things, they unawares employ the lame and the baflardly for whatever 
they have occafion ; private perfons employ them as friends, and cities as 
governors. The cafe is entirely io, faid he. But we, faid I, mull: be- 
ware of all ilich things ; foi', if we take fuch as are entire in body and in 
mind for fuch extenfive learning, and exercilc and infl:ru6l them, juilice 
iierfelf will not blame us, and we fliall prefcrve both the city and its con- 
ftitution : but if we introduce perfons of a different dcfcription into thcfe 
affairs, we fliaU do every thing the reverfe, and bring philofophy under 
ftill greater ridicule.. That indeed were fhamefnl, faid he. Certainly, 
faid 1. But 1 myfelf feam at prefent to be fomcvvhat ridiculous. How 
fo? faid he. I forgot, faid I, that we were amufmg.ourlclves, and fpoke 
with too great keennefs ; for, whilfl 1 was fpeaking, I looked towards phi- 
lofophy ; and feeing her moil unworthily abufed, I fcem to have been filled 
with indignation, and, as being enraged at thofc w^ho are the caufe of it, 
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to have fpoken more carneAly what I fa'id. No truly, faid he, not to me 
your hearer at leaft. But fur me, iiiid I, the fpcaker. But let us not forget 
this, that in our former eledion we made choice of old men ; but in this 
eledion it will not be allowed us. For we mufl: not believe Solon, that 
one who is old is able to learn many things ; but he is lefs able to cffedl this 
than to run. All mighty and numerous labours belong to the young. Of 
neceflity, faid he. Every thing then relating to arithmetic and geometry, 
and all that previous inftru6hon which they fliould be taught before they 
learn diale61ic, ought to be fet before them whilll they are children, 
and that method of teaching obferved, which will make them learn without 
compulfion. Why fo ? Becaufe, faid I, a free man ought to learn no 
difcipline with flavery : for the labours of the body when endured through 
compulfion render the body nothing worfe: but no compelled difcipline is 
lafting in the foul. True, faid he. Do not then, faid I, O beft of men I 
compel boys in their learning; but train them up, amufing themfclves, 
that you may be better able to dilcern to what the genius of each naturally 
tends. What you fay, replied he, is reafonable. Do not you remember 
then, faid I, that we faid the boys are even to be carried to war, as fpeda- 
tors, on horfcback, and that they are to be brought nearer, if they can 
with fafety, and like young hounds taile the blood ? I remember, laid he.. 
Whoever then, faid I, fliall appear the mofl forward in all thefe labours, 
difciplines, and terrors, are to be fclcded into a certain number. At what 
age? faid he. When they have, fiij 1, finifhed their neceflary cxercifes ; 
for during this time, whilfl it continues, for two or three years, it is im- 
poifible to accomplish an) thing elfe ; fur fatigue and deep are enemies to 
learning; and this too is none of the leaft of their trials,, what each of. 
them appears to be in his exercifes. Certainly, faid he. And after this 
period, faid I, let fuch as formerly have been feledled of the age of tv/enty 
receive greater honours than others, and let thofe difciplines which in. 
their youth they learned fcparately, be brought before them in one view,- 
that they may fee the alliance of the difciplines with each other, and with, 
the nature of real being. This difcipline indeed will alone, faid he, remaia. 
firm in thofe in whom it is ingencrated. And this, iaid I, is the greateft 
trial for diftinguifliing between thofe gcniusei which are naturally fitted for 
dialedic, and thofe which are not. He- who. perceives tliis alliance is. 
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Ikilled in clialedlc ; he who does not, is not. I am of the fame opinion, 
laid he. It will then be neceflary for you, fald I, after you have obfcrved 
thefe things, and feen who are nrmft ap[)ro\ cd in thcie, being fiabie in 
difciphnes, and ilablc in war, and in the otljcr things cAabhflied by law, to 
make choice of fuch after they exceed thirty years, feleding fio.i) thofe 
chofen formerly, and advance them to gicatcr honours. You mufl like- 
wife obferve them, trying them by the power of dialcdic fo as to afcertain 
whic:^ of them without the afiiftance of Ir.s eyes, or any other fenfe, is able 
to proceed with truth to being itfelf. And here, my companion, is a work 
of great caution. In what principally ? faic' he. Do not you perceive,- faid 
I, the evil which at prefent attends diale<::iic, bow great it is ? What is it, 
faid he, you mean I How it isfomchow, faid 1, full of what is contrary to 
law. Greatly fo, replied he. Do\ou think then, faid I, they fufTer fome 
wonderful thuig, and will you not forgive them ? How do you mean? faij 
he. Jufl as if, faid I, a certain fuppofititious child were educated in great 
opulence m a rich and noble fam.ily, and amidil: many flatterers, and 
ilir;^] 1 p' re ive, when grown up to manhood, that he is not dcfcended of 
thofe who are faid to be his parents, but yet fhould not difcover his real 
parents ; can you di\ ine how fuch an one would be affjded both towards 
his flwtterers, and towards his fuppofed parents, both at the time when 
he knew n thing of the cheat, and at that time again when he came 
to perceive it? Or are vou willing to hear me while I prefige it? 
I am willing, faid he. I prophefy then, faid I, that he will pay more 
honour to his father and mother, and his other fuppofed relations, 
than to the flatterers, and that he will lefs negled them when they are in 
any want, and be lels apt to go or fay anything amifs to them, and in 
matters of confequence be lefs difobcdient to them than to tliofe flatterers, 
during that period in which he knows not the truth. It is likely, faid he. 
But when he perceives the real ftatc of the afl^air, I again propheiy, he 
will then flacken in his honour and refped for them, and attend to the 
flatterers, and be remarkably more perfuaded by them now than formerly, 
and truly live according to their manner, converfuig with them openly. 
But for that father, and thofe fuppofed relations, if he be not of an entirely 
good natural difpofition, he will have no regard. You fay every thing, iaid 
he, as it would happen. But in what manner does this comparifon refpecl 
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thofc who arc converflmt with dialedic ? In this. We have certain doo-- 
mas from our childhood concerning things jufl: and beautiful, in which we 
have been nouridied as by parents, obeying and honouring them. We 
have, (aid he. Arc there not likcwife other purfuits oppofite to thefe, 
with pleafures flattering our foul?, and drawing them towards thefe? 
They do not however perfuadc thofe who are in any degree moderate, but 
they honour thofe their relations, and obey them. Tliefe things are 
fo. What now, faid I, when to one who is thus afTe(5tcd the queflion is 
propofed, What is the beautiful? and u hen he, anfwering what he has heard 
from the lawgiver, is refuted by reafon ; and rcafon frequently and every 
way convincing him, reduces him to the opinion, that this is no more 
beautiful than it is deformed ; and in the fame manner, as to what is juft 
and good, and whatever elfe he held in highefl: eflecm, v hat do you think 
fuch an one will after this do, with regard to thefe things, as to honouring 
and obeying them ? Of neceffity, faid he, he will neither honour nor obey 
them any longer in the fame manner as formerly. When then he no 
longer deems, faid I, thefe things honourable, and allied to him as formerly, 
and cannot difcover thofe which really are fo, is it poffible he can readily join 
himfelf to any other life than the flattering one ? It is not poffible, faid he. 
And from being an obferver of the law, he fliall, I think, appear to be a 
tranfgrefTor. Of neceflity. Is it not likely then, faid I, that thofe fliall 
be thus affeded who in this fituation apply to realbning, and that they 
fhould deferve, as I was jufl now faying, great forgivcnefs? And pity too, 
laid he. Whilft you take care then, left this compafTionable cafe befall 
thefe of the age of thirty, ought they not by every method to apply them- 
felves to reafoning? Certainly, faid he. And is not this one prudent 
caution ? that they tafte not reafonings, whilfl they are young : for you. 
have not forgot, I fuppofe, that the youth, when they firfl tafte of reafon- 
ings, abufe them in the way of amufement, whilft they employ them 
always for the purpofe of contradi6lion. And imitating thofe who are 
refuters, they themfelves refute others, delighting like whelps in dragging 
and tearing to pieces, in their reafonings, thofe always who are near them. 
Extremely fb, faid he. And after they have confuted many, and heem 
themfelves confuted by many, do they not vehemently and ipeedily l-.iy afide- 
all the opinions they formerly pofTeired ? And by thefe means they them- 
felves,, 
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felve?, and the whole of philolophv, are calumniated hy others. Mod true, 
laid he. But he who is of a riper age, IJiid I, wil! not he dlfpoied to fliarc 
in fuch a madneis, but will rather imitate him who inclines to rcaibn and 
inquire after truth, than one who, for the fake of di\erfion, amufes him- 
felf, and contradicts. He will Ukewifebe more modefl himfelf, and render 
the pradice of difputing more honourable inlkad of being more uiflionour- 
able. Right, faid he. Were net then all our former remarks rightly made, 
in the way of precaution, as to this point, that thofe geniuses ought to be 
decent and ftable, to whom dialedic is to be imparted, and not as at pre- 
feut, when every common genius, and fuch as is not at all proper, is 
admitted to it ? Certainly, laid he. Will not then the double of the 
former period fuffice a man to remain in acquiring the art of dialedic with 
perfeverance and application, and doing notliing elfe but in way of counter- 
part exercifing himfelf in all bodily exercifes ? Do you mean fix years, faid 
he, or four? *Ti^ of no conlequence, faid I, make it five. After this you 
mufl: compel them to defcend to that cave again, and oblige them to govern 
both in things relating to war, and fuch other magillracies as require youth, 
that the; may not fall fhort of others in experience. And they mud: be 
flill further tried among thefe, whether, being drawn to every different 
quarter, they will continue firm, or whether they will in any meafure be 
drawn afide. And for how long a time, faid he, do you appoint this? 
For fifteen years, faid I. And when they are of the age of fifty, fuch of 
them as are preferved, and as have excelled in all thefe things, in adions, 
and in the fciences, are now to be led to the end, and are to be obliged, 
inclining the ray of their foul, to look towards that which imparts light to 
all things, and, when they have viewed the good itf elf ^ to ufe it as a para- 
digm, each of them, in their turn, in adorning both the city and private 
perfons, and themfelves, during the remainder of their life. For the moft part 
indeed they muft be occupied in philofophy ; and when it is their turn, they 
muft toil in political affairs, and take the government, each for the good of 
the city, performing this office, not as any thing honourable, but as a thing 
neceflary. And after they have educated others in the fame manner ftill, 
and left fuch as refemble thcmlelves to be the guardians of the city, 
they depart to inliabit the iflands of the blefl^. But the city will publicly 
jered; for them monuments, and offer facrifices, if the oracle affent, as to 

fuperior 
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fuporior beings ; and if it do not, as to happy and divine men. You have, 
Socrates, faid he, like a ftritnary, made our governors alJ-beautifiil. And 
our governefles likewife, Glauco, laid 1. For do not iuppoic that 1 have 
ipokcn what I have (aid any more concerning the men than concernijig 
the women, — fuch of them as are of a fufficient genius. Right, laid he, if 
at Icaft they are to fhare in all things equally with the men, as wc related. 
Wiiat then, faid I, do you agree, that with reference to the city and re- 
public, we have not altogether ipokeii what can only be confidered as 
wifhes ; but fuch things as are indeed difficult, yet poilible in a certain 
refpe^, and in no other way than what has been mentioned, viz. when 
thofe who are truly philofophers, whether more of them or a lingle one, 
becoming governors in a city, fhall defpife thofe prcfent honours, confider- 
ing them as illiberal and of no value ; but efteeming re^itude and the 
honours, which are derived from it above all things ; accounting the juft 
as a thing of all others the greatcft, and moft abfolutely neceffary ; and 
miniftering to it, and, increaiing it, thoroughly regulate the conftitution of 
their own city ? How ? faid he. As many, faid I, of the more advanced 
in life as have lived ten years in the city they will fend into the country, 
and, removing their children away from thofe habits which the domellics 
poiTefs at prefent, they will educate them in their own manners and laws, 
which are what we formerly mentioned : and the city and republic we 
have defcribed being thus eftablifhed in the fpeedieft and eafiefl manner, it 
will both be happy itfelf, and be of the grcatefl advantage to that people 
among whom it is eflablifhed. Very much fo indeed, faid he. And you 
feem to me, Socrates, to have told very well how this city fhall arife, if it 
arife at all. Are not now then, faid I, our difcourfes fufficient both con- 
cerning fuch a city as this, and concerning a man fimilar to it? For it is 
alfo now evident what kind of a man we fhall fey he ought to be. It is 
evident, replied he ; and your inquiry fecms to me to be at an end. 
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JlSE it fo. Thefe things, Glauco, we have now affented to ; that in this 
city, which is to be eftablifhed in a perfed manner, the women are to be 
common, the children common, and Ukewile the whole of education. In 
like manner, their employments both in peace and war are to be common; 
and their kings are to be fuch as excel all others both in philofophy and 
in the arts of war. Thefe things, faid he, have been affented to. And 
furely we likewife granted, that when the governors are marching with 
the foldiers, and fettle themfelves, they /hall dwell in fuch habitations as 
we formerly mentioned, which have nothing peculiar to any one, but are 
common to all : and befides thefe houfes, we likewife, if you remember, 
agreed what fort of poffeffions they Ihall have. I remember, faid he, that 
we were of opinion, none of them ought to poffefs any thing as others do 
at prefent ; but, as wreftlers in war and guardians, they were to receive a 
reward for their guardianfhip from others, or a yearly mamtenance on 
thefe accounts, and were to take care of themfelves and the reft of the 
city. You fay right, faid I. But fince we have finifhed this, let us re- 
collet whence we made this digreflion ; that we may now proceed again 
in the fame way. That is not difficult, faid he : for vou were mention- 
ing much the fame things of the city with thofe you have done at prefenti 
laying tliat you confidered fuch a city to be good, as it was at that time 
defcribed, and the man to be good v/ho refembles it ; whiJft yet it fecms 
you are able to defcribe a better city, and a better man. And you faid 
moreover, that all the others were wrong, if this was right. Of the other 
republics, you faid, as I remember, there were four fpccies, which de- 
ferved to be confidered, and to have the errors in them, and the lawlefs 
people in them, obfcrved ; in order that when we have beheld the whole 
3 of 
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of tliem, and wlieii wc have agreed which is the beO, and which is the 
w orft man, we may inquire whether the bed n^ian be the happieH:, and 
tlic worfl the moft mllerablc, or otherwife. And v/hea I aiked you, which 
you call the four republics, Polemarchus and Adimantus hereupon inter- 
rupted ; and you, in this manner having refumed the fubjea, are come to 
this part of the reafoning. You have recolledtcd, faid I, moH: accurately. 
Again therefore afford me the fame opportunity, and, whilft I aik you the 
fame queflion, endeavour to fay what you then intended to aflert. If in- 
deed I am able, faid I. And I am truly defirous, Hiid he, for my part, to 
hear which you call the four republics. You fliall hear that, faid I, with- 
out difficulty. For they are thefe I mention, and they I)ave names too. 
There is that v/hich is commended by many, the Cretan and the Spartan. 
There is, fccondly^ that which has a fecondary praife, called Oligarchy, a 
republic full of many evils ; that which is different from this, and follows 
next in order, a Democracy ; and then genuine Tyranny, different from all 
vhcfc, the fourth and laft difeafe of a city. Or have you any other form 
of a republic belonging to any diflincl: fpecies ? For your little principali- 
ties and venal kingdoms, and fuch like republics, are fomehow of a mid- 
dle kind between thefe, and one may find of them as many among the 
barbarians as among the Greeks. They are indeed, faid he, faid to be 
very many, and very flrange ones. Do you know now, laid I, that there 
is fomehow a neceflity that there be as many fpecies of men as of repub- 
lics ? Or do you imagine that republics are generated fomehow of an 
oak', or a rock, and not of the maimers of thofe who are in the city, to 
which, as into a current, every thing elfe likewife is drawn ? By no 
means do I imagine, faid he, they are generated from any thing but fiom 
hence. If then there be five fpecies of cities, the fpecies of fouls in indi- 
viduals (hall be likewife five. Why not ? We have already difcuffed 
that which refembles an Ariflocracy, which we have rightly pionounced 
to be both good and jufl. We have fo* Are we now, in the next place, 
to go over the worfe fpecies, the contentious and the ambitious man, who 

* The Greek Scholiaft on this paflage obferves, that the antients apprehended their anceftors 
were generated from oaks and rocks, bccaufe mothers ufed to place their infants in caverns and 
the trunks of trees. For men, in times of remote anttqiiity, were accuftomed to have con- 
nexion with women ncr.r oaks or rocVs. 

q D 2 is 
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js formed according to the Spartan republic ; then him lefemblin'^ an 
Oligarchy ; and then the Democratic and the Tyrannic, that we may 
contemplate the molt nnjafl:, and oppofe him to the moft jud, that our 
inquiry may be completed? viz. how the mofl finiflied juflicc is in com- 
parifon of the moft finifhed injuftice, as to the happinefs or mifery of 
the pofTeflbr r that fo we may either follow injuftice, being peiiuadcd by 
Thrafymachus, orjufticc, yielding to the prefent reafoning? By all means, 
faid he, we mufl do fo. Shall we then, in the fame manner as we bescan, 
confider the manners in republics, before we confuler them in private per- 
fons, as being there more confpicuous ? And according to this method 
the ambitious republic is fn ft to be confidered (for I have no other name 
to call it by, but it may be denominated either a Timocracy ', or a Timar- 
chy), and together with it we ftiall confi^^er a man ref^mbling it ; after- 
wards we ftiall confider an Oligarchy, and a man refembling Oligarchy ; 
then again, when^we have viewed a Democracy, we ftiall contemplate a 
Democratic man ; and then in the fourth place, when we come to Ty- 
ranny, and contemplate it, and likewife a tyrannic foul, we fliall endea- 
vour to become competent judges of what wc propofed. Both our con- 
templation and judgment, faid he, would in this manner at leaft be agree- 
able to reafon. Come then, laid I, let us endeavour to relate in what 
manner a Timocracy arifcs out of an Ariftocracy. Or is not this plain, 
that every republic changes, by means of that part which pofteftes the 
magiftracies, when in this itfclf there arifcs fedition ; but whilft this 
agrees with itfelf, though the ftate be extremely fmall, it is impof?ible to 
be .changeci ? It is io, indeed. How then, Glauco, ftiall our city be 
changed ? Or in what ftiape lliall our allies and rulers fall into fedition 
with one another, and among themfelves ? Or are you willing, that, like 
Homer, we invoke the Mufes to tell us, " How firil fedition rofe ?'* — . 
And ftiall wc fay, that whilft they talk tragically, playing with us, and 
rallying us a» children, they yet talk ferioully and fublimcly ? In what 
manner r Somehow thus. It is indeed difficult for a city thus conftitutcd 

• Agcvernment in which honours fubfift with a view to ponefilons was called by the 
antlcnts a Timocracy. It was oppofed tu a Democracy, becaufe the moft wealthy and not the 
pdOT were the jLulers in this government. Juft as an Oligarchy was oppofed to an Ariftocracy, 
l^ccaufe in the former not the b<fft, bvu a few onlv, r<rd thcfe the woift, governed the city. 
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to be changed. But as every thing which is generated is obnoxious to 
corruption, neither will fuch a conftitution as this remain forever, but be 
dinblved. And its diiTolution is this. Not only with rcfpcdt to terreftrial 
plants, but likewifc in terreftrial animals, a fertility ^ and flerility of foul 
as well as of body takes place, when the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies complete the periphery of their refptdive orbits ; which are 
fhorter to the fliorter lived, and contrarivvife to fuch as arc the contrary : 
and with reference to the fertility and fterility of our race, although thofe 
are wife that you have educated to be governors of cities, yet will they 
never, by reafon in conjun6lion with fenfe, obferve the proper feafons, but 
overlook them, and fometimes generate children when they ought not. But 
the period to that which is divinely generated * is that which the perfe6l 

number 

* All the parts of llie unlvcrfe are unable to participate of the providence of divinity in a 
fitnilar manner, but feme of its parts enjoy this eternally, and others temporally; fome in a 
primary and others in a fccotulary degree. For the univerfe, being a perfedl whole, mull have 
a firft, a mid'.Ilc, and a lafl part. But its firft parts, as havin^^ the moft excellent fuhfiftence, 
muft always exift according to nature •, and its lafl parts muft fometimes fubfift according to, 
and fometimes contrary to, nature. Hence the celeftial bodies, which are tlic tirft parts of the 
univerfe, perpetually fubfifl: according to nature, both the whole fpheres and the multitude co- 
ordinate to thefe wholes; (fee the Introduflion to the Timscus) and the only alteration which 
they experience is a mutation of figure, and variation of light at dificrent periods : but in the 
fublunary region, while the fpheres of the elements remain on account of their fubfiQence as 
wholes, always according to nature ; the parts of thefe wholes have fometimes a natural and 
fometimes an unnatural fubfiftence : for thus alone can the circle of generation unfold all the 
variety which it contains. 

The different periods in which tliefe mutations happen, are called by Plato, with great pro- 
priety, periods o^ fertility nudj?i-ri/ity : for in thefe periods a fertility or fterility of men, ani- 
mals, and plants takes place ; fo that in fertile periods mankind will be both more numerous., 
and upon the whole fupcrior in mental and bodily endowments to the men of a barren period. 
And a Hmilar reafoning muft be extended to animals and plants. The fo much celebrated heroic 
age was the refult of one of thefe fertile periods, in which men tranfcending the herd of man- 
kind both in pra6lical and intellecSlual virtue abounded on the earth. 

* The Greek ocholiaft on this place well obferves, that Plato, by that which is divinely ge- 
nerated, docs not mean ciiher tlie whole world, though the epithet is primarily applicable to 
this, nor the celeaial regions only, nor the fublunary world, but every thing which is perpetually 
and circularly movedy whether in the heavens or under the moon ; fo far as it is corporeal, calling 
it generated: (for no body is felf-fhbfiltent) but fo far as it is perpetually moved, divine : for it 
imitates the mofl divine of things, which pofllefs an ever-vigilant life. But with refped to the- 

perfe(3t 
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number comprehei>ds ; and to that which is generated by man, that in 
which the augmentations furpafilng and furpafled, when they fliall have 
received three reflitutions and four boundaries of things affimilating and 
diflimilating, increafing and decreafing, fliall render all things correfpondent 
and efFable ; of which the fefquitertian progeny, when conjoined with the 
pentad, and thrice increafed, allords two harmonies. One of thefe, the 
equally equal, a hundred times a Iiundred ; but the other, of equal length 
indeed, but more oblong, is of a hundred numbers from efFable diameters 
of pentads, each being deficient by unity, and from two numbers that are 
ineffable ; and from a hundred cubes of the triad. But the whole geome- 
tric number of this kind is the author of better and worfe Generations '. 

o 

Of 

perfe^ number mentioned here by Plato, we mufl: not only dire£l our attention to n perfe6l 
number in .vulgar arithmetic, for this is rather numbered Jhan number, tends to perfedlion, and 
is never perfeft, as being always in generation ; but we mud furvcy the caufe of this number, 
which is indeed intelIe<Slual, but comprehends the definite boundary of every period of the world. 
Qeiov ytvvvirovou rov o'Kov (ptiai xocrfxoVf si xai 7rpoY,yoviMVJui Toviovy ouTe tov fv oopavo) (xovov-, curt to utto ffeXw/^Vy 
aKKa yrav ro aeiKivnTov km Trtoi^ipoyLtvov.^ £it* tv oupavu, tiff utto ffiMvriv' wf fxtv crct)fji.x7iKov yivvYirov Ka'^ov/xtvov 
mi^zv yap <Ta>ixa auQu-^ocraTov wj S"' aEiKivrrov, Sfiov* iJLi{X£irai yap ra ^eioraruv (lege ^Eiorara ruv) ovtuv 
aypvTTVOV txovra ^omv* tov reXeto* J' apiOfAOv ov fiovov xp^ voeiv stti ^Mcruhuv riOtvrai' ovtoj yap tariv api6/xrjTcv 
(jiMT^Vy « api9fios, Hal rsXEWV/jLEvoVf koi ovhvorE reXsiof asi yiyvo/xevog' aXKa rm a.nav toutou voepav ^tzv 
ouvaVy '?iepizxov7av ^t tov 'xinttpafTixiyov opov t»j rov Koc-fxou Traa-rig Trepio^cv. 

' The obfcurity of thefe numbers, which is fo great as to have l^ecome proverbial among the 
antlents, is not elucidated in any of thofe invaluable remains of Grecian philofophy which have 
furvivcd to the prefent time. And yet it may be fairly concluded that this myflerious pafTage 
was mod fatlsfaflorily unfolded by the commentaries of fuch men as Jamblichus, Syrlanus-and 
Proclus, on this part of the Republic, though they have unfortunately periflicd in the wreck of 
ages. The following attempt, however, may perhaps (how that it is not impofhble to penetrate 
this myftery, though deprived of fuch mighty aid, fince it is only to be folvcd by the afiiftancc 
of MathcfiG, who at all times v»'llling!y a<Sl3 miniftrant to Infpiration. 

In the firft place then, let us conluler what Plato means by augmentations furpaffmg and fur- 
pafled ; things afhmilating and diflimilating, increaflngand decreafing, correfpondent and eflablc. 

Augmentations furpafling, arc ratios of greater inequality, viz. when the greater is com- 
pared to the leflfer, and are multiples '^, fupcrparticulars, fuperpartients, multiple-fuperpar- 

* Multiplex ratio is when a greater quantity contains a lefler many times. Svjperparticular ratio is 
when the greater contains the Itfler quantity once, and fomc part of it bcfidea j and fiiperparlient ratio, 
13 when the greater eontains the lefler quantity once, and certain parts of it h'kewife. Again, multiple 
fuperparticular ratio is when the greater cojJtains the lefler many fimes and fonr.c part of it hefides ; and 
multiple fupcrpartient ratio is when the greater contains the lefler many limes, and alfo fome of its parts. 

ticulars 
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Of which when our governors being ignorant, join our couples toge- 
ther unieufonably, the children fhall neither be of a good genius, nor for- 
tunate. 

ticulars and multiple-fuperpartients. But augmentations furpafTed are, ratios of leflfer in- 
equalitf, viz. when the lefler is compared with the greater quantity, as for inftance, fub- 
multiples, fubfuperparticulars, fubfupcrpartients, and thofe which are compofcd from thefe three. 
Thofe numbers are called by Plato aJfimiLiitig and (iiJjtmiLtingy which are denominated by 
arithmetician*: ftmilar * and d'ljfimilar : but he calls tliofe increnfwg and decreafing^ which they 
denominate ahound'ing \ and diminijfjed^ or more than perfeB and imperfect. Things correfpondent 
and effable, are boundaries which cortefpond in ratio with each other, and can be cxprefled ill 
numbers either integral or fradional, fuch as are thefc four terms or boundaries, 27, 18, 12, 8, 
which are in fefquiaker and fubfefquialter ratios ; fince thefe mutually correfpond in ratio, and 
are efFable. For effablc quantities are thofe which can be exprefTed in whole numbers, or 
fra(flionsj and, in like manner, ineffable quantities are fuch as cannot be exprefled in either of 
thefe, and arc called by modern mathematicians furds. 

In the next place, let us confider what we are to underftand by the fcfquitertian progeny ivhen 
conjoined nv'ith the pentad and thrice iucrenfid, affording tivo harmonies. By the fefquitertian Progeny 
then Plato means the number 95 : for this number is compofed from the addition of the fquares 
of the numbers 4 and 3, which form the Hrft fcfquitertian ratio, (viz. 25) and the number 70, 
which is compofed from 40 and 30, and therefore confiLls of two numbers in a fefquitertian ratio. 
Hence, as 95 is compofed from 25 and 70, it may with great propriety be called a fcfquitertian 
progeny. This number conjoined with 5 and thrice increafed produces ten thoufand and a 
million: for loo X 100 = icooo, and loooo X lOo = loooooo. But it muft; here be 
obfervcd that thefe two numbers, as will fhortly be feen, appear to be confidered by Plato as 
analogous to two parallelopipedons, the former, viz. ten thoufand, being formed from 10 X 
ID X 100, and the latter from icoo X 10 X roo. Thefe two numbers are called by Plato 
two harmonies, for the following reafon : Siniplicius, in his Commentary on Ariftotle's books 
De Coelo, informs us that a cube was denominated by the Pythagoreans harmonjy becaufe it 
confifls of 12 bounding lines, 8 angles, and 6 {uk-?, \ and 12, 5^, 6, are in harmonic proportion : 
for the difference between 12 and 8 is to the difference between 8 and 6, i. c. 4 is to 2 as the 
firfl term to the third, i. e. as 12 to 6, which, as is well known, is the law of harmonic pro- 
portion. As a parallelopipedon therefore has the fame number of fides, angles, and bounding 
lines as a cube, the reafon is obvious why the numbers lOooo and 1 000000 are called by Plato 
harmonies. Hence alfo it is evident why he fays "that the other of thefe harmonies, viz. a 

* Sirpilar numbers are thofe whofc (iJcs are proportional, i. e. which have the fame ratio j but dlffimi- 
lar numbers thoft whofc (icics arc not j)roportional. 

f As perft£l numherii arc- thofe which are equal to their parts colle(5lcd into one, fuch as 6 and 28,. 
(for the parts of the fornr.cr arc 1, 2, 3, which are equal to 6» atid the parts of the latter are 14, 7, 4, 2, i, 
the aggregate of which is 2S) fo a diminiflitd number is ihit which is greater than the fum of its 
parts, 33 8, whofj parts arc 4, 2, i, the ag2'"cgatc of which is 7 ; an J an abounding number is that which 
is exceeded by tht fum of its parts, as 12, vvhofe parts arc t^ ^, 3, 2, i, the fum of which is 16. 

znillioD^ 
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tunate. And thongh tlie former g()\'ernors fliall in.ftall the bed of tlicin 
ill the office, they neverthclefs being umvorthy of it, and coming to lia\c 

tlie 

million, is ofcqual length Indeed, but more oblong:" for,if wecall ico the breadth md lOthe depth 
both of ten thoufand and a million, it is evident tlip.t the latter number, when confidcrcd as pro- 
duced by I coo X lo X loo, will be analogous to a more oblong pnrallelopipedon than the fornsi-r. 
Again, when he fays "that the number icodooo confifts of a hundred numbcis from cft'ablc 
diameters of pentads, each being deficient by unity, and from two that are ineflable, and from a 
hundred cubes of the triad," his meaning is as follows : The number loooooo confifts of a hundred 
numbers, i. e. of a hundred fuch numbers as locoo, each of which is compofed from effable 
diameters of pentads, Sec. But in order to underfland the truth of tins aflertion, it is neceflary 
to obferve that there arc certain numbers which are called by arithmeticians edablc diameters. 
Thefe alfo are twofold j for fome are the diameters of even fquares, nnd others of odd fquaxes. 
And the diameters of effable even fquares, when multiplied into themfelves, produce fquarc 
numbers double of the fquares of which they are the diameters, with an excefs of unity : Thus, 
for inftance, the number 3 multiplied into itfelf produces 9, which is double of the fquare num- 
ber 4, with an excefs of unity, and therefore 3 will be the diameter of the even fquarc 4. But 
the diameters of efFable odd fquare numbers are in power double of the fquares of which they 
are the diameters, by a deficiency of unity. Thus, the number 7 muliiplied into itfelf produces 
49, which is double of the odd fquare number 25 by a deficiency of unity. This being pre- 
mifed, it follows that the number 10000 will confift of a certain number of heptads; for 7 is 
the effable diameter of the fquare number 25 : and from what follows it will be found that this 
number is 13B6. 

But the number loooonot only confifls of 1386 heptads, but Plato alfo adds, "from two 
numbers that are ineffable"*," viz. from two numbers the roots of which cannot be exa£lly ob- 
tained, nor exprefled either in whole numbers or fra£lions, fuch as the roots of the numbers 2 
and 3. The numbers 15 and 13 are alfo of this kind j and, as wc (hall fee, appear to be the 
numbers fignified by Plato. In the laft place he adds, "and from a hundred cubes of the 
triad," viz. from the number 270 ; for this is equal to a hundred times 27, the cube of 3. The 
numbers therefore that form icooo are as below; 

1386 
7 

9702 
»5 

>3 

270 
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viz. 1 386 heptads, two ineffable numbers 15 and 13, and a hundred times the cube of 3, 1, e. 27c: 
and the whole geometric number is a million. 

* As every number may be mcafured by unity, no number is properly fpeaking ineffable ) but the 
truly incfTable belongs to continued quantity. 

On 
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the power their fathers had, will begin to be negligent of us in their 
gnardianfliip, in the firil: place cfteeming mufic lefs than they ought, and 
in the next place the gymnic exercifes. Hence our youth will become 
kfs acquainted with mufic. And the guardians which fli^ll be appointed 
from among thefe will not be altogether expert guardians, to dilbnguifh, 
according to Hefiod and us, the feveral fpecies of geniuses, the golden, 
the filver, the brazen, and the iron : but whilfl iron is mixed with filver 
and brafs with gold, difiimilitude arifes, and unharmonious inequality. 
And when thefe arife, wherever they prevail, they perpetually generate 
war and enmity. To fuch a race of men as this, we mufl: fuppofe them 
t-o fay, that fedition belongs whenever it happens to rife. And we fliall 
fay that they have anfwered juftly, replied he. And of neceffity, faid I, 
for they are Mufes. What then, faid he, do the Mufes fay next ? When 
fedition is rifcn, faid I, two of the fpecies of geniuses, the irou and the 
brazen, will be drawn to gain, and the acquifition of lands and houfes, 
of gold and filver. But the golden and the filver geniuses, as they are not 
in want, but naturally rich, will lead fouls towards virtue and the original 
conftitution ; yet as they live m a violent manner, and raw contrary 
to one another, they v/ill make an agreement to divide their lands 
and houfes between them, and to dwell apart from one another: 
and then enflaving thofe who were formerly kept by them as free- 
men, as friends, and tutors, they will keep them as domefiics and 
flaves, for fervice in war and for their own protection. This revolu- 
tion, faid he, feems to me thus to arife. Shall not then this republic, 
laid I, be fomewhat in the middle between an Ariflocracy and Oligarchy ? 
Certainly. And the change fhall happen in this manner, and on this 
change what fort of life fhall it lead ? Or is it not plain, that in fomc 
things it fliall imitate the former republic, and ia others Oligarchy, as 
being in the middle of the two, and fhall likewife have fomewhat peculiar 
to itfelf r Juft fo, replied he. Shall they not then, in honouring their 

One Mafley, whopublifhed a Greek and Latin edition of the Republic, at Cambridge, in the 
year 1713, obferves refpe^ling this mod obfcurc paffage, '*that what Plato diftindly means by 
it, he neither knows nor cares; fmce it appears to him that what affords fo much difficulty has 
but little weight." "Quid in hoc loco diftinfte velit Plato profedo nefcio, nee euro. Quod 
finim tantum difficultatis prxbet minimum ponderis habere fufpicor." This is in the true fpirit 
of a verbal critic : and the rcafon which he affigns for this careleffhefs is admirable j fmce od 
the fame account tjie higher parts of the mathematics ought to be rejected. 
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rulers, and in this that their military abilain from agriculture, from 
mechanical and other gainful employments, in their eftablilhing common 
meals, and in fludying both gymnaftic exercifes and contefts of war, in 
all thefe things fhall they not imitate the former republic ? Yes. But in 
this, that they are afraid to bring wife men into the magiftracy, as having 
uo longer any fuch as are truly fimple and inflexible, but fuch as are of 
a mixed kind; and in that they incline for thofe who are more forward and 
rough, whofe natural genius is rather fitted for war than peace, and in 
that they efteem tricks and flratagems, and fpend the whole of their time 
in continual war, in all thefe refpe<Sls (hall it not have many things pecu- 
liar to itfelf ? Yes. And fuch as thefe, faid I, fliall be defirous of wealth, 
as thofe who live in Oligarchies, and in an illiberal manner, value gold 
and filver concealed in darknefs, as having repofitories of their own, and 
domeftic treafuries, where they hoard and hide them, and have their houfes 
circularly enclofccl, where, as in nefts altogether peculiar, they fquander 
every thing profufely, together with their wives and fuch others as they 
fancy. Moft true, faid he. And will they not likewife be fparing of their 
fubftance, as valuing it highly, and acquiring it not in an open manner, 
but love to fquander the fubftance of others, through their diflblutenefs, 
and fecretly indulging their pleafures? They will likewife fly from the 
law, as children from their father, who have been educated not by per- 
fuafion but by force, having negledled the true mufe, which is accompa- 
nied with reafon and philofophy, and honoured gymnaflic more than 
mu/ic. You defcribe entirely, faid he, a mixed republic, compounded of 
good and ill. Jt is indeed mixed, faid I. One thing is moft remarkable 
in it, from the prevalence of the irafcible temper, contention, and ambi- 
tion. Exceedingly, faid he. Does not then, faid I, this republic arife in 
this manner ? And is it not of fuch a kind as this, as far as the form of a 
republic can be defcrlbed in words where there is not perfe<^ accuracy; as 
it fuffices us to contemplate in defcription likewife the mofl juft and the 
moft unjuft man ; and it were a work of prodigious length to difcufs all 
republics, and all the various manners of men, without omitting any 
thing ? Very right, faid he. What now will the man be who correfponds 
to this republic ? how fhall be be formed, and of what kind ? I think, faid 
Adimantus, he will be fomewhat like Glauco here, at leafl in a love of 
contention. Perhaps, faid I, as to this particular. But in other refpeds 
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he does not feem to me to have a natural refemblance of him. In what ?- 
He mud neceflarily, faid T, be more arrogant, and unapt to mufic, but 
fond of it: and fond of hearing, but by no means a rhetorician: and fuch 
an one will be rough towards certain flaves, without defpiling them, as he 
does who is fufficiently educated. He will be mild towards fuch as arc 
free, and extremely fubmiflive to governors ; a lover of dominion, and a 
lover of honour, not thinking it proper to govern by eloquence, nor any 
thing of the kind, but by political management and military performances, 
being a lover of gymnaftic and hunting. This indeed, laid he, is the 
temper of that republic. And (hall not fuch an one, faid I, defpife money, 
whilfl: he is young? But the older he grows, the more he will always value 
it, becaufe he partakes of the covetous genius, and is not (incerely affedted 
towards virtue, becaufe deftitute of the beft guardian. Of what guardian? 
faid Adimantus. Reafon, faid I, accompanied with mufic, which being 
the only inbred prefervative of virtue, dwells with the pofleffor through 
the whole of life. You fay well, replied he. And furely at leaft fuch 
a timocratic youth, faid I, refembles fuch a city. Certainly. And 
fuch an one, faid T, is formed fomehow in this manner. He happens 
fometimes to be the young fon of a worthy father, who dwells in an ill 
regulated city, and who fhuns honours and magiftracies, and law-fuits, 
and all fuch public bufinefs, and is willing to live negleded in obfcurity, 
that he may have no trouble. In what manner then, faid he, is he 
formed ? When firft of all, faid I, he hears his mother venting her indig- 
nation, becaufe her hufband is not in the magiftracy, and complaining that 
{he is on this account negledted among other women, and that (he obferves 
him not extremely attentive to the acquifition of wealth, not fighting and 
reviling privately and publicly in courts of juftice ; but behaving on all thefe 
occafions indolently, and perceiving him always attentive to himfelf, and 
treating her neither with extreme refpe6l nor contempt ; on all thefe 
accounts, being filled with indignation, fhe tells her fon that his father is 
unmanly, and extremely remifs, and fuch other things as wives arc 
wont to cant over concerning fuch hufbands. They are very many, truly, 
faid Adimantus, and very much in their fpirit. And you know, faid I, that 
the domeftics like wife of fuch families, fuch of them as appear good-natured, 
fometimes privately fay the fame things to the fons ; and if they fee any one 
either owing money whom the father does not fue at law, or in any other 
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way doing injuftlce, they exhort him to punifti all fuch perfons when he 
comes to be a man, and to be more of a man than his father. And 
when he goes abroad, he hears other fuch like things. And he fees that 
fuch in the city as attend to their own affairs are called fimple, and held in 
little efteem, and that fuch as do not attend to their affairs arc both honoured 
and commended. The young man now hearing and feeing all thefe 
things, and then again hearing the fpeeches of his father^ and obfcrving 
his purfuits in a near view, in comparifon with thofe of others , being 
drawn by both thefe, his father watering and increafing the rational part in 
his foul, and thefe others the concupifcible and irafcible ; and being natu- 
rally no bad man, but fpoiled by the bad converfations of others, he is 
brought to a mean between the two, and delivers up the government 
within himfelf to a middle power, that which is fond of contention and 
irafcible, and fo he becomes a haughty and ambitious man. You feem, 
faid he, to have accurately explained the formation of fuch an one. We 
have now then, faid I, the fecond republic and the fecond man. We have, 
faid he. Shall we not after this fay with jEfchylus ? 

•* With diflF'rent cities diflTrent men accord." 

Or, rather, according to our plan, fhall we firff eftablifli the cities ? By 
all means fo, replied he. It would be an Oligarchy then, I think, which 
fucceeds this republic. But what conftitution, faid he, is it you call an 
Oligarchy ? lliat republic, faid I, which is founded on men's valuations, 
in which the rich bear rule, and the poor have no fliare in the govern- 
ment. I underftand, faid he. Mart: we not relate, firi>, how the change 
is made from a Timocracy to an Oligarchy ? We muO:, And furcly at 
leaf]: how this change is made, faid I, is manifeft even to the blind. How ? 
That treafury, faid I, which every one has filled with gold deftroys fuch a 
republic ; for, firfl: of all, they find out for themfelves methods of expenfe, 
and to this purpofe ftrain the laws, both they and their v/ives difobejing 
fchem. That is likely, faid he. And afterwards, I think, one obferving 
another, and coming to rival one another, the multitude of them are ren- 
dered of this kind. It is likely. And from hence then, faid I, pro- 
ceeding flill to a greater defire of acquiring weahh, the more honour- 
able they account this to be, the more will virtue be thought difhonour- 
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able : or is not virtue fo different from wealth, that, if each of them be 
placed in the oppofite arm of a balance, they always weigh oppofite to 
each other ? Entirely fo, replied he. But whilft wealth and the wealthy 
are honoured in the city, both virtue and the good muft be more diflio- 
noured. It is plain. And what is honoured is always purfued, and what is 
difhonoured is negleded. Juft fo. Inftead then of contentious and am^- 
bitious men, they will at laft become lovers of gain and of wealth: and 
they will praifc and admire the rich, and bring them into the magiflracy, 
but the poor man they will defpile. Certainly. And do they not then 
make laws, naarking out the boundary of the Oligarchic conftitution, and 
regulating the quantity of Oligarchic power according to the quantity of 
wealth, more to the more wealthy, and lefs to the lefs, intimating that he 
who has not the valuation fettled by law is to have no fhare in the 
government ? And do they not tranfa£k thefe things violently, by force 
of arms, or eftablifh fuch a republic after they have previoufly terrified 
them? Is it not thus? Thus indeed. This then in fhort is the conflitu- 
tion. It is, replied he. But what now is the nature of the republic, 
and what are the faults we afcribed to it ? Firfl: of all, faid I, this very 
thing, the conftitution itfelf, what think you of this ? For confider, if a 
man fliould in this manner appoint pilots of fhips, accordmg to their 
valuations, but never intrurt: one with a poor man, though better (killed- 
in piloting, what would be the confcquence ? They would, faid he, make 
very bad navigation. And is it not in the fame manner with reference to 
any other thing, or any government whatever ? I think fo. Is it fo in 
all cafes but in a city ? faid I, or is it fo with reference to a city likewife? 
There mofl: efpccially, find he, in as much as it is the mod: difficult, and 
the greatefi government. Oligarchy then would feem to have this, which 
is fo great a fault. It appears fo. But what ? Is this fault any thing 
lefs? What? That fuch a city is not one, but of neceffity two; one 
ponfiillng of the poor, and the other of the rich, dwelling in one place^ 
and always plotting againft one another. By Jupiter, faid he, it is in no 
refped lefs. But furely neither is this a handfome tiling, to be incapable 
to wage any war, becaufe of the neceflity they are under, either of em- 
ploying the armed multitude, and of dreading them more than the enemy 
thcmlclves; or not employing tliem, to appear in battle itfelf truly Oli^ 
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garchic, and at the fame time to be unwilling to advance money for the 
public fervice, through a natural difpofition of covetoufnefs. This is not 
handfome. But what ? with reference to what we long ago condemned, 
the engaging in a multiplicity of different things, the fume perfons, at the 
fame time, attending in fuch a republic to agriculture, lucrative employ- 
ments, and military affairs, does this appear to be right ? Not in any 
degree. But fee now whether this form of republic be the firft which 
introduces this greateft of all evils. What is that ? That one Ihall be allowed 
to difpofe of the whole of his eifecls, and another to purchafe them from 
him, and the feller be allowed to dwell in the city, whilft he belongs to 
iio one clafs in the city, and is neither called a maker of money, nor me- 
chanic, nor horfe-man, nor foot-foldier, but poor and deftitute. It is the 
firft, faid he. But yet fuch an one (hall not be prohibited in Oligarchic 
governments ; for otherwife fomc of them would not be over-rich, and 
others altogether poor. Right. But confider this likewife. When fuch 
a rich man as this is fpends of his fubiflance, was it of any more advan- 
tage to the city with reference to the purpofes we now mentioned ? or did 
he appear to be indeed one of the magiftrates, but was in truth neither 
magiftrate of the city, nor fervant to it, but a wafter of fubftance ? So 
lie appeared, replied he. He was nothing but a wafler. Are you willing 
then, faid I, that we fay of him, that as when a drone is in a bee-hive, it 
is the difeafe of the fwarm ; in like manner fuch an one, when a drone in 
his houfe, is the difeafe of the city ? Entirely fo, Socrates, replied he. 
And has not God, Adimantus, made all the winged drones without any 
fting ; but thefe with feet, fome of them without ftings, and fome of 
them with dreadful flings? And of thofe who are without flings, are 
they who continue poor to old age ; apd of thofe who have flings, are all 
thefe who are called mifchievous. Moft true, faid he. It is plain then, 
jaid I, that in a city where you obferve there are poor, there are fome- 
where in that place concealed thieves and purfe-cutters, and facrile-* 
gious perfons, and workers of all other fuch evils. It is plain, faid he. 
What then ? Do not you perceive poor people in cities under Oligarchic 
government ? They are almofl all fo, faid he, except the governors. 
And do we not think, faid I, that there are many mifchievous per- 
(oiis 11} them with flings, whom the magiflracy by diligence and by 
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force reflrains ? We think fo indeed, faid he. And fhall we not fay, that 
through want of education, through bad nurture, and a corrupt confti- 
tution of ftate, fuch fort of perfons are there produced ? We fhall fay fo. 
Is not then the city which is under Oligarchy of fuch a kind as this, and 
hath it not fuch evils as thefe, and probably nnore too? It is nearly fo, faid 
he. We have now finifhed, faid I, this republic likewife, which they call 
Oligarchy, having its governors according to valuation. And let us now 
confider the man who refembles it, in what manner he arifes, and what 
fort of man he is. By all means, faid he. And is not the change from 
the Timocratic to the Oligarchic chiefly in this manner ? How ? When 
fuch a one has a fon, flrfl of all, he both emulates his father, and follows 
his fteps; afterwards he fees him, on a fudden, dafhed on the city, as on a 
rock, and wafting both his fubftance and himfelf, either in the office of a 
genera], or fome other principal magiftracy ; then falling into courts of 
juftice, deftroyed by fycophants, and either put to death, or ftrippcd of his 
dignities, difgraced, and lofing all his fubftance. It is likely, faid he. 
When he has feen and fuifered thofe things, friend, and has loft his fub- 
ftance, he inftantly in a terror pufhes headlong from the throne of his foul 
that ambitious and animated difpofition, and, being humbled by his poverty, 
turns his attention to gain, lives meanly and fparingly, and, applying to 
work, colleds wealth. Or do you not think that fuch a man will then feat 
in that throne the covetous and avaricious difpofition, and make it a mighty 
king within himfelf, begirt with tiaras', and bracelets, and fceptres ? I 
think fo, faid he. But he, I imaguie, having placed both the rational and 
the ambitious difpofition low on the ground on either fide, and having 
enflavcd them under it, the one he allows to reafon on nothing, nor ever 
to inquire, but in what way leller fubftance ftiall be made greater ; and 
the other again he permits to admire and honour nothing but riches and 
the rich, and to receive honour on no other account but the acquifition of 
money, or whatever contributes towards it. There is no other change, 
faid he, of an ambitious youth to a covetous one fo fudden and fo powerful 

» The tiara, fays the Greek Seholiafl on this place, is that which U called kurbofa. It is an 
ornament for the head, which the Perfian kings alone wore in an upright, but the commanders 
of the army in an inclined pofition. Some aJfo call it kilarlsy ae 'Iheophraftus in his treatific 
concerning the kingdom of the Cyprians. 
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as this. Is not this, then, laid I, the Oligarchic man ? And the change 
into fuch an one is from a man rercnibling that repiibHc from which the 
Oligarchic republic arifes. Let lis confider, now, if he any way refcmbles 
it. Let us confider. Does he not, in the firft place, rcfcmble it in valu- 
ing money above all things ? Why does he not ? And furely at leaft in 
being fparing and laborious, fatisfying only his neceffary defires, and not 
allo',ving of any other expenfes, but fubduing the other defires as foolilh. 
Certainly. And being, faid I, an emaciated man, and making gain of 
every thing, a man intent on hoarding, fuch as the multitude extols — will 
not this be the man who refcmbles fuch a republic ? It appears fo to me, 
replied he. Riches then mufl be moft valued both by the city and by 
fuch a man. For I do not think, faid I, that fuch a man has attended to 
education. I do not think he has, faid he; for he would not have taken a 
blind one ' to be the leader of his life. But further ftill, confider this 
attentively, faid I,' Shall we not fay that there are in him, from the want of 
education, the defires of the dro-ne, fome of them b:^ggarly, and fome of 
them mifchievous, forcibly kept in by fome other purfult ? Entirely fo, 
faid he. Do you know then, faid I, where you will beft obfcrve their 
v.'ickednefs ? Where ? faid he. In their tutelages of orphar.s, or in what- 
ever clfc of this kind comes in their way, where the) have it much in 
tlieir power to do injuftice. True. And is not this now maniftll, that in 
every other commerce of life, wherever fuch nu one a£ts fo as to be ap- 
proved, appearing to be juft, and, by a certain mioderate behaviour, 
retrains the other wrong defires v/ithin him, he docs fo, not from any 
perfuafion ^ that it is not better to indulge them, nor from fober reafon, 
but from neccflity and fear, trembling for the reft of his fubflance. En- 
tirely fo, faid he. And truly, faid I, friend, you Ihail find in moft of them 
dellres partaking of the nature of the dro.'ic, where there is occafion to 
fpend the property of others. Very much fo, faid he. Such a one as this, 
then, will not be without fedition within himfelf ; nor be one, but a kind 
of double man ; he will, however, have for the moft part defires governing 
other defires, the better governing the worfe. It is fo. And on thefe 

* Viz. wenlth. 

* Viz. as the Greek Scholiafc well o1)ferves, not perfuadlng himfelf, nor giving an orderly 
motion to the parts of his foul, and lludying virtue on account of that which is more excellent, 
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accounts fuch a' one, as I Imagine, will be more decent tlian niatiy others, 
but the true virtue of a harmonized and confident foul would far efcapc 
him. It appears fo to me. And the parfimonious man will, in private 
life, be but a poor rival for any vidory, or in any conteft of the honour- 
able kind. And being unwilling, for the fake of good reputation, or for 
any fuch contefts, to fpend his fubftance, being afraid to waken up ex- 
penfive defires, or any alliance or conteft of this kind, fighting with a 
fmall part of his forces in an Oligarchic manner, he is generally defeated, 
and increafes his wealth. Very true, faid he. Do we then yet hefitate, 
faid I, to rank the covetous and parfimonious man as moft of all 
refembling the city under Oligarchic government ? By no means, faid he. 
Democracy now, as feems, is next to be confidered, in what manner it 
arifes, and what kind of man it produces when arifen ; that, undcrftand- 
ing the nature of fuch a man, we may bring him to a trial. We fhall 
in this method, faid he, proceed confiftently with ourfelves. Is not, faid 
I, the change from Oligarchy to Democracy produced in fome fuch way 
as this, through the infatiable delire of the propofed good, viz. the defire 
of becoming as rich as poffible ? How ? As thofe who are its governors 
govern on account of their pofleffing great riches, they will be unwilling, 
I think, to reftrain by law fuch of the youth as are difTolute from having 
the liberty of fquandering and wafting their fubftance ; that Jfb, by pur- 
chafing the fubftance of fuch perfons, and lending them on ufury, they 
may ftill become both richer, and be held in greater honour. They will 
be more unwilling than any other. And is not this already manifeft in the 
city, that it is impoffible for the citizens to efteem riches, and at the 
fame time fufficiently pofTefs temperance, but either the one or the other 
muft of neccffity be neglected ? It is abundantly plain, faid he. But 
whilft in Oligarchies they negled education, and fufFer the youth to grow 
licentious, they arc fometimes under a necefTity of becoming poor, and 
thcfe fuch as are of no ungenerous difpofition. Very much fo. And 
thefe, I imagine, fit in the city, fitted both with flings and with armour, 
fome of them in debt, others in contempt, others in both, hating and 
confpiring againft thofe who pofTefs their fubftance, and others likewife, 
being defirous of a change. Thefe things are fo. But the money-catchers 
ftill brooding over it, and not fceming to obferve thefe ; wherever they 
vor,. I. ^ F le 
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fee any of the reft giving way, they wound them by throwing money 
into their hands, and, drawing to themfelves exorbitant ufury, fiW the city 
with drones, and the poor. How is it poflible they fhould not ? faid he. 
Nor yet, faid I, when fo great an evil is burning in the city, are they 
willing to extinguifh it, not even by that method, reftraining any one 
from fpending his fubftance at pleafure ; nor yet to take that method, by 
which, according to the fecond law, fuch diforder might be removed. 
According to which ? According to that, which after the other is fecon- 
dary, obliging the citizens to pay attention to virtue ; for, if one fhould 
enjoin them to traffic much in the way of voluntary commerce, and upon 
their own hazard, they would in a lefs fhameful way make money in the 
city, and likewife lels of thofe evils we have now mentioned would arife 
in it. Much lefs, faid he. But at prefent, faid I, by means of all thefc 
things, the governors render the governed of this kind. And do they 
not render both themfelves and all belonging to them, and the youth 
likewife, luxurious and idle with refped to all the exercifes of body and 
of mind, and effeminate in bearing both pleafures and pains, and likewife 
iiidolent ? What elfe ? As to themfelves, they negled every thing 
tut the acquifition of wealth, and pay no more attention to virtue than 
the poor do. They do not indeed. After they are trained up in this 
manner, when thefe governors and their fubjeds meet together either on 
the road in ^heir journeying, or in any other meetings, either at public 
fpedlacles * , or military marches, either . when fellow-failors or fellow- 
Ibldiers, or when they fee one another in common dangers, by no means 
are the poor in thefe cafes contemned by the rich ; but very often a robufl 
fellow poor and fun-burnt, when he has his rank in battle befide a rich 
man bred up in the fhade, and fwoln with a great deal of adventitious 
flefh, aiid fees him panting for breath and in agony, do not you imagine 
that he thinks it is through their own fault that fuch fellows grow rich, 
and that they fay to one another, when they meet in private, that our 
rich men are good for nothing at all ? 1 know very well, faid he, 

' By public fpc£laclcs here, Plato means folemn fcdivals, M'hjch, as the Greek ScholiaJl on 
this place informs us, were CTiWcd Jprffac/ejj from the concourfe of ihofe that came to h/>o/(i the 
celebration of them. For the iranfa^ons on thefc occaTions were entirely difiVrent from thofe 
at any other period of life. 
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tliat they do fo. For, as a difeafed body needs but the fmallefl: fhock 
from without to render it fickly, and fometimes without any im^ 
preflion from without is in fedition with itfelf, will not in hkc 
manner a city refemblhig it in thefe things, on the fmallefl occaiion 
from without, when either the one party forms an alhance with the 
Oligarchic, or the other with the Democratic, be (ickly, and fight with it- 
itfelf, and, fometimes without thefe things from abroad, be in fedition ? 
And extrenfiely fo. A Democracy then, I think, arifes when the poor 
prevailing over the rich kill fome, and banifh others, and fhare the places 
ill the republic, and the magiftracies equally among the remainder, and for 
the moft part the magiftracies are difpofed in it by lot. This truly, faid 
he, is the eftabliihment of a Democracy, whether it arife by force of arms, 
or from others withdrawing themfelves through fear. In what manner 
now, faid I, do thefe live, and what fort of a republic is this,? for it is plain 
that a man of this kind will appear fome Democratic man. It is plain, 
faid he. Is not then the city, in the firft place, full of all freedom of adion, 
and of fpeech, and of liberty, to do in it what any one inclines? So truly 
it is faid at leaft, replied he. And wherever there is liberty, it is plain that 
every one will regulate his own method of life in whatever way he pleafes. 
It is plain. And I think that in fuch a republic moft efpecially there 
would arife men of all kinds. How can it be otherwife ? This, faid I, 
feems to be the fineft of all republics. As a variegated robe diverfified with 
all kinds of flowers, fo this republic, variegated with all forts of manners, 
appears the fineft. What elfe ? faid he. And it is likely, faid I, that the 
multitude judge this republic to be the bcft, like children and women 
gazing at variegated things. Very likely, faid he. And it is very proper 
at leaft, O bleffed man ! faid I, to fearch for a republic in fuch a ftate as 
this. How now ? Becaufe it contains all kinds of republics on account of 
liberty ; and it appears neceflary for any one who wants to conftitute a 
city, as we do at prefent, to come to a Democratic city, as to a general 
fair of republics, and choofe that form which he fancies. It is likely in- 
deed, faid he, he would not be in want of models. But what now, laid I, 
is not this a divine and fweet manner of life for the prefent : To be under 
no neccflity in fuch a city to govern, not though you were able to govern, 
nor yet to be fubje61 unlefs you incline, nor to be engaged in war when 
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others are, nor to live in peace when others do fo unlefs yon be defirous of 
peace ; and though there be a law rcftrainhig you from govennng or ad- 
miniflering juftice, to govern neverthelefs, and adminifter juftice, ifvou 
incline? It is likely, laid he; it is pleafant for the prefent at leafl. But 
what now, is not the meeknefs of fome of thofc who are condemned very 
curious ? Or have you not as yet obferved, in fuch a republic, men con- 
demned to death or banifhment, yet neverthelefs continuing flill, and walk- 
ing up and down openly ; and as if no one attended to or obferved him, 
the condemned man returns like a hero ? I have obferved very many, faid 
he. But is not this indulgence of the city very generous, not to mention 
the fmall regard, and even contempt, it fliows for all thofe things we cele- 
brated fo much when we fettled our city, as that unlefs a man had an extra- 
ordinary genius, he never would become a good man, unlefs when a child 
he were inftantjy educated in things handfome, and fliould diligently apply 
to all thefe things \ how magnanimoufly does it defpife all thefe things, 
and not regard from what kind of purfuits a man comes to adl in political 
affairs, but honours him if he only fays he is well affected towards the mul- 
titude ? This contempt, faid he, is very generous indeed. Thefe now, faid 
I, and fuch things as are akin to thefe, are to be found in a Democracy ; 
and it will be, as it appears, a pleafant fort of republic, anarchical, and 
variegated, diftributing a certain equality to all alike without diftindlion. 
What you fay, replied he, is perfedly manifefl. Confider now, faid I, 
what kind of man fuch an one is in private; or, firfl, muft we not confider, 
as we did with refped: to the republic, in what manner he arifes ? Yes, faid 
he. And does he not in this manner arife, viz. from that parfimoiiious 
one, who was under the Oligarchy as a fon, I think, trained up by his 
father in his manners ? Why not r Such a one by force governs his own 
pleafures, thofe of them which are expcnfive, and tend not to the acquifitiou 
of wealth, and which are called unneceffary. It is plain, faid he. Are 
you willing then, faid 1, that we may not reafon in the dark, firft to deter- 
mine what dcfires are ncceffary, and what are not ? I am willing, faid he. 
May not fuch be jurtly called ncceffary, which we arc not able to remove,'and 
fuch as when gratified are of advantage to us? For both thefe kinds our 
nature is under a ncceflity to purfue ; is it not ? Ycry flrongly. This then 
we ihall juftly fay makes the ncceffary part in our defires. Juffly. But 
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what now ? Such defires as a maa may baiiifh, if he fludy it from his youth, 
and fuch as whilfl: they remain do no good, if we fay of thefe that they are 
not necefiary, (Iiall wc not fay«right? Right indeed. Lei us feled a 
paradigm of each of them, that we may underftand by an example what 
they are. It is proper. Is not the defire of eating, fo far as is conducive 
to health and a good habit of body ; and the defire of food and viduals, of 
the neceffary kind ? I think fo. The defire of food at leafl is indeed 
ncccffary on both accounts, as meat is advantageous, and as the want of it 
rnufl bring Ufe to an end altogether. It is. And the defire of victuals 
is likewife neccllary, if it anyhow contribute anything towards the good 
habit of the body. Certainly. But what ? Such defire even of thefe 
things as goes beyond thefe purpofes, or fuch defire as refpedts other meats 
than thefe, and yet is capable of being curbed in youth, and, by being dif- 
ciplined, to be removed from many things, and which is hurtful both to 
the body, and hurtful to the foul with reference to her attaining wifdonfi 
and temperance, may not fuch defire be rightly called unneceflary ? Moft 
rio-htjy, indeed. And may we not call thefe expenfive likewife, and the 
others frugal, as they are conducive towards the anions of life ? Why not ? 
In the fame manner, furely, (hall we fay of venereal defires, and the others. 
In the fame manner. And did we not, by him whom we jufl now denomi- 
nated the drone, mean one who was full of fuch defires and pleafures, and was 
governed by fuch as are unnecefTary ? but that he who was under the 
neceffary ones was the parfimonious and Oligarchic ? Without doubt. 
Let us again mention, faid I, how the Democratic arifes from the Oligar- 
chic ; and to me he appears to arife in great meafure thus. How ? When 
a young man nurtured, as we now mentioned, without proper inftrudion, 
and in a parfimonious manner, coir.es to tafle the honey of the drones, and 
afTociates with thofe vehement and terrible creatures who are able to pro- 
cure all forts of pleafures, and every way diverfified, and from every quar- 
tei- ; — thence conceive there is fomehow the beginning of a change in him 
from the Oligarchic to the Democratic. There is great neceffity for it, 
faid he. And as the city was changed by the afliflance of an alliance from 
without with one party of it with which it was akin, will not the youth 
be changed in the fiime manner, by the affiflance of one fpecies of defires 
from without, to another within him which refembles it, and is allied to 
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it ? By all means. And I imagine at leaft, if by any alliance there be 
given counter-afildance to the Oligarchic party within him, either any 
how by his father, or J^y others of the fanily, both admonifliing and up- 
braiding him, then truly arifes fedition, and oppreflion, and a fight within 
him with himfelf. Undoubtedly. And fometimes indeed, I think, the 
Democratic party yields to the Oligarchic, and Ibme of the defires are 
deftroved, but others retire, on a certain modefliy being ingenerated in the 
foul of the youth, and he again becomes cultivated. This fometimes takes 
place, faid he. And again, I conceive, that when fome defires retire, there 
are others allied to them which grow up, and, through inattention to the 
father's inftrudion, become both many and powerful. This is ufually the 
cafe, faid he. And do they not draw towards intimacies among them- 
felves, and, meeting privately together, generate a multitude ? What elfe ? 
And at length, I think, they feize the citadel of the foul of the youth, 
linding it evacuated both of beautiful difciplines and purfuits, and of true rea- 
foning, which are the befl guardians and prefervers in the dianoetic part of 
men beloved of the Gods, Very much fo^ faid he. And then indeed falfe 
and arrogant reafonings and opinions, rufliing up. in their flead, pofTefs the 
fame place in fuch a one. Vehemently fo, faid he. And does he not 
now again, on coming among thofe Lotophagi ', dwell u ith them openly ? 
And if any aflif^ance comes from his friends to the parfimonious part of his 
foul, thofe arrogant reafonings, fhutting the gates of the royal wall againfl 
it, neither give entrance to this alliance, nor to the ambafTadorial admo- 
nitions of private old men ; but, fighting againft thefe, hold the govern- 
ment thcmfelves. And denominating modefiy flupidity, they thruf} it out 
<lifgrace fully as a fugitive, and temperance they call unmanlinefs, and, 
abufmg it moft (hamefully, expel it. Perfuading themfclves likewife that 
moderation, and decent cxpenfe, are no other than ruflicity and illibcrality, 
they banifh them from their territories, with many other and unprofitable 
defires. Vehemently fo. Having emptied and purified from all thefe 
defires the foul that is detained by them, and is initiated in the great my- 
fteries, they next lead in, with encomiums and applaufes, infolence and 
anarchy, luxury and impudence, ihining with a great retinue, and crowned. 

" By the Lotophagi we muft underftand, fays the Greek Scholiafl, that falfe and arrogant 
sreafons and opinions are allegorically fignified. 
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And infolence, indeed, they denominate education ; anarchy they call 
liberty ; luxury, magnificence ; and inapudence, manhood. Is it not, faid 
I, fomehow in this manner, that a youth changes from one bred up with 
the neceflary defires into the licentioufnefs and remifTnefs of the unne- 
celTary and unprofitable pleafures ? And very plainly fb, replied he. And 
fuch a one, I think, after this leads his life, expending his fubftance, his 
labour, and his time, no more on the necefTary than the unnecefTary plea- 
fures: and if he be fortunate, and not exceffively debauched, when he is 
fomewhat more advanced in years, and when the great crowd of defires is 
over, he admits a part of thofe which were expelled, and does not deliver 
himfelf wholly up to fuch as had intruded, but regulates his pleafures by 
a fort of equality, and fo lives delivering up the government of himfelf to 
every incidental defire as it may happen, till it be fatisfied, and then to 
anoth( r, undervaluing none of them, but indulging them all alike. En- 
tirely fo. And fuch a one, faid I, does not liften to true reafoning, nor 
admit it into the citadel, if any fhould tell him that there are fome plea- 
fures of the worthy and the good defires, and others of the depraved, 
and that he ought to purfue and honour thofe, buf to chaftife and enflave 
thefe. But, in all thefe cafes, he diflents, and fays that they are all alike, 
and ought to be held in equal honour. Whoever is thus affeded, faid he, 
vehemently acls in this manner. And does he not live, faid I, from day 
to day, gratifying after this manner every incidental defire, fometimes 
indulging himfelf in intoxication, and in mufic, fometimes drinking water, 
and extenuating himfelf by abflinence ; and then agai^n attending to the 
gymnic exercifes? Sometimes too he is quite indolent and carelefs about 
every thing; then again he applies as it were to philofophy ; many times 
he a6^s the part of a politician, and in a defultory manner fays and does 
whatever happens. If at any time he afFeds to imitate any of the military 
tribe, thither he is carried ; or of the mercantile, then again hither; nor 
is his life regulated by any order, or any neceffity, but, deeming this kind 
of life pleafant, and free, and blefled, he follows it throughout. You' 
have entirely, faid he, difcufTed the life of one who places all laws what- 
ever on a level. I iinagine at leaft, faid I, that he is multiform, and full 
of very different manners ; and that, like the city, he is fine, and variegated,, 
and that very many men and women would defire to imitate his life, as he 
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contains in himfelf a great many patterns of republics and of manners. He 
does, faid he. What now ? Shall fuch a man as this be arranged as refem- 
bling a Democracy, as he may truly be called Democratic ? Let him be fo 
arranged, faid he. But it yet remains that we difcufs, faid I, the moil: ex- 
cellent republic, and the moft excellent man, viz. Tyranny, and the Tyrant. 
It does, faid he. Come then, my dear companion ! in what manner does 
Tyranny arife ? for it is almofl: plain that the change is from Democracy. 
It is plain. Does not Tyranny arife in the fame manner from Democracy, 
as Democracy does from Oligarchy ? How ? What did Oligarchy, faid 
I, propofe as its good, and according to what v/as it conffcituted ? It was 
with a view to become extremely rich, was it not ? Yes. An infatiable 
defire then of riches, and a negledt of other things, through attention to 
the acquifition of wealth, deftroys it. True, faid he. And with reference 
to that which Democracy denominates good, an infatiable thirft of it de- 
ftroys it likewife ?' But what is it you fay it denominates good ? Liberty, 
faid I. For this you are told is mofl beautiful in a city which is under a 
Democracy, and that for the fake of liberty any one who is naturally free 
choofes to live in it alone. This word Liberty, faid he, is indeed often 
mentioned. Does not then, faid I, as I was going to fay, the infatiable 
defire of this, and the neglect of other things, change even this republic, 
and prepare it to ftand in need of a tyrant? How ? faid he. When a 
city, faid I, is under a Democracy, and is thlriling after liberty, and 
happens to have bad cup-bearers appointed it, and becomes intoxicated 
with an unmixed draught of it beyond what is necedary, it punifhes even 
the governors if they will not be entirely tame, and afford abundant li- 
berty, aceufmg them as corrupted, and Oligarchic. They do this, faid he. 
But fuch as are obedient to magiftrates they abufe, faid I, as willing 
Haves, and good for nothing, and, both in private and in public, commend 
and honour magiflrates who refemble fubjeds, and fubjeds who refcmble 
magiftrates; muft they not therefore necefiarily in fuch a city arrive at the 
fummit of liberty? How is it pofTible they fliould not ? And mufi: not this 
inbred anarchy, my friend, defcend into private families, ahdin the end reach 
even the brutes ? How, faid he, do we affert fuch a thing as this? Juft as 
if, faid I, a father fhould accuftom himfelf to refemble a child, and to be 
afraid of his fons, and the fon accuftom himfelf to refemble his father, and 
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neither to revere nor to ftand in awe of his parents, that fo indeed he may 
be free, as if a ftranger were to be equalled with a citizen, and a citizen 
with a ftranger, and, in like manner, a foreigner. It is jufl fo, faid he. 
Thefe things, faid I, and other little things of a like nature happen. The 
teacher in fuch a city fears and flatters the fcholars, and the fcholars 
defpife their teachers and their tutors in like manner : and ifi general 
the youth refemble the more advanced in years, and contend with them 
both in words and deeds: and the old men, fitting down with the young, 
are full of merriment and plcafantry, mimicking the youth, that they may 
not appear to be morofe and defpotic. It is entirely fo, replied he. But 
that extreme liberty of the multitude, faid I, how great it is in fuch a city 
as this, when the men and women (laves are no lefs free than thofe who 
purchafe them, and how great an equality and liberty the wives have with 
their hufbands, and hufbands with their wives, we have almoft forgotten 
to mention. Shall we not then, according to -^Ichylus, laid he, fay 
whatever now comes into our mouth ? By all means, faid I ; and accord- 
ingly I do fpeak thus : With reference even to brutes, fuch of them as are 
under the care of men, how much more free they are in fuch a city, he 
who has not experienced it will not eafily believe : for indeed even the 
puppies, according to the proverb, refemble their miftrefles; and the 
horfes and affes are accuftomed to go freely and gracefully, marching up 
againil: any one they meet on the road, unlefs he give way ; and many other 
fuch things thus happen full of liberty. You tell me, faid he, my dream ; 
for I have often met with this when going into the country. But do you 
obferve, fiiid I, what is the fum of all thefe things collc6led together $ how 
delicate it makes the foul of the citizens, fo that, if any one bring near to 
them any thing pertaining to flavery, they are filled with indignation, and 
cannot endure it. And do you know, that at length they regard not even 
the laws, written or unwritten, that no one by any means whatever may 
become their mailers ? I know it well, faid he. This now, friend, faid I, 
is that government fo beautiful and youthful, whence Tyianny fprings, as 
it appears to me. Youthful truly, replied he; but what follows this ? The 
fame thing, faid I, which, fpringing up as a difcafe in an Oligarchy, de- 
flroyed it ; the fame arifing here in a greater and more powerful manner, 
through its licentioufnefs, enflaves the Democracy: and in reality, the 
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doing any thing to excefs ufually occafions a mighty change to the reverfe: 
for thus it is in feafons, in vegetable and in animal bodies, and in re- 
publics as much as in any thing. It is probable, faid he. And exceflive 
liberty feems to change into nothing elfe but exce/Iive flavery, both with 
a private perfon and a city. It is probable, indeed. It is probable then, 
iaid I, that out of no other republic is Tyranny conftituted than a Demo- 
cracy ; out of the moil exceffive liberty I conceive the greateft and moft 
favage flavery. It is reafonable, faid he, to think fo. But this I think, 
faid I, was not what you was alking ; but what that difeafe is which 
enflaves Democracy, refembling that which deflroys Oligarchy? You fay 
true, replied he. That then, faid I, I called the race of idle and profufe 
men, one part of which was more brave, and were leaders, the other more 
cowardly, and followed. And we compared them to drones; fome to 
fuch as have ftings, others to fuch as have none. And rightly, faid he. 
Thefe two now, faid I, fpringing up in any republic, raife difturbance, as 
phlegm and bile in a natural body. And it behoves a wife phyfician and 
law-giver of a city, no lefs than a wife bee-mafter, to be afraid of thefe, at 
a great diftance principally, that they never get in; but, if they have entered, 
that they be in the fpeedieft manner pofTible cut off, together with their 
very cells. Yes, by Jupiter, faid he, by all means. Let us take it then, 
faid I, in this manner, that we may fee more diftin6lly what we want. In 
what manner? Let us divide in our reafoning a Democratic city into 
three parts, as it really is; for one fuch fpecies as the above grows 
through licentioufnefs in it no lefs than in the Oligarchic. It does fo. 
But it is much more fierce at leafl in this than in that. How ? In an 
Oligarchy, becaufe it is not in places of honour, but is debarred from the 
magiflracies, it is unexercifed, and does not become flrong. But in a 
Democracy this, excepting a few, is fomehow the prefiding party, and 
now it fays and does the mofl outrageous things, and then again approach^ 
ing courts of juflice, it makes a humming noife, and cannot endure any 
other to fpeak different from it ; fo that all things, fome few excepted, in 
fuch a republic, are adminiftered by fuch a party. Extremely fo, faid he. 
Some other party now, fuch as this, is always feparated from the multi- 
tude. Which? Whilfl the whole arc fomehow engaged' in the purfuit 
of gain, fuch as are naturally the mofl temperate become for the mofl 
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part the wealthieft. It is likely. And hence, I think, the greatefl quan- 
tity of honey, and what comes with the greateft eafe, is prefled out of 
thefe by the drones. For how, faid he, can any one prefs out of thofe 
who have but little ? Such wealthy people, I thhik, are called the pafture 
of the drones. Nearly fo, replied he. And the people will be a fort of 
third fpecies, fuch of them as mind their own affaiis, and meddle not with 
any others, who have not much fubftance, but yet are the mod numerous, 
and the mofl prevalent in a Democracy, whenever it is fully aflembled. 
It is fo ; but this it will not wifh to do often, if it does not obtain fome 
fhare of the honey. Does it not always obtain a fliare, faid I, as far as 
their leaders are able, robbing thofe that have property, and giving to the 
people that they may have the mofl: themfelves ? They are indeed, faid 
he, fharers in this manner. Thefe then who are thus defpoiled are 
obliged to defend themfelves, faying and doing all they can among the 
people. Why not ? Others then give them occafion to form defign$ 
againfl the people, though they fhould have no inclination to introduce a 
change of government, and fo they arc Ohgarchic. \Vhy not? But at 
length, after they fee that the people, not of their own accord, but being 
ignorant and impofed on by thofe flanderers, attempt to injure them, — do 
they not then indeed, whether they will or not, become truly Oligarchic? 
yet not fpontaneoufly, but this mifchief likewife is generated by that drone 
flinging them. Extremely fo, indeed. And fo they have accufations, 
law-fuits, and contefts one with another. Very much {o. And are not 
the people accuftomed always to place fome one, in a confpicuous manner, 
over themfelves, and to cherifh him, and greatly increafe his power? 
They are. And this, faid I, is plain, that whenever a tyrant arifes it is . 
from this prefiding root, and from nothing elfe, that he bloflfoms. This is 
extremely manifefl. What is the beginning then of the change from a 
prefident into a tyrant? Or is it plain, that it is after the prefident begins 
to do the fame thing with that in the fable, which is told in relation to 
the temple of Lycasan Jupiter, to whom was dedicated the wolf in Arcadia? 
What is that? faid he. That whoever tafted human entrails which were 
mixed with thofe of other facrifices, neceifarily became a wolf. Have you 
not heard the ftory ? I have. And muft not he in the fame manner, 
who being prefident of the people, and receiving an extremely fub- 
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mifTive multitude, abftains not from kindr'^d blood, but unjuftly ac- 
cufing them, (of fuch things as they are wont) and bringing them 
into courts of juftice, ftains himfelf with bloodfhed, taking away the 
life of a man, and, with unhallowed tongue and mouth, tafting kindred 
blood, and befides this, banifhes and (lays, and propofes the abolition of 
debts, and divifion of lands, — muft not fuch an one, of necefTity, and as 
it is deflined, be either deftroyed by his enemies, or exercifc tyranny, and, 
from being a man, become a wolf? Of great neceflity, faid he. This is 
he now, faid I, who becomes feditious towards thofe who have property, 
and, when he fails, he goes againft his enemies with open force, and 
becomes an accomphfhed tyrant. It is plain. And if they be unable to 
expel him, or to put him to death, on an accufation before the city, they 
truly confpire to cut him off privately by a violent death. It is wont in- 
deed, faid he, to happen fo. And, on this account, all thofe who mount 
up to tyranny inveiit this celebrated tyrannical demand \ to demand of the 
people certain guards for their perfon, that the affiftance of the people may 
be fecured to them. Of this, faid he, they take fpecial care. And they 
grant them, I imagine, being afraid of his fafety, but fecure as to their 
own. Extremely fo. And when a man who has property, and who along 
with his property has the crime of hating the people, obferves this, — he 
then, my friend, according to the anfwer of the oracle to Croefus, 

.... To craggy Hermus flies, 

Nor flays, nor fears to be a coward deemed .... 

Becaufe he would not, faid he, be in fear again a fecond time. But he at 
leaft, I imagine, faid I, who is caught, is put to deatli. Of neceflity. It 
is plain, then, that this prefident of the city does not himfelf behave like a 
truly great man, in a manner truly great, but, hurliiig down many others, 
fits in his chair a confummate tyrant of the city, inftead of a prefident. 
Why IS he not.'' faid he. Shall we confider now, faid I, the happinefs of 

*This, fays the Greek Scholiaft, is faid of Pififtratus, wlio, infidioufly endeavouring to 
tyrannize over the citizens, gave himfelf many and dangerous wounds, and then prefented 
himfelf to the Greeks as if he had been thus wounded by his enemies. He alfo rcquefled guards 
for his body, and received three hundred fpearmen from the city i which introducing into his 
houfe, and rendering lubfei vicnt to his purpofe, he tyrannized over the Athenians. 
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the man, and of the city in which fuch a mortal arifes ? By all means, 

faid he, let us confider it. Does he not then, faid I, in the firfl: days, and 

for the fn([ feafon, fmile, and falute every one he meets; fays he is no tyrant, 

and promifes many things, both in private and inpublic;and frees from debts, 

and diftributes land both to the people in general, and to thofe about him, 

and affeds to be mild and patriotic towards all ? Of neceffity, faid he. But 

when, I think, he has reconciled to himfelf fbme of his for-eign enemies, 

and deflroyed others, and there is tranquillity w^ith reference to thefe, he in 

the firft place always raifes fome wars, in order that the people may be in 

need of a leader. It is likely. And is it not likewife with this view, that, 

being rendered poor by payment of taxes, they may be under a neceflity of 

becoming intent on daily fuftenance, and may be lefs ready to confpire 

againft him? It is plain. And, I think, if he fufpeds that any of thofe 

who are of a free fpirit will not allow him to govern, — ^in order to have fome 

pretext for deflroying them, he expofes them to the enemy ; on all thefe 

accounts a tyrant is always under a neceffity of raifing war. Of neceffity. 

And, whilft he is doing thefe things, he muft readily become more hateful 

to his citizens. Why not ? And mufl not fome of thofe who have been 

promoted along with him, and who are in power, fpeak out freely both 

towards him, and among themfelves, finding fault with the tranfadlions, 

fuch of them as are of a more manly fpirit? It is likely. It behoves the 

tyrant, then, to cut off all thefe, if he means to govern, till he leave no 

one, either of friends or foes, worth any thing. It is plain. He mufl 

then carefully obferve who is courageous, who is magnanimous, who wife, 

who rich; and in this manner is he happy, that willing, or not willing, he is 

under a neceffity of being an enemy to all fuch as thefe ; and to lay fnares 

till he purify the city. A beautiful purification, faid he. Yes, faid I, the 

reverfe of what phyficians do with refpecl to animal bodies ; for they, 

taking away what is worfl, leave the beft ; but he does the contrary. 

Becaufc it feems, faid he, he mufl of neceffity do fo, if he is to govern. 

In a bleffed neceffity, then, truly, is he bound, faid I, which obliges him 

either to live with many depraved people, and to be hated too by them, or 

not to live at all. In fuch neceffity he is, replied he. And the more he is 

hated by his citizens whilfl he does thefe things, fhall he not fo much the 

more want a greater number of guards, and more faithful ones ? How is 

it poffible he fhould not ? Who then are the faithful, and from whence 

fhall 
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fhall he fend for them ? Many, faid he, of their own accord, will come 
flying, if he give them hire. You feem, by the dog, faid I, again to 
mention certain drones foreign and multiform. You imagine right, re- 
plied he. But thofe at home, would he not incline to have them alfo as 
guards ? How ? After he has taken away the citizens, to give the flaves 
their liberty, and make of them guards about his pcrfon. By all means, 
faid he ; for thefe are the mofl faithful to him. What a bleffed pofTcfrion, 
faid I, is this which you mention belonging to the tyrant, if he employ 
fuch friends and faithful men, after having deflroyed thofe former ones ! 
But furely fuch at leaft, faid he, he does employ. And fuch companions, 
faid I, admire him, arid the new citizens accompany him: but the worthy 
men both hate and fly from him. Why fhould they not ? It is not with- 
out reafon, faid I, that tragedy in the general is thought a wife thing, and 
that Euripides is thought to excel in it. For what ? Becaufe he uttered 
this, which is the mark of a condenfcd conception, " That tyrants are 
wife, by the converfation of the wife '," and he plainly faid thofe were wife 
with whom they hold converfe. And he commends too, faid he, Tyranny as 
a divine thing, and fays a great many other things of it, as do likewife the 
other poets. Thofe compofcrs then of tragedy, faid I, as they are wife, 
will forgive us, and fuch as eftabliih the government of cities in a man- 
ner nearly refembling ours, in not admitting them into our republic as 
being panegyrifts of Tyranny. I think, faid he, fuch of them at leaft as 
are more polite will forgive us. But going about among other cities, 
I think, and drawing together the crowds, and putting to fale their fine, 
magnificent and perfuafive words, they will draw over the republics to 
Tyrannies and Democracies. Extremely fo. And do they not further re- 
ceive rewards, and are they not honoured chiefly by Tyrants, as is natural, 
and in the next place by Democracy ? But the further on they advance 
towards the republics, the reverfe of thefe, their honour forfakes them the 
more, as if it were difabled by an afthma to advance. Entirely fo. Thus 
far, faid I, we have digrelTed : but now again let us mention in what 
manner that army of the Tyrant, which is fo beautiful, fo numerous and 
multiform, and no way the fame, ftiall be maintained. It is plain, faid 

* This, fays the Greek Scholiaft, is from the Ajax of Sophocles, but here it is faid to be an 
iambic of Euripides. He adds, there is nothing wonderful in poets according with each other. 
This iambic is in the Antigone of Euripides. 
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he, tliat if at any time there be any facred things in the city, thele they 
will fpend, that fo what they fell for may ftill anfwer their demands, and 
the people be obliged to pay in the lighter taxes. But what will they do 
when thcfe fail them ? It is plain, faid he, that he and his intoxicated 
companions, and his aflbciates, male and female, will be maintained out 
of the paternal inheritance. I underfland, faid I, that the people wha 
have made the Tyrant will nourifh him and his companions. They are 
under great neceffity, faid he. How do you fay ? replied I. What if the 
people be enraged, and fay that it is not juft, that the fon who is arrived 
at maturity be maintained by the father, but contrariwife that the father 
be maintained by the fon ; and that they did not make and eftablifh him 
for this purpofe, to be a flave to his flaves when he fhould be grown up> 
and to maintain him and his flaves with their other turbulent attendants ; 
but in order that they might be fet at liberty from the rich in the city, 
who are alfo called the good and worthy, by having placed him over 
them ? And now they order him and his companions to leave the city, as 
a father drives out of the houfe his fon with his turbulent drunken com- 
panions. Then, by Jupiter, fhall the people, faid he, know what a beaft 
they are themfelves, and what a beafl they have generated, and embraced, 
and nurtured, and that whilft they are the weaker they attempt to drive 
out the flronger. How do you fay ? replied L Will the Tyrant dare to- 
offer violence to his father, and, if he cannot perfuade him, will he flrike 
him ? Yes, faid he, even Gripping him of his armour. You call, faid I, 
the Tyrant a parricide and a miferable nouriflier of old age : and yet, as it is 
probable. Tyranny would really feem to be of this kind ; and according 
to the faying, the people defending themfelves againfl: the fmoke of flavery 
amid free men, have fallen into the flavifh fire of defpotifm; inftead of 
that excedive and unfeafonable liberty, embracing the mod rigorous and 
the moft wretched flavery of bond-men, Thefe things, faid he, happen, 
very much fo. What then, faid I, ihall we not fpeak modeftly, if we 
fay that we have fufficiently fliown how Tyranny arifes out of Democracy^ 
and what it is when it does arife ? Very fufficiently, replied he» 
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1 HE tyrannical man himfelf, faid I, remains yet to be confidered, in 
what manner he arifes out of the Democratic, and, when he does arife, 
what kind of man he is, and what kind of life he leads, whether mifer- 
able or blefTed. He indeed yet remains, faid he. Do you know, faid I, 
what I ftill want ?, What is it ? We do not appear to me to have fuffi- 
ciently ditoiguiihed with refpecl to the defires ; of what kind they are, 
and how many ; and whilft this is defedive, the inquiry we make will be 
lefs evident. May it not be done opportunely yet ? faid he. Certainly. 
And confider what it is I wifli to know about them; for it is this: Of 
thofe pleafures and defires which are not neceflary, fome appear to me to be 
repugnant to law : thefe indeed feem to be ingenerated in every one ; but 
being punifhed by the laws, and the better defires, in conjundion with 
reafon, they either forfake fome men altogether, or are lefs numerous 
and feeble ; in others they are more powerful, and more numerous. 
Will you inform me what thefe are? faid he. Such, faid 1, as are 
excited in fleep ; when the other part of the foul, fuch as is rational and 
mild, and which governs in it, is aflcep, and the part which is favage and 
ruftic, being filled with meats or intoxication, frifks about, and, driving 
av/ay fleep, feeks to go and accomplidi its pra6iices. In fuch a one you 
know it dares to do every thing, as being loofed, and difengagcd from all 
modefty and prudence : for it fcruples not the embraces, as it imagines, of 
a mother, or of any one elfe, whether of Gods, ot men, or of beads ; 
nor to kill any one, nor to abftain from any fort of meat, — and, in one 
word, is wanting in no folly nor impudence. You fay mod true, replied 
he. But I imagine, when a man is in health, and lives temperately, and 
goes to fleep, having excited the rational part, and feaded it with worthy 
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reafonlngs and inquiries, coming to an unanimity with himfelf; and 
allowing that part of the foul which is defiderative neither to be ftarved 
nor glutted, that it may lie quiet, and give no difturbance to the part 
which is beil, either by its joy or grief, but fufFer it by itfelf alone and 
pure to inquire, and <3efire to apprehend what it knows not, either fbme- 
thing of what has exifted, or of what now exifts, or what will exift here- 
after ; and halving like wife ibothed the irafcible part, not futfering it to 
be hurried by any thing, to traufports of anger, and to fall afleep with 
agitated pafCon : but having quieted thefe two parts of the foul, and ex- 
cited the third part, in which wifdom reftdes, fhall in this manner take 
reft ; — by fuch an one you know the truth is chiefly apprehended, and the 
vifions of his di;eams are then leaft of all repugnant to law. I am alto- 
gether, faid he, of this opinion. We have, indeed, been carried a little too 
far in mentioning thefe things. B4.1t what we want to be known is this, 
that there is in every one a certain fpecies of defires which is terrible, fa- 
vage, and irregular, even in fome who entirely feem to us to be mode- 
rate. And this fpecies becomes indeed m-anifeft in fleep. But confider if 
there appear to be any thing in what I fay, and if you agree with me. 
But I agree. Recoiled! now what kind of man we fa id the Democratic 
one was : for he was fomehow educated from his infancy under a parfi- 
monious father, who valued the avaricious defires alone ; but fiich as were 
not neceffary, but rofe only through a love of amufement and finery, he 
defpifed. Was he not ? Yes. But, being convcrfant with thofe who 
are more refined, and fuch as are full of thofe defires we now mentioned, 
running into their manner, and all fort of infolence, from a deteftatioii 
of his father's parfimony ; — however, having a better natural temper than 
thofe who corrupt him, and being drawn oppofite ways, he fettles into a 
manner which is (ituated in the middle of both ; and participating mode- 
rately, as he imagines, of each of them, he leads a life neither illiberal nor 
licentious, becoming a Democratic from an Oligarchic man. This was, 
faid he, and is our opinion of fuch an one. Suppofe now again, that when 
fuch a one is become old, his young fon is educated in his manners. I 
fuppofe it. And fuppofe, too, the fame things happening to him as to his 
father ; that he is drawn into all kinds of licentioufnefs, which is termed 
however by fucli as draw him off the moll complete liberty ; arid that his 
VOL. I. 3 H father 
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fiuher and all the domeftics are aiding to thofe defires which are in the 
middle, and others alfo lend their aiTiftance. But when thofe dire ma- 
gicians and tyrant-makers have no hopes of retaining the youth in their 
power any other way, they contrive to excite in him a certain love which 
prefides over the indolent defires, and luch as minifler readily to their 
pleafures, which love is a certain winged and large drone ; or do you 
think that the love of thcfe things is any thing clfe ? I think, faid he, it 
is no other than thig. And when other defires make a humming noife 
about him, full of their odours and perfumes, and crowns, and wines, and 
thofe pleafures of the moft diiTolute kind which belong to fuch copartner- 
fhips; and, being increafed and chcriflied, add a fting of defire to the drone, 
then truly he is furrounded with madnefs as a life-guard, and that pi efident 
of the foul rages with phrenfy ; and if he find in himfelfany opinions or 
defires which feem to be good, and which yet retain modefty, he kills them, 
and pufhes them from him, till he be cleanfed of temperance, and is filled 
with additional madnefs. You defcribe perfedlly, faid he, the formation of 
a tyrannical man. Is it not, faid I, on fuch an account as this, that, of old. 
Love Is faid to be a tyrant ? It appears fo, replied he. And, my friend, faid 
I, has not a drunken man likewife fomewhat of a tyrannical fpirit r He 
has indeed. And furely at leafl he who is mad, and is diflurbed in his 
mind, undertakes and hopes to be able to govern not only men, but like- 
wife the Gods. Entirely fo, faid he. The tyrannical character then, O 
divine man! becomes fo in perfedion, when either by temper, or by his pur- 
fuits, or by both, he becomes intoxicated, and in love, and melancholy. Per- 
fectly lo, indeed. Such a one, it feems, then, arifes in this manner. But in 
what manner does he live ? As they fay in their plays, replied he, that you 
will tell me likewife, I tell then, faid 1 . For I think that after this there are 
feaflings among them, and revellings, and banquetings, and miflreffes, and all 
fuch things as may be expeded among thofe where Love the tyrant dwelling 
within governs all in the foul. Of neceffity, faid he. Every day and night, 
therefore, do there not bloffom forth many and dreadful defires, indigent of 
many things ? Many indeed. And if they have any fupplies, they are foon 
fpent. What elfe ? And after this there is borrowing and pillaging of fub- 
ftance. What elfe ? And when every thing fails them, is there not a neceffity 
that the defires, on the one h^nd, neflllng in the mind, Ihall give frequent 
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and powerful cries ; dnd the men, on the other hand, beuig driven as hv 
flings, both by the other defires, and more efpecially by love * itlelf, com- 
manding all the others as its life-guards*, fhalJ rage with phrenfy, and 
fearch what any one poflefles which they are able, by deceit or violence, to 
carry away ? Extremely fo, faid he. They muil of neceliity therefore be 
plundering from every quarter, or be tormented with great agonies and 
pains. Of necefTity. And as with fuch a man his new pleafures poflefs 
more than his anticnt ones, and take away wliat belonged to them, fliall 
not he deem it proper in the fame manner, that himicif, being young, fhould 
have more than his father and m.other, and take away from them, and, if 
he has fpent his own portion, encroach on that of his parents ? Why will 
he not ? faid he. And if they do not allow him, will he not firft endeavour 
to pilfer from and beguile his parents ? By all means. And where he is 
not able to do this, will he not in the next place ufe rapine and violence ? 
1 think fo, replied he. But, O wonderful man ! when the old man and 
the old woman oppofe and fight, will he not revere them, and beware of 
doing any thing tyrannical ? I, for my part, am not quite fecure, faid he, 
with reference to the fafety of the parents of fuch an one. But by Jupiter, 
Adimantus,do you think that, for the fiike of a newly beloved and unneceflary 
miftrefs, fuch a one would give up his antiently beloved and necefTary 
mother ; or, for the fake of a blooming youth newly beloved, and not necef- 
fary, give up his decayed, his necefTary and aged father, the mod antient 
of all his friends, to ftripes, and futFer thefe to be enflaved by thofe others,, 
if he fhould bring them into the fame houfe ? Yes, by Jupiter, I do, faid 
he. It feems, faid I, to be an extremely bleffed thing to beget a tyrannical 
fon. Not altogether fo, faid he. But what, when the fubflance of his 
father and mother fails fuch an one, and when no\v there is the greatcft 
fwarm of pleafures aflembled in him, fhall he not firfl break into fbme 
houfe, or late at night flrip fome one of his coat, and after this fhall he 
not rifle fome temple; and in all thefe a6lions, thofe defires newly loofcd 
from flavery, and become as the guards of love, fhall along with him rule 
over thofe antient opinionshe had from his infancy, the eflablifhed decifions 

• Viz. the love of evil, when it fafhions evil images in the phantafy. Schol. Grace, p. 189. 

* Viz. evil defires, ading as life-guards to love, vanquifh the good ooinions which fuch men 
formerly poflcfled. Idem. 
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concerning good and evil ; thefe defires which heretofore were only loofe 
from tlieir flavery in fleep, when he Was as yet under the laws, and his 
father when under Democratic government, now when he is tyrannized 
over by love, fuch as he rarely was when afleep, fuch fhall he he always 
when awake ; and from no horrid flaughter, or food, or deed of any kind, 
fhall he abftain. But that tyrannical love within him, living without any 
reftraint of law or government, as being fole monarch itfelf, will lead on 
the man it pofleffes, as a city, to every mad attempt, whence he may fupport 
himfelf, and the crowd about him ; which partly enters from without, 
from ill company, and, partly through their manners and his own, is be- 
come unreftrained and licentious. Or is not this the life of fuch a one ? 
It is this truly, faid he. And if there be, faid I, but a few fuch in the 
city, and the reft of the multitude be fober, they go out and ferve as guards 
to fome other tyrant, or affift him for hire, if there be any war ; but if they 
remain in peace and quiet, they commit at home in the city a great many 
fmall mifchiefs. Which do you mean ? Such as thefe : they fleal, break 
open houfes, cut purfes, ftrip people of their clothes, rifle temples, make 
people flaves ; and where they ca,n fpeak they fometimes turn falfe in- 
formers, and give falfe teftimony, and take gifts. You call thefe, faid he, 
fmall mifchiefs, if there be but a few fuch perfons. What is fmall, faid I, 
is fmall in eomparifon of great. And all thofe things, with regard to the 
tyrant, when compared with the wickednefs and mifery of the city, do not, 
as the faying is, come near the mark; for when there are- many fuch in 
the city-, and others accompanying them, and when they perceive their 
own number, then thefe are they who, through the fooliflinefs of the 
people, eftablifh as tyrant the man who among them has himfelf moft of 
the tyrant, and in the greateft ftrength, within his foul. It is probable 
indeed, faid he; for he will be moll: tyrannical. Will he not be fo, if they 
voluntarily fubmit to him ? But if the city will not allow him, in the fame 
maimer as he formerly ufed violence to his father and mother, fo now 
again will he chaftife his country if he be able; and bringing in other young 
people, he will keep and nouriih under fubje<ftion to thefe, his formerly 
beloved mother- and father- country, as the Cretans fay? Atid this will be 
the ifTue of fuch a man's defirc. It will be entirely this, faid he. But do 
not thefe, faid I, become fuch as this, firft in private, and before they 
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govern ? In the firfl place, by the company they keepj cither converfing 
with their own flatterers, and fuch as are ready to minifter to them in 
every thing ; or, if they need any thing themfelves, falling down to thofe 
they converfe with, they dare to aflume every appearance as friends ; but, 
after they have gained their purpofe, they ad: as enemies. Extremely fb. 
Thus they pafs the whole of their life, never friends to anyone, but always 
either domineering, or enflaved to another. But liberty and true friendfhip 
the tyrannic difpofition never taftes. Entirely fo. May we not then 
rightly call thefe men faithlefs ? Why not ? i\nd furely we may call them 
moft of all unjuft, if we have rightly agreed about juftice, in our former 
reafonings, what it is. But we did rightly agree, faid he. Let us finifh 
then, faid I, our worft man. He would then feem fuch a one awake, as 
we defcribed as afleep. Entirely fo. And does not that man become fuch 
a one, who being moft tyrannical by natural temper, is in poffeffion of 
fupreme power, and the longer time he lives in tyranny, the more he 
becomes fuch a one ? Of neceffity, replied Glauco, taking up the difcourfe. 
And will not the man, faid I, who appears the moft wicked, appear like- 
wife the moft wretched ; and he vv^ho fhall tyrannize for the longeft time, 
and in the greateft meafure, fhall he not in reality, in the greatefl meafure, 
and for the longefl time, be fuch a one ? But as many men as many minds. 
Of neceffity, faid he, thefe things at leaft muft be fo. And would thb 
Tyrannic man differ any thing, faid I, as to fimilitude, when compared with 
the city under tyranny, and the Democratic man when compared with the 
city under democracy, and after the fame manner with refpe6l to others ? 
How fhould they ? As city then is to city, as to virtue and happinefs, will 
not man be to man in the fame way? Why not ? What then ? How is 
the city which is tyrannized over, in refpe6l of that under kingly govern- 
ment, fuch as we at the firft defcribed ? Quite the reverfe, faid he ; for the 
one is the bcft, and the other is the worft. I will not aik, faid I, which 
you mean, for it is plain ; but do you judge in the fame way, or other wife„ 
as to their happinefs and niifery ? And let us not be ftruck with admira- 
tion, whilft we regard the tyrant alone, or fome few about him; but let us, 
as we ought to do, enter into the whole of the city, and coniider it ; and 
going through every part, and viewing it, let us declare our opinion. You 
propofe rightly, fiiid he. And it is evident to every one that there is ua 
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city more wretched than that which is under Tyranny, nor any more 
happy than that under regal power. If now, faid I, I fhould propofe the 
fame things with refped to the men, (hould I rightly propofe, whilft 1 
account him worthy to judge aDout them, who is able, by his dianoctic 
power, to enter within, and fee through the temper of the man, and who 
may not, as a child beholding the outfide, be flruck with admiration of 
tyrannical pomp, which he makes a fhow of to thofe without, but may 
fufficiently fee through him? If then I fliould be of opinion, that all of us 
ought to hear fuch a one, who, having dwelt with tiie man in the fame 
houfe, and having been along with him in his aflions in his family, is able 
to judge in what manner he behaves to each of his domellics, (in which 
moft efpecially a man appears ftripped of theatrical (hows,) and likewnfe in 
public dangers; after he has obferved all thefe things, we fliall bid him 
declare, how the Tyrant ^is as to happinefs and mifcry, in comparifon 
of others. You 'would advife to thefe things, faid he, moft properly. 
Are you willing then, faid I, that we pretend to be ouifelves of the num- 
ber of thofe who are thus able to judge, and that we have already met 
with fuch men, that we may have one who ihall anfwer our queftions ? 
By all means.' Come then, faid 1, confider in this manner. Reco]le6t 
the refemblance of the city, and the man, to one another, and, thus con- 
fidering each of them apart, relate the paffions of each. Which paflions ? 
faid he. To begin firft, faid I, with the city. Do you call the one 
under Tyranny, either free or enflaved? Slavifh, faid he, in the greateft 
degree pofTible. And yet, furely, at leaft, you fee in it mafters and free- 
men. I fee, faid he, fome fmall part fo. But the whole in it, in the 
general, and the moft excellent part, is difgracefully and miferably flavifh. 
If then the man, faid I, refembles the city, is it not neccfTary that there 
be the fame regulation in him likewife ; and that his foul be full of the 
greateft flavery and illiberality ; and that thefe parts of his foul, which are 
the nobleft, be enflaved, and that fome fmall part, which is moft wicked 
and frantic, is mafter ? Of neceflity, faid he. What now? will you fay 
that fuch a foul is flaviih, or free ? Slavifh fomehow, I fay. But does 
not then the city which is flavifh, and tyrannized over, leaft of all do 
what it inclines? Very much fo. Ajid will not the foul too, which is 
tyrannized over, leaft of all do what it fhall incline, to fpcak of the whole 
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foul ' ; but, hurried violently by fome flinging pafllon, be full of tumult 
and inconftancy ? How fhould not it be fo ? But whether will the city 
which is tyrannized over be necefTarily rich or poor? Poor. And the 
foul under Tyranny be of nece/fity likewife indigent and infatiable ? Juft 
fo, faid he. But what? Muft not fuch a city, and fuch a man, of ne- 
ceffity be full of fear? Very much fo. Do you think you will find more 
lamentations, and groans, and weepings, and torments, in any other city? 
By no means. But with reference to a man, do you think that thefe things 
are greater in any other than in this tyrannical one, who madly rages by 
bis defires and lufts ? How can they ? faid he. It is then on considera- 
tion of all thefe things, and other fuch as thefe, I think, that you have 
deemed this city the moft wretched of cities ? And have I not deemed 
right? faid he. Extremely fo, faid I. But what fay you again with 
reference to the tyrannical man, when you confider thefe things ? That 
he is by far, faid he, the moil: wretched of all others. You do not as yet 
fay this rightly, replied I. How ? faid he. I do not as yet think, faid I, 
that he is fuch in the greatefl degree. But who then is fo ? The follow- 
ing will probably appear to you to be yet more miferable than the other. 
Which ? He, faid I, who, being naturally tyrannical, leads not a private 
jife^ but is unfortunate, and through fome misfortune is led to become a 
Tyrant. I conjedure, faid he, from what was formerly mentioned, that 
you fay true. It is fo, faid I. But we ought not merely to conjedlure 
about matters of fuch importance as thefe, but moft thoroughly to inquire 
into them by reafoning of this kind: for the inquiry is concerning a thing 
of the greateft confequence, a good life and a bad. Mod right, faid he. 
Confider then whether there be any thing in what 1 fay ; for, in confidering 
this queftion, I am of opinion that we ought to perceive it from thefe 
thin^^s. From what ? From every individual of private men, viz. fuch 
of them as are rich, and pofTefs many flaves ; for thofe have this refem- 
blance at leafl of Tyrants, that they rule over many, with this difference, 
that the Tyrant has a, great multitude. There is this difference. You 

* The reafoning power of the foul of a tyrant, fays the Greek Schoh'aft, p. 190, being van- 
quiflied by anger and defire, the foul does not accomplilh that which it wifhcs; but not adding 
according to its better part, it Is faid, as fpeaking of the whole foul, to do what it wilhcs in 
the fmalleft degree: for the whole foul does not then ad. 
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know then that thcfe live fecurely, and are not afraid of their domeflics. 
What fhould they be afraid of? Nothing, faid I; but do you confider the 
reafon? Yes. It is becaufe the whole city gives alTiftance to each parti- 
cular private mail. You fay right, replied I. But what now ? If fome 
God ihould lift a man who had fifty Haves or upwards out of the city, both 
him, actd his wife and children, and fet him down in a defert, with his 
other fubftance, and his domeftics, v\'here no freeman was to give him 
ftffifiance, — in what kind of fear, aiui in how great, do you imagine he 
would be about himfelf, his children and wife, left they jfhould be de- 
ilroycd by the domeftics? In the greateft pofTible, {aid he, I imagine. 
Would he not be obliged even to flatter fome of the very flaves, and pro- 
mife them many things, to fet them at liberty when there was no occafion 
for rt; and appear to be himfelf a flatterer of fervants ? He is under great 
neceflity, faid he, to do fo, or be deftroycd. But what, faid I, if the 
God ihouid fettle "round him many other neighbours, who could not endure 
if any one Ihould pretend to lord it over another ; but, if they any where 
found fuch a one, fhould punrfli him with the extremeft rigour? I ima» 
gine, faid he, that he would be ftill more diftreffed, thus befet by every 
kind of enemies. And in fuch a prifon-houfe is not the Tyrant bound, 
being fuch , by difpofition, as we have mentioned, full of many and moft 
various feai-s and loves of all kinds? And whilft he has in his foul the 
greateft define, he alone of all in the city is neither allowed to go any 
where abroad, nor to fee fuch things as other men are defirous of; but, 
creeping into his houfe, lives moftly as a woman, envying the other citi* 
zens if any of them go abroad, and fee any good. It is entirely fo, faid 
he. And befides fuch evils as thefe, does not the man reap ftill more of 
them, who, being under ill policy within himfelf, (which you juft now 
deemed to he the moft wretched Tyranny,) lives not as a private pcrfon, 
but through fome fortune is obliged to ad the tyrant, and, without holding 
the government of himfelf, attempts to govern others, a^ if one with a 
body difeal'bd, and unable to fupport itfelf, were obliged to live not 
in a private way, but in wreftling and fighting againft other bodies ? 
You fay, Socrates, replied he, what is altogether moft likely and true. 
Is not then, friend Glauco, faid I, this condition altogether miferable ? 
and does not the Tyrant live more miferably ftill, than the man deemed by 
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you to live moft milerably ? Very much fo, laid he. True' it is then,' 
though one may fancy otherwife, that the trlily tyrannical man is truly 
ilavilh Vvith refped to the jgre^teft fl^tteriies and ilaveries, and is a flatterer 
of the mo ft abandoned meh; no!*' does he ever in the fmallefl: degree obtain 
the gratification of his defiresi but is of all the mofl: indigent of mofi: things, 
and appears poor indeed, if a man khoWs how to contemplate his whole 
foul ; and full of feaf through the Whole of life, being filled with anxieties 
and griefs, if indeed he refembles the conftitution of tliat city which he 
o-overns. But he does refefnble it. Dbes he not ? Extremely, faid.hc. 
And (hall we not, befides thefe things, likewife alcribe to this man what 
we formerly mentioned, that he muft neceflfarily be, and, by governing 
ftill, become more than fdrmerly envioiis, faithlefs, unjufb, iinfrieridly, 
unholy, and d general recipient and noiirifher 6f all wickednefs ; and from 
all thefe thitigs be moft efpecially unhappy himfelf, and then render all 
about him unhappy likewife ? No one, fald he, who hath underftaiiding 
will contradid you, Cc(nie lidw, fald I, as a judge whd pronounces, after 
confidering all, fo do yoti tell me, ^hoj accbrding td your opinion. Is the 
firfl as to happinefs, and Who fecond, and the reft irt drd^i-, they being- 
five in all ? The Regal, the Timocratic, the Oligarchic, the Dcmocraric, 
and the Tyrannic. But the judgnient, faid he,' is eafy; for, ds if I had 
entered among them, I judge of them as of public performers, by their 
virtue and vice, and by their happliiiefs, and its contrary. Shall we then 
hire a Herald? faid I. Or fliall I myfelf declare that the fbn of Arifton 
hath judged the beft and jufteft: man to be the happieft ; (and that this is 
the man who hath moft of the regal fpiritj and rules himfelf with a kingly 
power;) and that the worft anxl the moft.unjufl is the moft wretched ; and 
that he again happens to be the man who is moft tyrannical, who in the 
greateft degree tyrannizes over himfelf, and the city ? Let it be publifhed 
by you^ faid he. Shall I add, faid I, whether they be unknown to be fucH 
or not bo^ to all rAeh and Gods } Add it, faid he. Be it foj faid I : this 
would fecm to be one proof of ours. And this^ if you are of the fame 
opinion, muft be the fecond. Which is it? Since the fbnl, faid I, of 
every individual is divided into three parts, in the fame manner as the city 
was divided, it will, in my opiinionj afford a lecdnd proof. What is that? 
It is this. Of the three parts of the foul, there appear to me to be three 
VOL. I. 31 pleafurcs. 
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pleafures, one peculiar to each. And the defires and governments are in 
the fame manner. How do you fay ? replied he. There is one part, we 
faid, by which a man learns, and another by which he is irafcible ; the 
third is fo multiform, we are unable to exprefs it by one word peculiar to 
itfelf, but we denominated it from that which is greateft and mofl: impe- 
tuous in it ; for we called it the defiderative, on account of the impetu- 
ofity of the defires relative to meat, drink, and venereal pleafures, and 
whatever others belong to thefe ; and we called it avaricious likewife, be- 
caufe it is by means of wealth moft efpecially that fuch defires are ac- 
complifhed. And we faid rightly, replied he. If then we fay that its 
pleafure and delight are in gain, fliall we not beft of all reduce it under 
one head in our difcourfe, fo as to exprefs fomething to ourfelves, when 
we make mention of this part of the foul ? and, calling it the covetous, 
and the defirous of gain, fhall we not term it properly ? So it appears to 
me, iaid he. But what ? Do not we fay that the irafcible ought to be; 
wholly impelled to fuperiority, vi61ory, and applaufe ? Extremely fo. If 
then we term it the contentious and ambitious, will it not be accurately 
expreift-d ? Moft accurately. But it is evident to every one, that the part 
of the foul, by which we learn, is wholly intent always to know the truth ; 
and as to wealth and glory, it cares for thefe leaft of all. Extremely fo. 
When we call it then the defirous of learning, and the philofophic, we fhall 
call it according to propriety. How ihould we not ? And do not thefe, 
faid I, govern in fouls, one of them in fome, and in. others another, as it 
happens? Juft fo, faid he. On this account then, we faid there were 
three original fpecies of men ; the philofophic, the ambitious, and the 
avaricious. Entirely fo. And that there were likewife three fpecies of 
pleafures, one fubjed to each of thefe. Certainly. You know then, faid 
I, that if you were to a(k thefe three men, each of them apart, which of 
thefe lives is the moft pleafan\, each would moft of all commend his own» 
And the avaricious will fay, that in comparifon with the pleafure of ac- 
quiring wealth, that arifing from honour, or from learning, is of no value, 
unlc^'one make money, by them. True,, faid he. And what fays the 
ambitious ? laid I. Does not he deem the pleafure arifing from making 
money a fort of burthen ? And likewife that arifing from learning, uiilefsr 
learning bring him honour, does he not deenn it fmoke and trifling? It' 
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is fb, faid he. And we fhall fuppofe the philofophcr, fald I, to deem the 
other pleafures as nothing in comparifon of that of knowing the truth, how- 
it is, and that whilft he is always employed in learning fomething of this 
kind, he is not very remote from pleafure ; but that he calls the other 
pleafures truly necefTary, as wanting nothing of the others, but where 
there is a neceflity for it. This, faid he, we muft well underftand. When 
therefore, faid I, thefe feveral lives, and the refpe6i:ive pleafure of each, 
difpute among themfelves, not with reference to living more worthily or 
more bafely, or worfe or bettei* ; but merely with reference to this of liv- 
ing more pleafantly, or on the contrary more painfully, — how can we know 
which of them fpeaks moft conformably to truth? I am ndt quite able, 
faid he, to tell. But confider it thus. By what ought we to judge of 
whatever is to be rightly judged of ? Is it not by experience, by pru- 
dence, and by reafon ? Or has any one a better criterion than thefe ? 
How can he ? faid he. Confider now ; of the three men, who is the 
mofl experienced in all the pleafures? Whether does it appear to you that 
the avaricious man, in learning tnith itfelf, what it is, is more experi- 
enced in the pleafure arifing from knowledge, than the philofopher is in 
that arifing from the acquifition of wealth? There is, faid he, a great 
difference : for the philofopher, beginning from his childhood, mull, of 
neceflity, tafle the other pleafures ; but what it is to know real beings, 
and how fweet this pleafure is, the lucrative man has no neceffity of tafte- 
ing, or of becoming experienced in ; but rather, when he earneflly endea- 
vours to effed: this, it is no eafy matter. The philofopher then, faid I, 
far furpaffes the lucrative man, at leafl in experience of both the pleafures. 
I"ar indeed. But what with reference to the ambitious man ? Is he more 
experienced in the pleafure arifing from honour, than the philofopher is 
in that arifing from intellectual energy ? Honour, faid he, attends all of 
them, if they obtain each of them what they aim at : for the rich man is 
honoured by many, and fo is the brave, and the wife ; fo, as to that of 
honour, what fort of pleafure it is, all of them have the experience. But 
in the contemplation of being itfelf, what pleafure there is, it is impoflible 
for any other than the philofopher to have tafled. On account of expe- 
rience then, faid I, he of all men' judges the beft. By far. And furely, 
along with prudence atieaft, he alone becomes experienced. Why (hould 
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he not? But even the organ by \yhich thefe pleafures muft be judged is 
not the organ of the lucrative, nor of the anijbitious, but of the philo- 
fopher. Which is it ? We faid fomewhere, that they mufl be judged of 
by reafon, did we not ? Yes^ But reafoning is chiefly the. organ of the 
philofopher. How (hould it not ? If then the things to be determined 
were beft determined by riches and gain, what the lucrative man com-, 
mended, or defpiled, • would of nece/Tity be mofl agreeable to truth. En-, 
tirely. And if by honour, and vidory and bravery, mud it not be as the. 
ambitious and contentious maa determined? It is evident. But fince it is, 
by experience, and prudence, and reafon, — of neceffity, faid he, what the; 
philofopher and the lover of reafon commends muft be thq n>oft true., 
Of the three pleafur^s^ then, that is the mofl pleafant which belongs to. 
that part of the foul by which we learn mod, and he among us in 
whom this part governs lives the moft pleafant life. How can it,, faid 
he, be Qtherwife ? For the wife man, being the fovereign commender,, 
commencjs his own life. But which life, faid I, does our judge pronounce 
the fecond, and which the fecond pleafqre? It is plain, that of the warr 
like and ambitious man ; for this is nearer to his own than that of the 
lucrative. And that of the covetous, as it appears, is l^ft of all. Why 
not ? faid he. Thefe things now have *thi]s ftjcceeded one another in 
order. And the juft man has twice now overcome the unjuft. The third 
victory now, a^ at the Olympic games, is facred to Olympic Jupiter, the 
lavioqr ; for conlider, that the pleafure of the others is not every way 
genuine, but that of the wife man is: nor are they pure, but fomehow 
Ihadp^ecJ, over, as I appear to. myfelf to have, heard from one of the. 
wife; men. And this truly would be the greateft and moft complete 
dpw^ifall of the i^njuft. Extremely fo. But how do you mean ? I fliall 
thus trace it put, faid I, whilft in fearching you anfwer my queftions. A(k 
thei},. faid he. Tell me then, replied I, do we not fay that pain is oppo- 
fite to pleafur/e ? Entirely fo. And do we not fay likewife, that to feel 
neither pleafure nor pain is fomewhat ? We fay it is. That being in the 
middle of both: thefe, it is a certain tranquillity of the foul with reference 
to. them. Do you not thus underfland it ? Thus, replied he. Do you not 
remerpber, faid I, the fpeeqhes of the difeafed> which they utter in their 
fickn^fsr Which? How that nothing is more pleafant than health, but 
o that 
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that it efcaped their notice before they became fick, that it wa^ the mod 
pleafant. I remember it^ faid he. And are you not wont to hear thofe 
who are under any acute pain fay, that there is nothing more pleafant 
than a ceflation from pain ? I atn wont to hear them. And you may 
perceive in men, I imagine, the fame thing, when they arc in many other 
fuch like cii'curaftances, where, when in pain, they extol a freedom from 
pain, and the tranquillity of fucha ftate, as being the mofi: pleafant, and 
do not extol that of feeling joy. Becaule this, it is likely, faid he, be- 
comes at that time pleafant and defirable tranquillity. And when any oua 
ceafeth, faid. I, to feel joy, this tranquillity from pleafure will be painful. 
It is likely, faid he. This tranquillity, then, which we jufl now faid was 
between the two, will at times become each of thefe, pain and pleafure» 
It appears fo. But is it truly poffible, that what is neither of the two 
fhould become both ? It does not appear to me that it is. And fu rely a* 
leafl, when any thing pleafant or any thing painful is in the foul, both 
fenfations are a certain motion ; are they not ? Yes. But did not that 
which is neither painful nor pleafant appear jufl now to be tranquillity^ 
and in the middle of thefe two? It appears fo, indeed. How is it rigjit^ 
then, to deem it pleafant not to be in pain, or painful not to enjoy plea* 
fure ? It is by no means right. In thefe cafes, then, tranquillity is not 
really fo, faid I, but it appears pleafant in reCpe€t of the painful, a«d 
painful in refpeift of the pleafant. And there is nothing, genuine in thefe. 
appearances as to the truth of pleafure, but a certain magical delufion. As 
our reafbning fhows, faid he. Coniider then, faid I^ the pleafures which 
do not arife from the ceffation of pains, that you may not frequently in- 
the prefent difcourfe fuppofe that thefe two naturally thus fubfifl, vi^v 
that pleafure is the ceffation of pain, and pain the ceffation of pleafUre. 
How, faid he, and which pleafures do you mean? There are maiiy* 
others, faid I, but chiefly if you wifh to confider the pleafures from; 
fmells ; for thefe, without any preceding pain, are on a fudden immenfely 
great, and, when they ceafe, they leave no pain behind them. Mofl true; 
faid he. Let us not then be perfuaded that pure pleafure is the removal 
of pain, or pain the removal of pleafure. Let us not. But yet, faid I» 
thofe which extend through the body to the foul, and which are Called! 
pleafures, the greatefl part of them almoft, and the mofl confiderable, arp 
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of this fpecies, certain ceffatlons of pain. They are fo. And are not the 
preconceptions of pleafure and pain, which arife in the mind from the 
expedation of thefe things, of the fame kind ? Of the fame. Do you 
know then, faid I, what kind they are of, and what they chiefly refem- 
ble ? What ? faid he. Do you reckon, faid I, there is any fuch thing in 
nature as this, the above, the below, and the middle? 1 do. Do you 
think then that any one, when he is brought from the below to the mid- 
dle, imagines any thing elfe than that he is brought to the above ? and when 
he ftands in the middle, and looks down whence he was brought, will he 
imagine he is any where elfe than above, whilft: yet he has not feen the true 
above? By Jupiter, faid he, I do not think that fuch an one will imagine 
otherwife. But if he (hould again, faid I, be carried to the below, he would 
conje6lure he was carried to the below, and would conje6lure according to 
truth. How fhould he not ? Would he not be affefted in all thefe refpeds, 
from his not havirlg experience in what is really above, and in the middle, 
and below ? It is plain. Would you wonder then, that whilft men are inex- 
perienced in the truth, they have unfound opinions about many other things, 
— and that as to pleafure and pain, and what is between thefe, they are likewife 
afFefted in this fame manner? So that, even when they are brought to what 
is painful, they imagine truly, and are truly pained ; but when from pain 
they are brought to the middle, they flirongly imagine that they are arrived 
at fulnefs of pleafure. In the fame manner as thofe who along with the 
black colour look at the gray, through inexperience of the white, are de- 
ceived ; fo thofe who confider pain along with a freedom from pain, are 
deceived through inexperience of pleafure. By Jupiter, faid he, I (hould 
not wonder, but much rather if it were not fo. But confider it, faid I, 
in this manner. Are not hunger and thirft, and fuch like, certain empti- 
nefles in the bodily habit ? What elfe ? And are not ignorance and folly 
an emptinefs in the habit of the foul ? Extremely fo. And is not the. 
one filled when it receives food, and the other when it poffefTes intelled: ? 
Why ngt ? But which is the more real repletion, that of the lefs, or that 
of the more real being ? It is plain, that of the more real. Which fpe- 
cies, then, do you think, participates mofl of a more pure eflence ; whether 
thefe which participate of bread and drink, and meat, and all fuch fort of 
nourifhment; or that fpecies which participates of true opinion and fcience, 
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and intellefl, and', in fhort, of all virtue? But judge or^it in this manner. 
That which adheres to what is always fimilar, and immortal, and true, and 
is fo itfelf, and arifes in what is fuch, does it appear to you to have more 
of the reality of heing, than that which adheres to what is never fimilar, 
and is mortal, which is fo itfelf, and is generated in a thing of this kind ? 
This, faid he, differs much from that which is always fimilar. Does then 
the elTence of that which is always fimilar participate more of eflence th^ii 
of fcience ? By no means. But what with relation to truth ? Nor of this 
neither. If it participate lefs of truth, does it not likewife do fo of eflence? 
Of neceffity. In fhort, then, do not the genera relating to the care of the 
body participate lefs of truth and eflence, than thofe relating to the care of 
the foul ? By far. And the body lefs than the foul ; do you not think fo ? 
1 do. Is not that which is filled with, more real beings, and is itfelf a more 
real being, in reality more truly filled than that which is filled with lefs 
real beings, and is itfelf a lefs real being ? How fliould it not ? If then it 
be pleafant to be filled with what is fuitable to nature, that which is in 
reality filled, and with more real being, mufl: be made both more really 
and more truly to enjoy true pleafure ; but that which participates of le{^ 
real being, mufl: be lefs truly and firmly filled, and participates of a more 
uncertain and lefs genuine pleafure. Moft neceflarily, faid he. Such then 
as are unacquainted with wifdom and virtue, and are always converlant 
in feaftings and fuch like, are carried as it appears to the below, and back 
again to the middle, and there they wander for life. But never, pafling 
beyond this, do they look towards the true above, nor are carfied to it; nor 
are they ever really filled wich real being; nor have they ever tafl:ed folid and 
pure pleafure; but, after the manner of brutes looking always downwards,and 
bowed towards earth and their tables, they live feeding and coupling; and 
from a luft of thefe things, kicking and pufliing at one another with iron 
horns and hoofs, they perifli through their unfatiablenefs, as thofe who are 
filling with unreal being that which is no real being, nor friendly to thcm- 
felves. You pronounce moft perfedly, Socrates, as from an oracle, faid 
Glauco, the life of thp multitude. Muft they not then, of necefllty, be 
converfant with pleafures mixed with pains, images of .the true pleafure^ 
fliadowed over, and coloured by th^ir pofition befide each other? fo that 
both their pleafures and pains will appear vehement, and engender their 
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mad paffions in the foolifh. Hence alfo they mufl fight about thefe things, 
as Stefichorus fays thoie at Troy fought about the image of Helen, through 
ignorance of the true one. Of neceffity, faid he, fomething of this khid 
muft take place. And what as to the irafcible part of the foul ? Muft 
not other fuch like things happen, wherever any one gratifies it, either in 
the way of envy, through ambition, or in the way of violence, through 
contentioufnefs, or in the way of anger, through morofenefs, purfuing a 
glut of honour, of conqueft, and of anger, both without reafon, and with- 
out intelligence ? Such things as thefe, faid he, muft necefllirily happen 
with reference to this part of the foul. What then, faid I, Ihall we boldly 
fay concerning all the pleafures, both re(pe61ing the avaricious and the 
ambitious part, that fuch of them as are obedient to faience and reafon, 
and, in conjun6lion with thefe, purfuc and obtain the pleafures of svhich tha 
prudent part of the foul is the leader, fhall obtain the trueft pleafures, as 
far as it is pofliblefor them to attain true pleafure, and in as much as they 
follow truth, pleafures which are properly their own ; if indeed what is 
beft for every one be moft properly his own ? But furely it is moft properly, 
faid he, his own. When then the whole foul is obedient to the philofb- 
phic part, and thei*e is no fedition in it, then every part in other refpeds 
performs its proper buiinefs, and is juft, and alfo reaps its own pleafures, 
and fuch as are the beft, and as far as is poftible the moft true. Certainly, 
indeed. But when any of the others governs, it happens that it neither 
attains its own pleafures, and it compels the other parts to purfue a plea- 
fure foreign to them, and not. at all true. It does fo, faid he. Do not then 
the parts which arc the moft remote from philofophy and reafon moft 
cipccially effectuate fuch things ? Very much fo. And is not that which 
is moft remote from law and order, likewife moft remote from reafon ? 
It plainly is. And have not the amorous arid the tyrannical defires ap- 
peared to be moft remote from law and order ? Extremely fo. And the 
royal and the moderate ones, the leaft remote ? Yes. The tyrant then, I 
think, ihall be the moft remote from true pleafure, and fuch as is moft 
properly his own, and the other ftiall be the leaft. Of neceffity. And 
the tyrant, faid I, ftiall lead a life the moft unpleafant, and the king the 
moft pleaiant. Of great neceftity. Do you know then, faid I, how much 
more unpleafant a life the tyrant leads than the king ? If you tell me, faid 
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he. As there are three pleafures, as it appears, One geiiuuie, and two 
illegitimate; the Tyrant in carrying the illegitimate to extremity, and 
flying from law and reafon, dwells withilavifh pleafures as his life-guards, 
and how far he is inferior is not eaflly to be told, unlefs it may be done in 
this manner. How? faid he. The Tyrant is fomehow the third ' remote 
from the Oligarchic charader; for the Democratic was in the middle 
between them. Yes. Does he not then dwell with the third image of 
plcafure, diftant from him with reference to truths if our former fealbn- 
ings be true ? Juft fo. But the Oligarchic is the third again from the 
Royal, if we fuppofe the Ariftocratic and the Royal the fame. He is the 
third. The Tyrant then, faid I, is reftiote frorn true pleafure, the third 
from the thifd. It appears fo. A plain furface then, {aid I, tftay be ^he 
image of tyrannical pleafure, as to the computaiioti of length. Ctttaltilp 
But as to power, and the third augment, it is mAifeft by Bow great a 
diftance it is remote. It is manifeft, faid he, to the computer at leaft. If 
now, converfely, any one fhall fay the King is diftant from the Tyrant as 
to truth of p'kafure, as much tfs is the diflance of 9, and 20, and 700, (haU 
he not, on completing tlie rtiuUiplication, find him leading the more 
pleafant life, and the Tyrant the more wretched one, by this fame diftaace? 
You have heaped up, faid he, a prodigious a<:coUBt of th6 difference be- 
tween thefe two men, the jufl and the unjuft, with reference to pleallirc 
and pain. Yet the numbers are true, faid I, and correfponding to their 
lives, if indeed days, and nights, and months, and years, correfpond to them. 
Bi^t thefe, faid he, do correfpond to them. If then the good aftd juft 
man furpaffes fo far the 6vil and unjuft man in pleafure, in what a pro- 
digious degree further fliall he furpafs him in decorum of life, in beauty 

» The following numbers are employed by Plato In this place. He confiders the Royal cha- 
rafter as analogous to unity, the Oligarchic to the numl^er 3, and the Tyrannic to the number 
9. As 3 therefore is triple of unity, the Oligarchic is the third from the Royal chara£ler; and 
in a fimilar manner the Tyrant is diftant from the Oligarchift by the triple in number; for 
9 is the triple of 3, juft as 3 is the triple of i. But 9 is a plane number, the length of which 
is 3, and alfo its breadth. And a tyrannic, fays Plato, is the laft image of a royal life. He 
alfo calls 3 71 power, becaufe unity being multiplied by it, and itfelf by itfelf, and 9 by it, there 
will be produced 3, g, 27. But he calls the third augment 27, arifing from tlic multiplication 
of the power 3, and producing depth or a fulid number. Laftly, 27 multiplied into itfelf pro- 
duces 729, which may be confidercd as a perfeft multiplication, this number being the 6th 
power of 3; -and 6 as is well known is a perfe£l number. Hence, as the King is analogous to 
I, he is faid, by Plato, to be 729 times diftant from the Tyrant, 
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and in virtue ! In a prodigious degree, by Jupiter, faid he. Be it Co, 
faid I. Since now we are conne to this part of our argument, let us reca- 
pitulate what we fixd faid, on account of which we have come hither : and 
it was fomewhere faid, that it was advantageous to do injuftice, if one 
were completely unjuft, but were reputed juft. Was it not fo faid ? It 
was indeed. Now then, faid I, let us fettle this point, fince we have now 
fettled the other, with reference to ading juftly and unjuftly, what power 
each of thefe pofTcfTes in itfelf. How? laid he. Let us in our reafoning 
fafliion an image of the foul, tliat the man who faid thofe things may know 
what he faid. Whit kind of image ? faid he. One of thofe creatures, 
faid I, which are fabled to have been of old, as that of Chimasra, of Scylla, 
of Cerberus ; and many others are fpoken of, where many particular na- 
tures exifted together in one. They are fpoken of indeed, faid he. Form 
now one figure of a®creature, various, and many-headed ' , having all 
around heads of 'tame creatures, and of wild, and having power in itfelf 
of changing all thefe heads, and of breeding them out of itfelf. This is the 
work, faid he, of a fkilful former : however, as the formation is eafier in 
J-eafoning, than in wax and fuch like, let it be formed. .Let there be now 
one other figure of a lion * and one of a man; but let the firfl: be by far the 
"greateft, and the fecond be the fecond in bulk. Thefe are eafy, faid he, 
and they are formed. Conjoin now thefe three in one, fo as to exift fome- 
how with one another. They are conjoined, faid he. Form now around 
them the external appearance of one of them, that of the man; fo that to 
one who is not able to fee what is within, but who perceives only the ex- 
ternal covering, the man may appear one creature. This is formed around, 
Jaid he. Let us now tell him, who aflerts that it is profitable to this man 
to do injuftice, but to do juftice is unprofitable, that he aflerts nothing 
elfe, than that it is profitable for him to feafl: the multiform creature, and 
to truLke it flrong ; and likewife the lion, and what refpeds the lion, 
whilft the man he kills with famine, and renders weak, fo as to be dragged 
whichever way either of thofe drag him; and that he will alfofind it advan- 
tageous never to accuftom the one to live in harmony with the other, nor 
to make them friends, but fufFer them to be biting one another, and to 

' By this many-headed bead, defire is /ignificd. 

* The lion fignifies nnger^ and the figure of a man rfo/hn ; for the whole foul is divided into 
leafon, anger, ard dcfirc. 

fight 
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fight and devour each other. He, faid he, who commendeth the doing 
injuftice, undoubtedly afferts thefe things. And does not he again, who 
fays it is profitable to do juftice, fay that he ought to do and to fay fuch 
things by which the inner man (liall come to have the mod entire com- 
mand of the man, and, as a tiller of the ground, ihall take care of the 
many-headed creature, cherifhing the mild ones, and nourifhing them, 
and hindering the wild ones from growing up, taking the nature of the 
Hon as his ally, and, having a common care for all, make them friendly 
to one another, and to himfelf, and fo nourifh them ? He who commends 
juftice undoubtedly fays fuch things as thefe. In all refpeds, then, he who 
commends juftice would feem to fpeak the truth, but he who commends 
injuftice, to fpeak what is falfe ; for, with regard to pleafure, and ap- 
plaufe, and profit, he who commends juftice fpeaks the truth, and he who 
difcommends it fpeaks nothing genuine. Nor does he difcommend with 
underftanding what he difcommends. Not at all, faid he, as appears to 
me at leaft. Let us then in a mild manner perfuade him (for it is not wil- 
lingly he errs), afking him, O blcffed man ! do not we fay that the 
maxims of things beautiful and bafe become fo, upon fuch accounts as 
thefe ? Thofe are good which fubjedt the brutal part of our nature moft: 
to the man, or rather perhaps to that which is divine : but thofe are evil 
which enflave the mild part of our nature to the brutal. Will he agree 
with us ? or how ? He will, if he be advifed by me, faid he. Is there 
then any one, faid I, whom it avails, from this reafoning, to take gold 
unjuftly, if fomething of this kind happens, if, whilft he takes the money, 
he at the fame time fubjeds the beft part of himfelf to the worft ? Or, if/ 
taking gold, he fliould enilave a fon or daughter, and that even to favagc and 
wicked men, ftiall we not fay this would not avail him, not though he ftiould 
receive for it a prodigious fum ? But if he enflaves the moft divine part of 
himfelf to the moft impious and moft polluted part, without any pity, is he 
not wretched ? and does he not take a gift of gold to his far more dreadful 
ruin, than Euriphyle did when ftie received the necklace for her huft>and's 
life ? By far, faid Glauco ; for I will anfwer you for the man. And do 
you not think that to be intemperate, has of old been difcommended on 
fuch accOu^its as thefe, becaufe that in fuch a one tliat terrible, great and 
multiform beaft was indulged more than was meet? It is plain, faid he. 
And are not arrogance and morofenefs blamed, when the lion and the 
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ferpentine difpofition increafes and ftretches beyond moafure? Entirely fb. 
And are not luxury and effeminacy blamed becaufe of the remifliicfs and 
looienefs of this difpofition, when it engenders in the man cowardice ? 
What elfe ? Are not flattery and illiberality blamed, when any one makes 
this irafcible part itfelf fubje<a to the brutal crew, and, for the iake of 
wealth and its infatiable lufl, accufloms the irafcible to be affiroated from 
its youth, and inftead of a lion to become an ape ? Entirely fo, faid he. 
But why is it, do you think, that mechanical arts and handicrafts are de^ 
fpicable r Shall we fay it is on any other account than this, that when a naaa 
has the form of that which is beft in his foul naturally weak, fo as not toj 
be able to govern the creatures within himfelf, but to minifter to them^ 
he is able only to learn what flatters them ? It is likely, faid he. In order 
then that fuch a one may be governed in the fame manner as the befl: maa 
is, do we not iay that he muft be the fervant of one who k the beft, and 
who has within him the divine governor ? not at all conceiving that he 
fhould be governed to the hurt of the fubje<ft (as Thrafymachus imagined)^ 
but, as it is beft for every one to be governed, by one divine and wife, moft 
efpecially poflTeflTing it as his own within him, if not fubje(51ing himfelf to 
it externally ; that as far as pofllible we may all referable one another and 
be friends, governed by one and the fame ? Rightly, indeed, faid he. And 
law at leaft, laid I, plainly fhows it intends fuch a thing, being an ally to 
all in the city ; as does like wife the government of children, in not allow- 
ing them to be free till we eftabliih in them a proper goverivment, as in 
a city ; and having cultivated that in them which is beft, by that which 
is beft in ourfelves, we eftablifh a fimilar guardian and governor for 
youth, and then truly we fet it free. It ftiows indeed, faid he. In what 
way then ftiall we fay, Glauco, and according to what reafoning, that it is 
profitable to do injuftice, to be intemperate, or to do any thing bafe, by 
which a man ftiall indeed become more wicked, but yet ftiall acquire 
more wealth, or any kind of power ? In no way, faid he. But how ftiall 
we fay it is profitable for the unjuft to be concealed, and not to fufi^er 
puniftiment ? or does he not indeed, who is concealed, ftill become more 
wicked ? but he who is not concealed, and is punift^ed, has the brutal 
part quieted, and made mild, and the mild part fet at liberty. And the 
whole foul being fettled in the beft temper, in poftefting temperance and 
juftice, with wifdom, acquires a more valuable habit than the body does, 
3 ia 
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in acquiring vigour and beauty, with a found con/Vitutron; in as far as the 
foul is more valuable than the body. Entirely fo, faid he. Shall not every 
one then, who pofleffes intelledt, regulate his life in extending the whole 
of his powers hither, in the firft place, honouring thofe difciplines which 
will render his foul of this kind, and defpifing all other things r It. is plain, 
faid he. And next, faid I, with reference to a good habit of body and its 
nourifhment, he will fpend his life in attention ta thcfe, not that he may 
indulge the brutal and irrational pleafure ; nor yet with a view to health, 
nor, principally regarding this, to become ftrong and healthy, and beautU 
ful, unlefs by means of thefe he is to become temperate Yikt^iie: bofe h^ 
always appears to adjuft the harmotiy of the body for the fafce of tht fyrtih 
phony M/hich is in the foul. By all means, faljd hCy if i*»deed h« is to be 
truly mufical. That arrangement then, faid I, and fymphony arifing from 
the pofleffion of wealth, and that vulgar magnificence, he will not, in con- 
fequence of being aftoniflied with the felicity of the multitude, increafe 
to infinity, and bring on himfelf infinite evils. I do not think it, faid he» 
But looking, faid I, to that polity within himlelf, and fafciiig dare that 
nothing there be moved out of its place, through the greatnefs or fmall- 
nefs of his property, governing in this manner as far as he is able, he 
will add to his fubftance, and fpend out of It. Entirely fb, faid he. 
He will regard honours likewife m the fame manner; fome he will 
willingly partake of, and tafte, which he judges will render him a 
better man, but thofe which he thinks would dilTolve that habit of foul 
which fubfifts within him, he will fly from both in private and in public^ 
He will not then, faid he, be willing to a61 in polities, if he takes care 
of this. Yes truly, faid J, in his own city, and greatly too. But not 
probably in his country, unlefs fome divine fortune befall him. I under- 
hand, faid he. You mean in the city we have now ell:abli(hed, which 
exifts in our reafoning, fince it is nowhere on earth, at lead, as I imagine. 
But in heaven, probably, there is a model of it, faid I, for any one who 
inclines to contemplate it, and on contemplating to regulate himfelf accord-* 
ingly ; and it is of no conicquence to him, whether it does exifl any where,, 
or fhall ever exifl here. He does the duties of this city alone, and of no- 
other. It is reafonable, ikid he* 

THE END OF THE NINTH BOOK.. 
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BOOK X. 



1 OBSERVE, faid I, with reference to many other things, that we have 
eftablifhed a city in a right manner, beyond what all others have done, and 
among thefe eftablifliments, I mean that refpeaing poetry ' as none of the 

leaft. 
«' 

' The following admirable account of poetry, from the Explanation of the more difficult 
queftions in the Republic, by Proclus, will I doubt not be highly acceptable to the reader, as 
it both contains a moft accurate and fcicntific divifion of poetry, and perfedly reconciles the 
prince of philofophers with the firft of poets. 

" There arc three lives in the foul, of which the bed and moft perfect is that according to 
which it is conjoined with the Gods, and lives a life moft allied, and through the higheft fimili- 
tude united to them ; no longer fubfifting from itfelf but from them, running under its own 
intellect, exciting the ineffable impreflion of the one which it contains, and connecting like with 
like, its own light with that of the Gods, and that which is moft uniform in its own elfence and 
life, with the one which is above all effence and life. That which is fecond to this in dignity 
and power, has a middle arrangement in the middle of the foul, according to which indeed it is 
converted to itfelf, defcending from a divinely infpired life ; and placing intelleft and fcience as 
the principles of its energy, it evolves the multitude of its reafons, furveys the all-various muta- 
tions of forms, colle£ls into famenefs intellect, and that which is the obje£l of intelletSl, and 
cxpreflcs in images an intellectual and intelllgrble effence. The third life of the foul is that 
which accords with its inferior powers, and energizes together with them, employing phantafies 
and irrational fenfes, and being entirely filled with things of a fubordinatc nature. 

*' As there are therefore thefe three forms of life in fouls, the poetic divifion alfo fupcrnally 
proceeds together with the multiform lives of the foul, and is diverfified into fiift, middle, and 
laft genera of energy. For, of poetry alfo, one kind has the higheft fubfiftence, is full of divine 
goods, and eftablifties the foul in the caufes themfelves of things, according to a certain ineffable 
union, leading that which Is filled, into famenefs with its replenifhing fourcc j the former im- 
materially fubje£ting itfelf to illumination, but the latter being incited to a communication of 
light ; thus according to the Oracle * perfc£ling works, by mingling the rivers of incorruptible 
6re.' It alfo produces one divine bond and a unifying mixture of that which is participated 
and the participant, eftablilhing the whole of that which is fubordinute in that which is more 

excellent. 
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leaft. AVhich ? faid he. That no part of it which is imitative be by any 
means admitted. For it appears, now mofl of all, and wkh greateil: per- 

fpicuity, 

excellent, and preparing that which is more divine alone to energize, the inferior nature being 
withdrawn, and concealing its own idiom in that which is fupcrior. This then, in fliort, is a 
mania better than temperance, and is diftinguifhcd by a divine chara6lf.riftic. And as every 
different kind of poetry fubfifts according to a different hyparxis, or fummit of divine cffcncc, fo 
this fills the foul energizing from divine infpiration, with fymmetry; and hence it adorns it 
lafl energies with meafures and rhythms. As therefore we fay thiit prophetic fury fubfifts 
according to truth, and the amatory according to beauty, in like manner we fay, that the 
poetic mania is defined according to divine fymmetry. 

" The fecond kind of poetry which is fubordinate to this firft and divinely infpired fpecies, and 
which has a middle fu^fift ncc in the foul, is allotted its effcnce, according to a fcientific and 
intellc<SluaI habit. Hence it knows the effence of things, and loves to contemplate beautiful 
works and reafonings, and leads forth every thing into a meafured and rhythmical interpretation. 
For you will find many progeny of good jXJets to be of this kind, emulous of thofe that ire truly 
wife, full of admonition, the beft counfels, and intellcflual fymmetry. It likewife extends the 
communication of prudence and every other virtue to thofe of a naturally good difpodtion, and 
affords a reminifcence of the periods of the foul, of its eternal reafons, and various powers. 

*' The third fpecies of poetry fubfequent to thcfe, is mingled with opinions and phantafies,. 
receives its completion through imitation, and is faid to be, and is nothing elfe than imitative 
poetry. At one time, it alone ufes affimllation, and at another time defends apparent and not 
real affimllation. It confiderably ralfes very moderate paffions, aftonifhes the hearers 5 together 
with appropriate appellations and words, mutations of harmonies and varieties of rhythms, changes 
the difpofitions of fouls ; and indicates the nature of things not fuch as they are, but fuch as 
they appear to the many; being a certain adumbration, and not an accurate knowledge of things. 
It alfo eflablifhes as its end the delight of the hearers ; and particularly looks to the paffive part 
of the foul, which is naturally adapted to rejoice and be afilided. But of this fpecies of poetry,, 
as we have faid, one dlvifion is njjlmilativey which is extended to re^litude of imitation, but the- 
other xsphantajiicy and affords apparent imitation alone. 

" Such then in (hort are the genera of poetry. It now remains to (how that thefe are alfo men- 
tioned by Plato, and to rehte fuch particulars as are conformable to his dogmas refpedling each. 
And in the firlt place we (hall dlfcufs thofe wonderful conceptions refpefling divine poetry 
which may be colledUd by him who does not negligently perufe his writings. For, thefe things 
being previoufly determined, it will I think be eafy to affign apt reafons refpe£Ving the fubfequent 
fpecies. In the Phsedrus, then, he denominates this divine poetry, *a poffeffion from the 
Mufes, and a mania, and fays, that it is fupernally imparted to a tender and folltary foul ; but 
that its employment is to excite and infpire with Bacchic fury, according to odes, and the reft 
of poetry, and its end, to inftrudl poflerity in celebrating the infinite tranfa<ftions of the antients.*' 
From thefe words, it is perfedlly evident that he calls the original and firff-operating caufe of 
poetry, the gift of the Mufes. For, as they fill all the other fabrications of the father of the 
univcrfe, both ,thc apparent and unapparenti with harmony and rhythmical motion, in like 
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fpicuity, that it is not to be admitted, fince the feveral forms of the foul 
have been diftinguifhed apart from one another. How do you mean ? 

That 

manner in the fouls which arc poflbfled by them they produce a vcftige of divine fymmetry 
which illuniinates divinely infpired poetry. But fince the whole energy of the illuminating 
power is in divine advents, and that which is illuminated gives itfelf up to the motions pro- 
ceeding from thence, and, abandoning its own habits, fpreads itfelf under the energies of that 
which is divine and uniform ; on this account, I think, he denominates fuch an illumination 
a pojfejfion and ma/iia. He calls it a pojejloiiy becaufe the whole illuminated foul gives itfelf up 
to the prefent efFe£l: of illuminating deity ; and a mania, becaufe fuch a foul abandons its own 
proper energies for the idioms of the illuminating powers. 

" In the next place, he defcribes the habit of the foul poflcired by the Mufes ; and fays it 
ought to be tender and folitary. For a foul hard ^x^^ refilling, and inobedient to divine illumi- 
nation, is difpofcd contrary to the energy of divinely infpired pofleflion ; fince it thus rather 
fubfifts from itfelf than from that which illuminates, and is incapable of being properly im- 
prcffcd with its gifts. But a foul which is poflefled by other all-various opinions, and is filled 
with reafonings foreign from a divine nature, obfcures divine infpiration, mingling with the 
motions thence derived its own lives and energies. It is requifite therefore that the foul 
which is to be pofTefled by the Mufes fhould be tender and folitary, that it may be properly 
pafllve to, and perfedly fympathize with, divinity, and that it may be impaflive, unreceptivc, 
and unmingled with refpedl to other things. 

" In the third place, therefore, he adds the common employment of fuch an aptitude, and of 
pofleffion and mania from the Mufes. For to excite and infpire with Bacchic fury, is the pro- 
vince both of that which illuminates and that which is illuminated, and which gives completion 
to the fame thing ; the former moving fupernally, and the latter fpreading itfelf under the 
moviag caufe. Excitation is indeed a refurre£lion and unperverted energy of the foul, and a 
converfion to divinity from a lapfe into generation. But Bacchic fury is a divinely infpired 
motion, and an unwearied dance, as it were, towardi a divine nature, giving perfe£lion to the 
poflefled. But again, both thefe are requifite, that the poflefled may not incline to that which 
is worfe, but may be eafily moved to -4. more excellent nature. 

" In the fourth place he add.;, that the end of this divine poetry is lo inflru£l pofterity in 
celebrating the infinite deeds of the antients. Hence, he evidently teftifies that human afl^airs 
become more perfefl and fplendid when they are delivered from a divine mouth, and that true 
erudition is produced in the auditors of fuch poetry. Not that it is adapted to juvenile tuition, 
but pertains to thofe that are already perfe£l: in politic difcipline, and require a more myftic 
tradition rcfpe£ting divine concerns. Such poetry, therefore, inftrucls the hearers more than 
any other, when it is divine, and when its divine nature becomes manifefl to its auditors. 
Hence Plato very properly prefers this poetry which fubfifts from the Mufes in tender and foli- 
tary fouls, to every other human art. * For the poet, fiiys he, who approaches to the poetic 
gates without fuch a mania, will be imperfe£b, and his poetry, fo far as it is di£lated by pru- 
dence, will vani(h before that which is the progeny of fury.' In this manner, therefore, dres 
Socrates in ihc Phwdrus inftrud us in the peculiarities of divine poetry, which difl'ers 

both 
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That I may tell it as to yon, (for you will not accufc me to the compofcrs 
of tragedy, and the reft of the imitative kind) all fuch things as th^fe feem 

to- 

both from divine prophecy, and the tekftlc art, and refer its firft unfolding into light, to 
the Gods. 

** With thefe things alfo, what he fays in the lo accords, when he is dificoordng with ({he 
rhapfodifl about this fpecies of poetry 5 for here he mod clearly evinces that the poetry x>f 
Homer is divine, and, to others that are converfant with it, is the caufe of errthufiaftic energy. 
For when the rhapfodtft fays, that he can fpeak copioufly on the poems of Homer, but by no 
means on the writings of other poets, Socrattes afligning the reafon of this Cays, * It is not 
from art, that you fpeak well concerning Homer, but becaufe you arc moved by a divine 
power/ And that this is true is indeed perfeftly evident. For thofe who do any thing by art, 
are able to produce the fame cfFe£l in all fimilars •, but thofe that operate by a certain divine 
power about any thing which fubfifts with fymmetry, can ru> longer thus operate with refpeA 
to other things which neceffarlly have the fame power. Whence then a power of this kind is 
derived to the rhapfodift, which particularly conne£ls him with Homer, but no longer with 
other poets, Socrates afterwards teaches us, ufing the ftone which is vulgarly called Hercu- 
laean, as a moft perfpicuous example of the moft perfect pofTcffion from the Mufcs. * This 
ftone then,' fays he, * not only draws to itfelf iron rings, but inferts in them a power attractive 
of things fimilar, fo as to enable them to draw other rings, and form a chain of rings, or pieces 
of iron, depending one from another,* 

" Let us in the next place hear what Socrates adds fimilar to thefe things, refpefting divine 
poetry. * Thus then,* fays he, * the Mufe makes men divine ; and from thefe men thus infpired, 
others catching the facred power form a chain of divine enthufiafts.' Here, in the firft place, 
he fpeaks of the divine caufe in the fingular number, calling it the Mufe, and not, as in the 
Phaedrus, a poiTelTion from the Mufes, and a mania pertaining to their whole multitude, that 
he may refer all the number of thofe that are moved enthufiaftically to one monad, as it were, 
the primary principle of poetry. For poetry fubfifts uniformly and occultly in the firft mover ; 
but fecondarily, and in a revolved manner, in poets moved by that monad ; and laftly, and in a 
miniftrant degree, in the rhapfodifts, who are led back to this caufe through poets as the media. 
In the next place, by extending divine infpiration fupernally, as far as to the laft mixtures, he 
evidently, at the fame time, celebrates the fecundity of the firft moving principle, and moft 
clearly evinces the participation of the firft participants. For that poets ftiould be able to 
excite others by their poems to a divinely infpired energy, indicates that there is a moft confpi- 
cuous prcfencc in them of a divine nature. Confequent to thefe things, therefore, he alfo adds 
what follows refpeQIng the pofleflion of poets. " The beft epic poets,* fays he, * and all fuch as 
excel in compofing any kind of verfes to be recited, frame itbt thofe their admirable poemt 
from the rules of art, but, pofleflcd by the Mufe, they write from divine infpiration. Nor is it 
ochcrwife with the beft lyric poets, and all other fine writers of verfes to be fung.' And 
again, afterwards, he fays, * For a poet is a thing light and volatile, and facred, nor is he able 
to write poetry till he becomes divine, and has no longer the command of his intellcdl.* And 
laflly, he adJs : * Hence it is that the poets indeed fay many fine things, whatever their fub- 
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to be the ruin of the dianoctic part of the hearers, viz. of fuch of them 
as have not a medidne to enable them to difcern their peculiar nature. 

From 

]t£k be, jufl: as you do concerning Homer ; but, not doing it through any rules of art, each of 
them is able to fucceed from a divine delliny in that fpecies of poetry only to which he is im- 
pelled by the Mufe.' 

" In all thefe citations, therefore, Plato evidently eftablilhes divine poetry in a divine caufe, 
which he calls a ?vlufe -, in this emulating Homer, who at one time looks to the multitude, and 
at another to the union of the feries of the Mufes •, as when he fays, * O Mufes, fing,* and 

* Sing me the man, O Mufe/ In the middle of this principle of enthufiaftic motions, and of 
the laft echoes ♦ of infpiration, beheld in rhapfodifts according to fympathy, Plato eftabliflies 
poetic mania, moving and being moved, fupernally filled, and transferring to others the illu- 
mination which originates from thence, and which imparts one conjuncflion to the laft partici- 
pants with the participated monad. 

" With thefe things alfo we may coharmonizc what is faid by the Athenian gueft in the third 
bookof the Laws concerning poetry, and what Tim^eus fays rcfpe(^ing poets. For the former faysy 

* That the poetic genus is divinely infpired, that it compofcs facred hymns, and, with certain 
Graces and Mufes, relates many things that have been truly tranfaded ;* and the latter ex- 
horts us to follow poets infpired by Phoebus, as * being the fons of Gods, and knowing the con- 
cerns of their progenitors, though their aflertions are not probable, and are unaccompanied 
with demonftrations.' From all which it is eafy to underftand what the opinion of Plato was 
concerning divine poetry, and tl^e poets chara£lerized according to it •, and that thefe are efpe- 
cially meflengers of divine names, and are in an eminent manner acquainted with the afiairs of 
their fathers. When, therefore, he takes notice of mythical fidions, and correds the more 
ferious part of the writings of poets, fuch as thofe refpe£ling bonds, caftrations, loves, venereal 
connexions, tears and laughter, we muft fay that he alfo efpecially teftifies that thefe things 
are properly introduced, according to the theory, which is concealed in thefe fymbols, as under 
veils. For he who thinks that poets are particularly worthy of belief in affairs refpeding the 
Gods, though they fpeak without demonftration from divine information, muft: certainly admire 
divine fables +, through which they deliver the truth concerning divine natures. And he who 
calls the poetic genus divine, cannot alfo afcribe to it an impious and gigantic opinion refpedl- 
ing divine concerns. He likewife who evinces that the aflertions of poets are attended with 
certain Graces and Mufes, muft: entirely confider an inelegant, unharmonious, and ungraceful 
phantafy, as very remote from the theory of divine poets. When therefore in his Republic he 
eftabliOies by law, that poetry, and the indication through fables, are not adapted to the ears of 
youth, he is very far from defpifing poetry itfelf, but removes the juvenile habit, as unexercifed 
in the hearing of fuch things^ from fi£lion of this kind. For, as he fays in the Second Alci- 
biades, * The whole of poetry is naturally enigmatical, and is not obvious to the under- 
ftanding of every one/ And hence, in the Republic, he clearly fayr, ' That a youth is not 

* For airoxyjlJ^ccrwY in the original read aTfy/r,iixrwy. 

t Infteadof reading ro/f ey roig y^vSois after ^amacrsra; I read rev; ey^sovc ^v^cv^, 

able 
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From what confideration, faid he, do you fay fb ? It muH: be fpoken, 
faid I, although a certaiu frieiidfhip, at leaft, and reverence for Ho iier, 

which 

able to diftingulfli what is allegory, and what is not.* We mud fay, therefore, that he en- 
tirely admits infpircd poetry, which he calls divine, and thinks it proper that thofe by whom it 
is pofleficd ihould be venerated in filence. And thus much concerning the fir ft kind of poetry, 
which fubfifts, from a divine origin, in tender and folitary fouls. 

*' In the next place, let us contemplate that fpccies of poetry, which has a fcientific knowledge 
of things, and which energizes according to intelieft and prudence j which unfolds to men 
many names concerning an incorporeal nature, and leads forth into light many probable 
dogmas refpedling a corporeal fubfiftence j inveftigates the moft beautiful fymmetry in manners, 
and the difpolition contrary to thisj and adorns all thefe with proper meafurcs and rhythms. 
The Athenian gucft fays, that the poetry of Theognis is of this kind, which he praifes beyond 
that of Tyrtseus, becaufe Theognis is a teacher of the whole of virtue, and which extends to 
the whole political life. For the one admits a fidelity which receives its completion from all 
the virtues, expels from politics that moft true vice fedition, and leads into confent the lives 
of thofe that are pcrfuaded. But the other praifes the habit of fortitude by itfelf alone, and 
exhorts to this thofe that negle<Sl: the other virtues. It will however be better to hear the 
words themfelves of Plato * : * We have, too, the poet Theognis a witnefs in our favour, who 
was a citizen of the Megarenfians in Sicily. For he fays, 

Who faithful in infane fedition keeps, 

With filver and with ruddy gold may vie. 
We fay therefore that fuch a one will condudl himfelf in the moft difficult war, in a manner 
nearly as much fuperior to the other, as juftice, temperance, and prudence, when conjoined 
with fortitude, are fuperior to fortitude alone. For no one can be found faithful and found 
in feditions without the whole of virtue.* Here, therefore, he admits Theognis as partaking 
of political fcience, and all the virtues. 

" But in the Second Alcibiades, defining the moft right and fafe mode of prayer, he refers it 
to a certain wife poet : * To me,* fays he, * Alcibiades, it feems probable that fome wife man 
or other, happening to be conne£led with certain perfons void of underftanding, and obferving 
them to purfue and pray for things which it were better for them ftill to be without, but which 
appeared to them good, compofed for their ufe a common prayer ; the words of which arc 
nearly thefe : King Jupiter, grant us what is good, be it or not the fubje£l of our prayers, 
and avert from us what is evil, though we fliould pray for it.' For the fcientific man alone 
knows how to diftinguifti the feparation of good and evil, and a convcrfe with a divine nature 
adapted to the middle habits of men. And on this account Socrates calls the poet that com- 
pofed this prayer a wife man, as forming a judgment of the natures of thofe that prayed, nei- 
ther through divine infpiratlon, nor right opinion, but through fcience alone, as regarding 
their habits, and preferving that which becomes the beneficent powers of the (iods. For, to 
convert all of them through prayer to the one royal providence of Jupiter, to fufpend the fub- 

'• See the ill book of the Laws. 
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which I have had from my childhood, retrains me from telling it ; for he 
feems truly both to have been the firfl teacher and leader of all ^thefe good 

compofers 

ijftencc of good from the power of divinity, to obliterate the generation of true evils through 
the benevolence of a more excellent nature, and, in (hort, to aflcrt that thefe things are unknown 
to thofe that pray, but are feparated by divinity according to proper boundaries, is the work 
of wifdom and fcience, and not of any thing cafual. Very properly therefore do wc fay that 
fuch poetry is wife and fcientific. For the poetry which is able to affign right opinions to mid- 
dle habits, muft itfelf fubfift according to perfe£l fcience, 

" In the third place, therefore, let us fpeak concerning imitative poetry, which, we have already 
faid, at one time affimilates things, and at another exprefles them according to appearance.— 
The Athenian gueft clearly delivers to us the aflimilative part of this poetry ; but Socrates, in 
the Republic, defcribes its phantaftic part ; and how thefe differ from each other, I mean the 
tifllmllative and phantaftic fpecies of imitation j the Eleatean gucft fufficiently informs us : * For 
I appear,* fays he, * to perceive two fpecies of imitation, one, the conjedural or affimilatlve art, 
which then efpeclally takes place when fome one gives birth to imitation by Imparting to every 
particular fuch things as are fit, in length, breadth, and depth, according to the fymmetries of 
its exemplar, and befides thefe things colours alfo. — Them. Do not all imitators endeavour to 
cfttft this ? — GuKST. Not thofe who perform or paint any great work. For, if they were to im- 
part to them the true fymmetry of things beautiful, you know that the parts above would appear 
fmaller, and thofe below larger than Is fit; through the one being fcen by us afar oii\ and the other 
near. — T he^. Entirely fo. Artlfts therefore, bidding farewell to truth, do not produce in 
images truly beautiful fymmetries, but thofe which appear to be fo.' Very properly there- 
fore, I think, does the Eleatean gueft at the end of the dialogue, wifliing to bind the fophift by 
the definiiive method, eftablifh one part of the art efJe£live of images to be afTimllative, and the 
other phantaftic; the one fabricating the image fuch as is the exemplar; the other preparing 
that which it produces to appear like that which it imitates. However, of affimilative poetry, 
the Athenian gueft fpeaks feparateJy in the fccond book of the Laws, where he treats of mwfic 
which does not make pleafure its end, but a true and fimilar imitation of its exemplar, to which 
place we refer the reader. 

" i3ut Socrates fpeaking in this book of phantaftic poetry, and having fhown that a poet of 
this kind is the third from truth, and Imitative, compares fuch poetry to a picTlure, which repre- 
fents not the works of nature but of artificers, and thefe not fuch as they are, but fuch as they 
appear. Hence, he clearly evinces that the phantaftic fpecies of poetry regards pleafure 
a'one, and the delight of thofe that hear It. For, of imitative poetry, the phantaftic falls fhort 
of the aflimilative, fo far as the latter regards re£litude of Imitation, but the former thcf plea- 
fure produced in the multitude from the energies of the phautafy. Such then are the genera of 
poetry which are thought worthy of diftin£tion by Plato ; one, as better than fcience, an- 
other as fcientific, a third as converfant with, and a fourth as falling off from, right opinion. 

** Thefe things then being determined, let us return to the poetry of Homer, and contem- 
plate refplendent in it every poetic habit, and particularly thofe which regard redltude and 
beauty. For when he energizes enthufiaftically, is pofrefTcd by the Mufes, and narrates myftic 

conceptions 
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compofers of tragedy : but the man mufl: not be honoured preferably to the 
truth. But what I mean muft be fpoken. By all means, faid he. Hear 



conceptions about the Gods themfelves, then he energizes according to the firft and dmncly 
infpired fpecics of poetry. But when he relates the life of the foul, the diverfities in its nature^ 
and fuch political concerns as pertain to it, then he cfpecially fpeaks fcicntifically. Again, 
when he prcfents us with forms ofimitation adapted to things and pcrfons themfelves, then he 
employs aflimilative imitation. But when he dire£ls his attention to that which appears to the 
multitude, and not to the truth of things, and thus fcduces the fouls of his hearers, then be is a 
poet according to the phantafHc fpecies. To illuftrate what I mean, that I may begin from the 
lad imitation of the poet, he fometlmes defcribes the rifing and fetting of the fun, not as each) 
of thefe is, nor as each is effeded, nor imitating this in his verfes, but as it appears to us through 
diftance. This then, and every thing of this kind may be called the phantaftic part of his 
poetry. But wlien he imitates heroes warring, or confulting, or fpeaking according to the forma 
of life, fome as prudent, others as brave, and others as ambitious, then I fliould fay that this ia 
the work of aflTmillative poetry Again, when in confequence of knowing either the diverfity of 
fubfiflence in the parts of ihe foul, he unfolds and teaches it, or the difference between the 
image and the foul by which it is ufed, or the order of the elements in the univerfe, viz. of 
earth, water, aether, heaven, or any thing clfe of this kind, then I fliould confidently aflert that 
this originated from the fcienti6c power of poetry. And after all thefe, when he teaches u» 
concerning the demiurgic monad, and the triple diftribution of wholes, or concerning the 
bonds of Vulcan, or the conneiflion of the paternal intelledion of Jupiter with the prolific 
divinity of Juno, then I fliould fay that he is clearly enthufiaftic, and that fuch like fables are 
devifed by him, in confequence of his being poflefled by the Mufes. But Homer himfclf alfb 
manifefts in the bard Demodocus, an energy originating from the Gods, when Uly Acs fays of 
his fong, that he began it impelled by a God, that he was divinely infpired, and that the Mttfe 
loved him, or the God that is the leader of the Mufes : 

The Mufe, Jove's daughter, or Apollo, taught 

Thee aptly thus the fate of Greece to fmg. 

And all the Grecians, hardy deeds and toils*". 

And that Homer by Demodocus intended after a manner to reprefent himfelf, and introduced 
him as a pattern of his own calamities, is an opinion fufEciently celebrated. And the verfes. 

With clouds of darknefs quench'd his vifual ray,. 

But gave him (kill to raife the lefty lay, 

appear dlrei^ly to refer to the fabled blindnefs of Homer. He therefore clearly contends, that 
Demodocus fays what he does fay from divine infpiration. But it is well that we have men- 
tioned Demodocus, and his divinely infpired fong. For it appears to me that the muficiani 
who are thought worthy of being mentioned by Homer, unfold the abovemcntioned genera- 
of poetry. For Demodocus, as we have faid, was divinely infpired, both in narrating divine 

* Odyfl*. lib. viii. ver. 488.. 

and 
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me then, or rather anfwer me. Afk. Can you tell me perfc61Iy, what 
at all imitation is ? for I do not myfelf altogether underflaad what it 

means. 

and human concerns, and is faid to have fufpended his mufic from divinity. But Phemius, the 
Ithacenfian bard, is principally charaderized according to a mere knowledge of divine and 
human affairs. For Penelope fays to him, 

Alluring arts thou knovv'fl, and what of old 
Of Gods and Heroes facred bards have told *. 
The third is the lyrift of Clytemneflra, who was as it feems an imitative poet, employed right 
opinion, and extended the melodies of temperance to that female. Hence, as long as he 
remained with her, (he perpetrated no unholy deed, in confequence of her irrational life being 
charmed to temperance by difciplinative fong. The fourth mufician may be placed as ana- 
logous to the phantaftic fpecics of poetry ; and this is that Thamyris with whofe fong the 
Mufes being indignant, are faid to have caufed it to ceafe. For he was converfant with a mufic 
much more diverfified and fenfible, and calculated to plcafe the vulgar. Hence he is faid to have 
contended with the Myfes, as preferring a more various mufic to that which is more fimple and 
more adapted to thofe divinities, and as falling from the benevolence of the Goddeffes. For 
the anger of the Mufes does not refer any paflion to them, but indicates the inaptitude of 
Thamyris to their participation. This then is the fong which is mofl remote from truth, which 
calls forth the paffions of the foul, and is phantaftic, and neither poflefles with refpe£l to imita- 
tion, right opinion, or fcience. We may therefore behold all the kinds of poetry in Homer, 
but particularly the enthufiaftic, according to which, we have faid, he is principally chara£l:e- 
rifed. Nor are we fingular in this opinion j but, as we have before obferved, Plato himfelf, 
in many places, calls him a divine poet, the mofl: divine of poets, and in the higheft de- 
gree worthy of imitation. But the imitative and at the fame time phantaft:ic poetry 
has a moft obfcure fubfiftence in Homer ; fince he never ufes it but for the purpofe of 
procuring credibility from the vulgar, and when it is perfectly unavoidable. As there- 
fore, if a man entering into a well regulated city, and beholding intoxication there em- 
ployed for a certain ufeful purpofe, fhould neither imitate the prudence in the city, nor its 
whole order, but intoxication itfelf alone, — as in thjs cafe the city is not to be blamed as the 
caufe of his condu£l, but the peculiar imbecility of his judgment -, in like manner, I think, tra- 
gic poets, being emulous of the laft fpecics of Homeric poetry, fliould refer the principle of their 
error not to Homer, but to their own impotency. Homer therefore may be called the leader 
of tragedy, fo far as tragic poets emulate him in other refpeds, and diftribute the different 
parts of his poetry; imitating phantajixcahy what he aflerts nJfimilaUvelyy and adapting to the 
<ar3 of the vulgar what he compofes fcientifically. Homer, however, is not only the teacher 
pf tragedy (for he is this according to the laft fpecics of his poetry), but likewife of the whole 
of that which is imitative in Plato, and of the whole theory of that philofopher.** 

Proclus concludes his apology for Homer with obferving as follows: ** The reafon," fays he, 
** as it appears to me, that impelled Plato to write with fucli feverity againft Homer, and the 

* Odyff, lib. i. 

imitative 
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means. And fhall I then any how underfl^and it ? faid he. That would 
be no way flrange, faid I ; fnice thofe who are dim-fighted perceive many 
things fooner than thofe who fee more clearly. The cafe is fo, faid he ; 
but whilfl you are prefent, I fhould not be able to adventure to tell, even 
though fomething did appear to me. But confider it yourfelf. Are you 
wilHng then, that we hence begin our inquiry in our ufual method ? for 
we were wont to fuppofe a certain fpecies with refJ3edt to many individuals, 
to which we give the fame name ; or do you not underftand me ? I un- 
dcrfland. Let us fuppofe now fuch among the many, as you pleafe ; as^ 
for example, there are many beds and tables, if you pleafe. Why are 
there not? But the ideas ', at leaft re(pe<Sting thefe pieces of furniture. 



imitative fpecies of poetry, was the corruption of the times in which he lived : for philofophy 
was then defpifed, being accufcd by feme as ufelefs, and by others entirely condemned. On the 
contrary, poetry was then held in immoderate admiration ; its imitative power was the fubjecft 
of emulation ; It was confidered as adequate alone to dlfcipllnatlve purpofes ; and poets, becaufe 
they imitated every thing, perfuaded themfelves that they knew all things, as is evident fronv, 
what Socrates fays in this dialogue. Hence Plato, Indignant at the prevalence of fuch an 
opinion, Ihows that the poetic and imitative genus wanders far from the truth, which phllofo- 
phy, the faviour of fouls. Imparts. For, from the fame benevolent wifli through which he accufcs- 
the fophifts and popular orators> a^ unable to contribute any thing to virtue, he alfo blames the 
poets, and particularly the compofcrs of tragedy, and fuch imitators as devife that which may 
charm their hearers, and not that which may promote virtue ; and who inchant, but do not 
inftru£l, the multitude. But he confiders Homer as deferving a fimilar reprehenfion, becaufe 
he is the leader of this fpecies of poetry, and affords to tragedians the feeds of imitation. For 
thus it was requifite to recall the men of his age from aftonifhment refpecling poetry, through) 
an Immoderate attachment to which, they negleded true difcipline. With a view therefore to- 
the in{lru£lIon of the multitude, to corre<^ an abfurd phantafy, and exhort to a philofophic life^ 
he reprobates the tragedians, who were then called public preceptors, as directing their attention 
to nothing fanej and, at the fime time, remits his reverence for Homer, and, ranking him in 
the fame clafs with tragic poets, blames him as an imitator. 

'* Nor 18 it wonderful, that the fame poet fhould be called by him, both divine, and the third* 
from the truth. For, fo far as he is poflefTed by the Mufes,^ he is divine; but, fo far as he is- 
an imitator, he is the third from the truth.'* 

* We mufl not fuppofe that Plato, in fpeaklng of the idea- of a bed and table, mean to fignify 
that there Is an idea of each of thefe in the intellecH: of the demiurgus of the unlverfe j or, in 
fliort, that there arc ideas of things artificial j but he calls by the name of idea, the reafon or 
produftive principle which fubfills in the dianoetic power of the artificer; and this reafon, htt 
fays, is the offspring of deity, becaufe he is of opinion, that this very artificial principle itfelf 
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are two ; one of bed, and one of table. Yes. And arc we not wont to 
fay, that the workmen of each of thcfe fpecies of furniture, looking to- 
wards the idea, make in this manner, the one the beds, and the other 
the tables which we ufe ? and all other things after the fame manner. 
For no one of the artifts makes, at leaft, the idea itfelf ; for how can he ? 
By no means. But fee now whether you call fuch a one as this an artift ? 
Which ? One who docs all fuch things, as each manual artificer does. 
You mention fbme ikilful and wonderful man. Not yet, at Icaft ; but 
you will much more fay fo prefently ; for this fame mechanic is not only 
able to make all forts of utenfils, but he makes alfo every thing which 
fprings from the earth, and he makes all forts of animals, hirafelf as well as 
others : and befides thefe things, he makes the earth, and heaven, and the 
Gods, and all things in heaven, and in Hades under the earth. You mention, 
faid he, a perfe611y wonderful fophifl. You do not believe me; but tell 
me, does it appeal to you that there is not any fuch artifl ? or that, in 
one refped:, he is the maker of all thefe things, and in another he is not? 
or do you not perceive that even you yourfelf might be able to make all 
thefe things, in a certain manner at leafl? And what, faid he, is this 
maimer? It is not difficult, faid I, but is performed in many ways, and 
quickly; but in the quickefl manner of all, if you choofe to take a mirror, 
and carry it round everywhere; for then you will quickly make the fun, 
and the things in the heavens, quickly the earth, quickly yourfelf, and 
the other animals, and utenfils, and vegetables, and all that was now 
mentioned. Yes, faid he, the appearances, but not however the real 
things. You come well, faid I, and feafonably, with your remark ; for 
I imagine that the painter too is one of thefe artifts. Is he not? How is 
it poffible he fliould not? But you will fay, I think, that he does not 
make what he makes, true, although the painter too, in a certain man- 
ner, at leaft, makes a bed, does he not? Yes, faid he, he too makes only 

is imparted to fouls from divinity. Proclus, on the Parmenides, well obferves, that an argument 
of the truth of this may be derived from hence, — that Plato calls a poet the third from, or with 
refpe£l: to, the truth, placing him analogous to a painter, who does not make a bed, but the 
image of it. The form of bed, therefore, in the dianoetic part of the artificer, ranks as firft 
with refpedl to truth ; the bed which he makes as fecond j and that which is painted as the third. 
But if there was an idea of bed in the intelle6l of divinity, the painter would be the fourth and 
»ot the third from the truth. 

6 the 
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the appearance. But what with reference to the bcd-inakei : Did you 
not indeed fay, juft nov/, that he does not make the form wbilch \vc fay 
cxifis, which is bed, but a particular bed? I faid lb iiKieed. If then he 
does not make that which is, he does not make real ojing, but fome fuc'.i 
thing as being, but not being itfelf: but if any one fhould fay, that the 
work of a bed-maker, or of any other handicraft, were real being, ho would 
feem not to fay true. He would, faid he, as it mufi: appear to thofc who 
arc converfant in luch kind of reafonings. Let us not then at all wonder 
if this likewife happen to be fomewhat obfcure with reference to the truth. 
Let us not. Are you willing then, faid I, that, with reference to thefe 
very things^ we inquire concerning the imitator, who he really is? If you are 
willing, faid he. Are there not tb.cn thefe three forts of beds? One which 
exills in nature, and which we may fay, as I imagine, God made, or who 
elfe ? None, I think. And one which the joiner makes. Yes, faid he. 
And one which the painter make?. Is it not fo ? Be it fo. Now the 
painter, the bed-maker, God, thefe three prefide over three fpecies of beds. 
They are three, indeed. But God, whether it were that he was not willing, 
or whether there Vvas fome neceflity for it, that he fhould not make but 
one bed in nature, made this one only, which is really bed; but two 
fuch, or more, have never been produced by God, nor ever will be pro- 
duced. How fo ? faid he. Becaufe, faid I, if he had made but two, again 
one would have appeared, the form of which both thefe two would have 
poffefTed, and that form would be, that which is bed, and not thofe two. 
Right, faid he. God then, I think, knowing thefe things, and willing to 
be the maker of bed, really, and really exifling, but not of any particular 
bed, nor to be any particular bed-maker, produced but one in nature. It 
appears fo. Are you willing, then, that we call him the planter of this, or 
iomething of this kind? It is juft, faid he, fuice he has, in their nature, 
made both this, and all other things. But what as to the joiner? Is not 
he the workman of a bed? Yes. And is the painter, too, the workman 
and maker of fuch a work ? By no means. But what will you fay he is 
with relation to bed? This, faid he, as it appears to me, we may moft 
reafonably call him, the imitator of what thefe are the workmen of. Be it 
jb, fliidl; you call him then the imitator who makes what is generated 
the third from nature? Entirely fo, faid he. And this the corapofer of 
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tragedy fliall be likewife, flnce he is an imitator, rifing as a fort of third 
from the King and the truth ; and in like manner all other imitators. It 
feems fo. We have agreed then as to the imitator ; but tell me this con- 
cerning the painter, whether do you think he undertakes to imitate each 
particular thing in nature, or the works of artifts ? The works of artifts, 
ikid he. Whether, fuch as they really are, or fuch as they appear ? Deter- 
mine this further. How do you fay ? replied he. Thus. Does a bed 
differ any thing from itfelf, whether he view it obliquely, or diredly 
oppofitc, or in any particular pofition ? or, does it differ nothing, but 
only appears different, and in the fame way as to other things ? Thus, 
faid he, it appears, but differs nothing. Confider this too, with reference 
to which of the two does painting work, in each particular work ; whether 
with reference to real being, to imitate it as it really is, or with re- 
ference to what is apparent, as it appears; and whether is it the imi- 
tation of appearance, or of truth ? Of appearance, faid he. The 
imitative art, then, is far from the truth : and on this account, it feems, 
he is able to make thefe things, becaufe he is able to attain but to 
fome fmall part of each particular, and that but an image. Thus 
we lay that a painter will paint us a flioemaker, a joiner, and other 
artifts, though he be fkilled in none of thofe arts ; yet he will be able to 
deceive children and ignorant people, if he be a good painter, when he 
paints a joiner, and fhows him at a diftance, fo far as to make them ima- 
gine he is a real joiner. Why not ? But this, I think, my friend, we 
mufl: confider with reference to all thefe things ; that when any one tells 
us of fuch a painter, that he has met with a man who is Ikilled in all 
manner of workmanfhip, and every thing elfe which every feveral artifl 
underftands, and that there is nothing which he does not know more accu- 
rately than any other perf)n, we ought to reply to fuch an one, that he is 
a fimple man, and that it feems, having met with fome magician, and 
mimic, he has been deceived ; fo that he has appeared to him to know 
every thing, from his own incapacity to diflinguifh between fcience, and 
ignorance, and imitation. Mofl true, faid he. Ought we not then, faid 
I, in the next place, to confider tragedy, and its leader. Homer? fince we 
hear from fome, that thefe poets underfland all arts, and all human affairs, 
refpe^ling virtue and vice, and likewife all divine things ; for a good poet 
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mufl neceflarily compofe with knowledge, if he means to compoic well 
what he compofes, elfe he is not able to compofe. It behoves us then 
to confider whether thefe who have met with thofe imitators have been 
deceived, and on viewing their works have not perceived that they are the 
third diftant from real being, and that their works are fuch as can eafily 
be made by one who knows not the truth (for they make phantafms, and 
not real beings) ; or whether they do fay fomething to the purpofe, and that 
the good poets in reality have knowledge in thofe things which they feem 
to the multitude to exprefs with elegance. By all means, faid he, this is 
to be inquired into. Do you think then, that if any one were able to 
make both of thefe, that which is imitated, and likewife the image, he 
would allow himfelf ferioufly to apply to the workmanfhip of the images, 
and propofe this to himfelf as the beft thing in life ? I do not. But if he 
M^ere in reality intelligent in thefe things which he imitates, he would far 
rather, I think, ferioufly apply himfelf to the things than to the imita- 
tions, and would endeavour to leave behind him many and beautiful 
a6lions, as monuments of himfelf, and would fludy rather to be himfelf 
the perlbn commended than the encomiaft. I think fo, faid he ; for nei- 
ther is the honour nor the profit equal. As to other things, then, let us not 
call them to account, alking Homer or any other of the poets,' whether 
any of them were any way ikilled in medicine, and not an imitator only 
of medical difcourfes, for which of the antient or latter poets is faid to 
have reftored any to health, as ^fculapius did ? or what ftudents in medi- 
cine has any left behind him, as he did his defcendants ? Nor let us afk 
them concerning the other arts, but difmifs them : but with reference to 
thofe greateft and mofl: beautiful things which Homer attempts to fpeak 
of, concerning wars and armies, and conftitutions of cities, and the edu- 
cation belonging to men, it is juft, fomehow, to queftion him, whilfl: 
we demand of him : Friend Homer, if you be not the third from the 
truth with regard to virtue, being the workman of an image (which we 
have defined an imitator to be), but the fecond, and are able to difcerri 
what purfuits render men better or worfe, both in private and public, tell 
us which of the cities has been by you better conftituted, as Lacedaemoa 
was by Lycurgus, and many other both great and fmall cities by many 
others, but what city acknowledges you to have been a good lawgiver, 
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and to have been of advantage to them. Italy and Sicily acknowledge 
Charondas, and we Solon ; but will any one acknowledge you as the be- 
nefadlor of any city ? I think not, faid Glauco. It is not then pretended 
even by the Homerics themfelves. But what war in Homer's days is 
recorded to have been well conducted by him as leader, or counfellor ? 
Not one. But what are his difcoveries ? as among the works of a wife 
man there are many difcoveries and inventions fpoken of, refpe^ling the 
arts, and other affairs ; as of Thalcs the Milcfian, and of Anacharfis the 
Scythian. By no means is there any fuch thing. But if not in a pubhc 
manner, is Homer faid to have lived as a private tutor to any who de- 
lighted in his converfation, and have delivered down to pojfterity a certain 
Homeric manner of life ? in like manner as Pytliagoras was remark- 
ably beloved on this account, and, even to this day, fuch as denomi-* 
nate themfelves from the Pythagoia^an manner of life appear to be 
fomehow eminent beyond others. Neither is there, faid he, any thing of 
this kind related of Homer. For Creophilus S Socrates, the companion 
of Homer, may probably appear more ridiculous dill in his education, than 
in his name, if what is faid of Homer be true. For it is faid that he was 
greatly negle6led when he lived under Homer's tuition. It is faid indeed, 
replied !• But do you think, Glauco, that if Homer had been able to edu- 
cate men, and to render them better, as being capable not only to imitate 
with refped to thefe things, but to underftand them, would he not then 
have procured himfelf many companions, and have been honoured and 
beloved by them ? But Protagoras the Abderite, and Prodicus the Chian, 
and many others, are able to perfuade the men of their times, converfing 
with them privately, that they will neither be able to govern their family, 
nor yet their city, uiilcfs they themfelves prefide over their education ; and 
for this wifdom of theirs, they are fo exceedingly beloved, that their com- 
panions almoft carry them about on their heads. Would then the men 
of Homer's time have left him or Hefiod to go about finging their fongs, if 
he had been able to profit men in the way of virtue ; and not rather have 

* According to the Greek Scholiafl on this place, Creophilus was an epic poet of Chios. 
Some relate of him that Homer married his daughter, and that Homer dwelling inhishoufe, he 
had from him the poem of the Iliad. His name, to which Socrates alludes, fignifies a lover 
of fleOi. 
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retained him with gold, and obHged him to flay with them ? or, if they 
could not perfaade him, would they not as fcholars have followed him every 
where, till they \\d,d obtained fufficient education ? You fcem to me, faid 
he, Socrates, to fay what is in every refpedl true. Shall we not then 
edablifh this point, — That all the poetical men, beginning with Homer, 
are imitators of the images of virtue, and of other things about which 
they coiTipofe, but that they do not attain to the truth : but as we juft 
now faid, a painter who himfelf knows nothing about the making of fhoes, 
will draw a Ihoemaker, who fhall appear to be real to fuch as are not in- 
telligent, but who view according to the colour and figures? Entirely fo. 
In the fame manner, I think, we fhall fay that the poet colours over with 
his names and .words certain colours of the feveral arts, whilft he ujider- 
flands nothing himfelf, but merely imitates, fo as to others fuch as himfelf 
who view things in his compofitions, he appears to have knowledge : and 
if he fays any thing about fhoemaking in meafure, rhythm and harmony^ 
he feems to fpeak perfectly well, and in like manner if of an expedition^ 
or of any thing elfe : fo great an inchantment have thefe things naturally, 
fince you know, 1 think, in what manner poetical things appear when 
flript of mufical colouring, and expreffed apart by themfclves, for you 
have fomewhere beheld it. J have, faid he. Do they not, faid I, re- 
femble the faces of people who are in their prime, but who are not beau- 
tiful, fuch as they appear when their bloom forfakes them ? Entirely, 
faid he. Come now, and confider this. The maker of the image, whom 
we call the imitator, knows nothing of real being, but only of that which 
is apparent. Is it not fo ? Yes. JLet us not then Jeave it expreffed by 
halves, but let us fufficiently perceive it. Sf.y on, replied he. A painter,, 
we fay, will paint reins, and a bridle. Yes. And the leather-cutter, and 
the fmith, will make them. Certainly. Does then the painter under- 
Aand what kind of reins and bridle there ought to be ? or not evien he wha 
makes them, the fmith, nor the leather-cutter, but he who knows how to 
ufe them, the horfeman alone ? Mofl true. Shall we not fay it is fo in 
every thing elfe? Ho^' ? That with reference to each particular thing, 
there are thefe three arts. That which is to ufe it, that which is to make 
it, and that which is to imitate it. Yes. Are then the virtue, and the 
beauty, and the retlitude of every utenfil, and cinimal, and action, for 
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nothing elfe but for the ufe for which each particular was made, or gene- 
rated ? Jufl: fo. By a great neccfiity, then, he who ufes each particular 
mufl be the moft fkilful, and be able to tell the maker what he makes good 
or bad, with reference to the ufe for which he ufes it : thus, for exam- 
ple, a player on the pipe tells the pipe-maker concerning pipes, what 
things are of fervice towards the playing on the pipe, and he will give 
orders how he ought to make them, but the workman does not fo. How 
ihould it be otherwife? Does not the one then, being intelligent, pronounce 
concerning good and bad pipes, and the other, believing him, make ac- 
cordingly ? Yes, With reference then to one and the fame inftrument, 
the maker fhall have right opinion concerning its beauty or deformity, 
whilfl he is converfant with one who is intelligent, and is obliged to hear 
from the intelligent; but he who ufes it fhall have fcience. Entirely fo. 
But whether fhall the imitator have fcience from ufmg the things he paints, 
whether they be handfome and right, or otherwife ? or fliall he have right 
opinion from his being necefTarily converfant with the intelligent, and from 
being enjoined hi what manner he ought to paint ? Neither of the two. 
The imitator then fhall have neither knowledge, nor right opinion about 
what he imitates with reference to beauty or deformity. It appears not. 
The imitator then fhould be very agreeable in his imitation, with regard 
to wifdom, concerning what he paints. Not entirely. But however he 
will imitate at leafl:, without kpowing concerning each particular in what 
refpedt it is ill or good ; but if is likely that he will imitate fuch as ap- 
pears to be beautiful to the multitude, and thofe who know nothing. What 
elfe ? We have now, indeed, fufficiently, as it appears, at leaf^, fettled 
thefe things : That the imitator knows nothing worth mentioning in 
thofe things which he imitates, but that imitation is a fort of amufement, 
and not a ferious affair. And likewife that thofe who apply to tragic 
poetry in iambics and heroics, are all imitators in the highcft degree. 
Entirely fo. But, by Jupiter, iaid I, this of imitation is fomehow 
in the third degree from the truth. Is it not? Yes. To what part then 
of man does it belong, having the power it pofTelTes? What part do you 
fpeak of? Of fuch as this. The fame magnitude perceived by fight, does 
not appear in the fame manner, near, and at a diftance. It does not. 
And the fame things appear crooked and (traight, when we look at them 
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in water, and out of water, and concave and convex, through the error 
of the fight, as to colours. All this difturbance is manifefl in the foul ; 
and this infirmity of our nature painting attacks, and leaves nothing of 
magical fedudlion unattempted, together with the wonder-working art, 
and many other fuch-like devices. True. And have not the artsofmea- 
furing, numbering, and weighing, appeared to be moft ingenious helps in 
thefe things, that fo the apparent greater or lefs, the apparent more or 
heavier, may not govern us, but the numbered, the meafured, and the 
weighed ? How fhould it be otherwife ? But this again is, at leaft, the 
work of the rational part in the foul. It is fo, indeed. But whilft reafon 
often meafures and declares fome things to be greater or lefs than other 
things, or equal, the contrary appears at the fame time with reference to 
thefe things. Yes. But did not we fay that it was impofTible for the fame 
perfon to have contrary opinions about the fame things at the fame time ? 
And thus far we faid rightly. That part of the foul, then, which judges 
contrary to the meafure, would feem not to be the fame with that which 
judges according to the meafure. It would not. But furely, at leaft, that 
which trufts to meafure and computation would feem to be the beft part 
of the foul. Why not? That then which oppofes itfelf to this will be 
fome one of the depraved parts of us. Of neceffity. It was this then I 
wifhed fhould be agreed upon, when I faid that painting, and in fhort imi- 
tation, being far from the truth, delight in their own work, converfing 
with that part in us which is far from wifdom, and are its companion and 
friend, to no found nor genuine purpofe. Entirely fo, faid he. Imitation 
then, being depraved in itfelf, and joining with that which is depraved, 
generates depraved things. It feems fb. Whether, faid I, is the cafe 
thus, with reference to the imitation which is by the fight only, or is it 
likewife fo with reference to that by hearing, which we call poetry ? Likely 
as to this alfo, faid he. We fhall not therefore, faid I, trufl to the appear- 
ance in painting, but we fhall proceed to the confideration of the dianoetic 
part with which the imitation through poetry is converfant, and fee whether 
it is depraved or worthy. It muft be done. Let us proceed then thus : 
Poetic imitation, we fay, imitates men adding either voluntarily or invo- 
luntarily; and imagining that in their acting they have done- either well 
or ill, and in all thefe cafes receiving either pain or pleafure : Does it 
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any more than this? No more. In all tlu Ic, now, does the man agree 
with himlelf ? or, as he difagreed ^^ ith rclci'.ncc to figlit, and had eoii- 
trary opinions in himfelf of the fame thiiiigs at one and the i;ime time, 
does he, in the lame manner, dil'agrce hkcvvife in his adicns, and ijght 
with himlelf? But 1 recoiled that there is no occafion for us to fettle 
this at leaft ; for, in our reafonings ahove, we fufficiently determined all 
thefe things, that our foul is full of a thoufand llich contrarieties exiting 
in it. Right, faid he. Right indeed, faid I ; but it appears to m.e necef- 
fary to difcufs now, what was then omitted. As what ? faid he. We faid 
fomewhere formerly, faid 1, that a good man, when he meets with fuch a 
fortune as the lofs of a fon, or of any thing die which he values the 
mbft, will bear it of all men the eafieit. Certainly. But let us now 
confider this further, — whether will he not grieve at all, or is this indeed 
impoffible, but he will, however, moderate his grief? The truth, fild 
he, is rather this laft. But tell me this now concerning him, whether do 
you think that he will flruggle more with grief and oppofc it, when he is 
obferved by his equals, or when he is in folitiulc, alone by hlmfelf? Much 
more, faid he, when he is obferved. But when alone, he will venture, I 
think, to utter many things, w hich, if any one heard him, he would be 
afhamed of, and he will do many things which he would not wifh any one 
faw him doing. It is fo, faid he. Is it not then reafon and law which 
command him to reftrain his grief, — but what drags him to grief is the 
paflion itfelf ? True. As then there is in the man an oppofite condu6l, 
with regard to the fame thing, at one and the fame time, we mufl necelTa- 
rily fay that he has two condudlors. What elfe ? And fliall we not fay 
that one of them is ready to obey the law wherever law leads him? How? 
Lav^ in a- manner fays that it is beft in misfortunes to have the greatefl 
tranquillity poffible, and not to bear them ill ; fnce the good and evil of 
fuch things as thefe is not manifell-, and lince no advantage follows the 
bearing thefe things ill; and as nothing of human affairs is worthy of great 
concern; and, befides, their grief proves a hinderance to that in them which 
we ought to have mofi: at hand. What is it, faid he, you fpeak of? To 
deliberate, faid I, on the event; and, .as on a throw of the dice, to regulate 
his affairs according to what caffs up, in whatever way reafon fliall declare 
to be beft : and not as children when they fall, to lie ffill, and wafte the 
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time in crying ; but always to accuftom the foul to apply in the fpeediefl 
manner to heal and redify what was fallen and fick, difmifling lamenta- 
tion. One would thus, faid he, behave in the beft manner in every con- 
dition. And did not we fay that the befl: part is willing to follow this 
which is rational? It is plain. And fhall not we fay that the part which 
leads to the remembrance of the afflidlion, and to wailings, and is infa- 
liably given to thefc, is irrational, and idle, and a friend to cowardice ? 
We fhall fay fo truly. Is not then the grieving part that which admits of 
much and of various imitation ? But the prudent and tranquil part, which 
is always uniform with itfelf, is neither eafily imitated, nor, when imitated, 
eafily underftood, efpecially by a popular aflembly, where all forts of men 
are affembled together in a theatre. For it is the imitation of a difpofition 
which is foreign to them. Entirely fo. It is plain, then, that the imita* 
tive poet is not made for fuch a part of the foul as this. Nor is his fkill 
fitted to pleafe it, if he means to gain the applaufe of the multitude. But 
he applies to the paflionate and the multiform part, as it is eafily imitated. 
It is plain. May we not then, withjuftice, lay hold of the imitative poet, 
and place him as corrcfpondent to the painter ? for he refembles him, both 
becaufe, as to truth, he effects but depraved things, and in this too he 
refembles him, in being converfant with a different part of the foul 
from that which is befl:. And thus we may, with juftice, not admit 
him into our city which is to be well regulated, becaufe he excites and 
nourifhes this part of the foul, and, flrcngthening it, deflroys the rational. 
And as he who in a city makes the wicked powerful, betrays the city, and 
deftroys the beft men, in the fame manner we fhall fay that the imitative 
poet eftablifhes a bad republic in the foul of each individual, gratifying thd 
foolifh part of it, which neither difcerns what is great, nor what is little, 
but deems the fame things fometimes great, and fometimes fmall, forming 
little images in its own imagination, altogether remote from the truth. 
Entirely fo. But we have not however as yet brought the greateft accufa- 
tion againft it : for that is, fomehow, a very dreadful one, that it is able 
to corrupt even the good, if it be not a very few excepted. How fhould 
it not, fince it adts in this manner? But hear now, andconfider; for 
fomehow, the beft of us, when we hear Homer, or any of the tia^ic 
writers, imitating fome of the heroes when in grief, pouring forth long 
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fpeeches in 4:heir forrow, bewailing and beating their breafts, you know 
we are delighted; and, yielding ourfelves, we follow along, and, fympathiz- 
ing with them, ferioufly connmend him as an able poet whoever mofl 
affects ns in this manner. I know it. But when any domeftic grief befalls 
any of us, you perceive, on the other hand, that we value ourfelves on 
the oppofite behaviour, if we can be quiet, and endure, this being the 
part of a man, but that of a woman, which in the bther cafe we com- 
mended. I perceive it, faid he. Is this commendation then, faid I, a 
handfbme one, when we fee fuch a man as one would not deign to be 
onefelf, but would be afhamed of, not to abominate but to delight in 
him, and commend Jiim ? No, by Jupiter, faid he ; it appears unreafon- 
able. Certainly, faid I, if you confider it, in this manner. How ? If 
you coniider that the part of us, which in our private misfortunes is forci- 
bly reftrained, and is kept from weeping and bewailing to the full, being 
by nature of fuch a kind as is defirous of thefc, is the very part which is 
by the poets filled and gratified : but that part in us, which is naturally the 
beft, being not fufficicntly intruded, either by reafon or habit, grows 
remifs in its guardianship over the bewailing part, by attending to the 
fufFerings of others, and deems it no way difgraceful to itfelf, to commend 
and pity one who grieves immoderately, whilft he profeffes to be a good 
man. But this it thinks it gains, even pleafure, which it would not choofe 
to be deprived of, by defpifing the whole of the poem. For, I think, it 
falls to the ihare of few to be able to confider, that what we feel with 
refpe6t to the fortunes of others, muft neceffarily be felt with refpc^i to 
our own. Since it is not eafy for a man to bear up under his own misfor* 
tunes, who ftrongly cherifhes the bewailing difpofition overthofe of others. 
Mod true, faid he, And is not the reafoning the fame with reference ta 
the ridiculous ? For when you hear, in imitation by comedy, or in private 
converfation, what you would be afhamed to do yourfelf to excite laughter, 
and are delighted with it, and imitate it, you do the fame thing here as in 
the tragic : for that part, which, when it wanted to excite laughter, was for- 
merly reflrained by reafon from a fear of incurring the chara6ler of fcurrillty, 
by now letting loofe, and allowing there to grow vigorous, you are often 
imperceptibly brought to be in your own behaviour a buffoon. Extremely 
fo, faid he. And the cafe is the fame as to venereal pleafiues, and anger, and 
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the whole of the pafHons, as well the forrowful as the joyful, which truly, we 
have faid, attend us in every a6lion; that the poetical imitation of thefe has 
the fame efFedt upbn us ; for it nourifhes and waters thofe things which 
ought to be parched, and conftitutes as our governor, thofe which ought 
to be governed, in order to our becoming better and happier, inftead of 
being worfe and more miferable. I can fay no otherwife, faid^he. When 
therefore, Glauco, faid I, you meet with the encomiafts of Homer, who 
tell how this poet infttudted Greece, and that he deferves to be taken as a 
mafter to teach a man both the management and the knowledge of human 
affairs, and that a man fhould regulate the whole of PTis life according to 
this poet, we fhould indeed love and embrace fuch people, as being the 
beft they are able ; and agree with them that Homer is moft poetical, and 
the firft of tragic writers : but they mud know, that hymns to the God^, 
and the praifes of worthy adions, are alone to be admitted into the city. 
But if it fhould admit the pleafurable mufe likewife, in (bngs, or verfes, 
you would have pleafure and pain reigning in the city, inftead of law, and 
that rcafon which alway appears beft to the community. Moft true, faid 
he. Let thefe things now, faid I, be our apology, when we recolle6i: what 
we have faid with reference to poetry, that we then very properly difmifTed 
it from our republic, fince it is fuch as is now defcribed : for reafon obliged 
us. And let us tell it further, left it accufe us of a certain roughnefs, and 
rufticity, that there is an antient variance between philofophy and poetry ; 
for fuch verfes as thefe, 



And 
And 



That bawling bitch, which at her miftrefs barks, 

He 's great in empty eloquence of fools, 

On trifles ftlll they plod, bccaufe they *re poor ; 



and a thoufand fuch like, are marks of an antient oppofition between them. 
But neverthelefs let it be faid, that if any one can affign a reafon why the 
poetry and the imitation which are calculated for pleafure ought to be in 
a well regulated city, we, for our part, fhall gladly admit them, as we are 
at leaft confcious to ourfelves that we are charmed by them. But to betray 
what appears to be truth, were an unholy thing. For are not you yourfelf, 

3 N 2 my 
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my friend, charmed by this imitation, and mofl efpecially when you fee it 
performed by Homer ? Very much fo. Is it not juft, then, that wc intro- 
duce it apologizing for itfelf, either in fong, or in any other meafure ? By 
all means. And we may at leafl grant, fomehow, even to its defenders, 
fuch as are not poets, but lovers of poetry, to fpeak in its behalf, without 
verfe, and fliow that it is not only pleafant, but profitable for republics, 
and for human life ; and we fhall hear with pleafure, for we (hall gain fome- 
what if it (hall appear not only pleafant but alfo profitable. How is it 
poffible we fhould not gain ? faid he. And if it happen otherwife, my friend, 
"We fhall do as thofe who have been in love when they deem their love 
unprofitable,-^they defift, though with violence : fo we in like manner, 
through this inborn love of fuch poetry that prevails in our beft republics, 
fhall be well pleafed to fee it appear to be the befl and trueft : and we 
^all hear it till it is able to make no further apology. But we fhall take 
along with us this difcourfe which we have held, as a counter-ch?.rm, and 
incantation, being afraid lo fall back again into a childifh and vulgar love. 
We may perceive then that we are not to be much in earned about fuch 
poetry as this, as if it were a ferious affair, and approached to the truth ; 
but the hearer is to beware of it, and to be afraid for the republic within 
himfelf, and to entertain thofe opinions of poetry which we mentionecfe I 
entirely agree, faid he. For great, friend Glauco, faid I, mighty is the con- 
teft, and not fuch as it appears, to become a good or a bad man : fo as not 
to be moved, either through honour, or riches, or any magiftracy, or poetic 
imitation, ever to negle<5l juflice, and the other virtues. I agree with you, 
from what we have difcuffed, and fo I thhik will any other. But we have 
not yet, faid I, difcuffed the greatefl: prize of virtue, and the rewards laid 
up for her. You fpeak of fome prodigious greatnefs, faid he, if there be 
other greater than thofe mentioned. But what is there, faid I, can be 
great in a little time ? for all this period from infancy to old age is but 
little in relpedl of the whole. Nothing at all indeed, faid he. What then ? 
Do you think an immortal being ought to be much concerned about fuch 
a period, and not about the whole of time ? 1 think, faid he, about the 
whole. But why do you mention this ? Have you not perceived, faid I, 
that our foul is immortal, and never perifhes? On which he, looking at 
me, and wondering, faid, By Jupiter, not I indeed. But are you able to 

ihow 
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fhow this ? I fhould otherwife ad unjuflly, faid I. And I think you your- 
felf can fhow it, for it is in no refpedl difficult. To me at leaft, faid he, 
it is difficult; but I would willingly hear from you this which is not difficult. 
You (hall hear then, faid I. Only fpeak, replied he. Is there not fome- 
thing, faid I, which you call good, and fomething which you call evil ? I 
own it. Do you then conceive of them in the fame manner as I do ? 
How ? That which deflroys and corrupts every thing is the evil, and 
what preferves and profits it is the good. I do, faid he. But what ? Do 
you not fay, there is fomething which is good, and fomething which is 
bad, to each particular? as blindnefs to the eyes, and difeafe to every 
animal body, blafling to corns, rottennefs to wood, rufl to brafs and iron, 
and, as I am faying, almofl every thing has its connate evil, and difeafe ? 
I think fo, replied he. And when any thing of this kind befalls any thing, 
does it not render that which it befalls bafe, and in the end difTolves and 
deflroys it ? How fhould it not ? Its own connate evil then and bafenefs 
deftroys each particular ; or, if this does not deftroy it, nothing elfe can ever 
deftroy it. For that which is good can never deflroy any thing, nor yet 
that which is neither good nor evil. How can they ? faid he. If then we 
fhall be able to find, among beings, any one which has indeed fbme evil 
which renders it bafe, but is not however able to diffolve and deflroy it, 
fhall we not then know that a being thus conflituted cannot be deflroyed 
at all ? So, replied he, it appears. What then ? faid I. Is there not 
fomething which renders the foul evil ? Certainly, replied he ; all thefe 
things which we have now mentioned, injuflice, intemperance, cowardice, 
ignorance. But does then any of thefe diffolve and deflroy it ? And" 
attend now, that we may not be impofed on, in thinking that an unjufl and 
foolifh man, when he is deteded ading unjuflly, is then deflroyed through 
his injuflice, which is the bafenefs of his foul : but coniider it thus. As 
difeafe, which is the bafenefs of animal body, difTolves and deftroys body, 
and reduces it to be no longer that body; fo all thofe things we mentioned, 
being deflroyed by their own proper evil adhering to them and pofTeffing 
them, are reduced to a non-exiflence. Is it not fo ? Yes. Confider now 
the foul in the fame manner. Does injuflice, or other vice, pofTefTing it, by 
poffefring, and adhering to it, corrupt and deface it, till, bringing it to death, 
it feparates it from the body ? By no means, faid he. But it were abfurd, 
6 faid 
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fald I, that any thing fliould be dcftroycd by the bafcncfs of another, but 
not by its own, Abfurd. For confider, Glauco, laid I, tliat neither. by the 
bafenefs of viduals, whether it be their mouldinefs, or rottennefs, or what- 
ever elfe, do we imagine our body can be dcflroycd ; but if this bafenefs 
in them create in the body a depravity of the body, we will fay that, 
through their means, the body Is deflroyed by its own evil, which is difeafe. 
But we will never allow that by the bafencls of food, which is one thing, 
the body, which is another thing, can ever by this foreign evil, without 
creating in it its own peculiar evil, beat any time deft royed. You fay moft 
right, replied he. According to the fame reafoning, then, faid I, unlcfs the 
bafenefs of the body create a bafenefs of the foul, let us never allov/ that 
the foul can be deflroyed by an evil which is foreign, without its own 
peculiar evil, one thing by the evil of another. There is reafon for it, faid 
he. Let us then either refute thcfe things as not good reafoning; or, fo 
long as they are unrefuted, let us at no time fay, that the foul fhall be ever 
in any degree the more deflroyed, either by burning fevcv^ or by any 
other difeafe, or by (laughter, not even though a man fhould cut the whole 
body into the fmalleft parts poffible, till fome one fliow that, through thefe 
fufferings of the body, the foul herfelf becomes more unjuft and unholy. 
But we will never allow it to be faid, that when a foreign evil befalls any 
thing, whilft its own proper evil is not within it, either the foul or any 
thing elfe is defl:royed. But this at leafl:, faid he, no one can ever fhow, 
that the fouls of thofe who die are by death rendered more unjuft. But if 
any one, replied I, fhall dare to contend with us in reafoning ; and, in 
order that he may not be obliged to own that fouls are immortal, fhould 
fay, that when a man dies he becomes more wicked and unjuft, we fhall 
fomehow juftly demand of him to fliow, if he fays true in telling us this, 
that injuftice is deadly to the poffeffor, as a difeafe ; and that thofe who 
embrace it are deftroyed by it as by a difeafe deftrudive in its own nature 
—thofe moft fpeedily who embrace it moft, and thofe more flowly who 
embrace it Jefs. And not as at prefent, where the unjuft die having this 
punifhment inflided on them by others. By Jupiter, faid he, injuftice 
would not appear perfedly dreadful, if it were deadly to him who pra61ifes 
it (for that were a deliverance from evil) ; but I rather think it will appear 
to be altogether the reverfe, deftroying others as far as it can, but render- 
ins: 
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ing the unjuft extremety alive, and, in conjunction with being alive, wake- 
ful likewife; fo far, as it feems, does it dwell from being deadly. You 
fay well, replied I ; for, when a man's own wickednefs and peculiar evil is 
infufficient to kill and deftroy the foul, hardly can thai evil, which aims at 
the deftrudion of another, deftroy a foul, or any thing elfe but what it 
is aimed againft. Hardly indeed, laid he, as appears to me at Icaft. Sinc6 
therefore it is deftroyed by no one evil, neither peculiar nor foreign, is 
it not plain that, of neceflity, it always is ? and, if it always is, it is 
immortal? Of necefTity, replied he. Let this then, faid I, be fixed 
in this manner. And if it be, you will perceive that the fame fouls 
will always remain, for their number will never become lefs, none being 
deftroyed, nor will it become greater; for if, anyhow, the number 
of immortals was made greater, you know it would take from the mor- 
tal, and in the end all would be immortal. You fay true. But let 
us not, faid T, think that this will be the cafe, (for reafon wDl not al- 
low of it) nor yet that the foul in its trueft nature is of fuch a kind a* 
to be full of much variety, diftimilitude, and difference, confidered in itfelf. 
How do you fay ? replied he. That cannot eafily, faid I, be eternal which 
is compounded of many things, and which has not the moft beautiful com- 
pofition, as hath now appeared to us to be the cafe with reference to the 
foul. It is not likely. That the foul then is ibmething immortal, both 
our prefent reafonings, and others too, may oblige us to own : but in order 
to know what kind of being the foul is, in truth, one ought not to con- 
template it as it is damaged both by its conjundion with the body, and by 
other evils, as we now behold it, but fuch as it is when become pure, fuch 
it muft by reafoning be fully contemplated; and he (who does this) will 
find it far more beautiful at leaft, and will more plainly fee through juftice,^ 
and injuftice, and every thing which we have now difcufled. We are 
now telling the truth concerning it, fuch as it aopears at prefent. We 
have {cen it, indeed, in the fame condition in which they fee the marine 
Glaucus ' , where they cannot eafily perceive his antient nature, becaufe 

* According to the Greek Scholiafl, Glaucus is faid to have been the Con of Sifyphus and 
Merope, and to have become a oiarinc daemon. P'or, meeting with an immortal fountain, and 
defcending into it, he became immortal. Not being able however to point out this fountain to- 
certain pcrfons, he threw h'.mfclf into the fca i and once every year courfcd round all fhore* 
and iflands in conjundlion with whales. 

the 
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the antient members of his body are partly broken ofF, and others are worn 
away; and he is altogether damaged by the waves: and, befidesthis, other 
things are grown to him, fuch as (hell fifh, fea weed, and ftones: fo that 
he in every refped refembles a beaft, rather than what he naturally was. 
In fuch a condition do we behold the foul under a thoufand evils. But we 
ought, Glauco, to behold it there. Where? faid he. In its philofophy; 
and to obferve to what it applies, and what intimacies it affeds, as being 
allied to that which is divine, immortal, and eternal ; and what it would 
become, if it purfued wholly a thing of this kind, and were by this purfult 
brought out of that fea in which it now is, and had the flones and fhell fifh 
fhaken off from it, which, at prefent, as it is fed on earth, render its na- 
ture, in a great meafure, earthy, ftony, and favage, through thofe aliments, 
which are faid to procure felicity. And then might one behold its true 
nature, whether multiform, or uniform, and every thing concerning it. 
But we have, 1 'think, fufficiently difcufled its paffions, and forms in 
human life. Entirely fo, replied he. Have we not now, faid I, dif. 
cuffed every thing elfe in our reafonings, though we have not produced 
thofe rewards and honours of juftice (as you fay Hefiod and Homer do) ? 
but we find juflice itlelf to be the beft reward to the foul ; and that it 
ought to do what is jufl, whether it have or have not Gyges' ring, and, 
together with fuch a ring, the helmet ' likewife of Pluto. You fay moft 
true, faid he. Will it not now then, Glauco, faid I, be attended with 
no envy, if, befides thefe, we add thofe rewards to juflice and the other vir- 
tues, which are beftowed on the foul by men and Gods, both whilll the 
man is alive, and after he is dead ? By all means, faid he. Will you then 
reftore me what you borrowed in the reafoning ? What, chiefly ? I 
granted you, that the jufl man (hould be deemed unjufl, and the unjufl: be 
deemed to be jufl. For you were of opinion, that though it were not 
po/Tible that thefe things fhould be concealed from Gods and men, it fhould 
however be granted, for the fake of the argument, that juflice in itfclf 
might be compared with injufbice in itfelf; or do you not remember it ? 

* The helmet of Pluto is faid to be an immortal and invifible cloud, with which the Gods are 
invefted when they wifli not to be known to each other. And it is applied as a proverb to thofe 
that do any thing fecretly. — Schol. Grxc in Plat. p. 197. 

I fhould, 
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I fhould, indeed, be unjuft, faid he, if I did not. Now after the judgment 
is over, I demand again, \n behalf of juftice, that as you allow it to be 
indeed efteemed both by Gods and men, you likewifc allow it to have the 
fame good reputation, that it may alio receive thofe prizes of viilor}, 
which it acquires from the reputation of juftice, and beftows on thofe who 
pofTefs it; fuice it has already appeared to beflow thofe good things which 
arife from really being j-ufl:, and that it does not deceive thofe who truly 
embrace it. You demand what is juft, faid he. Will you not then, faid 
I, in the firfl: place, reftore me this ? That it is not concealed from the 
Gods, what kind of man each of the two is. We will grant it, faid he. 
And if they be not concealed, one of them will be beloved of the Gods, 
and one of them hated ' , as we agreed in the beginning. We did fo. 
And fhall we not agree, that as to the man who is beloved of the Gods, 
whatever comes to him from the Gods will all be the beft poflible, unlefs 
he has fome neceiTary ill from former mifcarriage. Entirely fo. We are 
then to think in this manner of the juft man, That if he happen to be in 
poverty, or in difcafes, or in any other of thofe Teeming evils, thefe things 
to him ifTue in fomething good, either whilft alive, or dead. For never 
at any time is he negledled by the Gods who inclines earneftly to endeavour 
to become juft, and pradifes virtue as far as it is poflible for man to refem- 
ble God. It is reafonable, replied he, that fuch an one fhould not be neg- 
le6ted by him whom he refembles. iVnd are we not to thnik the reverfe 
of thefe things concerning the unjuft man ? Entirely. Such, then, would 
feem to be the prizes which the juft man receives from the Gods. Such 
they are indeed in my opinion, faid he. But what, faid 1, do they receive 
from men ? Is not the cafe thus ? (if we are to fuppofe the truth) Do 
not cunning and unjuft men do the fame thing as thofe racers, who run well 
at the beginning, but not fo at the end ? for at the firft they brilkly leap 
forward, but in the end they become ridiculous, and, with their ears on 
their neck, they run off without any reward. But fuch as are true racers, 
arriving at the end, both receive the prizes, and are crowned. Does it 
not happen thus for the moft part as to juft men ? that at the end of every 
adion and intercourfe of life they are both held in efteem, and receive 

» That is to fay, one of thefe through aptitude will receive the illuminations of divinity, and 
the other through inaptitude will fubjeift himfelf to the power of avenging daemons, 
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rewards from men. Entirely fo. You will then fufFer me to 6y of theft 
what you yourfelf faid of the unjuft. For I will aver now, that the juft, 
>vhen they are grown up, fhall arrive at power if they defire magiftra- 
cies, they fhall marry where they incline, and fhall fettle their chil- 
dren in marriage agreeably to their wi(hes ; and every thing elfe you men- 
tioned concerning the others, I now fay concerning thefe. And on 
the other hand I will fay of the unjuft, that the moft of them, though 
they may be concealed whilft they are young, yet being caught at 
the end of the race, are ridiculous, and, when they become old, are 
wretched and ridiculed, and fhall be fcourged both by foreigners and citi- 
zens, and they fliall afterwards be tortured, and burnt ; which you faid 
were terrible things, and you fpoke the truth. Imagine you hear from 
me that they fufFer all thefe things. But fee if you will admit of what I 
fay. Entirely, faid he, for you fay what is jufl. Such as thefe now, faid 
I, are the prizes, the rewards and gifts, which a juft man receives in his 
life-time, both from Gods and men ; besides thofe good things which juf^ 
tice contains in itfelf. And they are extremely beautiful, faid he, and 
likewife permanent. But thefe now, faid T, arc nothing in number or 
magnitude, when compared with thofe which await each of the two at 
death. And thefe things mufl likewife be heard, that each of them may 
completely have what is their due in the reafbning. You may fay on, re- 
plied he, not as to a hearer who has heard much, but as to one who hears 
with pleafure. But, however, I will not, faid I, tell you the apologue of 
Alcinus ; but that, indeed, of a brave man, Erus the fon of Armenius, 
by defcent a Pamphylian ; who happening on a time to die in battle, when 
the dead were on the tenth day carried off, already corrupted, he was 
taken up found ; and being carried home, as he was about to be buried on 
the twelfth day, when laid on the funeral pile, he revived * ; and being re- 
vived, 

' In the manufcript Commentary of Proclus on this book of the Republic, five examples are 
given of perfons that have revived after they have been for many days dead. That part of the 
Commentary containing thefe examples is prefervcd by Alexander Morus, in his " Notac ad 
qnaedam Loca Novi Foederis," which, as the book is fcarce, I fhall prefent to the public, for 
the fake both of the learned and unlearned £ngli(h reader. 

Proclus then, after having obfervcd that fome in his time haTC been fcen fitting or (landing 
on the fepulchres in which they had been buried^ which, fays he, is alfo related by the antients 

of 
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vived, he told what he few in the other ftatc, and faid : That after his foul 
left the body, it went with many others, and that they came to a certain 

dasmoniacal 

of Ariftcas, Hermodorus, and Epimcnidcs, fubjoins the following example, taken from the 
Hiftory of CIcarchus, the difciple of Ariftotie : " Cleonymus, the Athenian, who was i man 
fond of hearing philofophic difcourfts, on the death of one of his afTociatcs, becoming tcij 
forrowful, and giving himfelf up to dcfpair, apparently died, and was laid out according to 
cuftom. His mother, as ihc was folding him in her embraces, taking off his garment, and 
kiffing him, perceived in him a gentle breathing, and, being extremely joyful on the occafion, 
delayed his burial. Cleonymus in a ftiort time after was reftored to life, and told all that he 
faw and heard when he was in a feparate ftate. He faid that his foul appeared, as if liberated 
from certain bonds, to foar from its body, and that, having afcended above the earth, he faw in 
it places all-various, both for their figure and colour, and ftreams of rivers unknown to men. 
And that at laft he came to a certain region facred to Vefta, which was under the dJred^ion of 
dxmoniacal powers in indefcribable female forms." Kxe«ia;/KO( o A6iivai9(, ^txivtooi amp rtn ft 
^i%o<rofi» Xoymv, tTutpov Tivog auna reXemwavTOft xtpii\yni ytvofMvos hoi a6u(xn^ai, tXivo4^ux*i<rtv Tf, mm 
ridvavou ^oiof, rpirm hfupccs ovtnif, Hmrci to» vo/x»v Trpotntdn* vrepiCaXXoua-a 3* aurov w /Jinrnpy mm xamrram 
airira{ofj.tvi\ rov wpoo'u'irov BoifAariof a^eXowTa, Mat Moxa^iXouo^a t«v UMpof, ij^^tro fipaxstoi avavvom aurm 
rivof cyKtifAtvYtf. vtpixcipn J* avrnv yivoiAtvnv «5r«rx«v rov raprtr rov h Kfitetvupiot avaftpovTa Mara (UMpw 
tytp9mvaiy mm titrm o<ra re evtih X^P^^ ^c "^^ ^"^ '^'^^ ff'vjiarof i^oi Mai aMoua-eiev. rnr /uv ouv avrw 4^x^* 
ipavM xapa rov ^avarov oiov ex ^a-fiuv ^o(m rtvtn apu/xevnVi rw av/xaros TrapaBivrot /jtercmpov ap6wKUi mm 
ap6ti(rav inrsp •/»$ i^iv rovovi tv aurrt TTOvrtht'jroyff Mat roif ffX'V^'t^h *(A( '''<"( Xf*>f^^h '^< pivfiara ttotoe/mw 
avpoffavra avdpuvotf' mm tiXoj o^iMtoiM it( riva x^pov *fpov nfi Ea^rtociy ov Trepisvtiv iaifAOViav iuva{AU( s» 
ywaiMtim fuptpais aveptnYnrotf, 

The fecond example is from the hiflorian Naumachius, " who flouriihed (fays Proclus) in 
the time of our anoeftors, and is of one Polycritus, who was an illuflrious and principal man 
among the ^tolians. This Polycritus died, and returned to life in the ninth moBth after his 
death ; came to the general affembly of the .^olians, and joined with them in their conful- 
tations about what meafurcs were bcft to be adopted. Hiero the Ephefian, and other hifto- 
rians, teftify the truth of this, in that account of tranfa£lions which they fent to king 
Antigonus, and their other abfent friends." Tov t'jn^avt<rrarav AiruXuv Mai AiretXapxtoi ruxovra^ 
Mai aTToOavm, mm avaSiunTCU (Anvt (juv fura rov ^avarov twara. Mat a^tMSffQat et{ iKMhriffiav xoivrw ruv AixwXAiv, 
MM (rvfxCouMucrat ra apicrra TTSpi uv eCouJuifovro' Mat rovrou eivM puxprvpaf 'itpava rov E^{^<or, mm a3<Kovt 
!<rroptHOUiy AiTiyow rt ru 0afft>>iiy mm aM>oi{ iavreav ^iXoif axov<ri ra <rvfASavra ypa^l^avra. 

The third is as follows : " In Nicopolis alfo <fays Proclus), not long fince, the fame thing 
happened to one Eurynous. This man, who was buried before the city, revived fifteen days 
after, and faid that he faw and heard many wonderful things under the earth, which he was 
ordered not to relate. He lived fome time after this, and his condu^ was more jnft after his 
revival than before." Kai oy rovro $mvov, aXTsa mm tv rii "NimottcMi, ruv ou icpo iroXKw yeyovoruvp 
Eitpuvow ro ovo/ju* ravrov vaSiiVy Mai raftvra vpo ruf voXtuf utto rmv Tponwevrav, avaCiBtffM fAtra vivrt 
MM hMarrtv npupav rvi ra^fiSt *<» Xtysif hi 9ro^^a /ay i^oi mm axwrutv imo yii( ^avtuurra' Mthtv&wM U 

302 varxa 
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daemoniacal place, where there were two chafms in the earth, near to- 
each other, and two other openings in the heavens oppofite to them, and 

that 

Travra apfmra ^v\arrtiVf uai fjnSiuvat xpovov ovk oxiyov, hm o^dnvat ^iKcuorepov (itra tup amCicKTiv 

n TrpOTtfOV. 

The fourth is of Rufus, a pried of the Theflalonians, who lived near the time of the hifto- 
rian Naumachius. This man was reftored to life the third day after his death, for the purpofe 
of performing certain facrcd ceremonies, which he had promifed to perform, and, having ful- 
filled his promife, again died. Xflfj, u; (pnci, ytyovora Poy^ov, rov ik 4>jXi7r9rajv ruv tn Maxi^ma, mi. 
h tv Giff<ra\oviHvi /xiyia-rva apxi^po)(rvvvg a^iuQevra' toi/tov yap aTToQavovra rpiraiov MtaQmvaiy nai avaQiuvrat 
imtiy on vtto tcuv x^oviuv vvi7re(ji^% Se«v, iva ra; ^eaj tmT£X£<rn ra> SVjjUij aj iTna-xfifJtzvoi eruyxoivh "«' (^XP* 
T»jf sHEivuv <TVfJL7r>>npa<Ttai iTtiQia^Ta avOig aTToOavuv, 

The fifth and laft is of one Philonsea, who lived under the reign of Philip, " She was the 
daughter (fays Proclus) of Demoftratus and Charire, who lived in Araphipolis, and died foon 
after her marriage to one Craterus. She revived, however, in the fixth month after her death, 
and, through her love of a youth named Machates, who came to Demoftratus from his own coun- 
try Pelle, had connedlion with him privately for many nights fucccfTively. This amour, how- 
ever, heing at length detected, {lie again died ; previous to which {he declared, that {he a£led 
in this manner according to the will of terrcftrial daemons. Her dead body was fcen by every 
one, lying in her father's houfc ; and on digging the place, which prior to this had contained 
her body, it was feen to be empty, by thofe of her kindred who came thither, through unbe- 
lief of what had happened to her. The truth of this relation is teftified both by the epiftles of 
HIpparchus and thofe of Arridaeus, to Philip, in which they give an account of the affairs of 
Amphipolis:'* Kai rov xoxopuva toutov vTratpxn-v OiXovajov uara roug ^ihiTTTTOU &a<Ti\ivaavTOi xf^^^i* 
sivai 3V avrm Bvyartpx A.ii/ji,o(rTpcnou uai Xapnoug ruv AfApiTroXiruv veoya/xov TcXft/Tuo-flwav, EytyaiMriro 3e 
Kparepu' Taurnv ^e ehtu (ayivi /utra rov Bavarov avaCuuvai, nai tm veoukthu Ma;^aT>j, 5rafa to» Ar](ji07rparof 
apHOfjieva tK FlfXAJi; tmj Tcarpi^og^ >^Qpa <ruvEivai Jia rev Trpog aurov tpara 7roy\Xaf EipE^tg vunrag' uai ^ccpadei- 
cav auBii aTrofiavtiv, TrpoEivouaav Kara ^ouXnaiv ruv tTttx^oviuv 3a</Aov«v ai/Tji raurot, irtTipax^i^ xai opacrSat- 
vraffi vExpocv tv tji Trarpua TrpoxEi/xtvYiv opiia, xai tov TrporEpov hiafXEvov cwrni to (rufjui roTiov avopux^E^fa xevov- 
»^9nvai roig oixtiois ett* avrm EXOovcri ^ta rriv a'TTicrriav ruv yEyovorur xai raura 5>iXow iTTiaroXag ra; fXEV 
vraf 'i'^TrapxoUi rag h 'Trap' Appi^aiou y^atptiaagj roug ra, 'npayyiara rrig a/xipiTroMug syx£X£ipi(J'ptevoug Trpoi 

Proclus then with his ufual fagacity obferves, concerning the caufe of this phaenomenon, as 
follows : " Many other of the antients have colle£lcd a hiftory of thofe that have apparently^ 
died, and afterwards revived •, and among thcfe are, the natural philofopher Democritus, in 
his writings concerning Hades, and that wonderful Conotes, the familiar of Plato. * * * For 
the death was not, as it feemed, an entire defertion of the whole life of the body, but a ceiTa- 
tlon, caufed by fome blow, or perhaps a wound. But the bonds of the foul yet remained rooted 
about the marrow, and the heart contained in its profundity the empyrcuma of life j and this 
remaining, it again acquired the life which had been cxtinguiflied, becoming adapted to anima- 
tion." Tuv fjtiv VEpi ruv aTToSavEiv ^o^vruv^ tTTEira avaQiovvrm^ l7ropiav a>^Xoi re 9ro^Xo^ ruv <7ia>£uut 
vSpoiaavj xai AripLoxpnog o (puffixog tv rotg Trepi rou ct^ou ypix(A{xa<riy xai rov ^avfxa^rov ekeivov Kovwthv, to« 
3 n^arwyoj 
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that the judges fat between thcfe. That when they gave judgment, they 
commanded the juft to go to the right hand, and upwards through the 
heaven, fixing before them the accounts of the judgment pronounced ; 
but the unjufl: they commanded to the left, and downwards, and thefe 
likewife had behind them the accounts of all they had done. But on his 
coming before the judges, they faid, it behoved him to be a meflenger to 
men concerning things there, and they commanded him to hear, and to 
contemplate every thing in the place. And that he faw here, through 
two openings, one of the heaven, and one of the earth, the fouls depart- 
ing, after they were there judged ; and through the other two openings he 
faw, rifing through the one out of the earth, fouls full of fqualidnefs and 
duft ; and through the other, he faw other fouls defcending pure from 
heaven ; and that always on their arrival they feemed as if they cantie^ 
from a long journey, and that they gladly went to reft themfelves in the 
meadow, as in a public affembly, and falutcd one another, fuch as were 
acquainted, and that thofe who rofe out of the earth afked the others 
concerning the things above, and thofe from heaven afked them co'ticern- 

nxaTwvof troupov, * * * * | oyh yap o ^avaroi n? axoa-aXtVirti, ug toait, ms (rvfivoKnn fwuf rov aupiarOf^ 
oAX' VTTO /xtv TrXrjy*); Tjvof, ta-ug rou rpau/Jiarog, iraptno' rng Je ^vx^i ot Trtpi rov fAueXof tfxevov en ^tfffMi 
Hartppi^uyLtny km r\ xap^itx to tfXTrvpevfia mg (mi nfc^ tyKetfxevov rot ffaSer nai, towto» /Aevovrof, dv6is 
aytm-ntraro t»jv aTrsa^muiav (a-nv eTTirn^eiav Trpog tw -^vxtiffiv yevopuntv* 

Laftly, Proclus adds : " That it is poflible for the foul to depart from, and enter into the 
body, is evident from him, who, according to Clearchus, ufed a foul-attrafting wand, on a fleeping 
lad, and who perfuaded the dacmoniacal Ariftotlc, as Clearchus relates in his Treatife on Sleep> 
that the foul may be feparated from the body, and that It enters into the body, and ufes it as a 
lodging. For, ftriking the lad with the wand, he drew out, and as it were- led his foul, for the 
purpofe of evincing that the body was immoveable when the foul was at a diftance from it, and 
that it was preferved uninjured. The foul being again led into the body, by means of the 
wand, after its entrance related every particular. From this circumftance, therefore, both 
other fpeftators; and Ariftotle, were perfuaded that the foul is feparate from the body."—' 
Otj J« xai t^iBvai mv -^ux^Vf km eta-tevai ^vvarov tif to a-otfiXy 3VjXoi km o <7rapa t« Kxsapxw ttj ^vxiov>jim 
paQ^a xpntrafiEvog tm rov fAeipaxiou rou Kadev^ovrogj icai trtKrag rov i^xifAOvioi ApiaronMt naOavtp b K>.capxo('t 
sv roif TTspi uTTvou ^n<n'^£_nng ^uxnit ug avaxupi^irM rou a-ufjLStrog, xai ug tiviuriv eig ro au/juzy ucu u$ 
XpyiTctt avT'ji oiov KarayayM' tjj yap paQ^co 9rX»i|aj rov ^raiSa, Tijy '^uxny e^eXxfcrfify, nai oiov ayuVy or* 
aurvg Tfospa rou <rufji.arog, axivr^Tov evtJifili ro (rcofxay km aCxaten (Tco^o/jlevov. — Aurvtg ayo/xsmv vciktv rng paS^oU' 
fxira Tjjy iiohf uTrayyEXeiv iHctirra' roiyap ouv, ex rourou 'jnartu^M roug re oT^oug ring roiM/rng Icrropiag ^earx;^ 
KM TO'j ApicrcjeM x^^^^^Txiv hvm rov aupt^iog rrtv \^j/x»iv. 

t There is an unfortunate chafm here in the manufcript, of two or three lines. 

iag 
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uig the things below, and that they told one another ; thofe wailing and 
weeping whilft they called to mind, what and how many things they fuf- 
fered and faw in their journey under the earth ; (for it was a journey of 
a thoufand years) and that thefe again from heaven explained their en- 
joyments, and fpedacles of immenfe beauty. To narrate many of them, 
Glauco, would take much tinie ; but this, he faid, was the fum, that 
whatever uujuft a6lions any had committed, and how many foever any. 
oik; had injured, they were puniflied for all thefe feparately tenfold, and 
that it was in each, according to the rate of an hundred years, the life of 
man being confidered as fo long, that they might fuffer tenfold punifhment 
for the injuftice they had done. So that if any had been the caufe of niany 
<Jeaths, either by betraying cities or armies, or bringing men into flavery, 
Qr being confederates in any other wickednels, for each of all thefe they 
reaped tenfold fufFerings; and if, again, they had benefited any by good 
deeds, and had been jufl and holy, they were rewarded according to their 
deferts. Of thofe who died very young, and lived but a little time, he told 
what was not worth relating in refpedt of other things. But of impiety 
and piety towards the Gods and parents, and of fuicide, he told the more 
remarkable retributions. For he faid he was prcfent-when one was afked 
by another, where the gre^t Arids^us was? This Aridaeus had been ty- 
rant in a certam city of Pamphylia a thpufend years before that time, and 
had killed his aged father, and his elder brother, and had done many 
other unhallowed deeds, as it was reported : and he faid, the one who was 
afked, replied ; He neither comes, faid he, nor ever will come hither. For 
we thein furely faw this likewife among other dreadful fpedacles : When 
we were near the mouth of the opening, and were about to afcend after 
having fuffered every thing elfe, we beheld both him on a fudden, and 
others likewife, mofl of whom were tyrants, and fbme private per- 
fons who had committed great iniquity, whom, when they imagined they 
were to afcend, the mouth of the opening did not admit, but bellowed 
when any of thofe who were fo polluted with wickednefs, or who had 
not been fufficiently punifhed, attempted to afcend. And then, faid he, 
fierce mex), and fiery to the view ' , flanding by, and undcrflanding the 

" By thefe, daemons of a punlfhing charaAcriftk are figni6cd« 
6 bellowing, 
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bellowing, took them and led them apart, Arid'seus and th^ l^tt, bindfng 
their hands and their feet, and, thrufting down their head, and pulling off 
their fkin, dragged them to an outer road, tearing them on thorns ; de- 
claring always to thofe who pafTed by, on what accounts they fUffered 
thefe things, and that they were carrying them to be thrown into Tar* 
larus. And hence, he faid, that amidft all their various terrors, this terrot 
furpafled, left the mouth fhould bellow, and that when it was fijent 
every one moft gladly afcended. And that the punifhments and torments 
were fuch as thefe, and their rewards were the reverfe of thefe. He alio 
added, that every one, after they had been feven days in the meadow, 
arifing thence, it was requifite for them to depart on the eighth day, and 
arrive at another place on the fourth day after, whence they perceived front 
above through the whole heaven and earth, a light extended as a pillar, 
moftly refembling the rainbow, but more fplendid and pure ; at which 
they arrived in one day's journey ; and thence -they perceived, through the 
middle of the light from heaven, the extremities of its ligatures extended ^ 
as this light was the belt of heaven, like the tranfverfe beams of fhips 
keeping the whole circumference united. That from the extremities the 
diftafF of necefTity is extended, by which all the revolutions were turned 
round, whofe fpindle and point were both of adamant, but its whirl 
mixed of this and of other things ; and that the nature of the whirl was of 
fuch a kind, as to its figure, as is any one we fee here. But you muft 
conceive it, from what he faid, to be of fuch a kind as this : as if in hih^ 
great hollow whirl, carved throughout, there was fuch another, but lefler, 
within it, adapted to it, like calks fitted one within another ; and in tht 
fame manner a third, and a fourth, and four others, for that the whirls 
were eight ' in all, as circles one within another, having their lips ap* 
pearing upwards, and forming round the fpindle one united convexity of 
one whirl ; that the fpindle was driven through the middle of the eight ; 
and that the firft and outmoft whirl had the widefl circumference in the 
lip, that the fixth had the fecond wide, and that of the fourth is the third 
wide, and the fourth wide that of the eighth, and the fifth wide that of the 

• By the eight whirls^ wc muft underftand the eight ftarry fphetcs^ vi2. the fpherc 6f the 
fixed ftars, and the fpheres of the feven planets. 

ieventh. 
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feventh, the fixth wide that of the fifth, and the feveiith wide that of the 
third, and the eighth wide that of the fccond. Likewife that the circle of 
the largeft is variegated, that of the feventh is the hrightcO:, and that of the 
eighth hath its colour from the fhining of the feventh ; that of the fecond 
and fifth refemble each other, but are more yellow than the reft. But the 
third hath the whitefl colour, the fourth is reddiih ; the fecond in whiter 
nefs furpaffes the fixth ; and that the diftaff mufl turn round in a circle 
with the whole it carries ; and whilft the whole is turning round, the fcveti 
inner circles are gently turned round in a contrary motion to the whole. 
Again, that of thefe, the eighth moves the fwifteil: ; and next to it, and 
equal to one another, the feventh, the fixth, and the fifth ; and that the 
third went in a motion which as appeared to them completed its circle in 
the fame way as the fourth. The fourth in fwiftnefs was the third, and 
the fifth was the fecond, and it was turned round on the knees of neceffity. 
And that on each of its circles there was feated a Syren on the upper fide, 
carried round, and uttering one voice variegated by diverfe modulations. 
But that the whole of them, being eight, compofed one harmony. That 
there were other three fitting round at equal diflance one from another, 
each on a throne, the daughters of Neceffity, the Fates', in white vefl- 

ments, 

* In order to underhand what is here delivered by Plato refpeftlng the Fates, it is ncceflary 
to obfervc that there is an order of Gods immediately above thofe of a mundane charafteriftic, 
which was denominated by antient theologifts liberated, and fuperceleftial. The peculiarity of 
this order is reprefented to us by Plato, in what he now fays concerning the Fates. " In this 
place, therefore (fays Proclus), Plato inilru6ling us in the order of the univerfe, which fuper- 
nally pervades through the whole of mundane natures, from the inerratic fphere, and in that 
order which governa human life, at different times propofing elections of different lives, and 
varying the meafure of juftice adapted to them, he refers the primary caufe of this order to a 
monad and triad exempt from mundane wholes. And to the monad he afcribes an infpedive 
government, extending its dominion at the fame time to all heaven, and reprefents it as being 
impartibly prcfent with all things, as governing all things indivifibly, and according to one 
energy, and as moving wholes with its mod fubordinate powers. But to the triad he affigns a 
progredion from the monad, an energy proceeding into the univerfe, and a divifible fabrication. 
For that which i« fimplc and united in the exempt providence of the monad is produced into 
multitude, through the fecondary infpedion of the triad. 

" The one caufc, therefore, (i. e. the monad) poffeffes more authority than the triadic multi- 
tude. For all the variety of powers In the world, the infinity of motions, and the multiform 
difference of rcafons, is convolved by the triad of the Fates j and this triad is again extended to 

one 
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ments, and having crowns on their heads ; Lachefis, and Clotho, and 
Atropos, finging to the harmony of the Sirens; Lachefis finging the pafl, 
Clotho the prefent, and Atropos the future. And that Clotho, at cer- 
tain 

one monad prior to the three, which Socrates calls ncceflity, not as governing wholes by vio- 
lence, nor as obliterating the felf-motive nature of our life, nor as deprived of intellc6k and the 
mod excellent knowledge, but as comprehending all things inteliedlually, and introducing bound 
to things indefinite, and order to things difordered. It is likewife fo called by Socrates, a$ 
caufing all things to be obedient to its government, and extending them to the good, as fub- 
jeding them to demiurgic laws, and guarding all things within the world, and as circularly 
comprehending every thing in the univerfe, and leaving nothing void of the juftice which per- 
tains to it, nor fufFering it to efcape the divine law. 

** With refpe£l to the order in which the Fates are arranged, it appears from Plato in the Laws, 
that the firft is Lachefis, the fecond Clotho, and the third Atropos. And here it muft be di- 
ligently obferved, that Socrates ufes the parts of time as fymbols of comprehenfion according to 
caufe. For that which -wasy was once future and the prefenr, and that which now :/, was once 
future; but the future is not yet the pad, but has the whole of its eHencc in becoming the fu- 
ture. Thefe three caufes, therefore, or the three Fates, are analogous to thcfc three portions 
of time : and of thefe, the moft perfe«f;t, and which comprehends the others, is that which 
fings the pad ; for the pad, having once been both the prefent and the future, may be confidercd 
as comprehending thefe. The next to this in perfection is the prefenty which partly compre- 
hends, and is partly comprehended ; for it comprehends the future, and is comprehended xw 
-the pad. But the third is the future, which is comprehended both in the pad and the prefent ; 
the latter unfolding, and the former bounding, its progrcflion. Hence Lachefis is the primary 
caufe, comprehending in herfelf the others *, and Clotho is allotted a fuperior, but Atropos an 
inferior order. And en this account Lachefis moves with both her hands, as in a greater and 
more total degree, giving completion to the more partial energies of the other two. But Clotho 
turns the fpindle with her right hand, and Atropos with her left, fo far as the former precedes 
with refpecl to energy, but the latter follows, and, in conjun&ion with the former, governs all 
things. For in mortal animals the right hand is the principle of motion ; and in the wholes of 
the univerfe the motion to the right hand comprehends that to the left. 

** Obferve too, that as it was before faid that the whole fpindle is turned on the knees of Ne- 
ceflity, fo the fable fufpends the providence about partial fouls from the knees of Lachefis, who, 
with her hands, as with her more elevated powers, perpetually moves the univerfe, but pofl*efles 
with fubjeClion in her knees the caufes of the periods of fouls. 

"In the next place, let us confider the fymbols with which the fable celebrates their dominion. 
Their walking then in the celeftial circles fignifics their exempt and feparate government. But 
their being feated on thrones, and not in the circles themfelves, like the Sirens, indicates that 
the receptacles which are fird illuminated by them are edabliftied above the celedial orbs. For 
a throne is the vehicle and receptacle of thofe that are feated on it : and this perfpicuoufly fig- 
nifies that thefe divinities are proximately placed above the mundane Gods. Their being feated 
at equal didances manifeds their orderly feparation, their fubjedion proceeding according lo 
▼OL. I. 3 P analogy. 
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tain intervals, with her right hand laid hold of the fpindle, and along 
with her mother turned about the outer circle. And Atropos, in like manner, 
turned the inner ones with her left hand. And that Lachcfis touched 
both of thefe, feverally, with either hand. After they arrive here, it is 
neceffary for them to go diredtly to Lachefis. That then a certain pro- 
phet firft of all ranges them in order, and afterwards taking the lots, and 
the models of lives, from the knees of Lachefis, and afcending a lofty 
tribunal, he fays : — The fpeech of the virgin Lachefis, the daughter of Ne- 
ceflity : Souls of a day ! The beginning of another period of men of mor- 
tal race. The daemon fhall not receive you as his lot, but you fhall choofc 
the daemon : He who draws the firfl, let him firft make choice of a life, 
to which he muft of neceflity adhere : Virtue is independent, which every 
one (hall partake of, more or lefs, according as he honours or diifhonours 
her : the caufe is in him who makes the choice, and God is blamelefs. 
That when he had'laid thefe things, he threw on all of them the lots, and that 
each took up the one which fell bcfide him, and that he was allowed to take 
no other. And that when he had taken it, he knew what number he 
had drawn. That after this he placed on the ground before them the 
models of lives, many more than thofe we fee at prefent. And that they 
were all-various. For there were liyes of all forts of animals, and human 
lives of every kind. And that among thefe there were tyrannies alio, 
fome of them perpetual, and others deftroycd in the midft of their great- 
analogy, and their diftribution fupcrnally derived from their mother : for that which is orderly 
ill progreffion, and according to dignity in energies, is thence imparted to the Fates. The 
crowns on their heads indicate the purity * of their intelle£lual fummits. Their white garments 
fignify that the eflences which participate of thefe divinities arc intellectual, luciform, and full 
of divine fplendour. And as it is faid that one of thefe fings the paft, the fecond the prefent, 
and the third the future, this indicates that all their externally proceeding energies are elegant, 
intelleaual, and full of harmony. 

" Laftly, the Sirens llgnify the divine fouls of the celeflial fpheres, who incline all things 
through harmonic motion to their ruling Gods. The fong of thefe, and the wcU-meafured mo- 
tion of the heavens, are pcrfeCled by the Fates, who call forth the fabricative energy of Neceflity 
into the univerfc through intelle£lual hymns, and convert all things "to themfelves through the 
harmonious and elegant motion of wholes. 

* For crowns are of gold ; and gold^ from its incorrmptibiUty, and never admittiog ruft, is an image of 
>nt€lledual and divine purity. 

3 nefi. 
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nefs, and ending in poverty, banifhment, and want. That there were 
ahb lives of renowned men, fome for their appearance as to beauty, 
flrength, and agility; and others for their defcent, and the virtues of their 
anceftors. There were the lives of renowned women in the fame man- 
ner. But that there was no difpofition of foul among thefe models, be- 
caufe of neceffity, on choofing a different life, it becomes different itfelf. 
As to other things, riches and poverty, ficknefs and health, they were 
mixed with one another, and fome were in a middle Nation between thefe. 

There then, as appears, friend Glauco, is the whole danger of man. 
And hence this of all things is moft to be fludied, in what manner 
every one of us, omitting other difciplines, fhall become an inquirer and 
learner in this fludy, if, by any means, he be able to learn and find out 
who will make him expert and intelligent to difcern a good life, and a 
bad; and to choofe every where, and at all times, the befl of what is 
pofRble, confidering all the things now mentioned, both compounded and 
feparated from one another, what they are with re{pe6l to the virtue of 
life. And to underfland what good or evil beauty operates when mixed 
with poverty, or riches, and with this or the other habit of foul ; and what 
is effected by noble and ignoble defcent, by privacy, and by public flation, 
by ftrength and weaknefs, docility and indocility, and every thing elfe of 
the kind which naturally pertains to the Ibul, and like wife of what is acquir- 
ed, when blended one with another ; fo as to be able from all thefe things 
to compute, and, having an eye to the nature of the foul, to comprehend 
both the worfe and the better life, pronouncing that to be the worfe which 
Ihall lead the foul to become more unjufl, and that to be the better life 
which fhall lead it to become more jufl:, and to difmifs every other 
confide rat ion. For we have feen, that ii> life, and in death, this is the 
befl choice. But it is necefTary that a man fhould have this opinion 
firm as an adamant in him, when he departs to Hades, that there alfo 
he may be unmoved by riches, or any fuch evils, and may not, falling 
into tyrannies, and other fuch practices, do many and incurable mifchiefs, and 
himfeif fuffer flill greater : but may know how to choofe always the middle 
life, as to thefe things, and to fhun the extremes on either hand, both in 
this life as far as is poffible, and in the whole of hereafter. For thus man 
becomes mofl happy,— That then the mefTenger from the other world 
further told, how that the prophet fpoke thus : Even to him who comes 

3 p 2 laft, 
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lafl, choofing with judgment, and living confiftently, there is prepared 3 
defirable life ; not bad. Let neither him who is firft be negligent in his 
choice, nor let him who is lail defpair. He faid, that when the prophet 
had fpoken tliefe things, the firfl who drew a lot ran inflantly and 
chofe the greateft tyranny, but through folly and infatiablen-efs had not 
fufficiently examined all things on making his choice, but was ignorant 
that in this life there was this dcftiny, the devouring of his own children, 
and other evils ; and that afterwards, when he had confidered it at leifure 
he wailed and lamented his choice, not having obferved the admonitions 
of the prophet above mentioned. For that he did not accufe himfelf, 
as the author of his misfortunes, but fortune and the daemons, and every 
thing inftead of himfelf. He added, that he was one of thofe who came 
from heaven, who had in his former life lived in a regulated republic^ 
and had been virtuous by cuftom without philofophy. And that, in 
fhort, among thefe there were not a few who came from heaven, as 
being: unexercifed in trials. But that the moll: of thofe who came from 
earth, as they had endured hardfhips themfelves, and had feen others in 
hardfliips, did not precipitantly make their choice. And hence, and through 
the fortune of the lot, to moft fouls there was an exchange of good and 
evil things. Since, if one (hould always, whenever be comes into this life, 
foundly philofophize, and the lot of eledion fhould not fall on him the 
very lafl", it would feem, from what has been told us from thence, that he 
fhall be happy not only here, but when he goes hence, and his journey 
hither back again fhali not be earthy, and rugged, but fmooth and heavenly. 
,This fpedacle, he faid, was worthy to behold, in what manner the feveral 
Ibuls made choice of their lives. For it was pitiful and ridiculous and 
wonderful to behold, as each for the moft part chofe according to the 
habit of their former life. For he told, that he faw the foul which was 
formerly the foul of Orpheus making choice of the life of a fwan, through 
hatred of woman-kind, being unwilling to be born of woman on account 
of the death he fuffered from them. He faw hkewife the foul of Tha- 
myris making choice of the life of a nightingale. And he faw alfo a 
fwan turning to the choice of human life ; and other mufical animals in a 
fimilar manner, as is likely. And that he faw one foul, in making its choice^ 
choofing the life of a lion ; and that it was the foul of Telamonian Ajax, fhun- 
ning to become a man, remembering the judgment given with reference to the 
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armour. That after this he faw the foul of Agamemnon, which, in hatred 
alfo of the human kind, on account of his misfortunes, exchanged it for 
the life of an eao;le. And that he faw the foul of Atalante choofino; her 
lot amidft the reft, and, having attentively obferved the great honours paid 
an athletic man, was unable to pafs by this lot, but took it. Next to this, 
he faw the foul of Ep3eus the Panopean going into the nature of a Ikilful 
workwoman. And that far off, among the laft^ he faw the foul of the 
buffoon Therfites affuming * the ape. And that by chance he faW the 
foul of Ulyfles, who had drawn its lot laft of all, going to make its choice : 
that in remembrance of its former toils, and tired of ambition, it went about 
a long time feeking the life of a private man of no bufinefs, and with 
difficulty found it lying fomewhere, negledbed by the reft. And that on 
feeing this life, it faid, that it would have made the fame choice even if it 
had obtained the iirft lot, — and joyfully chofe it. That in like manner the 
fouls of wild beafts went into men, and men again into beafts ; the unjuft 
changing into wild beafts, and the juft into tame ; and that they were 
blended by all forts of mixtures. After therefore all the fouls had chofeii 
their lives according as they drew their lots, they all went in order to 
Lachefis, and that (he gave to every one the daemon' he chofe, and fent 
him along with him to be the guardian of his life, and the accompliftier of 
what ne had chofen. — That firft of all he conduds the foul to Clotho, to 
ratify under her hand, and by the wliirl of the vortex of her fpindle, the 
deftiny it had chofen by lot : and after being with her, he leads it back 
again to the fpinning of Atropos, who makes the deftinies irreverfible. 
And that from hence they proceed diredly under the throne of NecefTity ; 
and that after he had pafled by it, as all the others paffed, they all of thena 
marched into the plain of Lethe ^ amidft dreadful heat and fcorching, for 

he 

' The foul of a man never becomes the foul of a brute, though it may be bound to it, and 
as it were carried in it by way of puniflhment. Hence Plato fays, that the foul of Therfites 
aj/umed the apej fignifying that it entered into the body of an ape when it was animated, and 
not before. 

* See the note concerning daemons at the beginning of the Firft Alcibiades* 
3 By Leihe we muft underftand the whole of a vifible nature, or, in other words, the realms 
of generation, which contain, according to Empedocles, oblivion and the meadow of Ate j and, 
according to the Chaldsean Oracles, the light-hating world, and the winding ftreams, under 
which many are drawn. Ty the dreadful heat and fcorching^ Plato appears to fignify th^ fphere 
of fire, through which defcending fouls pafs. And as, through an anxious attention to mortal 
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he faid that it is void of trees and every thing that the earth produces. 
That when night came on, they encamped befide the river Amelete, whofc 
water no veflel contains. Of this water all of them mufl: necefiarily drink 
a certain meafure, and fuch of them as are not preferved by prudence 
drink more than the meafure, and that he who drinks always forgets 
every thing. But after they were laid afleep, and it became midnight, 
there was thunder, and an earthquake, and they were thence on a fudden 
carried upwards, fome one way, and fome another, approaching to genera- 
tion like ftars. But that he himfelf was forbidden to drink of the water. 
Where, however, and in what manner, he came into his body, he was 
entirely ignorant ; but fliddenly looking up in the morning, he faw himfelf 
already laid on the funeral pile. And this fable, Glauco, hath been pre- 
lerved, and is not loft, and it may preferve us, if we are perfuaded by it ; 
for thus we fhall happily pafs over the river Lethe, and fhall not contami- 
nate the foul. 

But if the company will be perfuaded by me ; confldering the foul to be 
immortal, and able to bear all evil, and all good, we fliall always per- 
fevere in the road which leads above j and (hall by all means purfue juftice 
in conjunction with prudence, in order that we may be friends both to our- 
felves, and to the Gods, both whilft we remain here, and when we receive 
its rewards, like vigors afTembled together; and we fhall, both here, and 
in that journey of a thoufand years which we have defcribed, enjoy a 
happy life. 

concerns, things eternal are ncgle£lcd, hence he fays that fouls dcfcending into the plain of 
Lethe encamp befide the river Amelete, i. e. through a conne£lion with body they pafs into 
extreme negligence ; and there fall afleep ; fignifying by this their being merged in a corporeal 
nature, no longer poflefling vigilant energies, and being alone conyerfant with things analogous 
to the delufions of dreams. But when he fays that no veflel contains the water of Amelete, 
this fjgnifies that nothing can reftrain the ever-flowing nature of body. This, however, it mud 
be obferved, is the condition of the foul while conne6ted with a grofs aerial body, and before its 
perfect: dcfccnt to the earth : for the defcent from celeftial bodies to fuch as are terrene is 
cfFeded through an aerial body. Souls therefore being laid afleep in this body, at midnight fall 
to the earth ; i. e. when they enter into a terrene body they become involved in profound night. 

^THE END QF THE TENTH AND LAST BOOK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
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THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE FIRST ALCIBIADES ARE 
EXTRACTED FROM THE MS. COMMENTARY OF PROCLUS ON THAT 
DIALOGUE. 



Page 1 6. Soti of CTmas ! you wonder, I fuppofef <tf)V, . 

X H E prefaces (t« 'n^oiiiict) of Plato's dialogues accord with the whole fcopc of 
them; and are neither dcvifed by Plato for the fake of dramatic allurement, fince 
this mode of writing is very remote from the magnitude of the philofopher's con- 
ceptions, nor are they merely hiflorical ; but each is fufpended from the delign of 
the dialogue to which it belongs. 

Every thing in the dialogues of Plato, in the fame manner as in the myfteries, 
is referred to the whole perfe<flion of the particulars which are inveftigated. Agree- 
ably to this, Plato in the very beginning of this dialogue appears to me to indicate 
in a beautiful manner the fcope of the whole compofition. For his delign, as we 
have faid, was to unfold our nature, and the whole eflence according to which each 
of us is defined ; and to unveil the Delphic mandate Know thyself through de- 
monftrative methods. But the preface itfelf converts the young man to himfelf, 
and reprefents him as exploring his own pre-fubfifting conceptions ; and, at the 
fame time that it converts him to himfelf, leads him to a furvey, as from a watch- 
tower, of Socratic fcience. For an inveftigation of the caufe through which 
Socrates alone, of all his lovers, does not change his love, but began to love him 
prior to others, and is not altered when the reft no longer love, evinces him to be 
a fpcctator of the whole life of Socrates. The forms of converlion therefore arc 
triple. For every thing which is converted, is either converted to that which is 
worfe than itfelf, through apoftatizing from its proper perfedion, oris led back to 
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that which is better than itfelf, through its own life, and an energy according to na- 
ture, or it is converted to itfelf, according to a knowledge co-ordinate to itfelf, and a 
middle form of motion. A converfion indeed to that which is worfe, is a paffion of 
the foul whofe wings fuffer a defluxion, and that is now placed in oblivion both of 
herfelf, and of natures prior to herfelf. But a converfion both to itfelf and to a 
more excellent nature, takes place not in fouls only, but in divine natures them* 
felves, as Parmenides teaches us, when he eftablifhes two fpecics of converfion, and 
fliows how a divine nature is converted to itfelf, and is in itfelf, and how it is con* 
verted to that which is prior to itfelf, fo far as it is comprehended in another, and is- 
united with a better nature. On \his account Socrates at the end of this dialogue- 
fays, that he who is converted to and becomes a fpedator of himfelf, will by this 
mean behold the whole of a divine nature, and through a converfion to himfelf will' 
be led to an elevated furvey of divinity, and to a converfion to that which is better 
than himfelf Thefe things, therefore, the preface indicates. For it leads Alcibia- 
des from a life tending to externals to a furvey of himfelf, and recalls him through- 
a knowledge of himfelf to a love of Socratic fcience ; fince a defire to learn the 
caufe of the condudl of Socrates is to become a lover of the pre-fubfifiing fcience 
which he contains. 

Again, Plato fignifies in the preface, befides other things,, that a worthy mam 
will always employ his knowledge on obje(51s properly eo-ordinated to that know- 
ledge ; and that he will never attempt to poffefe a fiable, definite and immutable- 
knowledge of things contingent and mutable, nor a dubious, indefinite, and dif-- 
ordered apprehenfion of things neccflary, and which always pofl^fs a famenefs of 
fubfifience. But, according to the diftin6lion adopted by Socrates in the Republic,, 
he will conjointly contemplate all intelligiblcs with fimple, uniform, and intellec- 
tual knowledge ; but will furvey tl>€ middle realx)n9 of things with a Scientific and 
dianoctic evolution and compofition. Again, with the fenfitive power which is the 
third from truth, he will touch upon proper objects of knowledge, through rnftru- 
ments of fenfe, difiinguifhing in a becoming manner every obje6l of fenfe. And 
laftly, by an affimilative power he will apprehend the images of fenfibles. And 
indeed Timseus, diftinguifhing cognitions analogoufly to the obje6ls of knowledge, 
exhorts us to judge of true beings by intelligence in conjun(5iion with reafon; but 

fuch 
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fitch tilings as are not beings, but are perpetually converfant with generation and 
corruption, by opinion and fcnfe. He alfo adds, that the reafons pertaining to true 
beings cannot be confuted, and are indubitable; but thofe which belong to things 
borne along in the rapid flux of generation, are conjedlural and contingent. For 
every where reafons imitate the things of which they are the interpreters. 

In the third place, Socrates in the Cratylus fays that the names of things eternal 
have a certain alliance with the things themfolves ; but that the names of things 
generated and corrupted are multiforn)ly changed, and partake much of pofition, 
.through the unliable lation of their fubjedls. If therefore the knowledge of things 
which fubfifl: perpetually the fame, differs from that of things contingent, and 
reafons are allotted an all-various mutation, and different names accord with different 
things, is it wonderful that Socrates, who is here difcourfing concerning an unflable 
nature, (hould ufe the word o//a«/, I opine, or fuppofe? which fignifies that the nature 
of the thing known is mutable, but does not accufe the knowledge of Socrates as 
indefinite, mingled with ignorance, and dubious. 

P. 25. You have looked cloixjn on your admirers, 

Alcibiades, by defpifing thofe that were unworthy of his love, and admiring thofe 
that were worthy of it, teflifies his great alliance to the beautiful, and that be was 
abundantly prepared for the reception of virtue. But perhaps fome one may be 
<lefirous to learn why elevated and grand conceptions move divine lovers, and ap- 
pear to deferve diligent attention. We reply, that fuch manners feem to poflefs an 
alliance with divine beauty. For to defpife things prefent as fhadowy reprefenta* 
tions, and of no worth, and to inveftigate fomething prior to thefe, which is great 
and wonderful and tranfccnds the conceptions of the multitude, is an evident argu- 
ment of the parturicncy of the foul about the beautiful. Hence Socrates in the 
Republic reprefents fouls which are about to defccnd from the heavens, as choofing 
a commanding and magnificent life. For they flill retain the echo, as it were, of 
the life which is there, and, in confequence of this, convert themfelves to power and 
dominion, and defpife every thing elfe as trifling and of no worth. But this affec- 
tion is the principle oiMtiy to fouls. For to confider human concerns as fmall, 
and vile, and not worthy of ferious attention, and to inveftigate that form of life 

3 Q. 2 which 
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which Is exempt from muhitude ami inacceflible to the vulgar, is a fufficient viati* 
cum for the purfuit of virtue. 

P. 27. You think that if you f^eedily male your appearance before the Athenian 

people y &c. 

The defign of all that has been proximately (aid is to purify our dianoetic parf 
from two-fold ignorance, and to remove all that impedes our refiimption of true 
fcienee. For it is impoffible for things imperfe(5l to obtain then- proper perfection 
in any other way than by a purification of impediments ; for that which purifies 
every where poflefles this power. But the true purification of the foul is triple ; 
one kind proceeding through the teleftic art*, concerning which Socrates fpeaks 
in the Phaedrus ; another through philofophy, concerning which much is faid in 
thePhaedo; for there prudence and each of the other virtues is denominated a 
certain purification ; but the purification through this dialedic fcienee leads to con<t 
tradidlion, confutes the inequality of dogmas^ and liberates us from two-fold igno- 
rance. Purification therefore being triple, Socrates here employs the third of thefe 
on Alcibiades : for thofe that labour under two-fold ignorance are benefited by 
tWs purification. Hence Socrates does not aiTcFt any thing of truth, till he has- 
removed thofe opinions which impede the foul in her apprehenfion of truth. Simple 
ignorance indeed fubfifts between fcienee and two-fold ignorance ; and the firft' 
tranfition is from fcienee to fimple ignorance,, and the proximate afcent is from' 
fimple ignorance to fcienee. At the fame time likewife this afoent feparates us 
from opinion tending to externals, converts the foul to hcrfelfj makes her explore 
ber own proper dogmas, remove that which impedes her knowledge, and fill up 
what is deficient For, as the body when difturbed by foreign humours often corrupts 
its aliment, and changes the benefit arifing from it into a noxious property, fo the 
foul being difturbed through falfe opinion, and receiving the afliftance imparted 
from fcienee in a manner adapted to her own habit, produces a principle of greater 
falfe opinion and deception. The purification therefore which precedes all the ar- 
guments of Socrates is comprehended in thefe words ; and it may be faid to refcm- 
ble the tcleftic purifications which take place previous to the operations of the 

* Viz. The art pertaining to myftic rlies, 
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ttiyfterles, which liberate us from all the defilements we became connedled with 
from generation, and prepare us for the participation of a divine nature. But this 
purification takes place according to the dialedlic method, which leads us to contra- 
di(5lion, confutes that deception which darkens our dianoetic part, and proceeds 
through more known and univerfal aflumptions to indubitable conclufions, receiving 
the major propofitions from common conceptions, and the minor from the confent 
of him with whom we converfc. It a\Co conjoins the extremes with each other 
through media ; denies of the minor whatever is denied of the major terms ; and 
thinks fit that fuch things as are prefent with things predicated (hould alfo bo 
prefent with the fubjeds of its difcuffioui 

P. 27. In fine y that you entertain fuch hopes as I have mentioned^ I know with certainty. 

From hence we may rightly underfland who it is that inflrufts, and who is in- 
i^rudled. For it is fit that he who inftrufts (hould accurately know the aptitudes of 
thofe that are inftrudled, and conformnbly to thefe fhould dired his attention ; 
fince every one is not to be difciplined in a fimilar manner. But he who is natu- 
rally a philofopher is to be led back to an incorporeal eflencc in one way, he who is 
a lover in another, and the mufician in a ftill different way. And again, he whd 
through the imagination of that facility of energy which belongs to a divine nature 
is aflonifhed about pleafure, is to be led back in one way; he who through the defire 
of being fufHcicnt to himfclf dcfires the pofTeflion of riches, in another way ; and in- 
a ftill difFerentvvay, he who through the conception of divine power is bufily em- 
ployed about apparent power. For, images every where afTuming the appearance of 
their principles draw afide unintelligent fouls ; but it is requifite, departing fi'om 
thefe, to pafs on to thofe true and real beings. r\ nd this was the mode of the Socratic 
dodlrine, to lead up every one to the proper objc<^ of his defire. Hence, to the 
lover of pleafure he pointed out that which is pkafurable with purity, and unmin- 
glcd with pain ; for it is evident that this will be more eligible to him who purfues 
pleafure, than that which is minglcdwith its contrary. To the lover of riches he 
indicated where that which is truly fufEcient to itfelf abides, and which is in no 
refpedl filled with indigence ; for this mufl be more ardently purfued by him who 
afpires after felf-perfedion, and avoids indigence. But to the lover of dominioa 
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he fhowed where that which is powerful and governs is (o be »foiind, and what the 
nature is of the ruling forn^ of life which is free from all fubjedlion ; for this will be 
confidered as more honourable to the ambitious man than what is mingled with that 
which is to be avoided. Power therefore, felf-fufficiency, and pleafure are not to 
be found in material things. For matter is imbecility and poverty, and is the caufe 
of corruption and pain. But it is evident that thefe, if they are any where to be 
found, are in immaterial and feparatc natures. Thefe natures therefore arc the 
proper objedls of love, and to thefe an afcent is to be made. After this manner, 
therefore, he who inftru«5ls ought to introduce difcipline from the phyfical aptitudes 
in each, to each imparting fafety j but he who is inflruded fhould fubmit him- 
felf to his inftrudlor, and gradually be led to the truth, departing from images and 
a fubterranean cavern * to the light and true eflencc, on every fide extending 
himfelf to that which is unmingled with its contrary, and difmifling that which is 
divifible and fhadow'y, but afpiring after that which is univcrfal and impartible. For 
total good, as Socrates fays in the Philebus, is neither defirable only, nor alone 
perfedi, and fufficicnt and able to fill other things, but comprehends at once all 
thefe, the perfe(!^, the fufficicnt, the defirable. For it extends all things to itfelf, 
and imparts to all well-being; but it is regarded by the multitude partially. Hence 
fome of them, looking only to the defirable which it contains, purfue the pleafurable, 
which is the image of it ; but others, furveyingthe perfedl alone, are bufily employed 
about riches; for in thefe the image of perfec^j'on fubfifls; and others tending to 
the fufficicnt are aftonilhed about power ; for power carries with it a phantafm of 
fufficiency. To difmifs therefore thefe partial apprehenfions of the good, to look to 
its whole nature, and to be led back to its all-perfe(5l plenitude, fcparates in a be- 
coming manner thole that are inftrudled from an afibciation with images. 

P. 29. Have you knowledge in thofe things only which you have either learnt from 
others, or found out yourfelff 

Plato confiders Mathefis and Invention as paths of knowledge adapted to our 
fouls. For the genera fuperior to our foul do not acquire their proper perfection 
through either of thefe ; fince they are always prefent, and never depart from the 

* Alluding to Plato's cave hi the fcventh book of the Republic. 
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objcds of their knowledge. Nor are natures fubordinale to the human, and which 
are called irrational, adapted to learn any dianoetic difcipline, or to difcover any 
thing by themfelves. But the human foul containing in itfelf all reafons, and pre-^ 
afTuming all fciences, is indeed darkened from generation, refpec^ing the theory of 
what it poflcfles, and requires difcipline and invention j that through difcipline it 
may excite its intellcdlions, and through invention may difcover itfel/, and thd 
plenitude of reaforts which it contains. And thefe are the gifts of the Gods, bene- 
fiting it in its fallen condition, and recalling it to an intelledual life. For both, 
indeed, are derived from the Mercurial order ; but Invention fo far as Mercury is 
the fon of Maia the daughter o( Atlas; and Mathefis, fo far as he is the meiftngcf 
of Jupiter. For, unfolding the will of his father, he imparts to fouls Mathefis ; but 
fo far as he proceeds from Maia, w^ith whom Inquiry occultly refides, he beftows 
on his pupils Invention. But when Mathefis proceeds fupernally to fouls from more 
excellent mtures, it is better than Invention ; but when from co-ordinate natures, 
as from men exciting our gnofiic power, it is then fubordinate to Invention. Hence 
Invention has a middle fubfifience adapted to the felf-motive nature of the foul ! 
for our felf- vital and felf-energetic powers become efpecially apparent through this. 
But Mathefis, according to that which is more excellent than human nature, fills^ 
the foul from the more divine caufes of it ; but, according to that which is fubordi- 
nate to our nature, from things external to our eflence, excites in an alter- nrK)tive 
manner our vital power. Indeed, that a certain knowledge of things is produced in 
us from more excellent natures, divine vifions fufficiently indicate, in which the 
Gods unfold the order of wholes to fouls, becoming the leaders of a progrefiion to 
an intelligible ciTcnce, and enkindling thole flames which condu<5l the foul on high*. 
And thus much concerning Mathefis and Invention. 

But invefiigations and dodlrines are necelTarily preceded by fimple ignorance; 
For the fcientific no longer invefiigate the truth, in confequence of having ob- 
tained the boundary of knowledge, according to fcience ; nor yet thofe that are 
involved in twofold ignorance. For this very thing is two-fold^ ignorance, to con- 
fider that as fufficieut which is neither beautiful, nor good, nor prudent, fays 
Diotima, in the Banquet. This arifes from fouls defcending into generation, and 
being eflentially full of fciences, but receiving oblivion from generation, or the 
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regions offcnfe. And in confequencc of poflefling the reafons of things, they have 
as it were agitated conceptions concerning them ; but being vanquiflicd by the po- 
tion of oblivion, they are incapable of exprefling their conceptions, and referring 
them to fcience. Hence they contain them indigefled and fcarcely refpiring, and 
on this acGotmt they are vanquiflied by two-fold ignorance. For they think 
that they know through thefe innate conceptions, but they are ignorant through 
oblivion ; and hence ^rifc deception, and an appearance of knowledge without the 
reality (Sohjjo-/^). He therefore who is involved in two-fold ignorance is remote from 
an inveftigation of things, in the fame manner as he is who pofTefles fcientific 
knowledge. For neither is it the province of a wife man to philofophize, nor of 
him who labours under the difeafe of two-fold ignorance; but this evidently be- 
longs to him who is eftablifhed according to fimple ignorance. For he who is ig- 
norant in a two-fold refpedl, is according to this fimilar to the wife man ; juft as 
matter, as fome one rightly obferves, pofTHTes a diflimilar fimilitude to divinity. 
For, as matter is without form, fo alfo is divinity. Each likewife is infinite and 
unknown ; though this is true of the one according to that which is better, and of 
the other iiccording to that which is worfe than all things. Thus therefore the man 
of fcience, and the ignorant in a two-fold refpedl, do not inveftigate any thing; the 
one in confequencc of being wife, and as it were full of knowledge ; and the other in 
confequence of not even afluming the principles of inveftigation, through the falfe- 
hood with which he is furrounded. But he who pofTedes fimple ignorance fubfifts 
in a certain refpedl between the man of fcience and him who doubles his deception. 
For he in fhort who knows himfclf, and is converted tohimfelf, is fuperior to him 
who is perfe<5lly ignorant of hinlfelf; but he who on beholding himfclf does not per- 
ceive knowledge but ignorance, is inferior to the man of fcience. For, of thefe 
three charadlers, the man of two-fold ignorance is entirely unconverted to himfelf; 
the wife man is converted to himfelf, and through this converfion finds within him- 
felf the virtues and fciences, Jh'inhig forth to the view like divine Jlatues* \ (oiov 
ciyctT^luxToc dsiu vpsAa/xTrovTa) but the man of fimple ignorance is converted indeed, 

* As I have (hown in my DifTertation on the Myftcries, from indubitable authority, that a fkill in magic 
formed the laft part of the facerdotal office, it is by no means wonderful that, through thi» theurgic art, 
the ftatues in the temples where the nayfteries were cekbratcd (hould have been rendered refplendcnt 
with divine h'ght. 

but 
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but beholds v»'ithin ignorance, and a privation of a<Sloal fcience ; and thus he i^i 
conftitutcd at the beginning of mathefis and invention ; cither explorrng himfcit* 
and his own wealth, which he did not know that he pofiefled, or betaking hiniielf lo 
teachers, and by them being led to knowledge. In fhort, the foul according, to 
fcience is aflimilatcd to intelled^, comprehending the objedl of knowledge in energy 
in the fanne manner as intelle<Sl comprehends the intelligible; but according to two- 
fold ignorance, it is aflimilated to matter. For, as matter polFefTes all things accord- 
ing to mere appearance, but in reality contains nothing, and is thought to be 
adorned, but is not exempt from a privation of ornament ; fo he who poflefles two- 
fold ignorance thinks that he kiK)Ws what he does not know, and carries about with 
him an appearance of wifdom in things of which he is ignorant. But Socrates, when 
he admits that there was a time in which we did not think ourfelves knowing rn 
what we now know, is thought by fome to contradict what he fays in the Phaedo, ia 
which difcourfing about di-fcipline being remiiiifcence, he (hows that poflcffing a 
knowledge of the equal, the juft, the beautiful, and of every form, we cannot relate 
the time when we received this knowledge. To this objeClion we reply, that the 
knowledge of our fouls is two -fold ; the one indiflindt, and fubMing according to 
mere conjedlure, but the other diftindl, fcientific and indubitable. For, as he fonac- 
vvhere fays, we appear to know all things as in a dream, but are ignorant of them 
according to vigilant perception ; containing indeed the reafons of things eflentially, 
and as it were breathing forth the knowledges of thefe, but not pofTeffing them i^ 
energy and vigour. Of the conception theref9re of forms fubfifting in us eflentially, 
there is no preceding time ; for we perpetually poflefs it ; but we can relate the time 
in which we acquired a knowledge of forms according to energy and a diilin& 
fubfiftcnce. 

P. 29. Now what the things are which you have learnt I tolerably well know, ^c. 

That thefe three difciplines, fays Proclus, viz. mathefis, mufic, and gymnaftic, 
contribute to the whole of political virtue, is evident. For gymnaflic ftrengthetts 
the foftnefs of defire, and recalls its diflipated nature to a firm tone ; this defiderative 
part of the foul being proximate to bodies. For anger is the tone of the foul, and, 
being opprefi"ed with a death-like fleep through matter, requires to be ftrengthened and 
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excited. But through mufic the robuft and favage nature of anger is foftened, and 
rendered elegant and harmonious. But neither is gymnaftic alone fufficient to era- 
dition. For when immoderately purfued, and unaccompanied with mufic, it renders 
the mannei-s ruftic, contentious, and vehement. Nor is mufic alone fufficient with- 
out gymnaftic: for the life of thofe who alone ufe mufic without the gymnic 
exercifes becomes efFeminate and foft. It is requifite therefore, as in a lyre, that 
there fhould neither be vehemence alone, nor remiflion, but that the whole foul 
fhould be harmonized with refpedl to itfelf from difciplinative intenfion and remiflion. 
But the mathematics and dialedlic excite and lead upwards our rational part : for 
the eye of the foul, which is blinded and buried by many other fludies, is refufci- 
tated by thefe, and is converted to its own eflence and to the knowledge of itfelf. 
And all thefe are Mercurial difciplines. For this God is the infpec^ive guardian of 
gymnaftic eScercifes ; and hence herma, or carved ftatues of Mercury, were placed in 
the Palaeftrae : of mufic, and hence he is honoured as the lyrift (Xvpexios) among the 
celeflial conflellations : and o( difciplines, bccaufe the invention of geometry, reafbn- 
ing, and difcourfe is referred to this God. He prefides therefore over every fpecies 
of erudition, leading us to an intelligible efTence from this mortal abode, governing 
the different herds of fouls, and difperfing the fleep and oblivion with which they 
are opprefled. He is likewife the fupplier of recoIle«ftion, the end of which is a 
genuine intellectual apprehenfion of divine natures. In well inflituted politic?, 
therefore, youth are infiru(51cd by the guardians in thefe difciplines: and among the 
Athenians certain images of thefe were preferved ; grammar having a reference to 
dialectic difcipline ; playing on the harp pertaining to mufic, and wreftling to gym- 
naftic 5 in which thofc youths that were well-born were inftru(51ed. And hence 
Socrates fays that Alcibiades had learnt thefe, as having had an education adapted to 
a well-born youth. 

This alfo accords with the order of the univerfe. For our firfl: age partakes in an 
eminent degree of the lunar operations ; as we then live according to a nutritive and 
natural * power. But our fecond age participates oi Mercurial prerogatives ; becaufc 
we then apply ourfelves to letters, mufic, and wreftling. The third age is governed 

* For the whole of nature, according to the aotient theology, is under the gOTCrament of the moon; 
irom the deity of which it alfo proceedt. 

by 
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by Venus J becaufe then we begin to produce feed, and the generative powers of 
nature are put in motion. The fourth ageisfolar; for then our youth is in its 
vigour and full perfedlion, fubfifting as a medium between generation and decay ; 
for fuch is the order which vigour is allotted. The fifth age is governed by Mars ; 
in which we principally afpire after power and fuperiority over others. The fixth 
age is governed by Jupiter; for in this we give ourfelves up to prudence, and purfuc 
an aflive and political life. And the feventh age is Saturnian, in which it is natu- 
ral to feparate ourfelves from generation, and transfer ourfelves to an incorporeal life. 
And thus much we have difcufled, in order to procure belief that letters and the 
whole of education are fufpended from the Mercurial ferics. 

But it is worth while to confider on what account Alcibiades refufed to learn to 
play on wind-inftruments, though this art pertains to mufic. It has then been faid 
by fome, that being vain of his perfon from his youth, he avoided that deformity of 
the face which is occafioned by blowing the pipe or flute. But it is better to fay, 
that well-inftituted polities are averfe to the art of playing on wind-inftruments ; and 
therefore neither does Plato admit it. The caufe of this is the variety of this inftru- 
ment, the pipe, which fhows that the art which ufes it ftiould be avoided. For 
inftruments called Panarmonia, and thofe conftfting of many ftrings, are imitations of 
pipes. For every hole of the pipe emits, as they fay, three founds at leaft ; but if 
the cavity above the holes be opened, then each hole will emit more than three 
founds. It is however requifite not to admit all mufic in education, but that part of 
it only which is fimple. Further ftill : of thefc mufical inftruments, fome are re- 
preffive, and others motive ; fome are adapted to reft,- and others to motion. The 
reprefllve therefore are moft ufeful for education, leading our manners into order, 
repreftdng the turbulency of youth, and bringing its agitated nature to quietnefs and 
temperance. But the motive inftruments are adapted to enthufiaftic energy: and 
hence, in the myftcries and myftic facrifices, the pipe is ufeful ; for the motive power 
of it is employed for the purpofe of exciting the dianoetic power to a divine nature. 
For here it, is requifite that the irrational part ftiould be laid afleep, and the rational 
excited. Hence, thofe that inftru6l youth ufe repreffive inftruments, but initiators 
fuch as are motive : for that which is difciplined is the irrational part ; but it is reafon 
which is initiated, and which energizes cnthufiaftically. 

3 R a P. 36 
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.P. 36. How is this, friend AlcibiadeSf ^c. 

The defcent of the foul into body feparates it from divine fouls, from whom it is 
filled with intelligence, power, and purity, and conjoins it with generation, and 
nature, and material things, from which it is filled with oblivion, wandering, and 
ignorance. For, in its defcent, multiform lives and various veftments grow upon it, 
-which draw it down into a mortal compofition, and darken its vifion of real being. 
It is requifite therefore that the foul which is about to be led properly from hence to 
that ever-vigilant nature, fliould amputate thofe fecond and third powers which are 
fufpended from its cflcnce, in the fame manner as weeds, ftones and (hells, from the 
marine Glaucus ; fhould retrain its externally proceeding impulfes, and recolledl 
true beings and a divine eflence, from which it dcfcended, and to which it is fit that 
the whole of our life (hould haften. J5ut the parts or powers which are in want of 
perfedion in us, are : the irrational life, which is naturally adapted to be adorned 
and difciplined through manners; the proasretic * part, which requires to be with- 
drawn from irrational appetites, and a connecSlion with them; and belides thefe our 
gnoflic power, which requires a reminifcence of true beings. For the part which 
recolledls is different from that which is elegantly arranged through manners ; and 
different from both thefe is the part which by admonitions and inftruftions becomes 
more commenfurate. It is requifite, therefore, that difcipline fhould accord with 
thefe three parts : and, in the firft place, that it (hould perfect us through redlitude 
of manners ; ki the next place, through admonition and precepts; and, in the third 
place, that it fhould excite our innate reafons, and purify the knowledge which 
eflentially fubfifts in our fouls, through reminifcence. Such then are the genera, 
and fuch theorder of perfection adapted to fouls falling into bodies. 

Thefe things then being admitted, the third of thefe parts, viz. the rational 
nature, acquires perfection through difcipline and invention. For the foul is e(fen- 
tially felf-motivc, but, in confequence of communicating with the body, participates 
in a certain refpecl of alter-motion. For^as it imparts to the body the iaft image of 
felf-motion, fo it receives the reprefentation of alter-motion, through its habitude 
about the body. Through the power of felf-motion therefore the foul acquires, and 

♦ Proarefs {Trpoocipsa-is) is a deliberatlfe tendency to things within the reach of our abUity to effed. 

3 ^ 
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is inventive and prolific of rcafons and fciences 5 but, through its rcprefentation of 
alter-motion, it requires to be excited by others. More perfedl fouls, however, are 
more inventive ; but the more imperfedl are indigent of external affiftance. For, 
fome are more fclf-motive, and are le(s replete with a fubordinate nature ; bat others 
are lefs felf-motive, and are more pafiive from a corporeal nature. As they advance 
however in pcrfedlion, are excited from body, and colledt their powers from 
matter, they become more prolific, and more inventive of the things about which 
they were before unprolific and dubious, through the fluggifhnefs and privation of 
life proceeding from matter, and the fleep of generation. We therefore, thus pre- 
ferving the medium of a rational eiTence, can affign the caufes of the more imperfedl 
and perfe6l habits in the foul j and we fay, that fuch are the paths of the perfeclion 
of fouls. But thofc who do not preferve this medium, but either rife to that which 
is better, or decline to that which is worfe, fall off from the truth refpcding thefe 
particulars. For we do not admit their arguments who fay, that the foul coming 
into a moid body, and being thence darkened, is ftupid from the beginning * ; but 
that, this moiflure becoming exhaled, through the innate heat, and poflefling greater 
Symmetry, the power of intellectual prudence in the foul is rejuvenized. For this 
modeof pcrfciSlion is corporeal and material, and fuppofes that the perfc6lion of the 
foul is confequent to the temperament of the body ; though prior to the elements, 
and prior to the whole of generation, the foul had a fubfiftence, and was a life un- 
mingled with body and nature. Nor, again, do we aflent to thofe who fay that the 
foul is a portion of the divine eflence f ; that this portion is fimilar to the whole, and 
is always pcrfe<51 ; and that tumult and paffions fubfift about the animal. For thofe 
who afiert thefe things make the foul ever-perfect, and ever-fcicntific, at no time 
requiring reminifccnce, and always impaffive, and free from the defilement of evil. 
Timaeus, however, fays, that our eflence does not fubfift entirely from the firft 
genera, in the fame manner as the fouls fuperior to ours, but from fuch as are 
fecond and third. And Socrates, in the Phsedrus, fays that our powers are mingled 
with that which is contrary to good, and are filled with oppofition to each other; 
and that, through this, fometimes the better and fometimes the worfe parts are 
vitflorious. But what occafion is there to fay more on this fubjecSl, fince Socrates 

* This appears to have been the opinion of Heraclitus, 

■j- This was the opinion of the Stoics. bimfelf 
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himfelf fays, in that dialogue, that the charioteer * becomes depraved, and that 
through his depravity many fouls become lame, and many lofe their wings, though 
the charioteering power ()jwox,aiT/)t)? 5uv«pf) is one of the more venerable powers of 
the foul ? For it is this which has a rcminifccnce of divine natures, and which 
ufes fecond and third powers as miniftrant to reminifcence. Thcfe thing?, therefore, 
are clearly afTerted in the Ph«edrus. 

As we have faid, then, the mcafures of the foul are to be prefcrved ; and the rea- 
sons concerning its perfedlion are neither to be referred to it from corporeal natures, 
nor from fuch as are divine; that thus we may be fit interpreters of Plato, and not 
diftort the words of the philofopher by forcing them to a coincidence with our own 
opinion. Since, therefore, the foul is at one time imperfc61, and is again perfcdlcd, 
and becomes oblivious of divine natures, and again remembers them, it is evident 
that time contributes to its perfedlion. For how could it change from folly to 
wifdom, and in (hort to virtue from vice, unlefs it made thefe mutations in time ? 
For all mutation fubfifts in time. And thus much concerning the perfedlion of the 
foul in general. 

From what has been faid, then, we may colle(5l that he who knows what is juft 
pafles from ignorance to a knowledge of it; and that he neither has the reafon of the 
juft always at hand, in the fame manner as the natures fuperior to man (for wc are 
born at firft imperfedl), nor again that the knowledge of it arrives to us through the 
mutation of the body. For our eflence is not corporeal, nor compofed from material 
genera. It remains, therefore, that cither difciplinc or invention muft precede 
knowledge ; and Alcibiades is very properly requeued to tell who was the caufe of 
his acquiring difciplinc, and whence he knows what ihe juji is, if he docs know. 
For it is neccflliry, as we have often faid, that dljcipllne fhould be the leader of 
knowledge imparted by another; and a teacher, of difciplinc. For difciplinc is a 
motion ; but all motion requires a moving caufe. It requires therefore a teacher, 
for he is the caufe of difciplinc. 

p. 37. Can you tell me, then, at what time you did not imagine your Jelf to know what 
things are jufi and whai are unjujl ? 
Proclus, in commenting on this pa/Iage, having remarked that Inveftigation which 

♦ That ii, the dianoctic power of the foul, or that power which reafons fclentifically. 

precedes 
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precedes invention, excites the eye of the foul, and cxercifes it for the perception of 
truth, further obferves as follows : *' Again, the difcourfc proceeds from invention to 
fimple ignorance; for no one would attempt to invefligate that which he thinks he 
knows. It is neccflary, therefore, that fimple ignorance (hould be the beginning of 
inveftigation. For invefligation is a defire of knowledge in things of which we 
fufpe(5l that we are ignorant. This being the cafe, it is neceflary that the time 
fhould be known in which we fufpedted that we did not know : and hence Socrates 
dcfires Alcibiades to tell him the time in which he fufpedled his want of knowledge. 
For, as we have before obfcrved, it is necefTary that all fuch mutations (hould be 
meafured by time. Hence the daemoniacal Ariftotle, alfo, here admits motion in 
the foul, and a mutation according to time. But that an aflbciation with the body, 
and a tranfition from vice to virtue, require time, is manifeft to every one. As 
fome however have faid, that the foul when fubfifling by itfelf does not require 
time for its energies, but that on the contrary it generates time; this aflertion I 
think requires fome confideration. For time is two-fold ; one kind being that which 
is confubfiftcnt with the natural life and corporeal motion of the univerfe, and an- 
other kind that which pervades through the life of an incorporeal nature. This latter 
time, therefore, meafures the periods of divine fouls, and perfecfls the feparate ener- 
gies of ours. But the former, which is extended with a life according to nature, mea- 
fures that life of our fouls which fubfifts with body, but by no means that life of the 
foul which lives itfelf by itfelf.*' 

P. 38. But J hy Jove, 1 was not igiiorant of that point', for I clearly faw that 

I zvas injured. 

The young man here acknowledges that he has a fufpicion of the knowledge of 
things juft ; and hence Socrates again afks him whether he learnt or difcovered 
this knowledge. In confequence of this, Alcibiades confefJes, that his knowledge 
was not acquired cither by learning or invention, becaufe he cannot mention any 
time of his ignorance, after which he either inveftigated or was taught jul^ice. 
And it appears to me to be clearly (hown by this, what that fcience is which wc 
pofTefs prior to all time, and what that is which is produced in time. For Socrates, 
looking to fcience in energy, inquires what was the time prior to this; but Alcibi- 

ades> 
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ades, poiTcfling fclence eflentially, through which he thinks that lie knows what 
he does not know, cannot tell the time of its participation ; for we poflefii 
it perpetually. So that, if Socrates fpcaks ahout one fcicnce, and Alcibiadcs 
about another, both thefe aflertions are true, viz. that time precedes fcicnce, 
and that the time prior to its prefence cannot be told : for of imperfect fcicnce 
there is no preceding time, but of that which fubfifts in energy and is perfc6l, 
there is, 

P. 38. ff^elL But 1 was wrong in my anfwers when I Juppofed thai I had found out 
that knowledge hy viyfelf, i^c. 

Difcipline being two-fold, and at one time proceeding from more excellent 
caufes tofucb as are fubordinate, according to which the demiurgus in the Timgeus 
fays to the junior Gods, " Learn what I now fay to you indicating my dcfire ;'* 
but at another time proceeding from a caufe externally moving, according to 
which we are accuftomed to infcribe certain perfons as teachers; and invention 
ranking between thefe ; for it is fubordinate to the knowledge imparted to the foul 
from the Gods, but is more perfedl than reminifccncc externally derived ; — this 
being the cafe, Alcibiades had not any conception of difcipline from a more excel- 
lent caufe, except fo far as looking to the fcience effentially inherent in us, in a 
dormant flate, which is imparted from the Gods, and by which he was led to con- 
je6lure that he accurately knew the nature of thejuft. But coming to invention, 
which has a middle fubfiftence in the foul which alfo ranks as a medium, and 
being likewife fhaken by reafoning, and fhown that he had neither invcftigated nor 
could tell the time of his ignorance, which mud neceflarily fubfifl previous to in- 
quiry, he now again comes to the fecond kind of difcipline, and, being dubious 
with refpedl to the truly fcientific teacher of things juft, flies to the multitude, and 
their unliable life, and confiders thefe as the leader of the knowle^lge of what is 
juft. Here therefore Socrates, like another Hercules, cutting off the Hydra's 
heads, (hows that every multitude is unworthy to be believed rcfpedling the know- 
ledge of things juft and unjuft. The reafoning, indeed, appears to contribute but 
little to the purification of the young man ; but, when accurately confidered, it 
will be found to be direded to the fame end. For, in the firll place, Alcibiades, 

being 
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being ambitious, rur[)entlcd his opinion from the multitude, nnd about this was filled" 
with aftonidiment. Socrates therefore iliows him, firfl, that the opinion of the 
multitude poflefTes no authority in the judgment and knowledge of things i and 
that it is not proper for him to adhere to it, whole view is dircvSled to the beau- 
tiful : and, in the fecond place, that the multitude is the caufe of falfe opinion, 
producing in us from our youth depraved imaginations and various paflions. Sci- 
entific reafoning therefore is necefiary, in order to give a right diredlion to that 
part of us which is perverted by an afibciation with the multitude ; to apply a re- 
medy to our pafiive part, and to purify that which is filled with impurity ; for thus 
we (hall become adapted to a reminifcence * of foience. In the third place, So- 
crates (hows, that in each of us, as he fays, there is a many-headed wild heart-, 
which is analogous to the multitude ; for this is what the people is in a city, viz. 
the various and material form of the foul, which is our lowefl part. The prefent 
reafoning therefore exhorts us to depart from boundlefs defire, and to lay afide the 
multitude of life, and our inward people, as not being a judge worthy of belief 
refpedling the -nature of things, nor a recipient of any whole fciencc ; for nothing, 
irrational is naturally adapted to partake of fcience. In the fourth place, there- 
fore, we fay, that the prefent reafoning does not think fit to admit into fcience 
and an intcllcdlual life an apoftacy and flight from th one, together with diverfity, 
and all-various divifion ; but indicates that all thefe fliould be rejected as foreign 
from intclledl and divine union. For it is requifite not only to fly from external, 
but alfo from the multitude in the foul ; nor this alone, but alfo to abandon multi- 
tude of every kind. 

In the firfi place, therefore, we mufl: fly from " the multitude of men going 
along in a herd," as the oracle f fays, and mufl: neither communicate with their 
lives, nor with their opinions. In the next place we muft fly from multiform ap- 
jjetltcs, which divide us about body, and make us to be at difl^erent times impelled 
to different externals ; at one time to irrational pleafures, and at another to adlions 
indefinite, and which war or^ each other : for thefe fill us with penitence and evils. 
We muft alfo fly from the fcnfes which arc nouriflied with us, and which deceive 

* In the original avanrijcriv ; but the fcnfe requires we fliould read avo^vijo-jy, 
f That is, one of the Chaldaean oracles 3 to my coUed^ion of Svhich I refer the reader. 
VOL. I. 3 s our 
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our dianoctic part : for they are multiform, at different times are converfant with 
different fenfibles, and affert nothing fane, nothing accurate, as Socrates himfelf 
fays*. We muft likevvife Hy from imaginations, as figured, and divifible, and 
thus introducing infinite variety, and not fuffering us to return to that which i$ 
impartible and immaterial ; but, when we are haflening to apprehend an eflence of 
this kind, drawing us down to paffive intelligence. We mufl fly too from opi- 
nions ; forthefe are various and infinite, tend to that which is external, are min- 
gled with phantafy and fenfe, and are not free from contrariety ; fince our opinions 
alfo contend with each other, in the fame manner as imaginations with imagina- 
tions, and one fenfe with another. But, flying from all thefe divifible and various 
forms of life, we fhould run back to fciencc, and there colledl in union the multi- 
tude of theorems, and comprehend all the fciences in one according bond. For 
there is neither fedition nor contrariety in the fciences with each other ; but fuch 
as are fecondary areTubfervient to thofe that are prior, and derive from them their 
proper principles. At the fame time it is requifite here to betake ourfelves from 
many fciences to one fcience, which is unhypothetical f , and the firfl, and to extend fo 
this all the reft. But after fcience and the exercife pertaining to it, we muft lay afide 
compofitions, divifions, and multiform tranfitions, and transfer the foul to an intel- 
ledlual life, and fimple projections J. For fcience is not the fummit of know- 
ledge, but prior to this is intelledl ; I do not only mean that intelledl which is ex- 
empt from foul, but an illumination § from thence, which is infufed into the foul, 
and concerning which Ariftotle fays, *^ that it is intelledl by which we know 
terms ||," and Timaeus, " that it is ingenerated in nothing elfe than foul." Afcend- 
ing therefore to this intelledl, we muft contemplate together with it an intelligi- 
ble eflence ; with fimple and indivifible proje(5lions furveying the fimple, accurate, 
and indivifible genera of beings. But, after venerable intelledV, it is neceflary to 

♦ IftthePhacda , 

f By this iirft of fciences Proclus means the dtaUaic of Plato, concerning which fee the Paroienidef. 

X IntelleAaal vifion In intuitive j and hence intelleA, by an immediate projealon of its vifive povrcr, ap- 
prehends the objeAs of its knowledge. Hence too the vifive energiee of intcUeft are called by the Platonifti 
ntpcLi tifitoXoiL, i.e. intelleSual projeiHoTU, 

§ This illumination is the fummit of the dianoctic part. 

11 That is« fimple^ Indennonftrable propofitions.. 

J excite 
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excite the fupreme hyparxis or fummit of the foul, according to which we are one, 
and under which the muhitude wc contain is united. For as by our intelledl we 
pafs into contad with a divine intelled, fo by our unity, and as it were the flower 
of our cflence, it is lawful to touch ih^firji one, the fource of union to all things. 
For the linnilar is every where to be comprehended by the fimilar ; ob'edls of 
fcience by fcience ; intelligibles by intellecSl ; and the moft united meafures of 
beings, by the one of the foul. And this is the very funnmit of our energies. Ac- 
cording to this we become divine, flying from all multitude, verging to our owa 
union, becoming one, and energizing uniformly. And thus proceeding through 
the gradations of knowledge, you may fee the redlitude of the Socratic exhor- 
tation. 

But if you are willing alfo to confider the admonition according to the objecfls 
of knowledge, fly from all fenfible things ; for they are divulfed from each other, 
are divifiblc, and perfedlly mutable, and therefore cannot be apprehended by ge» 
nuine knowledge. From thefe, therefore, transfer yourfelf to an incorporal efllence: 
for every thing fenfible has an adventitious union, and is of itfelf diflipated, and 
full of infinity. Hence alfo its good is divifible and adventitious, is diftant from 
itfelf and difcordanl, and poflfefles its hypoflalis in a foreign feat. Having therefore 
afcended thither, and being eflablifhed among incorporeals, you will behold the 
order pertaining to foul above bodies, fclf-motive and felf-energetic, and fubfifting 
in and from itfelf, but at the fame time multiplied, and anticipating in itfelf a cer- 
tain reprefentation of an efl^ence divifible about bodies. There likewife you will fee 
an all-various multitude of habitudes of reafons, analogies, bonds, wholes, and 
parts, circles characterized by the nature of foul, a variety of powers, and a per- 
fe^^ion neither eternal nor at once wholly fl:able, but evolved according to time, 
and fubfifting in difcurfive energies : for fuch is the nature of foul. After the 
multitude in fouls, extend yourfelf to intelledl, and the intelledlual kingdoms, that 
you may apprehend the union of things, and become a fpedlator of the nature of 
intellect. There behold an cflence abiding in eternity, a fervid life and fleeplefs 
intellediion, to which nothing of life is wanting, and which does not defire the 
chariot of time to the perfedlion of its nature. When you have furveyed thefe, and 
have alfo fecn by how great an interval they are fuperior to fouls, inquire whether 
there is any multitude there, and if intellect, fincc it is one, is likewife all-perfeft, 

3 s a and 
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^nd if multiform as well as uniform : for you will find that it thus fubfifts. Having 
therefore learnt this, and beheld intelle6\ual multitude, indivifible and united, betake 
yourfelf again to another principle, and prior to intelleflual efTences furvey the 
unities* of intelledls, and an union exempt from wholes. Here abiding, relinquidi 
all multitude, and you will arrive at the fountain oi the good. You fee then that the 
prefent reafoning affords us no fmall afli (lance, in exhorting us to fly from the 
multitude; and how it contributes to all the /alvationf of the foul, if we dire6l our 
attention to the multitude which pervades through all things. The moft beautiful 
principle therefore of our perfe6lion is to feparate ourfelves from external multitude, 
and from the multitude in the appetites of the foul, and in the indefinite motions of 
opinion. 

From hence alfo it is evident that fouls do not colledl their knowledge from fenfi- 
bles, nor from things partial and divifible difcover the whole and the one ; but that 
they call forth difcipline inwardly, and corredl the imperfcdion of the phasnomena. 
For it is not fit to think that things which have in no refpecfl a real fubfifiencc (hould 
be the leading caufes of knowledge in the foul ; and that things which oppofc each 
other, which require the reafonings of the foul, and are ambiguous, fhould precede 
fcience, which has a famencfs of fubfiftence ; nor that things which are varioufly 
mutable fhould be generative of reafons which are eftablifhed in unity ; nor that 
things indefinite fbould be the caufes of definite intelligence. It is not proper, 
therefore, that the truth of things eternal fliould be received from the mariyy nor 
the difcrimination of univerfals from fenfibles, nor a judgment refpeding what is 
good from irrational natures ; but it is rcquifite that the foul entering within herfelf 
fhould invefiigate in htv{c\{ the true and the good, and the eternal reafons of things. 
For the effence of the foul is full of thcfc, but they are concealed in the oblivion pro- 
duced by generation :j:. Hence the foul in invefligating truth looks to externals, 
though fhe effentially contains it in herfelf, and, deferting her own efTcnce, explores 
the good in things foreign to its nature. From hence, then, the beginning of the 
•knowledge of ourfelves is derived. For, if we look to the multitude of men, we fball 

'■■ For an account of thcfc unities fee the Parmenides, and the Introduftion to it. 

t Swrvjcia. The Urm fahation is not pecuh'ar to the Chriftlan religion, fmce long before Its caabllfli- 
ment the Heathens had \.\it\r faviour gods, 

I Cm ration fignifies, according to Plato and his bcft difclples, the whole of a fcnfible nature. 
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never fee the one form of them, in confeqiience of its being fhadowed over by the 
multitude, divifion, difcord, and all-various mutation of its participants; but if we 
convert ourfclves to our ov^^n elTcace, we fhall there furvey without moleftation the 
one rcafon and nature of rnen. Very properly, therefore, does Socrates feparate far 
from a furvey of the multitude the foul that is about to know what man truly is, 
and previous to a fpcculation of this kind purifies from impeding opinions. For 
multitude is an impediment to a converfion of the foul into herfelf, and to a know- 
ledge of the one form of things. For, in material concerns, variety obfcures unity, 
difference famenefs, and difTimilitudc fimilitudej fince forms here do not fiibfift 
without confufion, nor are the more excellent unminglcd vvith the bafer natures. 

P. 38. To no good teachers have you recourfe for the origin of your knowledge^ ^c, 

Proclus in commenting on this part obferves : "No one ought to wonder, if, when 
we fay that what is natural is more abundant than what is contrary to nature, and 
that the latter is contradlcd into a narrow fpace, but the former has dominion in the 
univerfc, yet at the fame time we aflert that the greater part of mankind is deflitute 
of fcicnce, and vicious, and that but a few arc fcientific. For a life in conjun<5liori 
with body and generation is not natural to fouls ; but on the contrary a feparate, 
immaterial, and incorporeal life is properly adapted to them. When therefore they 
are converfant with generation, they referable thofe that inhabit a peflilcnt region; 
but when they live beyond generation^ they refemble, as Plato fays, thofe that dwell 
in meadows. Hence, as it is not wonderful that in pcftilential places the difeafed 
fliould be more numerous than the healthy ; in like manner we ought not to wonder 
that in generation fouls obnoxious to paffions and full of depravity abound more than 
thofe of a contrary dcfcription. But, it will be wonderful if fome fouls invefled with 
thcfe bodies, confined in thefc bonds, and furrounded with fuch mutation, fhould be 
found fober, pure, and free from perturbation. For, is it not aflonifhing that the 
foul fhould live immaterially in things material, and preferve itfelf undefiled amidfl 
mortal natures? and that, having drunk from the envenomed cup, it fhould not be 
laid afleep by the oblivious draught ? For oblivion, error, and ignorance refemble 
an envenomed potion, which draws down fouls into the region of difTimilitude.- 
Why therefore fliould you wonder that many according to life are wolves, many are 

fwine^. 
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fwine, and many are invefted with fome other form of irrational animals ? For the 
region about the earth is in reality the abode of Circe ; and many fouls through 
immoderate defire are enfnared by her enchanted bowl." 

P. 39. j4nd rnuft not all thofe who have the knowledge of any thing agree together on 

thatfubje^, ^c. 

Proclus on this part having obfcrved that it is rcqulfite to confidcr diilenfion as an 
argument of ignorance, and concord as an argument of knowledge, for all thofe 
that know the truth do not difagree with each other, after this adds as follows : 
*' But this to fome may appear to be falfe ; fince thofe that accord with each other 
do not all of theni poflefs a fcicntific knowledge of that refpe(51ing which they agree. 
For, in the prefent time, the multitude* through the want of fcience Ticcord w'lih 
each other in denying the exiflcnce of the Gods. In anfwer to this doubt, we reply 
in the firft place, that the depraved man cannot accord with himfclf; for it is 
necefJary, being vicious, that he fhould be in fcdition with his own life ; perceiving 
indeed the truth through his rational nature, but through paflionsand material phan- 
taiies being led to ignorance and contention with himfelf. The atheift therefore and 
intemperate man, according to their dianoetic part, which is adapted to a divine nature, 
and which is of a beneficent defliny, aflert things temperate and divine; but, accord- 
ing to their defires and phantalies, they are atheiftically and intempcrately affected f. 
And, in fhort, according to the irrational foul, they introduce war in themfelvcs, and 
all-various perturbation. Every vicious man therefore is difcordant with himfelf; and 
this being the cafe, he is much more fo with others. For, how can he confent with 
thofe external to himfelf, who is feditioufly afFedcd towards himfelf? All athciftica?, 
intemperate, and unjuft men, therefore, diflent wiih each other, and we can never 
be harmonioufly difpo fed while we arc unfcicntific. 

" This however is attended with much doubt : for, if diflcnfion is an argument of the 
want of fcience, we muft fay that philofophers are unfcientific, fincethey alfo difagree 
with each other, fubvcrt the hypothefes of each other, and patronize different fyflems. 

* Viz. the Chrlftians. 

f Hence the unfcientifc do not truly accord with each other: for the rational part in them fccrctly 
diflents to what the irrational part admits. 

This 
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This doubt may be diffolved by faying that diflenfion is two-fold , one kind being the 
diflbnance of the ignorant, both with thcmfelves and with each other, and the other 
of the ignorant with the fcientific; for both thefe belong to the ignorant, but by no 
means to the fcicntific, fincc they accord with themfelves*. Nor do the fcientific 
difagree with the unfcientific; for, on the contrary, they perfedl and adorn them, and 
call them upwards to their own order; but it is the unfcientific who feparate them- 
felves from the fcicntific. For through the diflbnance in themfelves they diilent 
from thofe that are better than themfelves. Thofe that are endued with knowledge, 
therefore, and thofe that arc deprived of it, do not difagree with each other ; nor, in 
(hort, muft it be faid that the fcientific differ. Hence the doubt is very far from afFedl- 
ing true philofophcrs : for thefe through fimilitude and famenefs are united to each, 
other; and being allotted a knowledge entirely exempt from the unfcientific, neither 
are they difcordant with them. 

" But the caufe of the concord of the fcientific is, firfl, the definite nature of things, 
and the criteria of knowledge, being the fame with all men; and fecondly, becaufe, 
in the firfi principles of things, intcllcd is united to itfelf, and hence every thing 
which participates of intelledl participates of unity. Science therefore is an illumi- 
nation of intelle^l, but concord oi the one : for it is a union of things different. And 
hence it is neceffary that thofe which participate of the fame fcience (hould accord 
with each other; for diflcnfion and difcord fall off from the one,^* 

P. 42, Are you fenjihle that what you faid Jaft was not fairly faid, Akihiades? (^c. 

If the principal end of this dialogue is to lead us to the knowledge of ourfelves, 
and to fhow that our effence confifts in forms and reafons, that it produces all 
fcienccs from itfelf, and knows in itfelf every thing divine, and the forms of nature ; 
the prefent paffage, which evinces that the caufe of all the preceding anfwers and 
conclufions is in Alcibiades, muft greatly contribute to this end. For the foul does 
not poffefs an adventitious knowledge of things, nor, like an unwritten tablet, does 
it externally receive the images of divine ideas. Now, therefore, Alcibiades begins 
to know himfelf, and alfo to know that he is converted to himfelf j and knowing his 

* Phllofophers accord with each other in proportion to thtir pofleflion of fcience, and diflcnt in pro- 
portion to their privation of It. With intelledual philofophers, therefore, there ie more concord than with 
others, becaufe they have more of genuine fcience. 

now 
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own energy and knowledge, he becomes one with the thing known. This mode of 
converfion, therefore, leads the foul to the contemplation of its eflence. Hence it 
is neceflary, that the foul fhould firft receive a knowledge ofherfclf; in the fecond 
place, that (he fhould conlider the powers which (he is allotted j and, in the third 
place, how fhe is impelled to afcend from things more imperfedl as far as to firft 
caufes. Alcibiades, therefore, is now converted through energy to energy, and,, 
through this, to that which energizes. For, at the fame time, the fubjed becomes 
apparent, which is generative of its proper energies. But, again, through energy 
he is converted to power, and through this again to eflence : for powers are nearer 
to eflence, and finally conne6l energy with eflence. Hence, all thefe become one 
and concur with each other, eflence being in energy, and energy becoming eflen- 
tial ; for eflence becomes intelledlual in energy, and energy becomes connate to 
cfl[ence according to its perfe6lion. 

Again : fince ignorance is involuntary to all men, and cfpccially an ignorance of 
themfelves and of things the mofl; honourable; hence, to anticnt and wife men, the 
method through arguments, which places falfe opinions parallel to fuch as are true *, 
appeared to be moft ufeful for the purpofe of liberating the foul from this ignorance ;, 
fince it unfolds the difcord of falfe, and the concord of true opinions with each other. 
For, when the pafl[ions are fliown to be in oppofition with opinions, and, again, the 
paflions with each other, and after the fame manner opinions, then the depravity of 
ignorance becomes moft confpicuous ; and he who is ignorant perceives his own 
calamity, and rejoices to be liberated from fo great an evil. When therefore any 
one is not only convinced by arguments that he is ignorant in things of the greateft 
confequence, but is alfo confuted by himfelf, then he in a ftill greater degree rejoices 
in and embraces the confutation, and multiplies the remedy produced by it. If, 
therefore, Socrates in his dialedlic converfations evinces that it is the fame perfon 
who anfwers and is interrogated, and that the anfwers do not proceed from the inter- 
rogator who appears to confute ; it is perfectly evident that he who is thus confuted 
is confuted by himfelf, and does not fufler this externally ; fo that this mode of 
cure is moft appropriate. For by how much the more familiar it appears, by fo 

* This method forms an Important part of the dlale£\ic of Plato j for a full account of which, fee the 
Introdudion to the Parmenides. 

much. 
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much the more is the weight and pain of it climiniflied, and its gentlenefs and bene- 
fit extended ; lince every thing familiar or domefiic is more efficacious as a remedy. 

In the third place, we again fay that irrational animals arc governed by external 
impulfe, being deprived of the power of governing and preferving themfelves ; but 
the human foul through its felf-motive and felf- energetic peculiarity is naturally 
adapted to energize about itfelf, to move itfelf, and to impart to itfelf good. The 
confutation therefore which originates from ourfelves is adapted to the eflence of the 
foul; and the reafoning which evinces that he who anfwers is the fame with the 
Speaker, evidently accords with our eflence and energies. For our purification is 
not efFe6led externally, but originates inwardly from the foul herfelf. For all evil 
is external and adventitious to the foul ; but good is internal, as the foul is naturally 
boniform; and by how much the more perfed fhe becomes, by fo much the more 
does fhe receive a felf-moved life, fince flic becomes externally moved through body 
being fufpcndcd from her nature, and through a corporeal f)'mpathy. Hence, 
whatever fhe receives externally remains fit uated out of her, as a phantafm, and an 
objed of fcnfe ; but thofe things alone rcfide in her which operate from herfelf in 
herfelf, and which are produced by her. She is therefore purified by herfelf; fince 
rcafon alfo beginning from itfelf ends in itfelf. But, if he who anfwers is confuted, 
he who is confuted is purified; and he who is purified purifies himfelf according to 
the idiom of the cflcrice of the foul ; he who anfwers, certainly purifies himfelf, and 
is liberated from ignorance, applying confutation to himfelf, which accords with the 
felf-motivc nature of the foul. 

Further ftill : this reafoning fufficiently confirms tlic doctrine, that dilciplines are 
rcminifccnccsj for this is a great argument in favour of Aich a dogma, that thofe 
wb.o anfwcr, affcrt all things from themfelves; and fufiiciently proves that fouls 
draw forth reafons from themfelves, only require an exciting caufe, and are not 
unwritten tablets receiving figures externally, but are ever written, the writer fub- 
fifting in the recefl'esof the foul. All men, however, cannot read what is written, 
their inward eye being buried in the oblivion of generation, through which alfo they 
become defiled with the paflions. An ablation therefore of that which darkens is 
alone requifitej but there is no occafion for external and adventitious knowledo-e. 
For, the foul contains in herfelf the gates of truth, but they are barred by terrene 

TOL. I. 3 T and 
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nnd material forms. If therefore any one fhall accurately demonfirate that fouls are 
indeed moved by other things, but that they draw forth from thcmfclves fcicntific 
anfwers, he will from this evince the truth of the Platonic aflertion, that the foul 
knows all things, and only requires to be externally excited in order to anfwer 
fcientifically. 

After another manner, likewile, the propofed theorem is adapted to Socrates. For, 
to purify one who requires fuch alTiflance, himfelf through himfelf, is the work of 
a daemoniacal power ; fince daemons do not aft upon us externally, but govern us 
inwardly, as from the ftern of a (hip. Nor do they purify us as bodies, which are 
allotted an alter-motive nature, but they take care of us as fclf-motive beings. For 
thus they extend to us communications of good, and purifications from the pailions. 
Socrates therefore, who with rcfpedl to Alcibiadcs ranks in the order of a good 
ilasmon, (hows him that he is confuted by no other than himfelf. 

P. 43 . In thofe aJfertio?is, was H not fa'id that AlcihiadtSy ^c. 

It is rightly faid by the Stoics, that the man who is void of erudition accufes 
others, and not himfelf, as the caufes of his infelicity ; but that he who has made 
fome advances in knowledge refers to himfelf the caufe of all that he does or fays 
badly; and that he who is properly difciplined, neither accufes himfelf nor others; 
fince he does not neglect any thing that is requifite, but is himfelf the leader of 
appropriate invention. For thefe things are now clearly indicated to us in Alci- 
biadcs; fince, labouring under two-told ignorance, he does not accufe himfelf, but 
Socrates: but afterwards, when he is transferred to fimple ignorance, he accufes him- 
felf of difTenfion, and not his leader; and if he ever became fcicntific, he would 
neither accufe himfelf nor another; for then nothing in him would be diflbnant 
and unharmonized, but all the motions of his ibul would be clear, all would be 
cifable, all intelle(51ual. For difcord in the multitude with themfelves s^ry properly 
happens, becaufe they receive fome things from fenfe, others from the phantaf}-, 
and others from opinion ; fome things from anger, and others from deiire. For 
fuch like pa (lions in men are not only excited from dogmas, as the Stoics fay ; but, 
on the contrary, on account of fuch paflions and appetites, they change their opi- 
nions, and receive fuch as arc depraved in the place of fuch as are worthy. Thcfe 

therefore. 
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tlicreforc, from many principles and powers of a worfe condition, receiving in thcni- 
fclves multiform motions, pofllis a foul diffcntient and unharmonizcd. But the 
fcientific from one principle prior to thcmfelves receive the whole of knowledge : 
for intellcdl imparts to them principles; and true dogmas are the progeny of intel- 
Iccl, fubfifting in conjuncSlion with fimplicity. From fuch a uniform principle, 
therefore, all things accord with each other. 

Indeed, what is now faid by Socrates very feafonably follows what has been 
demonftrated, and is referred to Alcibiadcs himfelf, reprcfenting him as accufing 
himfclf. For, in order to produce the mod ftriking confutations, the anlients 
afcribcd to other perfons the moft fevere afTertionsi a"^ ^his method they adopted in 
common. Thus Homer refers the reproving of Achilles to Pelcus *, and Demo- 
flhenes the reprehending of the Athenians to the Greeks in common: and in like 
manner Plato refers to laws and philofophy the reproving of his hearers. For con- 
futations are diminifhed when they are transferred to others who are abfent from us. 
But when he who confutes is not another, but a man confutes himfelf, then the 
confutation appears, to the confuted, to be much lefs painful. This therefore 
Socrates efFedls. For he reprefents Alcibiades confuted by Alcibiades ; mitigating 
by this method the vehemence of the reproof, and unfolding the alliance of the re- 
prover to the reproved. 

Proclus concludes his comment on this paflage, as follows: " That ignorance is 
a mania of an extended duration, and efpecially two-fold ignorance, is a paradox, 
but is at the fame time moft true^ For, as he who is infane is ignorant both of 

* Proclus here alludes to the following lines In the fpeech of UlyfTes to Achilles, Iliad, lib. ix. 1. 253. 
"il irsTToVf ij fisv a-ot ye irocrr^p ETtstsXXsTo Uskev$ When Peleus in his aged arms embrac'd 
U[j.ccn rw, We <r 5x *S;,j hya^Kz^ym nti^tv ^'* P»'"^'"S fo"» ^hefe accents were his laft : 

^ .A ** My child ! with ftrenorth, with glory and fuccefs, 

Tf xvoj/ eaov, xcf.pro^ [xev k^vair} Ts koli Hcij o o j 

Thy arms may Juno and Minerva blefs ! 

i^ f ' 1^ r Trull that to heaven : but thou thy cares engage 

la-xeiv Bv o-rr,'}Bro-r <piXofpoo-vyy} yap au,ei9U}y' ^o calm thy pafiions, and fubdue thy rage : 

Ar^ye{/.svou J' epioos xaxoi^rixayou, o(pp<x, « tJMXX^y From gentler manners let thy glory grow, 
Tiruir Apyeiooy ijjttey ysoi rfy yspovrsg. And (hun contention, the fure fourcc of woe: 

That young and old may in thy praife combine, 
Wbich are thus elegantly paraphrafed by Pope : ^he virtues of humanity be thine. 

3 T a himfelf 
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himfelf and others, this alfo is the cafe with him who labours under two-fold igno- 
rance. And, as to the infane a phyfician is of no ufe though prefent, fo neither is 
the man of fcience, when prefent, beneficial to the doubly ignorant. For thefe 
think that they are no lefs knowing than the truly fcientific ; and as the Athenian 
gueft fays, they inflame their foul with infolence, in confequencc of thinking that 
they do not want the afliftance of any onc^ and that they may adl in every refped in 
the fame manner as the fcientific." 

P. 44. For I fu^pofe that jiiftice a fid inter eft are not the fame thing, i^c. 

The dogma, that the jufl: is the fame with the profitable, contains the whole of 
moral philofophy. For thofe who fuppofe thefe to be different, muft necefi^rily 
admit, that felicity receives its completion from externals ; fince, in thefe, the pro- 
fitable appears very often to be feparated from the jufl:. But thofe who confider both 
to be the fame, and acknowledge that the true good of man is in the foul, muft 
necefl^arily refer each of us to foul. Hence Socrates thinks, that this is the begin- 
ning of the whole of the philofophy concerning the end of man, and of the know- 
ledge of ourfelves. But the Epicureans and Stoics, who place the end of man in a 
life according to nature, and ihofe who give completion to our good from things 
necefllary, as the Peripatetics, cannot genuinely preferve the famenefs of the jufl 
and the profitable. And, in like manner, this cannot be effe6\cd by thofe who 
make man to bean animated body, or a compofite from body and foul. For fome 
fly from wounds and death unjuflly, that the animal may be faved; fince the good 
of every animal confifl:s in a fubfiflence according to nature; fo that, in this cafe, 
the profitable differs from the jufl. But thofe who place the end of man in foul 
unindigent of corporeal poflefTions, and who aflert that man is a foul ufing the body 
as an inflrument, thefe admit that the jufl is the fame with the profitable : for they 
place both in the foul, and feparate the paffions of the inftruments from thofe by 
whom they are employed. 

P. 44. Su^pofe interejl to he a thing ever Jo different from jujiice, &c. . 

Proclus in commenting on this part obferves, that fouls cxprefs the forms of 
tkofe things to which they conjoin themfclves. " Hence (fays he), when they are 

affimilated 
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affimilated to intclledl, they vindicate tothemfclves famenefs and immutability, both 
in their dogmas and in their life; but when they become agglutinated to genera- 
tion, they always purfue what is novel and puerile, at different times are led to 
different opinion?, and have no perception of the fiable reafons of the foul. But 
when Socrates f:iys, * One muft bring you a pure and immaculate proof * ; ' this, 
which is a metaphor taken from garments, indicates, that fouls of a naturally more 
excellent difpofition pofleffing a conception of the immaculate purity of the gods, 
and carrying this about them in images, are (ludious of apparent purity; fince the 
eflence of divine vcftments is undefiled, and an immaterial purity, in which it is 
requifite fouls (hould be inftru(Sled, purifying their connate vehicles, and prcfcrving 
their garments uncontaminated by generation, and not being wholly attentive to 
the purity of their external veftments. 

P. 45. IVhy, my good friend, fifpofi '^'^ io be the aJfemhJy and the people, &c, 

Proclus here obferves, that it is the province of the fame fcience to perfuade one 
perfon and many ; which affcrtion is, as it were, a certain hymn and encomium of 
fcience. For the great excellence of fcience is evident in this, that according to an 
imitation of intelledl the fame fcience fills an individual, and, at the fame time, all 
that receive it; that it is indivifible, and, being eftabliflied in itfelf, perfedls all its par- 
ticipants; and that, like intelledl, it communicates itfelftoall, and is feparate from 
each. Thefe things evince that our edence is feparate from body, and abides in 
itfelf, fincc fcience, which is our perfedlion, is allotted fuch a power. For corporeal 
powers diminiffi themfelves in their communications ; but fcience, remaining one 
and the fame, fufficient to itfelf and undiminiflied, imparts itfelf, in a fimilar manner, 
to one and to many. Thus, too, the foul is prefent to the whole body and all its 
parts, though one part participates it in a different manner from another. 

This is faid, becaufe Alcibiades had faid, jufi before *' No harm, I think, will 
come to me that way, '* according to opinion, and not according to fcience. For the 
01 jMomKoi, or the prophetic, are doxaftic j", and not fcientific ; but thofe that are not 

* In the original rexfjurj^iov Ka^oipov xai oLy^avrov. The reader is requefted to adopt the tranflation of 
tliefc words given above, inftead of the tranflation of Sydenham, *' a frcfti proof never ufed before," as. 
being more accurate. 

■f Viz. they are influenced by opinion. Onlv 
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only [jMVTiKoi but (xumig, fro^hets, are fcientific, and pofTcfs fomething better than 
human fcience. It alfo indicates, that the impulfes of more naturally excellent fouls 
are excited in a certain refpedl by more excellent natures. Hence they accomplifh 
much good contrary to expectation, though energizing without fcience. 

P. 47. Tell me then i do yon fay, that fome jujl anions are advantageous , ^c, 

' The propofed inquiry concerning things jufl and profitable, whether they are the 
fame, or are divided from each other according to the divcrfily of fubjed^s, contri- 
butes to the whole of phil.ofophy, and adheres to the whole truth of things. For all 
ethical difcuflion and the invention of the end of man depend on this dogma, and 
the fpeculation of our eflencc becomes through this efpecially apparent. For, if the 
juft is, in reality, the fame with the profitable, and thefc are not feparated from each 
other, our good will conlifi: in virtue alone; and neither will the particulars which 
are beheld about the body contribute any thing as goods to the felicity of human 
life; nor, by a much greater reaibn, will things external to the body procure the 
full perfc6lion of good ; but one only good is eftablifhcd in fouls themfelves, unmin- 
gled, pure, immaterial, and is neither filled with corporeal nor \i'ith external goods 
or evils. But if there is fomething ju(\, as according to Alcibiades there is, but 
unprofitable, and again fomething profitable but unjufl, then apparent goods, fuch 
as health and riches, muft neceflarily give completion to a happy life. For mankind 
perform many things for the fake of thefe, and, furveying the good which they 
contain, abandon the love of jufticc. And to thefe, indeed, thofe who for the 
fake of what is juft defpifcthe flourifljing condition of the body, and the acquifition 
of wealth, appear to ad jufily, and in a manner laudable, to the multitude, but by 
no means profitably, becaufe they do not perceive that the profitable is ftably feated 
in the foul herfelf, but confider it as fitualed in things feattered, and which have 
an external fubfiftencc, and are ncceflary rather than good. But thefe men give 
phantafy and fenfe the precedency to intelledl and fcience. 

Again : if the jufl is the fame with the profitable, according to the affertion of 
Socrates, then the effence of man will be defined according to the foul herfelf; but 
the body will neither be a part of us, nor will give completion to our nature. For, 
if the body gives completion to the man, the good of the body will be human good, 

and 
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and the beautiful will be ufelefs not only to the body, but to the man ; but the 
prerogatives of the parts, and fuch things as are contrary, will pervade to the nature 
of the whole, fincc the whole will be allotted its being in the parts. The paflTions 
of the inflruments, however, do not change the habits of thofe that ufethcm, though 
they are often impediments to their energies. So that, if the juft is the fame with 
the profitable, where the juft is, there alfo will the profitable be. But the juft fub- 
fifts in the foul, fo that the profitable alfo will be in the foul. But where our good 
p/irticularly refidcs, there alfo we pofTefs our being. For our eflence is not in one 
thing, nnd our perfedlion according to another, but where the form of man is, there 
alfo is the pcrfccSlion of man. In foul therefore is the man. For every being 
pofleflcs the good conjoined with its effence ; fince the firft being* is for the fake 
of the good, and fubfifts about the good. Where being therefore is to all things, 
there alfo well being rcfi»les. But it is impoffible for man to be body, and to 
poftcfs his perfeiSlion in fomething clfe external to body. It is likewife impof- 
fible that man fhould be both body and foul, and that human good fliould at the fame 
time be defined according to foul alone. 

Further ftill,; the defire of good prefervcs thofe by whom it is defired : for, as 
Socrates fays in the Republic, good prefervcs, and evil corrupts every thing. If 
therefore, poflefting good in the foul, we alfo in tbul poflefs our being, the defire 
of good will be natural to us ; but if our good is in foul, but our being confifts 
from body and foul conjoined, it muft neceflariJy happen that we fhall defire the 
corruption of ourfelves, if good is immaterial and external to the body. However, 
as nothing, fo neither does he who doubts the truth of this pofition defire his own 
dcftrudion. That the propofed inquiry therefore contributes to moral philofbphy, 
and to the invention of the nature of man, is, I think, perfectly apparent. 

That it alfo affords wonderful auxiliaries to theology we (hall learn, if we call to 
mind that the juji contains the whole eftence of fouls; for, thefe having their fub- 
fiftence according to all analogiesf conformably to juftice, it is evident that thefe 
diftinguifti its eflence and powers. But, again, the heautiful charadlerizes an in- 

* Betngt confidcred according to its highcft fubfiftcnce, is the Immediate progeny of /i^^W, or the 
ineffable principle of things. This is evident from the fccond hypothefis in the Parmcnidw. 
f This will be evident from the Timxus. 
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telledlual eflencc. Hence, as Ari{lotIc=**= fays, intc'left is lovely and dcfirablc ; for all 
things that participate of intellect arc beautiful ; and matter, which of itfclf is void of 
beauty, becaufe it is formlefs, at the fame time that it is inverted with figures and 
forms, receives alfo the reprcfentations of the power of beauty. Laftly, the good 
charadlerizes the whole of a divine eflence. For every thing divine according to a 
divine hyparxis is good ; fincc the Gods arc the caufes of being ; and if they caufe 
all things to fubfift about thcmfclves, they are cflentially good, and illuminate all 
things with good. T^^^^ooJ therefore is bound in fouls according to ihejnjl^ through 
ib^ beautiful \ and every order of fouls is united to the Gods through intellc6lual 
eflences as media ; fo that an incorporeal nature is one and uniform, and the whole 
of it verges to the good ; but divifion is in the images of this nature, which are not 
able to exprefs primary caufes according to their indivifible effencc. From thefe 
things therefore it is evident that the prefent demonftration contributes in no fmall 
degree to theology, and, as I may fay, to the whole of philofophy. 

But the whole fyllogifm which colledls that the jufi: is profitable is as follows : 
Every thing juft is beautiful: Every thing beautiful is good: Every thing juft, 
therefore, is good. But the good is the fame with the profitable : Every thing juft, 
therefore, is profitable. This fyllogifm is primarily in the firft: figure, comprehend- 
ing the minor in the major terms, and evincing the major terms reciprocating with 
the minor. For, again, beginning from the goody we fhall be able to form the fame 
conclufion. Every thing good is beautiful: Every thing beautifiil is juft : Every 
thing good, therefore, is juft. But the profitable is the fame with the good: The 
juft, therefore, is the fame with the profitable. 

In the firft principles of things, indeed, the good \s exempt from the beautiful^ and 
the beautiful is placed above jujilce. For the firft of thefc is prior to intclligibles, 
eftablifhed in inacceflTiblo retreats: the fecond fiibfifts occultly in the firft of in- 
tclligibles f, and more clearly in the extremity of that order J: and the third of thefe 
fubfifts uniformly in the firft order of intelleiSluals§, and fecondarily at the extremity 
of the intelledual progreflion of Gods. And, again, the" good fubfifts in the Gods, 

* In the twelfth book of his Metaphyfics, to my tranflation of which I refer the Engl.'lh reader, 
t i. c. In bdtigt the fummit of the intelh'gible order. X I. e. In Intelhgible intelledl. 

§ Tiz. In the fummit of the inteUigible and at the fame time intellcv^udl order. Sec the Introdudllon to 
the Parmcm'dcs. the 
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the heaui'ijid in intcllc^s, and the jvji In fouls. Whence the jiijl is Indeed beautiful, 
but not every thing heaul'ifid hpifl. And every thing beautiful is good, but the foun- 
tain of all good is ex })a ruled above all beauty. And the jujl indeed \^ goo(^. being 
conjoined with the good through beauty as the medium ; but the good is beyond 
both. Thus alfo you will Hnd, by looking to the lafl: of things, that the materiid 
caufe, although it is good, is bafe, and void of beauty : for it participates indeed of 
the one, but is dcditute of form. And a fenfible nature j)oflefIcs indeed a reprc- 
fcntation of beauty, but not of jufticc. For, as Socrates fays in the Phaedrus, ''there 
is no fplendour of jullice and temperance in thefe fcnfiblc fimilitudes; but beauty 
has alone this privilege, that it is the mod apparent, and the moil lovely of all 
things." Hence wJiere thejujl is, there alfo is the beau t if id ; and where the beauti- 
fidy there alfo is the good, whether you are willing to look to the firft principles, or 
to the illuminations of them as far as to the lad of things. For all things partici- 
pate o^ the good ; for it is the principle of all : but the beautiful is alone received by 
the participants of form ; and thejujl by thofe natures alone that participate of foul. 
But in the middle centre of all things, fuch as the foul is, all thcfc arc connedled 
with each other, the goody the beautifd, thejujl. And the gooa o{ it is beautiful, and 
the juji is at the fame time beautiful and good. 

Nor is the aflertion true in this triad only, but alfo in many other particulars. 
Thus, for infiance, in the principles of things being is beyond life, and life is beyond 
intelleB *. And again, in the effc<51s of thefe, not every thing which participates of being 
participates alfo of life, nor every thing which participates of life participates alfo of in- 
tclledl ; but, on the contrary, all intellect! ual natures live, and are, and 'j/'W natures par- 
take oi being. All thefe however are united with each other in the foul. Hence, being iu 
it \sUfe and intelleci ; lifeU i nt e IJe^ ixnd eJftniC ; and uitelicci is ejfcnce and Ife. For 

* Bchgy lifcy and intcllcfiy coiifidered according to their lii^jheft fubfiflcncc, form the intelh'^iblc tiiad, or 
thcfiift all-perfcft proctfllon from the ineffable caufe of all, as fs beautifully fliown by Proclus in his thi;d 
bock On the Theology of Plato. But that being is beyond life, and life beyond '.v^flleH, is evident fiom 
this confideralion, that the progreffions of fuperior are more extended than thofe of inferior caufes. 
Hence, though whatever lives has a hrng, and whatever pofleflVs intelleci hvesy yet fotne things have being 
without life or intelleci, and others have being and life without intelhd. And hence, as the progrcfiions of 
Uing are more extended than thofe of life, and of life than thofe o{ inte'l'cJ, we cor.clude that leing is 
fuperior to life, and Ifc to iiitelle&. 
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there is one (implicity in it, and one fiibliftencc; nor arc life and intelligence there 
adventitious ; but its mtciled is vital and ejferitial, its life is ejjhiitally intelk^ual, 
and its ejfence is v'llal and hitelhdiuiJ, All tilings tlicrefore are every where in it, 
and it is one from all things. According to the fame reafoning, therefore, its 
good is replete with leauty and juftice ; its heanly is ferfc^l and goody and entirely 
jiijt ; and tie jiift in it is mingled with beauty and good. The fnbjecSl indeed i* 
one, but the reafons * arc different. And again, neither iTiufi: we confidcr the 
identity of thofe three according to reafons, nor their diflcrcnce according to the 
fubje6l ; but we muft prcfcrve the reafons of them different from each other, and 
the fubjecl one, beeaufe every where thefe three are confubfiflent with each other, 
according to the energies of the foul. For, as the reafons of the virtues are different, 
but it is one thing which partakes of them all, and it is not poflible to participate of 
juffice and be deftitqte of temperance, or to participate of thefe without the other 
virtues ; in like manner this triad is united with itfelf, and every thing good is at the 
fame time full of the beautiful, and thejujl, and each of the latter is introduced in con- 
jun(^lion with the former. Hence Socrates conjoins thejufl with the good, through the 
heautiful : for this is their medium and bond. But the moft beautiful bond, fays Ti- 
maeus, is that which makes itfelf and the things bound eminently one. Tbe beauti- 
ful, therefore, much more than any other bond collects and unites thofe two, the 
fu^ and the good. And thus much concerning the whole demon ftration. 

If, however, other dcmonftrations are requifitc of this propofition, which fays. 
Every thing juff is beautiful, let us make it more evident through many argu' 
ments. Since therefore the foul is a multitude, and one part of it is flrff, another 
middle, and another laff, when do we fay that juflicc is produced in the foul ? Is 
it when the middle, or the lad part, endeavours to rule over the better part, or 
when the firft governs the middle, and the middle the laO ? But, if when the 
worfe rule over the more excellent, the vvorfe will not be naturally fuch : for that 
to which dominion belongs is naturally more excellent, and more honourable. Jf, 
therefore, it is impoffible that the fame thing can be naturally better and worfe, it 
is neceffary that the jufl (liould then be beheld in fouls themfclvcs, when that 
which is beff in them governs the whole life, and the middle being in fubjedion to 

* By req/bm here firodu^liveprine/plis wre Cigdlfiid. 
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ihe better part, has dominion over the laft part. For then each of the parts ranks 
according to its defcrt, the one governing with royal authority/ another adling as 
a fatclHtc, and another minifiering to the powers of the more excellent. The jail 
therefore is naturally diflributive of that which is adapted to each of the parts of 
the foul. It is alfo the caufe to each of performing its proper duty, and of pof- 
fefling its proper rank, and thus preferves good order about the whole foul. But 
order and fymmetry are naturally beautiful. Juftice, therefore, is the fource of 
beauty to the foul, and is itfelf beautiful. 

The jufl however is two-fold ; one confiding in contradls, and which regards 
arithmetical equality, and the other in diftributions, and which entirely requires 
geometric equality. In contradls, therefore, it obferves arithmetical equality, that 
we may not a61 unjuftly by our aflbciatc, receiving from him more than is proper; 
but by fitly diflributing unequal things to fuch as are unequal, it obferves geome- 
tric equality, fo that fuch as is the difference of perfons with refpeft to each other, 
fuch alfo may be the difference as to worth of the things diftributed, (o each 
other. Every thing jufl, therefore, is, as we have faid, equal ; but every thing 
equal is beautiful. For the unequal is bafe, and void of fymmetry, fince it is alfo 
incongruous. Every thing jufl, therefore, is beautiful. 

In the third place, beauty no otherwifc fubfifls in bodies, than when form rules 
over matter ; for matter is void of beauty and bafe ; and when form is vanquifhcd 
by matter, it is filled with bafenefs, and a privation of form in confequence of 
becoming fimilar to the fubjedl nature. If, therefore, in the foul our intellediual 
part ranks in the order of form, but our irrational part, of matter {for intelle<5l 
and rcafon belong to the coordination of bound *, but the irrational nature to that 
of infinity, fiuce it is naturally without meafure and indefinite) — this being the 
cafe, it neceffarily follows t1iat beauty mufl be perceived in the foul when rcafon 
has dominion, and the irrational forms of life are vanquillied by rcafon and pru- 
dence. Thejujij indeed, gives empire to reafon, and fervitude to the irrational 
nature. For it diftributes to each what is fit; dominion to the ruling power, and 
fervile obedience to the miniflrant part ; fince the artificer of the univerfe fubjcdlcd 

* Bound and Infinite, as will be evident from the Plillcbus, are the iwa higheft principles, after Ae 

ineffable principle of all. 
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to us the irrational nature, and prepared it as a vehicle to our rcafon. The. jufi 
therefore is naturally beautiful, and is the caufe of beauty to the foul. 

In the fourth place, the juji is perfcc!^ and definite; fincc the unjufl is impcrfccl 
and indefinite, wanders infinitely and never Hops, and fccretly withdraws itfelf 
from the boundary of juftice. Thejiijl, therefore, introduces meafure and bound to 
whatever it is prefent to, and renders all things perfc6l. Hence it is the fource of 
beauty to the foul : for the beautiful is connate with the perfect and the meafured, 
becaufc deformity fubfids with the unmcafured and the indefinite. Thejnjl, there- 
fore, is at one and the fame time pcrfe(5>, moderate, bounded, and beautiful ; and 
thefe are not naturally fcparatcd from each other. 

In the fifth place, the demiurgus adorned this univerfc by juftice; for he bound 
it with the moft beautiful of bonds, and rendered it indiflbluble through the power 
of this analogy, which holds all its parts together, and makes it every where 
friendly to itfelf. But that which is fimilar to the univerfe, the mod beautiful of 
things vifible, is certainly itfelf beautiful. The juft, therefore, is alfo according to 
this reafoning beautiful, from the nature of which it is by no means disjoined. — 
That every thing jufl, thcretbrc, is beautiful, is from hence apparent. 

The propofition confcqucnt to this, that every thing beautiful is good, Socrates 
extends, but Alcibiadcs does not admit. This was owing to his confidering the 
beautiful to be beautiful, by pofition, and not by nature. Hence he alfo grants 
that the juJi is beautiful ; for it is thus confidered by the multitude, and feparates 
the heauliful from the good. For to the former of thefe he gives a fubfiflence 
merely from opinion, averting that the benut'iftd is the becoming, and what is gene- 
rally admitted : but to the latter he gives a fubfiflence according to truth ; for he 
does not fay that the good is from pofition. This propofition, therefore, that every 
thing beautiful is good, we fhall fhow to be in every rcfpc61 true. This then is 
apparent to every one, that the heautlful is naturally lovely, fmcc lafl. beauty which 
is borne along in images is lovely, and agitates fouls at the firft view of it, in confc- 
quence of retaining a veftige of divine beauty. For this privilege, fays Socrates in 
the Phaedrus, beauty alone pofTclTes, to be the mod apparent and the mod lovely of 
all things. Indeed, the beautiful (to %k>^v) is naturally lovely, whether it is fo deno- 
minated h» TO ?««Xf<v, becaufe it calls others to itfelf, or li» ro v.vi7^iv, bccaule it 
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chirms tijofL that arc able to behold it. Hence alfo love is faid to lead the lover to 
beauty. But every thing lovely is defirablc ; for love is a robuft and vehement defire 
of romcthing. And whatever loves defires fomcthing of which it is indigent. But 
every thing dcllrable is good, whether it is truly or only apparently good. For 
many things which are not good are defirable, becaufe they appear as gocxl to 
thofe that dcfire them. It is clearly therefore fliown by Socrates^ in the Meno, 
that he who knows evil, fuch as it is in its own nature, cannot dcfire it. Every 
thing defirable therefore is good ; and if it be principally defirable, it will alfo be 
principally good. But if it be only apparently definable, fuch alfo will be its good. 
In (liort, in each of the terms this is to be added, viz. the apparent, or the true. 
For, if a thing is apparently beautiful, it is alio apparently lovely and defirable, and 
its good is conjoined with beauty of fiach a kind. But if it is naturally beautiful, it 
is alfo naturally lovely and defirable. What then in this cafe will the defirable be ? 
Shall we fay, evil? But it is irnpofi[ible when known that it (hould be defirable by 
any being ; for all bcirvgs dcfire good. But there is no defire of evil, nor yet of 
that which is neither good nor evil ; for every thing of this kind is performed for 
the fake of fomcthing elfe, and is not the end of any thing. But cwcry thing de- 
firable is an end ; and. If any thing evil is defirable, it muft be fo becailfe it 
appears to be good. In like manner^ if any thing not beautiful is beloved, it is 
loved becaufe it appears to be beautiful. 1(, therefore, every thing beautiful is 
lovely, but every thing lovely is defirable, and every thing definable is good, hence 
every thing beautiful is good. And, reciprocally, every thing good is defirable. — 
This then is immediately evident. Every thing defirable is lovely : for love and 
defire are dircded to the fame objedl ; but they differ from each other according to 
the rcmifiion or vehemence of the defire ; fince Socrates, alfo, in the Banquet, leads 
love to the good through the beautiful, and fays that the good is lovely, as well as 
the beautiful If therefore every good is defirable, every thing defirable is lovely, 
and every thing lovely is beautiful (for love is proximate to beauty), hence every 
thing good is beautiful. Let no one therefore fay that the good is above beauty 
nor that the lovely is two-fold ; for we do not now difcourfc concerning the firft 
principles of thing?, but concerning the beautiful and the good which are in us. The 
good, therefore, which is in us, is at the fame time both defirable and lovely.— 

Hence 
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Hence we obtain the go'jd through love, and a vehement purfuit of it. And if 
any one directs his attention to himfelf, he will perfectly perceive that this good 
excites in us a more efiicncious love than fcnfible beauty. 7/^^ ^W therefore is 
beautiful. Hence Diotima, in the Banquet, advifcs lovers to betake thcmfclves, 
after fcnfible beauty, to the beauty in a6\ions and fludies, in the fcicnccs and vir- 
tues, and, having exercifcd the amatory eye of the foul in thefe, to afccnd from 
ihence to intcllcd, and tlic primary and divine beauty which is there. Hence too 
we fay that in thcfc the good of the foul confifts. For what is there in us more 
beautiful than virtue or Icicnce ? Or what more bafc than the contraries to thcfc ? 

P. 47. But 'uubat as to adl}o?is which are beautiful^ i^c. 

The multitude falfcly think that wounds and death are evils. For what among 
thefe can be an evil to us whofe eilencc confifts in foul ? (ince neither do the 
palTions of inftrumcnts ciiangc the virtues of thofe that ufe them. Neither, there- 
fore, docs the carpenter, if his faw happens to be blunted, lofe his art; nor, if our 
felicity confiflcd in the carpenter's art, (hould we call any one unhappy who was 
deprived of his faw ; fince, as the fjul has an inftrument, fo alfo we may perceive 
other inftrumcnts of tlic body, through which the bodv moves things external to it, 
the defects of which do not injure the good habit of the body. After the fame man- 
ner, therefore, the paflions of the body do not pervade to the foul ; fo that death, 
though it is an evil of the body, yet is not an evil of the foul. Hence, if the beauty 
of a^lion is in the foul, and the evil of it in fomething elfe, it has not yet been 
Ihown that the fame thing is beautiful and evil. 

Again, we may alfo logfcally prove that \hc effcntial h one thing, and {ht acc'nicn- 
fal another; and Socrates choofes this mode of folution as more known to the young 
man. For a brave a(51ion is eflcntially beautiful, but evil, if it is fo, accidentally, 
becaufe it happens to him who acls bravely to die. For let death, if you will, be 
among the number of evils; yet a brave adlion, fo far as it is brave and therefore 
beautiful, is not evil, but it is evil only accidentally. The beautiful, therefore, is 
one thing, and evil another; nor is a thing (b far as beautiful fliown to be evil, but 
only accidentally on account of death. We may alfo (ay that he is ignorant of the 
cfTenceofman who fcparates /Z'^ ^«>oJ from /^^ heauiiful, and places the former in 
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one thing, and the latter in another, referring fie good to body, and the heautiful to 
the energy of the foul. Socrates, however, does not adopt this folution, becaufe he 
lias not yet dcmonflrated that our eflcnce is fcparate from body. To a man therefore 
fucli as Alcibiades, who thought that the body gives completion to our efTence, it 
was not yet pofliblc to fay that death, whether it is an evil or not, ought to be defined 
as one of the things accidental to man, and that he ought not to confound the good 
of the body with the good of man, nor refer the evil of the indrument to him by 
whom it is ufed. 

And thus much from the invaluable commentary of Proclus on this dialogue. 
The ititclligent reader will doubtlefs regret with me that this Manufcript Commen- 
tary is nothing more than a fragn:)ent, as it fcarcely extends to more than a third 
part of the Dialogue. From the indefatigable genius of Proclus, there can be no 
doubt but that he left it entire ; but, like mofl of his other writings which are ex- 
tant, it has been dreadfully mutilated either by the barbarous fraud of monks, or 
the ravages of time. The reader will not, I truft, hefitate to pronounce that the 
former of thcfe may have been the eaufe of this mutilation, when he is informed 
that an impof^or, who calls himfelf Dionylius the Areopagite, and who for many 
centuries was believed to have been contemporary with St. Paul, has in his Trcatifc 
on the Divine Names ftolen entire chapters from one of the works of Proclus, one 
copy of which only is fortunately prefcrved in manufcript. This after t ion lam able 
to prove. 
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BOOK I. 

P. 104. Are they to have torches, and give them to one another? 

XN the Panathenaean, Hephaeftian, and Promethean feftivals, it was cnflomary 
for young men to run with torches or lamps : and in this conteft he alone was 
vi<5lorious, whofe lamp remained uncxtingiiifhed in the race. As a lamp or torch, 
therefore, from the naturally afcending nature of fire, may be confidered as a proper 
image of our rational part, this cuflom perhaps was intended to fignify that he is 
the true conqueror in the race of life, whofe rational part is not cxtinguiftied, or, 
in other words, does not become dormant in the career. 

P. 105. Note. TJjts 710 Carnal folemnity was the lejfer Fanathenaa. 

As in the greater Panathensea the veil of Minerva was carried about in which 
the Giants were reprefented vanquifhed by the Olympian Gods, fo in the Icfler 
Panathensea another veil was exhibited, in which the Athenians, who were the 
pupils of Mincrvn, were reprefented vidlorious in the battle againft the inhabitants of 
the Atlantic ifland *. Thcfe feftivals fignified the beautiful order which proceeds 
into the world from intclledl, and tlic unconfufed diftindion of mundane contrarie- 
ties. The veil of Minerva is an cinblcni of that one life or nature of the univcrfc, 
which the Goddefs weaves by thofe intellc<51ual vital powers which (he contains. 
The battle of the Giants againft the Olympian Gods fignifics the oppofition between 
the laft demiurgic powers of the univerfe (or tliofe powers which partially fabricate 
and proximately prefide over mundane natures) and fuch as are fird. Minerva is 
faid to have vanquifhed the Giants, becaufe ilie rules over thefe ultimate artilleo.s 

* See the Timacus and AUanticus. 

of 
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of things by her unifying powers. And the battle of the Atlantics ngainft the 
Athenians reprefents the diftribiition of the world according to the two coordinate 
oppofitions of things. And as in this battle the Athenians were victorious, fo in 
the univerfe the better coordination fubdues the worfe. See Procl. in Tim. p. 26, 
and Schol. Grasc. in Plat. p. 143. 

P. 107. The Senphian. 

Seriphus, one of the iflands of the Cycladcs, and a city in it j whence its inha- 
bitants were called Seriphians. Schol. Graec. in Plat. p. 144. 

P. 108. As Pindar fays, 
Thefe vcrfes of Pindar are only to be found in the fragments afcribed to him. 

P. 113. Thrafymachus, 

This Thrafyinachus was a fophift, and is mentioned by Ariflotle in the lad book 
of his Sophijlical Arguments, Nothing can more clearly fhow the Herculean (Irength 
of the rcafoning which Socrates here employs, than that it was able to tame this 
ravage fophift. The ability of effc6ling ^his renders Socrates truly great, 

B O O K II. 
P. 222. Is not God ejfentially good? 

It is well obferved by Proclus (in Plat. Polit, p. 355.^ that when Plato fays in 
this place, God is eflcntially good, he means every God -, for the addition of the 
article either alone fignifies tranfcendency, as when we fay the poet (0 TroiriTTjs), 
iiffigning this prerogative to the chief of poets, or the whole multitude, as when 
we fay the rational man, adding the article as a fubftitute for everjf. Since Plato 
therefore fays ^sog uyocQog^ he either means the firft, or every God. But that he 
docs not means the firft only, is evident from his concluding after this, that every 
God is as much as pofiible mod beautiful and excellent. This alfo fhows the igno- 
rance of modern fcribblcrs, who pretend that Plato fecrctly ridiculed the dodlrine of 

VOL. I. 3 X polytheifm ; 
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polytheifm ; which the reader mud always remember fignifies the cxificnce of di- 
vine natures, the progeny of, and confequcntly fubordinate to, one fupreme deity. 

BOOK III. 

P. 241. And ive Jhonld Jcnd him to fome other city, fourifig oil on his head, mid 
cro'wm}i{r him ivilh ivooL 

The Greek Scholium on this part is as follows : ttu^oi^acc uri tcaj-j 0,7:0 v/jg x^nug 
^(piSjj^VMV' V.UI yoi^ £7n tcov eof^Tccv soixx»(riv 01 wM^CMmoi ^v^jo x/xtoc Tr,g Ke(pocXi^s KcnTWXjSKT^ai, 
us uv (T'xpXoi^cvrsg oiiro rcAiV spycjov^ kui ^ovov c-yjiKu^ovtsg Bv^yj^icc' vmi TTOcKiy^ TOig csttto ^ovXsioig 
f^STOcyoiJt.svoig fTr' sXiv9cpiay, (piov KUTuy^ kutu irig TCc'^ocXvig, ivha-^ov^^vov to '^ttictyi^ov. AAXwj * 
^V{jOV KocTocyjBiv tcjuv £v 701$ ccyicoTOiTOtg Upotg ayotX^TOcy ^Sfxig yjVj soim ts (ns(psiv avTU, ycat 
TovTo y.uT06 Tivoc ispociiKcv vofjiov, dig o [Myoig HpoxAoj (pvicriv. i. c. *' This is a proverb applied 
to thofe who are difmifTcd from bufincfs. For in fcflivals men poured oil on their 
head, as then refling from their ufual avocations, and being alone at Icihirc for 
delight. Slaves alio, when manumitted, wore wool rolled round their head, as a fign 
of their manumidion. Or thus : It was lawful to pour oil on the ftatues in the mod 
holy temples, and to crown them with wool, and this according to a certain facred 
law, as the great Proclus fays." 

P. 258. But the (to {I ivhen he formhl you, mixed gold in the foima lion of fiich of 
you as are ahle to govern, ^c, 

Plato here alludes to the difterent ages of mankind, which are celebrated by 
Hcfiod, in his Works and Days, and which fignify the different lives j)aned through 
by the individuals of ihc human fpecics. Among thefc, the golden age indicates 
an intcllc61ual life. For fuch a life is pure, impaflive, and free from forrow; and 
of this impafllvity and purity gold is an image, from never being fubje^l to 
rufl or putreHii^tion. Such a lite, too, is very properly faid to be under Saturn, be- 
caufc Saturn, as will be fliown in the notes to the Cratylus, is an intelledual God. 
By the Jiher age a rullic and natural life is implied, in which the attention of the 
rational foul is entirely dire61cd to the care of the body, but without proceeding to 
the extremity of vice. And by the brazen age^ a dire, tyrannic, and cruel life, is 
?mplicd, which is entirely paffivc, and proceeds to the very extremity of vice. 

BOOK 
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The following cxtracSt iVoni llic cxpolition of tljc more dilljoult qncfilons in llie 
Republic, by IVochis, ([). 407) will, 1 doubt not, from its great excellence be very 
:iccej)table to the reader. It is concerning the denionfiralions in the tourth book of 
the Republic, that there are three parts of the human foul, and four virtues in it. 
I'hc fcientific accuracy of divifion, folidity of judgment, and profundity of conception 
which Proclus has difj^lnyed in this difcuflion can never be futliciently admired ; and 
it was not without reafon, tliougli doubtlefs without much acquaintance wiih the 
works of this wonderful nian, that a certain fcurrilous writer*, whq appears to be a 
man of no feiencc, moderately learned, and an inditFercnt poet, calls him the ani- 
mated rival of Plato. 

" I here conlider virtue not ambiguoully, and in the fame manner as when we 
aferibc virtues to things inanimate, but that which is properly fo denominated. 
This therefore we fay is vital, is the perfection of life, and is the caufe of well-being, 
and not of being to thofe by whom it is pofiefied. But fmcc life is two-fold, one 
kind being guoftic, and the other orcclic, or appetitive, virtue will be a certain 
perfcdion both of the orct51ic and of the gnofiic form o( life. Hence it is requifitc 
that there fhould not be one virtue only, nor yet more than one of the fame fpccies, 
the one not being fo divided as fimilar parts are divided from each other, differing 
only in quantity ; but it is neceflary that tbcrc fhould be many and diflTimilar virtues. 
For fuch as is the condition of fubje(!^s, fuch alfo mufl be their perfedlions. Hence 
the virtuesof things differing in fpccies muft alfo be fpecifically dificrcnt ; but of 
things pofiefling the fame fpccies, there is one fpecitic virtue : for there is one 
pcrfet^iion of one eflcnce, whether the caufe of being is the fame with that of well- 
being to things, fmce fuch as is the being which it imparts, fuch alio is the well-being, 
or whether it is di/iercnt. Hence Socrates in his Republic makes a diftiibution into 
three genera, viz. into guardians, auxiliaries, and mercenaries, before he indicates 
what the diflercnt kinds of virtue are in the bed [xAiiy ; and before he diflributes the 
\irtnes analogoufly in one foul, he fliows that there are three parts of the foul eflentU 

•' A mnu unhio'wnj Aut)ior of a work called The Purfuits of Literature. 

Z^ 2. ally 
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ally clifFerent, viz. rcafon, anger, and clefire, knowing that perfeclions tliemfclves arc 
changed together with the diverfitics of fubjecls, and on this account that there arc 
many virtues difllmilar in fpecies. 

*' To thefe things alfo it is requifite to add, for the purpofc of facilitating the objccSh 
of difcuffion, that there is one perfe6\ion and energy of a thing confidcred by itfelf, 
and another according to its habitude to fomething elfe; fo that the hyparxis of a 
thing (or the fummit of its effence) is different from the proximity or alliance which 
it has with another. For there is not the fame perfedlion of man, and of a man who 
is a defpot, as neither is man the fame with a defpot ; nor is it the fame thing to 
behold the foul fimply, and the foul as governing the body. Hence it is not the 
fame thing to confider the eflential and the relative perfedlion of a thing. Neither, 
therefore, muft we confider the energy of a thing etTcntially originating from itfelf, 
and folely diredled to itfelf in the fame manner as the energy of that which governs 
or is governed ; for government, and the being governed, arc certain habitudes. 
Nothing indeed hinders but that the fame thing may perform a certain adlion, not 
as governing or as governed, but as poficfTing a certain eflence by itfelf, and an 
energy which it is allotted confcquent to its efTcnce. Thus for inftance, the rational 
power in us when it lives cathartically *, performs its proper work theoretically, 
being naturally adapted thus to live according to itsefTence; but in this cafe it does 
not perform the office of a governor, as the irrational parts contribute nothing to 
that energy which is diredied to itfelf. Rightly, therefore, does Socrates (how that 
every governing art imparts good to the governed ; fo that when the rational part 
extends good to itfelf alone, purifying and invefiigating itfelf, it does not then poflefs 
the life of a governor. Thus alfo when anger a61s conformably to its nature, being 
alone moved as an appetite avenging incidental molefiations, it does not then 
preferve the habitude of that which is governed, with refpe^l to rcafon, but alone 
a(5ls as anger : for the dcfire of vengeance is the work of anger, and not to energize 
in obedience to renfqn. In like manner the defiderative part of the foul, when it 
immoderately afpires a0e> pleafure, then lives according to its own nature : for this 
is the work of defire, to lov'e ple^flire, not fome particular, but every, pleafure, and 
this not as governed by rcafon, whofe province it is to meafure its appetite. So that 

* Fur an account pf the virtues fupcrior to the political, fee the Phsedo, Tlieaetctus, and Pbaedrus. 
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tnd' of thcfc dirce may be faid tu ad after this manner, when each performs its 
proper vvojk, without any reference to a governing princij)lc. 

*' Since however all the [)arts are conjoined with each other, and give completion to 
one life, it is neceflary to confider them according to their relative energy, and thus 
to perceive the virtue and the vice of each. Hence we mufl define political virtue 
to be a habit pcrfcdive of the relative life of the parts of the foul ; and its contrary, 
political vice, to be a habit corruptive of the vital habitude of the parts to each other. 
Beginning from hence alfo, it is requifite to fee that, in the difterent kinds of polities, 
the life of every individual is two-fold, one pertaining to himfelf, and the other 
relative; and again, that in thefe virtue and vice have a fnnilar fubfillcnce. For let 
the guardian be one who contemplates real beings, and afcends by intelle6lual energy 
as far as to the good iifdf. He therefore fo far as man performs an energy adapted to 
himlelf, but abandons a governing life. Hence Socrates does not permit him to 
abide in fuch an energy, but brings him down again to a providential care of the 
city, that he may be a true guardian, leaving a life according to intelled as his laft 
energy. Again, let the auxiliary, becaufc he is the lord of all in the city, pay no 
attention to the governors, but a6l in every thing according to cafual impulle, and 
ufe his power immoderately. This man indeed, as a Iqldier, will accomplifh the 
energy which is adapted to him ; for this confifts in fighting; but he will no longer 
acl as one governed. For it is requifite that the governed fliould look to the con- 
ceptions of the governor. Hence the fbldier when obedient to the governor, prc- 
ferves the virtue proper to one governed, but when he oppofes the governor, he 
corrupts his own relative virtue. Lafily, let the mercenary be one who only lives for 
himfelf, and who is alone bufily em[)loyed in the ciccjuifition of wealth. This man 
therefore performs his proper work, fo far as he is what he is faid to be, a mercenary, 
but he has not yet the vice or the virtue of one governed. But if he becouies a mem- 
ber of political fociety, and ranks as one who is governed, he will now live with 
habitude to this : and when he is obedient to the governors acccid;;;^ to this habitude, 
and accumulates wealth conlbrmably to ti)eir will, and after the manner which they 
define, he will poUefs virtue adapted to a governed mercenary ; but when he deviates 
from the will of the governors, and does not obferve their mandates, he is, fo far as 
one governed, a depraved mercenary. In the political genera, therefore, there is a 

two* 
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two-fold proper work, one cflential, and tlic other relative, as in the parts cfllic foii!. 
But, ifin both there are, governors and the governed, virtues and viee«, it iri requi- 
fite to confider how the virtues a!id viecs in the one fuhCiix with relation to tliofe in 
the other, and to fhow that the virtues and vices of the foul ])rctuhlifi as the j^ara- 
digms ofthofc in the political genera. For, the parts of the foul energizing inter- 
nally, render the foul better or worfe; but proccerling externally, and terminating 
in adlions, they adorn the political genera, or fill them with dilbrdcr. Hence 
Socrates very properly makes a tranfition from the parts in one foul to thofc in whole 
polities, as proceeding to things more known. I'^or it is not pofTible to know in a 
proper manner all the inward habits of fouls, and all their inward abiding energies, 
in any other way than by their externally proceeding energies. 1'his then is evi- 
dent. For, the guardian governing the auxiliaries, energizes externally, imitating 
inward realbn governing anger. And, in a fimilar manner, the auxiliary governs the 
mercenary tribe, imitating in his external energy, the inward dominion of anger 
over defire. All dominions therefore are habitudes, both thofe belonging to the 
foul, and thofe that are political i but the external are imitations of the internal; 
and the former are fecondary energies of the latter, which are primary. The true 
political feience, therefore, fubfifts about the habitudes of the Ibul, this being that 
which adorns both the governors and the governed ; or rather it is one habit pof- 
feffing two-fold energies, the inward governing and being governed, and the exter- 
nal adorning political affairs. 

"Thefe things being determined, let us now confider how wc Hiall introduce all 
the four virtues; and let us endeavour to make it apparent to the learner that they 
are four. Since, therefore, there are three parts of the foul (tor from hence we muft 
begin) ; but thcfc have not an equal order, one being allied to intclle(5l, another 
being naturally adapted to body, and another being arranged in the middle of both ; 
hence, that alone governs which is naturally allied to intelle(51, viz. realbn, and, 
which itfelf fpontaneoufly knows, intclledV; and that is alone governed, which, 
according to its proper order, is allied to body. This is the dcfiderative part of the 
foul, which afpires after corporeal poflcflions, juftas reafon defires intellect! ual good. 
But the irafcible part is that which both governs and is governed. This part, 
becaufe it is irrational, is prcfcnt alfo with irrational animals, like the dcfiderative 

part. 
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part, is dcilitule of knowledge, and naturally requires to be governed by that whirli 
is allied to inlclle^l ; but, bccaulc it is always prefent with, when dcfire oppofos 
reafon, it is more allied to the rational part than dcfire, which is more remote from 
rcafon, and remarkably fympathizes with the body. For this always adheres to the 
body, and never abandons its life; but anger often dcfpifes the body and a life in 
conjunction with it, afpiring after another object of defirc, which docs not pertain 
to the bod}^ Thcfe then, being three, one of which, reafon, ought to govern only, 
but another, as body, to be governed onh', and another to govern, and at the fame 
time to be governed, according to an order in the middle of the extremes, — hence, 
the governors are two, the one primary, and the other fccondary, and the things 
governed according to the fame realbning arc alfo two. It is rcquifite, therefore, 
that the part which alone and primarily governs fhould poflefs one virtue perfedlivc 
of governing habitude; but that the part which governs fecondarily, and is governed 
primarily, fhould poflefs two-fold virtues perfcdlive of two habitudes. For, as the 
perfe(51ions of different hyparxes are different, fo alfo the perfedl ions of different 
habitudes. But it is necef?ary that the part which is alone governed fliould poflefs 
one perfet51ive virtue. Reafon, therefore, which, as we have fliown, ought only to 
govern, has for its ruling virtue prudence, according to which it bounds both for 
itfelf and others the mealures of adlions. Defire, which ought only to be governed, 
has for its virtue temperance, according to which it meafures its appetites, convert- 
ing itfelf to reafon, from which it receives a rational impullc, through cuflom and 
difciplinc. But anger, which naturally governs and is governed, poffeffes, fo far as it 
governs, fortitude, through which it humiliates the dcfidcrative part, and prefervcs 
itfelf invulnerable from its attacks; but, fo far as it is governed, it pofleffes temperance, 
through which it alfo dcfircs to be dilciplined by the meafures of reafon. If rcatbn, 
however, as governing both, and as the caufe of con vcrfion to itfelf, and of their 
fubmitting to meafure, comprehends the principle which it imparts to them, this 
principle will be temperance, beginning indeed from reafon, but ending in defirc 
through anger as a medium ; and thus the harmony diapafun * will be produced from 
the three, viz. from reafon, anger, and defirc But of thefe, anger being the middle, 

* The harmony diapafon includes all tones, and is the fame as what iu called in modern mutic an 
O'fiavc or eighth. It is alfo a duple proportion^ or that of 4 to 2, 
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in one part produces the fymphony calle'l diatefTaron *, and in another that which i* 
denominated diapentc f; the fymphony of rcafon to anger formhig the diapcntc, nud 
that of anger to dcfirc the diateflaron. This latter the Pythagoracins denominate 
a fyllable, as not being a perfeiSl fymphony ; but tliey aHcrt that the diapente ought 
rather to be called a fymphony than tiiis ; jud as we muft affert that anger has a 
greater rym[)hony with rcafon, than dclire lias with anger, though the interval 
between the latter is lefs than that which fubfifis between the former : for both thefc 
are appetites, but the other two are rcafon and appetite. There is more fvmphony, 
therefore, between anger and rcafon, though the interval is greater, than between 
dcfire and anger, though the interval is lericr. For, as wc have before obfcrved, 
anger naturally co-arranges itfelf with rcafon, and is more difpofcd to league with it 
in battle than with defire, when rcafon and dcfire war on each other. And hence, 
a greater fymphony muft be afligned to anger and rcafon, than to defire and anger. 
But from all thefe it mufl be faid that a diapafon is produced, which the Pythago- 
rseans denominate by far the fwecteft and the purcft of all fymphonies. For this, 
indeed, is truly a fymphony, fiuce among all others it alone poffcflcs the peculiarity 
of which Timseus fpeaks, viz. that the motions of the fijarper Ibunds ccnfmg, embrace 
thofe that are more flat, and embracing ihcm conjoin the beginning with the end, 
and produce one motion gradually tcrminatmg from the fharp in the flat. Since, 
therefore, of all fymphonies the diapafon is alone allotted this perogative, it will be 
adapted to the harmony of the foul, pervading through all the parts, conjoining 
the fuperior with the inferior motions, connafcently harmonizing the intenfions of 
the one with the remiHions of the other, and truly producing one life from many. 
And thus in the way of digreffion wc have fliown how Socrates denominates tempe- 
rance the harmony diapnf )n. 

*' But if prudence is alone the virtue of the governor, but temperance is the virtue 
of the governed, and both temperance and fortitude form the virtue of that which 
governs and is at the lame time governed, it is evident that the remaining virtue, 
juftice, muft belong to all the parts, to one as governing, to another as that which 

* This is an Interval which is called In modern mufic a pcrftdl fourth, and is a fcfqultcriian proportion, 
cr that of 4 to 3. 

f This Is the fccond of the concord?, and Is now called a ptrfcd fifth. It is alfo a fefqiiialier propor- 
tion, or that of 3 to 2. 
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Is governed, and to another as that which both governs and Is governed; fo that 
through this each part energizes according to its proper order, the one as governing, 
the other as governed, and a third as both. And here it may be inquired how anger, 
fince it both governs and is governed, has the virtue of temperance in common with 
defire To far as it is governed, but has not any virtue in common with reafon fo far 
as it governs, but poffefTes fortitude as its proper virtue. To this it may be replied, 
that there is, as we have faid, a greater interval between anger and reafon, according 
to efTence, than between defire and anger, though when reafon and defire oppofe 
each other, anger is by no means the ally of the latter, but takes the part of the 
former. But it does this through the pertinacity of defire, through which it often con- 
tumacioufly excites reafon againfl: defire, and not through any alliance with reafon. 
So that on this account it has a common virtue with defire, fo far as it is governed, 
but a different virtue from reafon, fo far as governing. For the governing power of 
anger is perfcdlly different from that of reafon, which begins its government from 
itfelf. For reafon firfl: governs itfelf, and adorns itfelf, prior to other things, and 
does not fuflcr its proper appetite to remain dubious, and to tend to that which is 
worfe. After this, it mcafures the appetites of the irrational parts, and recalls them 
to its own judgment and appetite. But anger is not governed by itfelf, but fuper- 
nally iffucs its mandates to the worfl: part alone. For, that which is irrational is 
never at any time able to govern itfelf, nor to bound and be converted to itfelf. 
That anger, however, is more allied to defire than to reafon, according to Plato, is 
evident : for both thcfe are from the fame fathers *, but reafon is the offspring of a 
different father; both are mortal, and rife and perifh in conjuncSlion, but reafon 
is immortal; both arc dcfiitute of knowledge, but reafon is naturally gnoflic. 
As therefore to be governed is common both to anger and defire, for {o far as 
both are irrational, and require to be adorned by another, they arc governed, 
hence they pofTefs a common virtue which converts them to a defire of that 
which governs. But as the government of reafon is different from that of defire 

* Viz. Anger and defire, as being irrational partJS, are both of ihcm, according to Plato in tU« Timaeus, 
■.he ofFbpring of the junior Gods, but the rational part is alone the offspring of the one demiurgus of all 

vliings. 
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in ihc manner above mentioned, as governors they pofTefs a clifFerent nilin^'' 
virtue ; the one gnofiic, for it is reafon; the other vital, for it is appetite. When^ 
therefore, appetite governs appetite^ there is need of fortitude in order to pre- 
ferve appetite uninjured ; but when reafon rules over appetite, there is need of 
prudence, preparing reafon to judge rightly. And on this account prudence 
is the ruling virtue of reafon, whofe province it is to know and to judge 
rightly, and to govern natures which poflefs the power of judging. Fortitude is 
the ruling virtue of anger, which is alone vital, and is deflitute of judgment, but is 
an appetite wifhing to have dominion over a worfe appetite, the oppofition of which 
it cannot endure. But if, as we have before obferved, there is a greater interval 
between the higher than between the lower of thefe, and a greater harmony arifes 
from the former than the latter, it is by no means wonderful : for the brevity of 
life obfcures the harmony ; fince in natures whofe life is more extended it is greater, 
and in thofc whofe life is lefs extended it is evidently lefs. We have therefore 
fhown that the virtues are only four, and what is the work of each. It will now, 
therefore, be manifeft how they are to be arranged in republics. For it is evident 
that prudence mull be efpecially placed in the governor who confults for the good 
of the city. For, of what can he who confults be in greater need than of prudence, 
the province of which is to perceive the good and ill in every adion ? But in the 
warring and guardian genus fortitude is requifite. For fame calls thofe men brave 
who intrepidly endure dangers, refift adverfaries, and defpife death. That they may 
fubdue, therefore, all thofe that endeavour to fubvert the republic, it is fit that they 
ihould be brave ; but they ought to receive the meafures of their energies from thofe 
that are the true governors, and in this be temperate, looking to their will. And 
in him who ranks in the laft place, and provides all that is neceflary, temperance is 
requifite, left, being inflated by affluence, he fiiould arrogate to himfclf dominion, 
thinking that he is fufficient to himfelf with refped to felicity, and fliould thusdefpile 
the governors, in confequence of an abundance in things necefTary imparting a 
reprefcntation of good. Temperance, therefore, is requifite to this chara61er, that 
he may be obedient to the governors, and may fubmit to them ; as in the univerfe, 
according to Timaeus, neceffity follows intelledl. But, all of them thus receiving 

their 
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their proper virtue, the one afling priidcnlly, the other tcmpcralely, nnd the other 
bravely, the employment of juftice will now be known. For it prepares each, in 
the coordination with each other, to do its own work alone, and not, by engaging 
in employments foreign to its nature, to ufurp the prerogatives of others, but to 
live in fuch a manner as the political fcience enjoins. So that the guardian may not 
attempt to engage in war or in agriculture, thus falling into a life unworthy of hlm- 
felf; nor the auxiliary to undertake the province of the merchant or the governor ; nor 
the mercenary to occupy the place of the auxiliary or the guardian, becaufe he provides 
arms for the former and neceflaries for the latter. So that in the political genera 
all the virtues have the tame relation to each other as thofc in the parts of the foul. 
Thefe things, therefore, being admitted, let us confider how Socrates again 
transfers his difcourfe to the virtues in the political genera, and fays, that he is 
willing to behold, as it were, in larger, what is written in fmaller letters: for virtue 
in the habitation of one foul is more impartible than in cities, and the virtues of a 
whole city are images of thofc in one foul; and reafon, as he fays, requires that things 
more impartible in power fhould have dominion over thofc which are extended into a 
luimerous divilion, and that things lefs according to number fhould yield to the 
power of things more according to quantity. In the political genera, therefore, 
Socrates wifhing to behold all the virtues, in the firfl place orderly arranges the poli- 
tical genera, — I fay orderly, becaufe he firft confiders men folely employed about 
nccefTaries, without war, unfkilled in difcipline, living according to nature, fatisfied 
with as little as poffible, and condudling themfelves temperately; and, in the fecond 
place, he fhows that when their pofleflions are increafed, they are neceflarily led 
through their external enemies to dire^l their attention to military affairs. In con- 
fcquence of this, he fhows that difcipline then becomes neceffary, men pafling 
from a phyfical to a defenfive life, as they could not otherwife defend themfelves 
when unjnflly injured by their neighbours. It is requifite, therefore, that there 
fliould be thofe who may fight in defence of the hufbandmen; for the fame perfon 
cannot accomplifh both thefe, fmce an aptitude for agriculture is different from an 
aptitude for war. But as aptitudes differ, fo alfo perfedions, and it is requifite that 
every one fhould be perfeded according to his own nature, if he is not to po/Tlfs an 
adulterated and unnatural life. To which we may add, that if one and the fame 
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perfon were a foldicr and a hufbandman, he could not attend to the feafons of his 
proper works, being compelled to take up arms when he ought to cultivate the 
land, to plough or plant when he Hiould engage in war, to carry rural inftead of 
warlike implements, the fpade for the (hield, and to be in want of necefTaries by 
negle61ing the concerns of agriculture. If, therefore, the auxiliary is one perfon, 
and he who attends to the necefTaries of life another, two political genera muft be 
eftablidied, the auxiliary and the mercenary, the latter fupplying things neceflary, 
and the former defending both himfclf and the other. But each of thefe requires 
a different difciplinc, for the manners of each arc different. Socrates, therefore, 
inflrucis us in a two-fold kind of difcipline, one pertaining to the foul, and the other 
to the body. For foldiers require a robufl body, in order to endure the neceflary 
Jabours of war. And as there are two kinds of difcipline, one according to mufic 
and the other according to gymnaflic, it appears to me that Socrates confiders thofe 
to be moft adapted to univerfal government, whofe nature is more adapted to mufic, 
and who are better fkilled in it than others. For it makes us more prudent, teach- 
ing us concerning gods, daemons, heroes, and illuftrious men ; but this gymnaflic 
is unable to effe^. Of the truth of which I confider this to be an argument, that 
the whole polity, as Socrates fays, is difTolved, not through a negled of gymnaflic, 
but of mufic. So that w^e fhall not err in aflerting, that thofc who arc naturally 
adapted, and are more propenfe to mufic than others, are chofcn as guardians by 
Socrates, though he alone fays that the moft excellent characflcrs arc to be chofcn as 
governors, but does not add in what it is that they are mod excellent. 

Socrates, therefore, having eftablifhcd thefe three genera, in order to give comple- 
tion to the city, indicates whence we may call the city wife, whence brave, tem- 
perate, and juft. And the guardian genus, indeed, on account of its being mofl 
mufical, pofleflcs the fcience of good and ill ; for, as we before obferved, it has 
learnt from-the difcipline of mufic in what manner it is requifite to be wife refpc6l- 
ing fuperior natures, and rcfpedling human felicity. Hence, he fiiys, poets alfo 
are to be compelled to compofe fuch verfes as have a tendency to thefe types. And 
if it alfo learns the mathematical difciplines and diale6lic, it will be in a flill greater 
degree wife and fcientific. The auxiliary genus, on account of its living in arms, 
and in the exercife and fludy of warlike affairs, efpecially poflcfTes fortitude. And 

the 
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the mercenary genus requires temperance : for an affluence of things neceflary is 
efpecially in want of tins virtue, fince an abundance of thefe leads to an intemperate 
life. Thefe three genera therefore mutually according with each other, and pre- 
ferving their own energy with refpec^ to governing and being governed, juftice 
is the refult of fuch a fubfiftcnce. For all men, as well thofe that praife as 
thofe that revile jufiice, fay that juft condudl confifts in not defiring the poflef- 
fions of others. Hence its enemies reprobate it, becaufe it is content with its 
own property, when at the fame time it ought to pofTcfs all things. And thus far, 
indeed, Socrates, confidcring judice as the founder of cities, does not reprobate its 
accufers : for they fay that jufiice is that which is beautiful by law ; and they 
honour it as a thing necefTary; fince no one is willing to be injured contrary to the 
laws, becaufe this is the extremity of evils. But, according to thefe men, to adl 
unjuftly is the greatcft good ; and juftice, having a middle fubfiflcncc, is neither 
good nor evil, but neceflary. As we have faid, therefore, though Socrates confi- 
ders juftice as a plenitude of good, yet he does not reprobate its accufers : for it is 
admitted to be that which is beautiful by law. Now, therefore, inculcating that it 
is truly good, and that it is beautiful by nature, he adds, that it alfo imparts flrength 
to the other virtues : for each through this performs its own proper work, and none 
of the reft prcfcrvcs a city fo much as this. It is (hovvn therefore by Socrates, that 
a permutation of the purfuitsof the guardian, the auxiliary, and the mercenary, is the 
moO pcrfe6t de(lru(5iion of a polity. 

If, therefore, jufiice is a flandard to each of the other virtues, which the ac- 
cufers of jufiice acknowledge to be naturally beautiful, as, for infbance, to prudence, 
for all men naturally defire its pofiefiion, and thofe that blame prudence either 
blame it prudently, and in this cafe prudence is not to be blamed, rightly blaming 
itfclf, or they blame it imprudently, and in this cafe prudence is not blamcable, 
not being rightly blamed,— this being admitted, it ncccfiarily follows that jufiice is 
naturally good in the fame manner as prudence, and that it is not beautiful only by 
Jaw. Socrates, having indicated thefe particulars refpe(5ling the virtues in the politi- 
cal genera, pafics on to the virtues of the parts of the foul, which we have faid are 
prior to thefe, and difcourfes in a three-fold refpedl concerning them. For, in the 
firft place, he fhows that the diverfities of men arife from no other caufe than the dif- 
ference 
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ference in their lives ; and that neither docs the difference in one city, nor In whole 
nations, originate from any thing elfe than from a divcrfity in the life pertaining to 
the foul : for it is not, fays he, either from an oak, or a rock, viz. it is not from 
the loweft nature, of which an oak is the image *, nor from an inanimate and folid 
body, fo far as body, for this is indicated by a rock. And the Greeks indeed have 
a greater aptitude to wifdom (when we fpeak of the v/hole nation), the Thracians 
are more irafcible, and the Phoenicians more mercenary than either of thcfe. Bat 
this arifes from the foul, through which in fome nations reafon has dominion, in 
others anger, and in others defire. For the eharadler of individuals arifes from 
their life, and a whole nation is denominated rational or irafcible from that part of 
the foul which principally flourifhes in it. They pollefs thcfe diverfities, therefore, 
either from the body or from the foul. They cannot, however, poflefs them from 
the body : for men become hot or cold, white or black, from the body, but not pru- 
dent, or brave, or temperate, or the contraries of thefe. It is from the foul, 
therefore, that they derive thcfe diftinguifhing chara<5leriftics. And this is what 
Socrates firft demontlrates. 

Some one however, perhaps, may fay that the differences in fouls are corporeal ; 
for they follow the temperaments of the body, though thefe different powers are in 
the foul. It is evident, however, that he who makes this aflertion grants that 
thefe diverfities are in fouls, though they bloflbm forth in confequence of the foul 
following the temperaments of bodies. The reafon ing of Socrates therefore re- 
mains, and thefe lives originate from the foul, though they fhould be rooted in the 
temperament of the body. We fhould however be careful not to fubjed the 
foul to the nature of the body : for, in the undifciplined f , the powers of the 
foul follow the temperaments ; but nature, as Plato fays in the Phaedo, forujcd the 
foul to govern, and the body to be governed, in order that the whole of the de- 

* An oak maj be faid to be an image of the loweft nature, or natural life^ from the great imbecih'ty 
of this life, which is evident in the flow growth of the oak. 

f if Prieftley, Hartley, and other modem metaphyfical writers, had but known that the undifciplined 
are governed by the corporeal tenaperarteftts, and that men of true fclcnce govern thcfe temperaments, they 
certainly would not have poifbsed the miods of the unfclentific with fuch pernicious and puerile con* 
^eptuMM abottt neceffity» 
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fiderative or Irafcible part might not be co-paflivc with the temperaments. But, in 
thofe that are well difciplined, the powers of the foul govern the temperament, Co 
that it cither is not moved by it from the beginning, or, if rnovcd, it renders the 
excitation inefficacious. Socrates, therefore, as I have faid, (liows, in the firft place, 
that in fouls themfelves there are diverfities with refped to thcfe forms of life ; and, 
in the fccond place, he demonftrates as neceflary to the propofed objedt of inquiry, 
that in the foul the rational, the irafcible, and the defiderativc parts arc not one 
thing. But this was neceflliry that he might fhow that thofe three political cha- 
raJlers are nnalogous to thefe three parts of the foul, and that both differ from 
each other by the fame boundaries of life. This therefore he dcmonflrates in the 
fecond place, previoufly affuming as a thing univerfally acknowledged, that it is 
impolfible for the fame thing, according to the fiime, and with reference to the fam?, 
to do or fuffcr contraries; but that this may be accompliflicd by the fame thing in 
a dificrent refpecl. Thus, the fame thing may be heated and refrigerated, be at reft 
and be moved, impart heat and cold, according to different parts. And the fame 
thing, not with reference to the fame but to different things, may be able to do 
and fuffer contraries. Thus, the fame thing may be capable of being illuminated 
and darkened with reference to other things, being illuminated by one thing and 
darkened by another. Thus, too, the fame thing may be the caufe of increafe and 
diminution, accoiding to the fame, i. c. fo far as it is the fame, with reference to 
different things ; as nutrim.ent, which, at the fame time that it nourifhes the mem- 
bers of the body, is itfelf diminifhcd. 

This being granted, Socrates confidcrs the lives of the continent and inconti- 
nent, in which either reafon and anger, or rcafon and defire, oppofe each other. 
For thcfe things take place in thofe whogeneroufly contend in battle through a love 
of honoLir, though defirc is averfe to the undertaking, and from the impulfe of 
imnger urges to flight, but rcafon at the fame time perfuades to endurance. But, 
prior to thcfe, this oppofition is fcen in the difeafed, reafon admonifhing them not 
to drink if the body is hot with a fever, but defire calling on them to drink, and the 
two parts thus oppofing each other. Prior to both thefe, however, it is feen in thofe 
•!int are injured, but do not revenge the injury, though they arc incited to venge- 
ance 
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ance by anger, as In the inftance which Homer prefents us with in UljfTos, when 
he fays, 

Endure, my heart ! thou heavier ills haft, borne. 

In fhort, reafon and anger may at the fame time fufFer contraries with refpe^l to 
the fame, when, in confequence of an injury being fuftained, the latter perfuades 
to vengeance, and the former to endurance. Reafon therefore and anger are not 
the fame : for it is impoflible that the fame thing can do or fuffer contraries, ac- 
cording to the fame with relation to the fame. Again, reafon and dcfirc exclaim 
contraries, as in the inflance above mentioned, with refpe<51 to drinking in a fever ; 
but it is impoflible for the fame thing to do or fufFer contraries according to the 
fame with reference to the fame. Reafon therefore and defirc arc not the fame. 
Again, anger and defire, with refpe6l to the fame thing, fpeak oppofitely in thofe 
engaged in battle, and oppreffed with hunger ; but as the fame thing cannot be 
contrarily afFefled with refpe6l to the fame, anger and defire are not the fame. 
Hence thefe three differ from each other eflcntially. 

Perhaps, however, fome one may fay that the irrational motions arc energies, and 
another perhaps may fay that they are pafTionsj and I have heard fome afJcrting 
that thefe motions when moderately moved arc energies, but, when immoderately 
moved, paflions. The pofition, however, which we have efiablifhed as univerfally 
adopted, comprehends the motions of thefe. So that, if it fhould be faid, one of 
thefe adls, and the other fuffers, and that a6lion and pafTion oppofe each other, it is 
evident that the motions themfelves mufi; much mere differ from each other : for a 
contrary effedl is thecaiifc of a contrary paffion. So that, if any paflion has an effedl 
contrary to that of any other, the paflion of the one will be contrary to that of the 
other. But what fhall we fay concerning the love of riches, and the love of plea- 
Airc ? Whether do thefe cflentially differ, or have they the fame effence, but are 
different orcflive powers? For that thefe oppofe each other, is tcflified by the 
avaricious man and the glutton ; for the latter is continually gratifying himfclf with 
whatever may fatisfy his appetite, and the former lives fparingly, and fuffers the 
pain of hunger, that he may not diminifh his weahh. If therefore thefe eflentially 
differ, why do wc not .make four parts of the foul ? But if thefe, though they 
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oppofe each other, and fuffcr contraries, do not cfTcntblly differ, neither will the 
others neceflarily dificr, becaufe they are paffive to contraries. 

In thus doubting, however, we forget that defire is called by Socrates a many- 
beaded bcafl", becaufe the irrational life is both one and many, as being proximate 
to the body, which is entirely manifold and divifiblc ; jufl as that which is allied to 
the rational * intellecft is more impartible than any other of the parts belonging to 
the foul. The defiderativc part, therefore, is eflcntially one and many, and on this 
account poflcfTes warring powers proceeding from different offences, that through 
this it may be connafcent with body : for this alfo confifts from contraries. Hence 
this part is one, fo far as it poflcfTes one appetite, the love of body, according to 
which it alfo differs from the rational parts. For the irafcible part is adverfe to 
body, in confequence of afpiring after viftory and honour, and through thefe often 
cafling afide the body, anddefpifmga life in conjundion with it. Nor is the rational 
part a lover of body, becaufe the objedl of its appetite is true good. It remains 
therefore that the dcfiderative part alone is attached to body, whether it afpires after 
pleafures or riches : for both thefe arc corporeal. For we are compelled, as Socrates 
fays in the Phacdo, to accquire riches, in confequence of being fubfervient to the 
body and the defircs of the body ; and the lover of riches never defpifes the body, 
though it may fometimes happen that he may die through his attention to wealth. 
So that the dcfiderative part, fo far as it is (imply a lover of body, is one ; but, fo far as 
it is a lover of riches and plcafure, is not one. Hence Plato docs not fay that it is 
many animals, but calls it one animal having many heads, and living at different 
times according to its different heads, but being always a lover of body. The 
dcfiderative part therefore is, as we have faid, the third, as the rational part which af- 
pires after intellect is the firft, and the irafcible which defires power ranks as a medium. 
For power fubfifts between intellect: and the fummit of eilcnce ; and a reprefentation 
of this fummit proceeds into the third part of the foul ; whence he who alone partici- 
pates of this is a lover of body. A reprefentation of power is fecn in the part prior to 
this; and hence this part defires power : but the image of intellect is apparent in thf 
firfl part ; and hence reafon afpires afler Intellc<5lion. The lafl part of the foul there- 
fore is a lover of body, and is folcly intent to the prefervation of the body. 

* Procius here means tlie dianoi^tt'o power of t!if fcul, of uhich ir/.-I!:^ ji th<" ^unr.-itt. 
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Since, however, body is two-fold, one being that in which the foul fabfids, and the 
other that by which it is preferved, as the ibu! is incapable in its prcfent ftate of 
being preferved by itfclf, hence it has two-fold appetites, one of leading into a 
natural condition the body in which it refidcs, and according to this appetite it 
becomes a lover of pleafure, all pleafure being an introduction to nature; but the 
other of thefe appetites leads it to procure that of which its containing body is indi- 
gent ; and according to this appetite it becomes a lover of riches, the acqnifition of 
wealth being defired for the fake of paying attention to the body. It is neccdary, 
therefore, that thefe powers fhould always accord with each other, — I mean that the 
one fhould defire the prefervation of the body in which it rcfides, and that the other 
fhould defire things neceflary to its fafety. But fince one of thefe appetites afpircs 
after that path which is natural to the body, infiead of preferving it, hence through 
a love of pleafure it deftroys it, and defiles it with ten thoufand ftains ; but the other 
defires riches, not fbr the purpofe of fatisfying the necefiary wants of the body, but 
as a principal good. This being the cafe, thefe appetites purfuc different ends, 
which oppofe each other bccaufe they arc material. Hence the one by its own 
deftru6\ion contributes to the increafe of the other. For the infinite appetite of 
pleafure is attended wUh a confumption of wealth, and an increafe of wealth 
requires a diminution of things which contribute to the pleafures of the body. 
Here, therefore, in a contention concerning ends as principal goods, thefe appetites 
differ from each other. For the appetite of defire is not directed to one things 
viz. that the body may fubfift according to nature, but to two things, the affluence 
of one of which is accomplithed through the indigence of the other. Since then 
the end of thefe appetites is one according to nature, hence Socrates eftablifhes one 
part of the foul in defire, though it is many-headed, which is not the cafe, as wc 
have (hown, with reafon and anger. 

Having therefore given an efi'entiai divifion to the parts of the foul, let us, in the 
third place, confider how Socrates here difpofcs the four virtues. Ifthcnhehad 
been willing to Ipeak in a manner more known to the multitude, he would have faid, 
that prudence is the virtue of reafon, fortitude of anger, juftice of the defire of riches, 
and temperance of the love of pleafure. But now, as he thought proper to diftributc 
them in a manner inacceflible to the multitude, and to (how the analogy in the 
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political genera to the virtues, lie evinces that [)rn(lence is a habit perfective of that 
which alone ought to govern ihc otlicr parts of the f )ul ; and that fortitude is a 
h;ihit perfective of that which fliould govern fcrondarily in it. And having efia- 
];l!n:cd thicfc two principal virtues, he fiiys that the other virtues belong to the two 
ruling parts. Hence, Ik- aficrts that temperance is a habit which leads the governed 
into concord with the governors, with rcfpecl to governing; fo that the latl part 
mav confcnt with the other two, and the middle with t!ic one part prior to it. But 
he fiys that jufticc is a habit which prefcribes to each of the parts, both the govern- 
ino- and governed, its pro[)er work. For it is nccefHiry that they fliould accord with 
each other, fome in governing, and otliers in being governed ; and that the a6tions 
of fomc fliould be ahipted to governors, and of others to the governed. For to 
govern and to be governed, arc beheld in a certain fornn of life which jufiicc imparts, 
difiributing to the governor that which is alone adapted to him, to confult for the 
governed, and to the governed to be obedient to the governor. After this manner 
Socrates difcourfes concerning the virtues, and it is evident that they mufl: ncccfllirily 
be fuch and fo many. 

One thing therefore only remains to be confidcred, viz. whence it becomes 
manifeft, that there arc only three parts of the foul which arc the recipients of thefe 
virtues. For diat thcfc cflcntially differ from each other, Socrates has fhown ; but 
(hat there are thefe parts only, and neither more nor hf^^ requires fomc confideration; 
fmce, if there are more than three, we fliall alio be in want of other virtues. It is 
achuitted then, that if there are two things which poflefs contrary properties, there 
will be three media, as is proved to be the cafe in the elements^*, two of thefe being 
received from that which has a more proximate lituation, and one from the remain- 
ing element which is more remote. This bcinc;; afiiimcd, let us fee what are the 
peculiarities of reafon and body. Reafon therefore is impartible, but body partible: 
rcafon is intellective, but body is deftitutc of intelligence. And thefe things are 
affumcd, one from the cflcnce of reafon, another from life, and another from know- 
ledge. Hence anger is impartible indeed ; for it is fimple in its nature, and on this 

* This is fliown in the Timxus, where it i$ proved that the three elements, fiic, air, and water, arc the 
conneding media of the two contrary extremes, heaven and earth. 
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aceount exhibits one polity. It alfo poflefles an appetite of power, yet is not in- 
telledive ; but through the privation of intelligence is aflimilated to body. But 
delire confifts of many parts as well as body, and is multiform ; and hence it is called 
a many-headed beaft, and contributes to many politics. It is alfo orec^ive, but 
not of the fame things with anger, and is deflitute of knowledge. It is neceflary, 
therefore, that anger (hould be proximate to reafon, but communicating in two 
peculiarities, in one with reafon, and in the other with body ; but that defire (hould 
be proximate to body. There are befides three things in thefe ; two in which 
they agree, — appetite, and a privation of intclledl ; and one in which they differ,— 
the impartible, and the pofleflion of many parts. Hence there is not any other 
part between the body and foul befides thefe. 

It may however appear, that Socrates does not leave thefe parts only when he fays, 
** Each of us is well afFedled when each of thefe three parts performs its proper 
ofHce, and they are'coharmonized with each other through temperance, and when 
this is the cafe with any other parts which may fubfifl between thefe." For by 
this he may feem, as I have faid, not to leave thefe parts only, but to admit that 
there is fomething in us which neither afpires after honour nor riches, but fubflfts 
between thefe. However, Socrates, when he indicates this, does not mean to aiiert 
that the lives of the foul are unmingled ; as, for inftance, that a life according to 
reafon is unmingled with the other parts ; that a life according to anger has no 
communion with the extremes ; and that a life according to defire alone is not 
mingled with thofc prior to it; but that there are certain lives between thefe. — 
Thus, fome lead a life both according to reafon and anger, being lovers of learning, 
and at the fame time ambitious. Others live according to anger and defire, being 
both lovers of honours and riches ; and either purfue honours that they may become 
rich, or Icatter abroad their riches that through thefe they may be honoured by thofe 
that admire wealth : juft as thofe prior to thefe either purfue difciplines that they 
may be honoured for their learning, — or honour, that, being honoured by thofe that 
polTefs difciplines, they alfo may partake of them. Thefe then arc the forms of life 
between reafon and anger, and anger and defire ; and are not other parts of the 
foul, but become, from the mixture of thefe, various inflcad of fimple. For each of 
4 thofc 
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thofe three parts is Itfelf by itfclf fimplc ; one part being alone a lover of clifcipline, 
dcrpifing all honour, and every thing corporeal, and being coordinated tr) one thing, 
the knowledge of truth ; but another part is ambitious and favage, defpifcs body as 
n fliadow, and is infatiable of one thing alone, honour ; and tnc third ]jart, dcfire, 
is alone attentive to body, and the things pertaining to body, but contiders thofc 
honours and difciplines to be nothing more than trifles. Thcfe, therefore, being 
fiinple and unmingled, Socrates fays that the lives of the foul which arc mingled 
from thcfe fubfill between them, all which, together with the unmingled, ought to 
be harmonized through the bed harmony, that it may be the mcafure of the appe- 
tite of difciplines, of honours, and of the care of the body ; and that the appetite 
alfo of the other parts may become confonant, and may not diflcnt from reafon. 
We mud not therefore think that Socrates indicates the natures of other parts 
which contribute to the perfe6tion of political virtue, but the mixture of thefe, and 
the generation of more various forms adapted to ])olitical chara6icrs. 

From what has been demonftrated, therefore, it is evident that the foul is neither 
one, nor divided into more than the above-mentioned parts, except that the fenfitivc 
nature is different from all thefe. It is different from reafon, becaufe it is irrational, 
and is prcfent with irrational animals ; and it differs from the two irrational parts, 
becaufe thefe are oredlive, but the fenfitive nature is gnoflic. Scnfe, indeed, is pre- 
fent with beings to whom appetite is unknown, as, for inflance, to ccleftial natures : 
but the ore<5live part ncceffarily requires fenfe ; for appetites are accompanied with 
the fcnfes. Hence an animal is chara(51erized by the fenfitive, and not by the orec- 
tive nature. For fenfe is prefcnt with all animals. And hence, too, Tim.ncus fays 
that plants have a fenfation of what is pleafant and painful, and therefore he thinks 
proper to call them animals : for every thing which partakes of life is an animal. 
Senfe, therefore, as I have faid, being different from the three parts of the foul, is 
placed under all of them *. 

Again : let us now confider whether the imaginative is entirely the fame with the 

* It is placal under reafon, to wlilch it is fubfervient in exciting its energies ; and it is alfo placed 
under anger and dcfire, to the motions of which it is fubfervient, fo far as thefe motions fubfift m con- 



janitlon with fcnfc. 



fenfitive 
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feniltive power. So far, therefore, as this power is vhrcc^ed in its energies to cx- 
tern-als, it is fcnfitive ; but Co far as it poflcfrcs in itfelf what it has feen or heard, or 
the types which it has received from any other fcnfe, it exerts the power of memory. 
Such then is imagination. Socrates alfo in the Philebus, when he fjys that the 
painter in us is different from the fcribe, who through the fenfes writes in tlic foul 
knitations of the paflions which the fenfes announce, no longer energizing after 
the fame manner with fenfe, but itfelf by itfelf exciting the types received from 
them, —when he aflerts this, he indicates, by arranging the painter according to tiie 
phantaftic power, but the fcribe according to the common fenfe, that thefe are 
edentially different from each other. In the The?ctetus, alfo, he clearly feparates 
that which judges concerning fenfible impreffions, from fenfe in which the feals of 
fenfibles are expreffed. But whether thefe effentially differ fiom each other or 
not, this is evident, that memory and fenfe are different, though the effence of 
thefe is divided about one fubjcdi which poffcffes an eflential multitude; and that 
memory is neartr to reafon than fenfe, becaufe it receives types from the former as 
well as from the latter ; fenfe receiving no impreffions from reafon. And thus much 
concerning things uleful to political virtue, and to thofe that are infl:ru61ed in it. 

As I know, however, that Porphyry in his mixt Problems relates a certain con- 
verfation between Medius the Stoic and Longinus refpeding the parts of the 
foul, I do not think it proper to let it pafs unnoticed. Medius therefore having 
made the foul to confift of eight parts, and having divided it into that which 
governs, into the five fenfes, into that which is fpermatic, and laflly into that 
which is vocal, Longinus afked him, why he divided the foul, being one, into eight 
parts? And Medius, in reply, afked Longinus, why, according to Plato, he made 
tlie foul, which is one, to be triple ? This then defcrves to be confidered. For it is 
evident that the inquiry is not the fame with the Stoics, who make the foul to 
coniift of eight, as with Plato, who diftributes it into three parts. For the Stoics 
make corporeal differences of parts ; and hence it may be reafonably objected to 
them, how the foul is one, fincc it is divided into eight parts, without any con- 
Tiedling bond ? But Plato, (ince he afferts that the foul is incorporeal, and incor- 
poreal natures are united to each other without confufion, is not involved in the 

fame 
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fame doubt rcfpec^lng the union of its three parts. Plato may alfo be tlefcn<le(l 
after another uianner by faying tliat, according to him, rcalbn is of a more divine 
cfrence, but the irrational part of a much inferior nature; and that the former con- 
nc6is and adorns, but that the latter is connected and adorned ; juft as form when 
conjoined with matter inlrodnces unity, and we do not require any thing elfe which 
may unite thefe to each other. Reafon, therefore, pofTelling the order of form, 
unites the irrational life, and no other third conjoining nature is required. If, 
likewife, according to Plato*, the junior Gods produce the irrational part, and the 
demiurgus the rational, there can no longer be any doubt refpe61ing the fource of 
union to reafon and the irrational nature. And thus much in defence of Plato, in 
anfvver to the noble Mcdius. 

In the laft place, appetite and knowledge are contained in the rational foul. And 
its appetite is cither direded to being, or to generation, through which it afcends 
to real being, and falls again into the regions offenfe. The former appetite, there- 
fore, is philofophic, and the latter is enamoured with generation. In like manner, 
with refj)ed to its knowledge, that which pertains to the circle of famenefs -f is the 
knowledge of intelligiblcs, but that which pertains to the circle of difference is the 
knowledge of fenfibles. Hence, through ihcfc the foul elevates hcrfcif to the 
vifion of the former, and invcfligates the nature of the latter. The irrational 
powers, therefore, are images of thefe, the ore61ive of the rational appetites, and 
the gno'lie of rational knowledges. Imaginative or phantaftic is indeed the image 
of intelligible, and fenfitive of doxaftic knowledge. Thus, too, the appetite of the 
irafcible part is an image of re-elevating apj^etite, and of the defidcrative part, of that 
appetite which produces generation: for this fupervcnes body, in the fame manner 
as the former embraces generation. And anger defpifes body, but looks to honour, 
the good of incorporeal natures. The phantafy being a figured intellcclion of 
intelligible?, wills to be the knowledge of certain things; but fcnfe is convcrfant 
with the fame obje6t as opinion, viz. a generated nature. 

'* See the Timaeus. 

f That part of the foul which energizes dianoeiically and fcientlfically is called by Plato, in the 
Timaus, t/je circle o//anuu/s ; and that which energizes according to opinion, the circle of diJJ'erence. 
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BOOK V. 

P. 319. The riddle of children about the Eunuch Jinking the bat. 

This, according to the Greek Scholiaft on this part, was the riddleof Clearchus, 
and U as follows: A man and not a man, feeing and yet not feeing, ftruck and yet 
4id not ftrike, a bird and not a bird, fitting and not fittir^, on a tree and yet not on 
a tree. That is, a Eunuch blind of one eye ftruck with a pumice ftonc the wing of 
a bat perched on a reed. 

THE END OF THE PIRST VOLUME. 
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